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To HIS GRACE W 


DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


MY LORD, 


HE, N I folicited the Honour of prefixing Your 
Grace's Name to the following Sheets, I rejoiced 
in an Opportunity of expreſſing my Senſe of repeated 
Favours conferred on me by Your Grace and Your 
Illuſtrious Houſe. Alive only to the warmeſt Impreſſions 
of Gratitude, I was little diſpoſed to call in queſtion the 
Propriety of the Meaſure; or to reflect, that, by deſiring 
to appear in public under the higheſt Auſpices, I could 
ſcarce fail of expoſing myſelf to a Cenſure, for which 
Preſumption is but a mild Appellation. Happily, Your 
Grace's condeſcenſion rendered ſuch after-refletions un- 
neceſſary; and I had the Pleaſure, not only of obtaining 
Your Grace's chearful Confent to my Requeſt, but of. 
having it accompanied by a Wiſh, which does me the 
higheſt Honour. 

Eminent in moſt of the Sciences, and Patron of them 
all, with whom can a Work of Science find ſo ſecure an 
Aſylum as with Your Grace? To whom can it, with 
ſuch Propriety, be inſcribed ? Strong, however, as are its 
Aſſurances of Protection from Your Grace's well known 
Diſpoſition to afford it, the following Work can boaſt of 
ſtill ſtronger Aſſurances, and even of a partfcular Claim 


SED 1.04 T 115. 
to Your Patronage. It was while I had the Honour of 


aſſiſting Lord Al oERN Percy in his Studies, that 1 


firſt applied myſelf with Ardour to the Science of - Plants. 
Your Grace's Noble Son imbibed along with me the Prin- 
ciples of Botany; and to his generous Inſtigation I, per- 
haps, owe thoſe many Hours ſo agreeably ſpent in the 
Acquiſition of the moſt delightful of the Sciences, and in 
Attempts to improve it. 

With Pleaſure, My Loxp, were I equal to the Taſk, 
could I expatiate on thoſe many Virtues which endear the 
Name of NogTHUMBERLAND to every Briton ; and add 
my Tribute of Admiration to the juſt Acclamations of 
an applauding World. Conſcious of my total Inability 
for this Purpoſe, I moſt reſpectfully take my Leave, 
after indulging a Wiſh, that, for the Sake of Science, 
there may ever be found many who, like Your. Grace, 
poſſeſs the Inclination even more eminently than. the 
Power to reward Induſtry, where it comes recommended 
by the Utility of its Purſuits, 


I have the 1 to be, 
May it pleaſe Y, * Grace, 
Your Grace's much obliged, 
and moſt devoted 
Humble Servant, 


COLIN MIL NE. 
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A in compoſition ſigniſies i, 
our, as herbæ acalyces, herbs 
or plants that want the calyx : ber- 
be acaules, plants that want the 
caulit or ſtem. Hütten - 20 4 
ACALYCES Plantæ, (from 2 
priv. and calyx), having no calyx, 
or flower - cup. Vide C Alix. 
This is the name of the, 15thclaſs 
in Wachendorfius's Natural Me- 
thod, and confifts of ſuch plants as 
have no flower cup | 
ACANACE E, the name of the 
12th claſs in Cæſalpinus's Syſtema- 
tie Method, conſiſting entirely of 
compound flowers. It anſwers to 
part of Linnæus's claſs Syngeneſia, 
and is exemplified in the dande- 
lion, (leentodon). Jide SyxnGe- 
NESIA, | 
ACAULES Herbe, (from a' 
priv. and-caulis); herbs: that want 
the caulis or ſtem. The 20th claſs, 
or family, in Magnolius's Method. 
Jide CAul is. | 
ACINH, the ſmall berries which 
compoſe the fruit of a mulberry, 
btamble, ſtrawberry, Ec. 
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whoſe ſeeds are not furniſhed. with 
cotyledons, | co 
quently, put forth no ſeminal leaves, 
All che moſſes are of this kind, 
Vide Cor TI EDox 

AcULEUs, (from acus, a needle); 


cies of armature, or offenfive wea- 
— with which the ſtems and 
ranches of ſeveral plants are fur- 
niſhed. Vide AR MA. It is particu» 
larly remarkable in roſe, raſpberry, 
currant and berberry buſhes. . 


„The prickle differs - from tb 


thorn, /pina, another ſpecies of ar- 
mature, in being only a prolonga- 
tion of the cortex or outer bark of 
the plant, and in no ſort connect- 


ed with, or protruded from the 
wood. This is apparent from the 


facility with which ſuch prickles 
are detached from the ſtem alon 

with -the bark. Hence, likewiſe, 
they are leſs rigid than the other 
ſpecies of weapon alluded to,which, 
being an expanſion. or production 
of the lignous body, cannot be de- 
tached without rending and ane”: - 


ACOTYLEDONES, (from 4 
priv. and cotyledon); plants ſo called 


the ſubſtance of the wood. PFide 
SIN A. a | 


A | Daha- 


a prickle, or ſharp point. A ſpe- 
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or: lobes, - and conſe- - 
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the ſurface of plants, to the nails 


and claws of animals. 
Priekles are either, | 
Reai, Rraight ; as in /olanum in- 

. dicum; 


Incurvi, bent inwards; as in mi- | 


mo/a cineraria; 
Recurvi, bent outwards. 
Tomentofi, downy, or covered 
with tomentum, a ſilver- white wooly 
appearance, as in the /alanum /anc- 
tum, Vide TomenTuUn. 
Acerofs, chafty ; ſolanum tomentoſum. 


Geminati, growing in pairs; as in 


enp bor bia canarienſis, and euphorbia | h | 
| tial flower, will be furniſhed with a 


officinarum. 
ADVERSIFOLIX Plantae, 


(from adverſus, oppoſite; and /. 


liam, a leaf); plants whoſe leaves 


ſtand oppoſite to each other, on the 
ſame ſtem or branch. 
of the 5th claſs in Sauvage's Me- 
thodus Boliorum, exemplified in va- 
lerian, teazel, honey-ſuckle, and 
the labiated, or lipp'd Jowers. Vide 
LaB1aTUs. 

ASTIVALES Plantae, (from 
fat, ſummer); plants which flour 
in ſummer. The ſecond divifion 
or claſs of Du Pas's Method or ar- 
rangement from the four ſeaſons of 
the year, conſiſting of herbs which 
flower in ſummer. 

AFORA, (from a priv. and forex, 
a door) ; having no doors or valves. 
The name of a claſs in Camellus's 
Method, conſiſting of plants whoſe 


1 pericarpium or ſeed- veſſel is not 


furniſhed with the incloſure or ex- 
ternal covering called a valvule. 
Vide VAaLvuLa. 

AGGREGATUS Flos, (from ag- 
gregare,to aſſemble, or collect); pro- 
perly fignifies a flower conſiſting of 
a number of ſmaller flowers, or 


frudifications, collected into a head 


The name 


ö 


ö 


a 
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them all. In this view, aggregate 
flowers ſtand oppoſed to ſimple flow- 
ers, which have a ſingle fruftihca- 
tion, compleat in its parts, none of 
which are common to many flowers, 
Vide StmpLex Flos. 2 

From the deſcription of aggre- 
gate flowers, juſt given, it is evi- 
dent that each of the ſmaller flow- 
ers will not conſtitute a compleat 
fructiſication of itſelf; as one or 
two of the eſſential parts of frutlĩ: 
fication are only common to the 
whole bundle or heap. It happens, 
however, ſometimes, that the par- 


part analogous to the common part 
in the aggregate flower. Thus in 
compound flowers, (the Syngenta 
of Linnnzus), the florets or partial 
flowers are generally furniſhed with 
a proper calyx or flower-cup, though 
the calyx is one of the common 
parts in ſuch compound flowers. 
The fame thing occurs in ſeveral 
other aggregate flowers, which are 
not compound. Thus thrift, or 
ſea · pink, Patrice; ſeabious, /tabio/a; 
ceazel, dipſatut; blue - daĩſy, globs- 
laria; button-wood, cphnlanthus; 
hartwort of Crete, toruylium; hog 's- 
fennel, peucedanum; laſetwort, la- 
ſerpitium; lovage, liguſticum; piſ- 
tacia- nut, piſlacia; & c. are fur- 
niſhed with a common and proper 
calyx. On the other hand, Leuca- 
dendron, filver-tree, protea ; Carrot, 
daucus; cow - parſnep, heracleum ; 
carvy, carum; dill, anethum; parſ- 
ley, apium; &c. tho' furniſhed with 
a common calyx, under different 
appellations, have ſcarce any proper 
flower cups for the different florers, 
of which the aggregate flower 1 
compoſed, * * 
The 


4 6 
The common part in aggregate 
flowers, is either the receptacle, or 
the calyx. Vie Ricrrracurun, 
and Cal Ix . ä 
From the different ſtructure, dif- 
poſition, and other circumſtances 
of theſe eommon parts, ariſes a 
ſevenfold diviſion of aggregate 
flowers. The aggregate, properly 
ſo called; the compound, the um- 
bellate, the cymoſes, the amenta- 
teous, the glumoſe, and the ſpadi 
ceous flowers. Fide Courostrus 
Flos, GutBsLLatus Flos, c. 
Theſe all agree in being compo- 
ſed of florets, called by Linnæus, 
floſcali, which are united and con- 


40 
—.— flower, and the other of the 
rut, | 
Valerian, button-wood, and Ame- 
rican hog weed, Boerbavia, have 
ſcarce any common ca x. 
In the genus &runia, the proper 
calyx or perianthium is pentaphyl- 
lous, or conſiſts of ſive diſtin& 
leaves. | . 
Theſe are the moſt remarkable 
exceptions to the genera! deſerig- 
tion of aggregate flowers, properly 
ſo called. | 2" 
AccREGATE#, the ſeverith 
claſs in Royen's Natural Method ; 
and forty-eighth order in Linnzus's 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis, con- 
fiſting of plants, whoſe flowers an- 
{wer to the deſcription given above. 

t may not be improper here, to 
obſerve, that theſe fragments of a 
natural method, have undergone 
ſeveral alterations fince their firſt 
publication in the Philo/ophia Bo- 
lanica. The number of orders, 
then ſixty-eight, is now reduced to 
fifty-eight; and beſides, that the 
names and places of theſe orders 
have undergone a total revolution; 
ſeveral genera, that formerly were 
ranked under one title, are now 
diſperſed among a number of differ- 
ent titles or orders. To avoid con 
fuſion, therefore, let the reader 
keep in mind, that the fragments F 
always refer to, are thoſe publiſhed 
ar the end of the fixth edition of 
the Genera Plantarum, printed Hol- 
miæ, 1764. | 

To illuſtrate the above obſerva- 
tion, I would remark, that theſe 
genera, lonicera, honey-ſuckle ; mit- 
chella, norinda, and loranthus,. 
are removed into the order aggre- 
| gatat, which we are now conlder- 


rt nected together by means of ſome 
in W parc or d common to the whole; 
fa but differ in the figure, propor- 
ial tion, and diſpoſition of theſe parts. 
th The AccrecaTE FroweR, pro- 
gh perly ſo called, has its florets erect- 
on ¶ ed on peduncles, or foot-ſtalks : the 
rs. receptacle, which is common, bein 
ral dilated, or extended in breadth for 
are that purpoſe. The calyx is like- 
or W wiſe common, and univerſally that 
Ja; ſpecies which is called perianthium. 
ba -& In ſome flowers, each floret has a 
vs; proper calyx, which is likewiſe a 
s- p*erianthium,” and generally mono- 
l phyllons, or of one piece. In 
bil- others, there is either no pro 
ur- calyx at all, as in [zucadendron; 
per ¶ or it is fo very ſmall, as ſcarcely to 
ca- be diſcerned; as in teazel. 

rot, Striking Structures. 

um; Scabious, /cabio/a ; has a double 
arſ· proper calyx. 

vith The genus mitchella has two di- 
rent ftint flower- cups, and two florets 
per placed upon a fingle germen, or 
ers, fruit-bud. 
1 10 The genus morina has likewiſe 
es difiuntt perianthiums, the one 
The | | 


ing, from an order entitled , 
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which is not to be found in the im- 
roved editions of the fragments. 
* like manner, the genera /elago, 
canocarpus, button- tree; and vi cum, 
miſletoe; which were formerly 
thrown into the laſt order, as vague, 
and of difficult arrangement, now 
make a part of the ſame order of 
aggregate flowers, | 

ALA, a wing; ſo the word lite- 
rally fignifies. Among former bo- 
tanifts, it was uſed to expreſs the 
angle formed by the ſtem, with the 
branch or leaf. 

With Linnæus, and others, ala 
is the name of a membrane, which 
is affixed to ſome ſpecies of ſeeds, 
and, by its flying, helps to diſperſe 
them, Yide Semen. 

Examples of the winged ſeed will 
be found in the fir, birch, and tu- 
lip- trees, /iriodendrum ; in the ag- 
gregate flower button-wood, cono- 


carpus ; and the umbelliferous flow- 


ers, artedia, and dill, anethum. Vide 

UuBELLATUus Flos. | 
Meadow-rue, thalitrum; trum- 

pet-flower, bignonia; red jaſmine, 


' * plumeria; tick ſeed, coriſpermum; and 


queen's-july-fower, he/peris; are 


_ alſo furniſhed with ſeed-membranes 


of this kind. h 

ALZ, the two lateral, or fide 
petals of a papilionaceous, or butter- 
fly ſhaped flower. Jide Parilio- 
XACEUS Flas, and DiabDe: PIA. 

ALBURNUM, (from albus, 
white); the ſoft white ſubſtance, 
which, in trees, is found between 
the liler or inner bark, and the 
"wood, and, in progreſs of time, ac- 

uiriog folidity, becomes itſelf 
the wood, From its colour, and 


comparative ſoftneſ:, it has been 
ſtiled by ſome writers, the fat of 


tieet, adeps arborum, 


4a kk 
The alburnum is found in largeſt 
quantities in trees that are vigo- 
rous; tho” in ſuch as Janguiſh, or 
are ſickly, there is a greater num- 
ber of beds, 'In an oak fix inches 
in diameter, this ſubſtance is nearly 
equal in bulk to the wood, In a 
trunk of one foot diameter, it is as 
one to three and a half; of two and 
a half feet diameter, as one to four 
and a half, &c. but theſe pro- 
portions vary according to the health 
and conſtitution of the trees. 

The alburmm is frequently 
gnawed in pieces by inſets, which 
lodge in the ſubſtance, and are nou- 
riſhed from it. | | 

ALGA, flags; one of the ſeven 
families, or natural tribes, into 
which the whole vegetable kingdom 
is divided by Linnæus, in his Phi- 
loſophia Botanica. They are defined 
to be plants, whoſe root, leaf and 
ſtem, are all one. Under this de- 
ſcription are comprehended all the 
ſea-weeds, and ſome other aquatic 
plants, | 

In the ſexual ſyſtem, they conſti- 
tute the third order of the twenty- 
fourth claſs Cryptogamia; in Tour- 
nefort, the ſecond genus of the ſe- 
cond ſection, Marine, aut fluvia- 
tiles, of the ſeventeenth claſs, a/- 
permæ vulgo habitæ; and the fifty- 
ſeventh order in Linnzus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method. 

The diſcoveries made in this part 
of the vegetable kingdom, are un- 
certain, and les 4 and the 
attempts, in particular, to arrange 
flags by the parts of the fruftifica- 
tion, have not been attended with 
great ſucceſs, Dill nius has arran- 
ged this order of plants, from thejr 


general habit and firuftyre ; Mi- 
chelius from the parts of frudti- 
| fication, 
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fcation. Each has confiderable flowers, have either a perianthiom 


merit. | | 


ALOPECUROIDEA, (from alo- 


pecurus, fox-tail graſs); the name 


of a claſs, in Ray's, Montis, and 
Scheuchzerus's Divifion of the 
Graſſes. * 

ALTERNÆE Plantæ, the name 
of the third and fourth claſſes of 
Sauvage's Methodus Foliorum, con- 
ſifting of plants whoſe leaves are 
alternate: oppoſed to the claſs Ad- 
verſifoliæ of the ſame author, Vide 
ADVERSIFOLIZA. 

AMARZ Herbæ, bitter herbs ; 
the name of a divifion, or claſs, in 
Hernandes, and other botaniſts, 
who have arranged plants accord- 
ing to their ſenſible qualities. 

AMENTACEUS Flos, {from 
amentum); having that ſpecies of 
calyx, called amentum. Vide Infra. 

All amentaceous flowers are ag- 
gregate. Vide AccrtcaTvus Flos. 

An amentaceous aggregate flower 
has a filiform, or thread-ſhaped re- 
ceptacle, along which are diſpoſed 
amentaceous /qvamar, that is, ſcales 
forming an amentum or catkin. 

The willow-tree, /alix; birch, 
betula ; beach,” fagus; poplar, po- 
pulus; hazel, corylus; horn-beam, 
carpinus ; fir, pinus; walnut, ju 
glans ; oak, quercus ; fig-tree, ficus ; 
cypreſs, cupreſ/us; and other trees, 
are amentaceous. | 

It does not appear abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for a flower of this kind to 
have an amentum for its calyx. 
In fact, the leſſer burdock ; the ge- 
nus ambrofia ; baſtard-feverfew, par- 
thenium ; Jeſuit's-bark-tree, iwa; 
pellitory, parietaria; the nettle, 
uriica; &e. which are reckoned by 
Linnzus, among the amentaceous 
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or involucrum for their calyx. Via 
PeRIANTHIUM and INVOLUCRUM. 

The greateſt part of the amen- 
taceous flowers, belong to one of 
the claſſes Monæria, or Diæcia of 
Linnzus. Yide Monotcia, Dioeg- 
CIA. TOWEL, 

Beſides the common amentum, 
ſeveral of the amentaceous flowers 
have a proper calyx or perianthium; 
as cynomorium; burr-reed, fparga- 
nium; ſand-box-tree, hura; pilta- 
cia nut, c. and many others. 

AMenTAacez, the thirty ſecond 
claſs of Bocrhaave's Method, and 
nineteenth of Tournefort's, com- 
prehending trees only. In Lin- 
nzus's Methodus Calycina, it is the 
third claſs ; in his Fragments, the 
fiftieth order; and in Royen's Na- 
tural Method, the fourth. claſs. * 

It is not eaſy to give an exact 
deſcription of the idea Linnæus 
ſeems to have affixed to amenta- 
ceous plants; for, in the Philoſophia 
Botanica, he calls ſeveral flowers 
amentaceous, which have not an 
amentum for their calyx; and, in 
his Fragments of a Natural Method, 
the order amentaceat does not con- 
tain the cypreſs, juniper, arbor 
vitæ, thuja; ſand-box-tree, and 
other cone b-aring trees, whole ca- 
lyx is an amentum. | 

We obſerved above, that in Boer- 
haave and Tournefort, the term 
amentactous reſpects trees only. In 
the latter, the claſs amentacei con- 
fitutes the ſecond diviſion of ape- 
talous trees; that is, of trees want ⸗ 
ing the petals, or painted leaves; 
and conſiſts of flowers, attached in 


a bundle, or heap, round a com- 


mon thread, or ſlender receptacle; 
| 1 which 
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which thread is deſcribed under the 


name of ; 
AMENTUM, catkin ; a ſpecies 


of calyx, conſiſtiug of a great num 


ber of chaffy ſcales, diſperſed along 
a llender thread, or receptacle, 
which, from its reſemblance to a 
cat's tail, has obtained, in Engliſh, 
the name of catkin ; in French, 
chaton ; and by many botanilts, the 
ſimilar appellation of catulus. The 
term amentum is uicd by Tourne- 
Fort and Linnzus, and 1s ſynoni- 
mous to julus, nucamentum, and 
caiulus, in other writers. Hide 
CALIX- | 

An amentum, as defined by Lin- 
næus, is a compoſition of a calyx, 
and a common receptacle. The 
Squamae, or ſcales, that form the 
amentum, mix alternately with the 
flowers, and reſemble the chaff in 
An ear of corn. 

This ſpecies of calyx occurs fre- 
quently in the claſſes Monecza, and 
Diacia of Linnzus ; that is, it is 
found to ſupport male and female 
flowers, that grow either on the 
{ſame root, as in rhe former claſs, 
or on two diſtin roots, as in the 
latter. ; 

In the born beam, carpinus; an 
amentum ſupports both male and 
female flowers, on the ſame root. 

In the willow, /alix; and the 
poplar, populus ; an amentum ſup- 


tts male and female flowers on 


diſtin roots. 

Male and female flowers, when 
produced from the ſame root, are 
ſometimes mixed together, ſome- 
times placed at a conſiderable di- 
Rance on the ſame plant. In the 
Jatter caſc, it is not uncommon to 
find an amentum ſupportiog the 


k fowers of one ſex, and a perian- 


— 


4 


4 


A NM 
thiĩum thoſe of the other. This iz 
exactly what happens in the hazel. 
nut, corylus ; where the male and 
female flowers are removed from 
each other, on the ſame plant, 
The male flowers form an amen- 
tum ; the female flowers are incloſed 
by a perianthium. In like manger, 
the walnut-tree, juglans; and the 
ſand-box tree, hura; have on the 
ſame root their male flowers, with 
an amentum ; their female flower 
with a perianthium. 

Arbor vitz, thuja; and the cy- 
preſs tree, have, upon the ſame 
root, the male flowers formed into 
an amentum, and the female flow- 
ers into a cone. Hide Coxiptr R. 

Of plants that have male and fe- 
male flowers on difſtia& roots, D;e- 
cia; the piſtacia-nut has its male 
flowers only formed into an amen- 
tum; a perianthium ſurroundin 
the female. The ſame thing hap- 

ns in the juniper-tree, and ſhrub- 

y-horſe tail, epbegra. 

Flowers that are ſupported by an 
amentum, whether male or female, 
or both, generally want the petals, 
or painted leaves. Fide Perairu, 
and CoroLLa.. This obſervation 
is exemplified ig the oak, beech, 
hazel, cypreſs, piſtacia-nut, and 
ſeveral others. 

The following 
the general rule. 

In the genus carex, which has 
male and female flowers, produced 
on the ſame root, the female flow- 
ers have a nedtarium, but no petals; 
the male flowers. have neither pe- 
tals, nor nectarium. Vide NECT &« 
RIUM. 

The contrary of this happens in 
the willow, /a/ix ; where the male 
and female flowers are produced on 

X diſtin 


are exceptions to 


eee ned 


8 


„ 
diſtin. roots. The male flowers, 


8 a — x we 4 12 4 
have a nedtarium, and Want petals 3 
A. „ | 


the female Want both. | 


In the poplar- tree, populus, both 

male and female flowers want pe- 
tals, and are furniſhed with a necta- 
FFF au oh 
_ The male flowers of the bireh- 
tree have a proper corolla, conſiſt 
ing of one petal, ' deeply divided 
into four parts, The female flow 
ers have no corolla that is percep- 
W F.-- 
Both male and. female flowers 
of the walnu!-tre?, juglans; are 
furniſhed with-a corolla; but this 
corolla is cut into fix parts in flou/- 
ers of the former ſex; into four 
in thoſe of the la ter. | 

Horn-beam, carpinus ; whoſe male 
flowers want the corolla, has its fe- 
male flowers furniſhed with one 
in the form of a calyx, conſiſting of 
one piece, divided into hx parts. 

The male flowers of the juniper- 
tree have no corolla, The female 
have three rigid petals, which con- 
tinue till the trait is arrived at ma- 
turity, 

ANDROGYNA Planta, (from 
amg, a man, and vun, Aa wo- 
man); a plant is ſaid to be andro- 
gynous, Which produces both male 
and female flowers on the ſame 
root; as the walnut, birch, horn- 
beam, nettle, oak, cheſnut, fir, 
box, mulberry, hazel, cyprefs, cat's 


tail, gba, plane tree, and many 


others. 

N. B. The nettle and mulberry, 
produce male and female flowers, 
either on the ſame, or diſtin roots. 
Vide MascuLus Flos, and FEMI- 
x EUS Flos. | 


„ 
vide Monotcita ; and have fre- 
quently an amentum for their calyx. 
Vue AMENTUM: 72. 
* NGIOS FRANCS Herbae, 
(from 4yyo, a veſſel; and owigua, a 
ſeed) ; herbs, whoſe ſeeds are 1n- 


{ cloſed in à covering; or veſſel; in 


oppoſition to gymn , where 
the ſeeds are ns in the 
bortom of the flower-cup, without 
any other external covering what- 
ever. In this view, Hermannus 
divides all ſuch herbs as are fur- 
niſhed with petals, into g ymno- 
Jpermous and angioſpermous. | 
The firſt feven claſſes exhauſt the 
divifion ariung from the number, 
Sc. of naked feeds : from the eighth 
claſs to the eighteenth incluſive, the 
herbs are angieſpermous, or fur- 
niſhed with a ſeed-veſſel. The dif- 
ferent ſtructure of ſuch ſeed-veſſels, 
their number, and other circum-- 
ſtances, ſuggeſt very properly the 
diviſion into claſſes. Thus the 
ſeed veſſel in ſome plants is dry, 
aud hard, and denominated a'cap- 
ſule; in others, it is a pod, as in 
the pea, bean, cabbage; in ſome a 
berry; in ſome, a fleſhy, or pulpy 
ſubſtance, containing a capſule ; as 
the apple, pear, &c. in others, a 
fleſhy or pulpy ſubſtance, contain- 
ing a ftone; as the cherry, plumb, 
peach. Again, ſome plants bave 
only one capſule 5; others have 
two; three, or more. It is evident, 
what beautiful diviſions muſt na- 
turally ariſe from a view of the _ 
whole vegetable kingdom in this 
way. Ia fact, the greateſt number 
of Hermannus's claſſes are true na+ 
tural aſſemblages ; whilſt the ſo 
much boaſted ſyſtem of Linnzus, 
ſeparates things that ought never to 


| Androgynous plants conſtitute 
the claſs Monacia, in Linnæus 1 


be disjoined, aud brings together 
| ſuck 


ſuch as agree in nothing but the 
fingle circumſtance that is the foun- 
dation of his method. 
ANG VYOSPERMIA, the name 
of the ſecond order in the claſs Di- 
dynamia of Linnzus, Jide Dibr- 
N AMI. 

Hermannus, we have ſeen, uſed 
this texm in its moſt extenſive ſenſe. 
Linn#us, the profeſt reformer. of 
botanical language, has reſtricted 
it to a few genera of plants, in a 
claſs, whoſe characteriſtic it is to 
have four ſtamina, two of which 
are long, and two ſhort, Fide 


STAMEN. | 


For the particular claflic cha- 
racters of didynamia, ice the term 
itſelf. 

With reſpect to this order, angy- 
ofpermia, the only eſſential cha- 
rater is, that the ſeeds are placed 
in a pericarpium, or veſſel ; a cha- 
rafter which is conſtant, and di- 
Kinguiſhes this order from the other, 
Gymneſpermia, under every form. 

The genus /e/ago, has no peri- 
carpium; but its ſingle ſeed, inſtead 
of being lodged in the bottom of 
the calyx, as in the order Gymno- 
ſpermia, is involved, or infolded by 
the corolla; the tube, or lower part 
of which is ſmall, and narrowed for 
that purpoſe. 

The fligma, in this order, is ge- 
nerally obtuſe. _Yide ST1IGMa. 

Fox-gloye, digitalis; american- 
viburnum, /antana; bear's-breech, 
acanthus; torenia, ſelago and ovieda, 

ave an acute ſtigma. | 

The corolla is univerſally mono- 
-petalons, both in this and the other 
order, except in the genus melian- 
ibu, honey-flower ; which has four 


T# 2 

The corolla too, is generally rin. 
gent, or gaping. | 

In hoover, ſcrophularia; fox- 
glove, digitalis ; ſelago, and ſome 
other genera which belong to this 
orcer, the corolla ſpreads at © the 
. | 28 
Many plants of this order, have 
a double fiigma. Take the follow- 
{ing examples: broom-rape, ora» 
banche ; oily purging- grain, /e/a- 
mum; © chaſte-tree,  witex'; mimu- 
las, Me. 
From the reſemblance which the 
corolla of the plants of this order 
bears to a maſque, Tournefort has 
diſtinguiſhed them by the name of 
perſonati, or maſqued-flowers; which 
conſtitute the third” claſs in his 
ſyſtem. Yide PerSoOxATI. © 

The order Angioſpermia, is ſyno- 
nimous to Per/onate, the fortieth 
order of Linnæus's Fragments, and 
makes part of the twelfth claſs Rin- 
gentes, 1n Royen's Natural Method, 
It is however to be obſerved, that 
Linnæus's Natural Order, Perso- 
nate, contains ſeveral genera that do 
not belong to the ſecond order of 
the claſs Didynamia, in his Sexual 
Syſtem: as ſpeedwell, veronica; 
malabar- nut, jaſficia; hedge- hyſſop, 
ratiola; vervain, verbena; which 
ns to the fecond claſs, Dian- 
dria. | 2 

The term angioſpermous, is equi- 
valent to Rivinus's Semina tea Pe- 
ricarpio, ſeeds covered with a peri- 
carpium. | | 
ANGULI Fehi, the prominent 
parts of an horizontal leaf. Vid 
FOL1UM. | 
ANISOSTEMONOPETALE, 
the barbarous name of the fifth 


| peels and a nectarium of one 


claſs in Wachendorffius“ Natural 
ANQ- 


Method. 
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ANOMALE, (from à priv. and 
„or, a law); irregular: the name 
pf the twenty · ſixth and thirty- third 
laſſes in Ray's Method, The for- 
er, reſpecting herbs; the latter, 
rees. The eleventh claſs in Tour- 
efort's Method, has alio obtained 
his name, and conſiſts of plants 
hoſe corolla is compoſed of 1everal 
rregular and diſſimilar pieces. The 
xconite, columbine, violet, fu- 
nitory, lark-ſpur, orchis, fraxi- 
ella, and ſeveral other plants, 
yhich have a zedtariun, are re- 
luced to this claſs of amen, 
Vide NECTARIUM. 

Auomalae is likewiſe the. name of 
he fourth, thirteenth, and twenty- 
econd claſſes of Pontedera's Syſtem, 
Ind the-ninth of Linnæus's Metho- 
jus Cahcina; or method derived 
rom the form, ſtructure, and fitua- 
ion of the calyx. 

ANOMOJODIPERIANTHA, 
he. barbarous name of the third 
laſs in Wachendorffius's Natural 
ethod. - 
ANTHEMIDES, the name of 
be eleventh claſs, in Cæſalpinus“s 
dyſtem; containing a number of 
plants, which. are furniſhed with 
everal naked ſeeds within a com- 
non calyx, each petal or floret 
zaving a ſingle ſeed. It anſwers to 
dart of the fyngene/ious, or com- 
pound flowers of Linnzus ; 2nd is 
xemplified in the daiſy, bellix. 
æſalpinusꝰs twelfth claſs, Acanaceæ, 
dr Cichorace, contains the remain- 
ng part of the compound flowers. 
Vide ACANACEZ®, Cc. 
ANTHERA, (from amo, a 
lower); the Apex of Ray, 2 
efort, and Rivinus; the Cagſula 
Draminis of Malpighi. Yide Phi- 


| to each filament ; this is ſtyled by 


AN 
ſummit, / or top of the ſtamen, 
connected with "ho flower, and 
elevated by means of the filament, 
or thread. Fide STAMEN, and 


FILAMEN TUM. 
From the great utility of the 12 | 
di- 


duſt contained within this part 
the fructification, Linnæus 
ſtinguiſhed it by the name of an- 
thera, or, the fl-wer, by way of 
eminence. 
The fine and coloured duſt cone 
cained within it, which he has de- 
nominated Pollen, is diſcharged, 
when ripe, for the impregnation of 
the plant, by the anchera, which 
ſwells and burſts open for that pur- 
poſe, Lide POLLEN. 
This is a leading principle in 


the celebrated Sexual . of 
Linnzus. 


Natural 8 ä 


The moſt natural ſtructure of the 
anthera, by which I always mean 
the moſt common, or that which is 
found to obtain in the greateſt num- 
ber of plants, is, in point of ſitua· 
tion, to be placed on the top of the 
blament; in point of number, a 
ſingle anthera to each filament. 


Different and ſtri ting — 
We obſerved above, that the ge- 


nerality of plants bave a fingle an- 
thera to each filament ; the jfollow- 
ing are exceptions to the general 
rule. 

The herb mercury, mercurialis, 
and ranunculus, have two anther# 


Linnæus, anthera didyma ; and is 


frequently end in * claſs Mo- 


G 


Jo bi Botanica, pag. 1 * 
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theræ. 
therz arc wanting. 


AN 
Fumitory, fumaria; 
antheræ to each filament. 

Bryony, bryonia; has five an- 
therz to three filaments ; a ſingle 
anthera upon one of the filaments, 
and the remaining four equally di- 
vided between the other two. 

The chocolate-nut, beobroma ; 
has five antherz to each filament. 

The bean, pea, . vetch, furze, 
trefoil, liquorice, and all the other 
butter- fly ſhaped flowers (the Dia- 
dripbia of Linnzus) have gene- 
rally ten antheræ to two hlaments, 
or, more properly, to two ſets of 
united ſtamina. 

The gourd, cucurbita, has one 
anthera, common to three ſilaments. 
Dandelion, feverfew, groundſel, 
and all the other compound flowers, 
(the Syzgene/ia of Linnzus) have 
one anthera, common to five fila- 
ments: or, to ſpeak more properly, 
five antherz united in a cylinder, 
are placed upbu fve diſtinct and ſe- 
parate filaments. 

The genera chelone, and marty- 
nia, which belong io the claſs Di- 
dynamia of Linnzus, and conſe- 
quently have four ſtamina, two of 
which are Jong, and two ſhort, are 
very fingular in their ſtructute. 
Within the uppermoſt, or talleſt 
air of ſlamina, is placed the rudi- 
ment of a fifth filament, ſharp and 
pointed, without an anthera. 

Vervain, verbena, though of the 
Claſs Diandria, has four filaments, 
wo ſhorter than the reſt, and but 
wo antheræ. Some ſpecies of ver- 
Vain have four anther, 

Hedge-hyſſop, praticla, likewiſe 
of the claſs Diandria, has four hla- 
ments ; two ſhorter than the reft, 
and barren ; that is, without an- 
In ſome ſpecies, three an- 


has three 


A N 
In a ſpecies of the trumpet : flower 


Bi gnonia, called by Linnæus ca 1 
talpa, there are only two perfeall. ” 
ſtamina, or ſtamina with anthberzM ch; 
The three remaining rudimeni bu 
of ſtamina, are ſhorter than the fo: 
other tuo, and want the a fc 
there. - ' | len 
Turmerick, curcama; of Lin wo 
næus's firſt claſs, Monandria; hall 1:0; 
hve ſtamina, four of which are in 
perfett, or, according to Linnæu fil 
| caſtrated; that is, want the antherzM wh 
Some ſpecies of geranium, parti as 
cularly that called by Linnæus Ci ter 
cutarium, have the filaments furniſh 
ed alternately only, with antherzM 7. 
that is, hve antherz to ten fila 
ments. : 
The antherz, we obſerved, : 
generally ſeated on the tops of the 
fla ments. ſtr⸗ 
The herb paris, and aſarabaccafaſ 
aſarum, have the antheræ fixe tor 
to the middle or ſides of the fila as 
ments. bn 10754 as 
Birth-wort, ariſtolochia, has n . 
ſtlaments; the antherz, which ar the 
{1x in number, adhere to the ſtigma} or 
In cuckow- pint, arum, there a 1d: 
likewiſe no filaments, unleſs a nun 
ber of nectaria, thick at the baſe pir 
and terminated with thread- ſnapei 7:6 
tendrils, The antherz are nume fod 
rous, four-cornered, placed berweet 5 
a double row of tendrils, and ad ing 
here to the receptacle, which, ii coc 
this genus, is ah. Lide 8A 20. 
The anthetæ are generally fur an 
niſhed with one or more cells, / tur 
culi, for containing the fine dull nec 
or vivitying . powder, mentioned in 
above. | 55 22 
Mercury, has one cell. F ] 
Hellebore, has two cells. 4 


1 Or chis, 


AN 
- Orchis, three; and h 

Fritillaria, four. 

The powder, when ripe, is dif- 
charged by the anthera, which 
burſts, either on the fide, as in moſt 
flowers; on the top, or apex, as in 
ſnow-drop; or through the whole 
length downwards, as in barren- 
wort, epimedium; and hon's leaf, 
leontice. 

This burſting of the antheræ, is 
fliled by Linnzus, Dehi/centia ;- and 
where the opening is very minute, 
as in ſome ſpecies of anther, it is 
termed APERTURA. 


Terms expreſſing the mode of connec- 
tion of the Anthera with the Fi- 


lament. 


Ax THEN ERECTE, ered, or 
ſtraight antheræ; when they are 
faſtened by either extremity to the 
top of the filament; by the baſe, 
as in moſt plants; or by the top, 
as in meadow-ſ{affron, colchicum. 

AnTHERZ INCUMBENTES, an- 
therz which lie upon the filaments, 
or are faſtened to them by the 
ſides ; oppoſed to ere. | 
This term is exemplified in ſea- 
pink, fatice; the currant-tree, 
ribes; the pink, dianthus ; ſea-dat- 
fodil, pancratium, &c. 

Ax THERA VERSATILES, veer- 
ing about like a vane, or weather- 
cock; when they are placed hori- 
zontally on the t6p of the filament, 
and conſequently fo poized, as to 
turn on it, like a vane, or the 
needle of a compaſs. Exemplified 
in cock's-comb, celoſia; geranium, 
clutia, amarauthus, and eriocaulon. 

Note, the verſatile anthera, is a 
ſpecies of the incumbent. 

Indian flowering-reed, and the 


his, 


Sn 
genus cout, have their, antherz 
| og; or attached by the 
fides, not to a filament, but to a 
nectarium, the upper-lip of which 
ſerves in the laſt genus, inſtead of a 
filament. WERE 


Terms of Figure and Reſemblante. 
 Anthera Lineari;, (mall, and flen- 
der, like a line; as heliacarpus, a- 
pelia, &c. 3 3 
Anthera Subulata, aul ſhaped, or 
narrowing towards the wp; as in 
the genus roella. r 
Anthera Haſtata, like a ſpear, or 
Javelin, as in the genus 7acquina. . 
Anthera Oblonga, of, an oblon 
figure, or much longer than broad; 
as in the capſicums, blood-flower, 
hamanthus; and evolvulus. 3 
Anthera Bicornis, with divifions 
like two horns ; as in winter-preen, 
pyrola ; whortle-berries, vaccinium. 
An:thera Bifida, parted half-way 
down in two; as in heath, erica... 
Anthera Bileba, parted more than 
half-way down in two, with wide an 
concave diviſions, as in eye-bright. 
 Anthera Sagittata, arrow-ſhaped ; 
as in crocus, flax, Iinum; and the 
pine apple, bromelia. of 
Anthera Cordata, heart-ſhaped ; as 
{weet-weed, capraria ; tinus, buctda. 
Anthera Reniformis, kidney-ſhaped; 
as in ginora, and !rade/cantia. Th 
The kidney ſhaped anthera, as = 
well as the kidney ſhaped ſeeds, 
is very common in the claſs Mor - 
nadelphia of Linnæus. BR 
Antkera Ovata, egg: ſhaped ; an 
in limeum. 2 
Anthcra Subowvata, nearly ap- 
proaching to the gg ſhape, as in 
{parrow-wort, pafſerinth, 


: 


Anthera Rotunda and Globeſa, tho? 
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diſtinguiſhed by Linnæus, ſeem to 17 1 
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AN 

cf equa! import; round, or without, 
any angles; calamus, a genus of 
the Hexandria of Linnæus, furniſhes 
an example of the former term; 
the herb mercury, mercurialis, of 
the latter. 3 

Anthera Subrotunda, roundiſh, or 
a little round; as in louſe- wort; ce- 
raſtium; american viburnum, lan- 
taza ; orach, . artiplex ; american 
nipht - ſhade, phytolacca ; baſtard 
milk-vetch, phaca. 


Anthera Trigona, three-cornered 7 Anthera Incur va. and Incurvata, 


as in the roſe. 
AntheraTetragona, four-cornered ; 


2 in hemp, cannabis; the poplar, 
populus ; and 


fraxinella, difamnus. 

Aut bera Lunulata, and Lunularis, 
creſcent, or moon-ſhaped; as in 
the ſtrawberry, and marſh cinque- 
foil, comarumn. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable 
terms for expreſſing the ſhape and 
figure of the antherz ; to particu- 


larize them all, with the minute 


exactneſs of Linnæus, in his Genera 
Plantarum, would be endleſs, and, 
indeed, is altogether unneceſlary. 

The following terms relating to 
the anthera, cannot be diſpoſed 
under any particular head. 

Anthera Acuta, ſharp, or terminat- 
ing in an acute angle; as in comfrey, 


1 Jymphytum ; and honey-wort, cerinthe. 


Anthera Acuminata, tapering to a 
point; as in fox-glove, digitali: ; 
and thlaſpi. 

Anthera Obtu/a, blunt, oppoſed 


wo the two former; as in herb-ben- 
net, geum; bear's breech, acanthus. 


Anthrra Diftia4a, diſtin, or un 


_ connected with each other; as in 


moſt plants. 


_ Anthera Diftans, a term expreſ- 
—_— ſing the remoteneſs of the antherz 
pom each other; as in the genera 
iber, and moring. 


AN 
Anthera Connivens, approaching, 
or inclining towards each other, 
oppoſed to the two former; as in 
lung-wort, pulmonaria ; borage, bo» 
rago; night-ſhade, /olanum; and 
ſeveral _ of the claſs Didyna- 


mia, of Linnæus; as ſnap-dragon, 
antirrhinum ; ground-ivy, glecoma ; 
ſavory, /aturcia, &c. 

Anthera Connata, Coherens, united 
together; as in water milfoil, 2tri- 
cularia. 


bowed, or crooked; as in vervain, 
ver bena; and ſilk cotton- tree, bombax. 
Anthera Villaſa, covered with ſoft 
hairs, wooly; as in bear's-breech, 
acanthus. f 
Anthera Hirſuta, rough with hair, 
as in the day nettle, lamium; and 
elephant's-head, rhinanthus. _ 
Anthera Membranacea, hard, like 
parchment ; as in the genus triplarit. 
Anthera Pellucida, ſhining, or tran- 


mum. This tranſparency 1s obſerved 
in the barren antherz of the female 
flower only ; for this genns of 
plants belongs to the claſs Diæcia 
of Linnzus, and conſequently, has 


| its male and female flowers upon 


diſtinct roots. Hide MascuLvs 
and Feminevus' Flo. 


Principles of the Sexual Method. 


1. Every vegetable is furniſhed 
with flower and fruit. Hide FLos, 
and FrxucTvus, 

2. The flower and fruit together 
conſtitute the fructiſication. Yide 
FRUCTIFICATIO, 

3. The fructification, therefore, 
is the eſſence of the vegetable. 

4 The eſſence of the flower con- 


fiſts in the anthera and ſtigma. Vid. 
OTIGMA,s 


ſparent; as in moon- ſeed, meni/per- Þ 
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5. The anthera, and ſtigma, 
herefore, conſtitute a flower, with 
pr without the calyx and corolla. 
ide CaLix and COROLLA. 
6. The anthera produces, and, 


na. hen ripe, diſcharges a powder 
on, alled pallen, which, falling upon 
"a; he ſtigma, is abſorbed by a tough 


and viſcid humour, with which the 
urface of that part is covered ; and 
paſſin . the ſtyle which 
orreſponds to the vagina in ani- 
mals, diſcharges what Linnæus 
alls the aura ſeminalis, for the 
mpregnation of the germen, or 


GERMEN. 

7. To ſpeak, by analogy, there- 
fore, the antherz may be conſider- 
ed as the teſticles ; the pollen con- 
tained within them, as the enen 
naſculinum, or male ſeed ; and the 
filament, which elevates the an- 
theræ, as the ſpermatic veſſels. 
Vide POLLEN, and FILAMENTUM. 

8. The ſtigma is to be con ſidered 
in general, as the female organ of 


of generation in plants: in particular, 
ia as the wulva, or labia cunni. 
1as 8 
on Arguments in ſupport of the opinion 
Us that the Anthera is the male or- 
gan of generation in plants. 
5 1. The flower univerſally pre- 
" - Wcedes the fruit, as generation and 
ed conception precede the birth. 
58, ſay univerſally, becauſe the few in- 
ſtances which ſeem to contradict 
_ this aſſertion, are found, pon exa- 
-/, mination, to be exceptions in ap- 
pearance only. | 
© Meadow-ſaffron, colchicum, and 
' W vitch-bazel, Bamamelis, flower in 
n- autumn, and produce fruit the fol- 
1, lowing ſpring; a ſingular fact in 


varium below. Vide STYLUs, and. 


| tended organs of generation, the 


& # 

vegetation, which, to an in attentive F 
obſerver, might ſuggeſt the 'opt-- 
nion, that, in theſe plants, the 
flower is preceded by the fruit. 
In the plantain-tree, 'muſa ; the 
germen, or ſeed-bud, which is very 
large, has attained'its full prowth, 
but not maturity, before the male 
flowers appear. The fruit, there- 
fore, does not precede the” flower, 
even in this inſtance, where the 


germen is not impregnated by the 
Wen to 


male duſt. 

2. Another argument for the 
ſexes of plants, is derived from the 
ſituation and proportion of the pre- 


antherz, and ſtigma. 
In an erect, or upright flower, 
the antheræ and ſligma are either of 
equal length, as in moſt plants; or 
the antheræ are confiderably taller ; 
that the duſt, when diſcharged, may 
fall upon the top of the ſtigma. 
In an inverted flower, flos nutans, 
the female organ is longer than the 
male, for the ſame reaſon. Of this 
we have familiar inſtances in the 
ſnow- drops, campanulas, and fri- 
tillarias. It is obvious, that if the 
ſtamina were longer than the page 
lum, or female organ, in ſuch plants, 
no impregnation, could ever, on 
the hypotheſis of Linnzus,” poſhibl 
enſue : as the duſt, when Tipe 
diſcharged, would fall to the ground, 
and never approach the ſtigma, "i 
which lies in the oppoſite direction. 
In flowers that flope downwards, 
or droop, both organs incline to- 
wards the under fide; and the an- 
therz are generally placed imme- 
diately above the ſtigma. ' Wild 
ſenna, caſia; and all the butter-fly 
ſhaped flowers, the Diadelphia of 


- 
e 
- 


a 28 
Linnæus furniſh examples, 4k 
2 
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In flowers that ſlope upwards, 
2 ad/cendens ; both organs are 
placed cloſe under the upper ſide; 
as in the Didynamia Gymneſpermia 
of Linnzus. 

Thus we have ſeen, that the pi- 

Hlum, in every inſtance, follows 
the direction of the antherz; that 
Its length is likewiſe regulated by 
the male organ; and that the fine 
duſt diſcharged by the antheræ does, 
in effect, fall upon the ſtigma. 

In the pink, dJianthus, the ſtyle 
is generally longer than the fta- 
mina: and the ſtigma is bent back- 
wards, to receive the pollen, which 
otherwiſe would eſcape. In ſome 
ſpecies, the fiyli are exceedingly 
long, bur are fo rolled back, that 
the impregnation by the male duſt, 
can eaſily be accompliſhed without 
the inflection or bending of the 
flower. 

The long ſtyli in the fennel- 
flower, nigella, are likewiſe rolled 

ck for the ſame purpoſe. . 

 Hitherto we have treated of the 
ſituation of the antheræ and ſtigma, 
when they are placed within the 
ſame covers, and form together a 
fruftification, which is termed by 
Linnzus, an hermaphrodite flower. 
The fituation of theſe eſſential 

of fructifieation, is no leſs 
favourable to the hypotheſis of the 


ſexes, when they are placed within 


diſtinct covers, v the ſame root, 
as in the cla Monccia of Linnzus, 
where the flowers that have the an- 
there only, which he calls male- 
flowers, are generally placed im- 
mediately above the female-flowers, 
or ſach as have the piſtillum only; 
and that, either upon the ſame, or 
different ſoot-ſtalks. Thus in the 
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the male - flowers, or thoſe furniſhed 
with the antheræ, are placed above 
the female · flowers, upon different 
ſpikes in the former, and upon the 
2 ſpike in the latter. Vide Spica. 


Exception. The genera ora, 
xixania, and poterium, garden- 
burnet, have the male-flowers 
placed below the female; the two 
former on the fame panicle x the 
latter on the ſame ſpike. Via. 
PANICULA-: 

In compound flowers, the Synge- 
nefia of Linnæus, there are few 
barren plants, or that do not ripen 
ſeed; a circumſtance which Lin- 
næus accounts for from the fitu- 
ation of the antherz, which are, 
in a manner, perforated by the 
ſigma. Vide SynGExEs1A. 

In the order polygamia fruſtranea, 
of the claſs Syngeneſia, the florets, in 
the circumference (radius) which 
are female, or furniſhed with the 
piſtillum only, are never impreg- 
nated, though there are hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the center, {diſcus} ; 
becauſe the ſtigma is wanting. To 
this order belong the ſun-flowers, 
centaury, c. 

In ſaxifrage, ſaxiſraga; and ſe- 
veral plants, where the piſtillum is 
very ſhort; the antheræ approach 
and form a compact body imme- 
diately above the ſtigma. 

This approaching of the antheræ, 
ſays Linnæus, is very remarkable 
in the genus celaſa, at the time of 
their burſting and diſcharging the 
duſt. ; 

3- Among animals, the male and 
female organs of generation ripen, 
and are in a capacity of performing 
their functions much about the ſame 


— 


genera zra; and coix, Job's-tears, 


time. 


1 
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In plants, the ſti 
he ſuppoſed female organ, is in its 
rreateſt vigour, when the male duſt 


the Ws diſcharged Wy its organ the an- 

CA, here: | 

yra; his colucidence: in point of 
n- Wime, is obſerved, not only in her- 

vers Nnaphrodite flowers, or ſuch as have 

two he "anthet® and ſtigma contained 
the Within the ſame covers; but like- 


viſe in the claſſes Menacia and 
D;ztia of Linnæus, where thoſe 


e, organs are placed apart within dif- 
ew Wecrent covers, on the ſame root as 
pen Wn the former, or on diſtinct roots, 


as in the latter. In theſe claſſes, 
he male flowers ripen their antherz, 
at the very time in which the fe- 
ale flowers ripen their ſtigma, To 
rengthen the concluſion in favour 
of the ſexes, from the above men 
tioned facts, let it be remarked, 


ich Wthat in the plantain-tree,  mu/a, 

the W where the male flowers are poſlerior 
eg- to the female, there is no impreg- 
ro- nation, the pericarpium being bar- 


yo or devoid of fe: ds. 
. In the generality of flowers, 


rs, * ſtigma withers and falls off, 
after the diſcharge of the pollen 
ſe- ¶ and fall of the antheræ. 
| Is Such are the principal arguments 
ch for the ſexes, ariſing from a general 
he- WH view of the ſtructure, proportion, 
and ſituation of the ſuppoſed or- 
E, gans. 
ble Experiments on theſe organs, 
of W give riſe to a ſecond ſet of argyu- 
he W ments ; the management and cul- 
ture of fig and palm- trees, furniſh 
nd a chird fort. Theſe, along with 
n, the oppoſite ſet of arguments, em- 
og W ployed by Dr. Alſton, and other 
me eminent naturalifts, ſhall be fully 


enumerated under the articles Ge- 


neration, and Sexes of Plants, whi- 


which is 
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ther we refer our readers. ver- 

GRNERKAT Io, and Sgx us. 
ANTHOPHILI, (from arbers a 

flower, and , to love). F — 
The varieties ariſing chiefly from 


the colours of the corolla, in the 


ſame ſpecies of plants, are the prin· 
ci pal object of the floriſt, In many 
ſpecies of flowers, the colour is va- 
riable; as in the tulip, hyaeinth, 
ranunculus, pink, blue bottle, vio- 
let, columbine, fumitory, c. Such 
flowers, therefore, claim, in ami 
eminent manner, the attention: of 
the floriſt. Yide VarigTAs. 

Double flowers, which are a ſpe» 
cies of monſters in the vegetable 
kingdom, and ariſe from a ſuxuri- 
ancy of nouriſhment, are likewiſe 
the delight of the floriſt, Vide 
PLEenus Flos, MuLTipLicaTUus 
Flos, &c. Phil. Bot. p. 81, 240: 

ANTHUS, (from vg, a flower); 
the flower. A term uſed by Co- 
lumna, ſynonimous to the corollg 
of Linnzus. 

We have ſeen that the petals, or 
painted leaves, are not eſſential to 
the exiſtence of a flower, which, ac- 
cording to Linnæus, is conſtituted by 
the preſence of the antherz and ſtig- 
ma. Vide Principles of the Sexual 
Method, under the article Ax THEN. 

The ſuppoſed utility of theſe pres» 
tended organs in the buſineſs *= 
neration, ſuggeſted the — 
When that utility was not ſo much 
as dreamt of, we need not wonder, 
that the petals, or painted leaves of 
the plant, which are ſo very bean- 
tiful and conſpicuous, ſhould claim 
a principal regard; and even be 
characteriſed by the name of rhe 
flower ; efpecially as ſeveral ſyſtems 
or methods, particularly "thoſe of 


Rivinus and Tournefort, are _ 


4 J 
11 
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ed upon the figure; number, ſitua | was ci wy with Tournefort 
tion and regularity of that part of | and publiſhed a method founde ** 
the plant. ' 4 | upon the number and regularity « lick 
- APERTURA, (from aperio, to | the petals, among other. curioy e 
open); an aperture or opening ; | doftrines, denies the exiſtence « fifty 
the minute opening in certain ſpe- | apetalous flowers. Arr 
cies of antherz, ſo called. Jide ArgzTaie; the name of a dill nat 
ANTHERA. viſion or claſs, in moſt of the ſyſteſ Ih 
- APETALUS Flas, (from à priv. matic botaniſts, conſiſting of ſuc the 
and petalum, a petal;; having no | herbs and trees as want the coroll: , 

ls, or corolla. The term was | Apetalous herbs are generally ſubMW 7 
uſed by Tournefort, and adopted or 


by Linnæus, and is equivalent to 
the Imperfeus of Rivinus, Knau- 
tius, and Pontedera ; the Stamineus 
of Ray; the [ncompletus of Vaillant, 
and the Capillaccus of other bota- 
niſts, Yide CoxoLLA. 

In almoſt every former ſyſtem, 

the preſence or ' abſence of ſuch 
a conſpicuous part as the pe- 
tals, was a leading point : in the 
_- ſexual ſyſtem, the corolla is totally 
diſregarded, in the primary divi- 
ſions, which are formed ſolely on 
the number, proportion, fituation, 
union and abſence of the ftamina, 
or ſuppoſed male organ of genera- 
tion in plants. Hence we are not 
'to expett in the Genera Plantarum, 
as in other botanical writings, a liſt, 
exhibiting at one view, all che plants 
which -are not furniſhed with pe- 
-tals : theſe are to be found diſperſed 
among the different claſſes in that 
.accurate and elaborate work. 
Ina general, few of the amenta- 
.ceous flowers, and fewer of the 
claſs Cryprogemia, containing the 
moſſes, muſhrooms, ferns and ſea- 
weed, are furniſhed with petals. 
Jide Aus x rTAcEUs Flos, and Car e- 
TOGAMIA. 

Many of the graſſes likewiſe, 
want the corolla. 


divided into apetalous, properly { 
called, which want - petals, but 
have the ſtamina : Apetalous with 
out flowers, which apparently want 
petals, ſtamina and calyx ; as the 
terns, which are dorſiferous; that 
is, bear their fruit on the back o 
the leaf: and apetalous without 
flower and fruit, as the moſſes and 
muſhrooms. | 

Apetalous trees contain, among 
others, ſuch whoſe flowers have the 
ſpecies of calyx called amentum, 
Vide AMENTUM, © | 

Theſe are the amentacei and ju- 
liferi of Tournefort, Hermannuz, 
and others. Jide AMENTACEUS 
Flos, &e. They form à conſider- 
able part of the claſſes Monæcia and 
Diecia, of Linnzus. Vide Mo- 
NOECIA, Cc. | 

APEX, the top, or ſummit ; 1 
term uſed by Tournefort, Rivinus, 
and Ray, ſynonimous to the a. 
thera of Linnæus. Vide Ax THERA. 
APEX Folii, the tip or upper 
extremity of the leaf. Yide Fo- 
LIUM. | 
| APHYLLA, (from a priv. and 
e, a leaf); devoid. of leaves; 
the name of the firſt claſs in Sau- 
vage's ingenious Methodus Feliorum, 
conſiſting of plants which are en- 
tirely deilitute of leaves. 


- "Chriſtian Knaut, a Saxon, who | 


To 
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To this-claſs belong muſhrooms, | 
ſeveral of the ſea-weed, ruth, gar- 
lick, &c. 

APYRINEZE, the name of the 
fiſty-third claſs in Lud. Gerard's 
Arrangement of the Plants that are 
natives of Provence, in France. 
The claſs conſiſts of two genera, 
the myrtle and pomegranate. 

AQUATICA Plantæ, (from 
aqua, water) ; plants that grow in, 
or near water, Aquaticks. The 
name of a claſs in Dodoneus's, 
Porta's, ang J. Bauhin's Methods. 

Where artificial arrangement was 
yet in its infancy, ſyſtems were con- 
ſtructed, not as in modern times, 
from the ſtructure and ſituation of a 
particular part, but from a complex 
view of the whole plant. Neither 
was this view confined merely to the 
habit; it included every circum- 
ſtance, however different ; the place 
of growth, the time of flowering, 
the medicinal.and œconomical uſes, 
the ſenſible qualities, and ſeveral 
other circumſtances, which by mo- 
dern ſyſtematical writers, are totally 
diſregarded. 

The diſtinction from the place of 
growth into aquatic, marine, and 
terreſtrial plants, is a very ancient, 
and, in my opinion, a very proper 
diſtinction. The modern ſyilems, by 
ſtudying elegance and uniformity, 
have frequently overlooked utility 
altogether. 

ARBOR, a tree; a perennial 
plant, which riſes to a very great 
height, with a ſimple, woody and 
durable ſtem, or trunk. By theſe 
characters, are trees, with great ac- 
curacy, diſtinguiſhed from herbs, 
whoſe ſtems are frequently com- 
pound, herbaceous, or ſucculent, and 
die down to the root every year, 
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All trees too are perenmial; as'is 


| evident from the characters juſt 


enumerated : many herbs are either 
annual, that is of one year's dura- 
tion; or biennial, of two ; thoſe 
only are -perennial, whoſe roots, 
not periſhing with the ſtems, con. 
tinue a long time under the ſurface 
of the ground, and put forth a new 
ſtem every year. Vide Henna. 

Upon theſe obvious and ſtriking 
differences was founded the very 
ancient diviſion of vegetables, into 
herbs and trees; tho', perhaps, that 
diſtinction was principally ſaggeſted 
by the difference of ſize and dura- 
tion of the plants in queſtion. Be 
that as it may, the diviſion has 
been eſteemed ſo natural and ſpon- 
taneous, that, from the time of 
Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus to the 
preſent age, it has obtained a prin- 
cipal place in almoſt every ſyſtem, 
except that of Linnzus, which 
mixes herbs and trees promiſcuouſly 
together. | 

Among the celebrated names in 
botany, which have retained the an- 
cient diſtinction, are numbered Cz- 
ſalpinus, the father of ſyſtematic bo- 
tany; Moriſon, Hermannus, Chriſto- 
pher Knaut, Boerhaave, Ray, Pon- 
tedera, and Tournefort. The latter, 
rather than omit a diviſion, through 
cuſtom become neceſſary, choſe to 
hurt the elegance and uniformity 
of his plan; and, in fact, ſpun out 
into twenty two claſſes, what, with - 
out ſuch diviſion, might have been 
eahly compriſed in ſeventeen, 

On the oppoſite fide are ranged 
Rivinus, Chriſtian Knaut, Linnzus, 
Ludwig, and other names of lefs 
note. ; 

The diſtinction into trees an 


ſhrubs, tho' of equal antiquity, is 
* i 
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neither ſo obvious, nor are its li- 
mits ſo accurately aſcertained. In 
fact, of the numerous characteriſtic 
differences which have been ſug- 
gelled by botanical writers, not ont 
is perfectly ſatis factory. To ſay 
with Tournefort, that trees are uni- 
verſally taller than ſhrubs, is, in 
effect, ſaying nothing, unleſs a cer- 
tain fixed; immutable ſtandard were 
previouſly eſtabliſhed. Belides, every 
thing reſpecting dimenſion is ſo va 
riable in its nature, and depends ſo 
much upon difference of climate, 
ſoil and management, that were a 
ſtandard of this kind attempied to 
be eſtabliſhed, the greateſt confu- 
Gon would enſue; and the ſame 
plant in different countries, and 
even in oppoſite ſoils in the ſame 
country, would receive different 
appellations, according as it ex- 
ceeded, or came ſhort of, the given 
ſtandard. 


| 


Thus the ricinus, or palma-chrifti ; 


the dwarf roſebay, rh: dodendron; 
the ſtrawberry-tree, arbutus; and 
ſeveral others, which grow to the 
fize of very large trees in warm cli- 
mates, are, in this country, equalled 
and even exceeded in height by 
many of our {malleſt ſhrubs. 

The difference of (oil and culture 
in the ſame climate, produces a 
like diverſity in dimenſion, Thus, 
to take an example from herbaceous 
vegetables, the marigold, which, 
in a fat and moiſt earth riſes two 
ſeet high, ſcarce exceeds the ſame 


number of inches in a dry and gra- 


velly foil, 

Nature, ſays Linnzus, has put 
no limits between trees and ſhrubs. 
Where then are we to ſearch for 
the foundation of this diſtin&ion ? 


Not in the difference of ſize and 
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height, for nothing can be more 


fallible. Either, he continues, there 
are no limits at all, or they are to 
be found in the buds ; and the 
plants are ſtiled trees, when their 
items come up with buds ; ſhrubs 
when they ariſe without buds : but 
this diſtinction is ſufficiently con- 
tuted by its author, who imme- 
diately ſubjoins, that there are ſel- 
dom any buds upon the very large 
trees in India; which mult, there- 
fore, notwithſtanding their great 
height, according to this definition, 
be reckoned ſhrubs. _ 

The learned Dr. Alſton, in his 
Tyrocinium Botanicum, ſeems to con- 
ſider the diſtinction into trees and 
ſhrubs, as a true natural diſtinAion, 
and endeavours to trace its founda- 
tion in the internal ſtructure of the 
plants themſelves. All trees, ſays 
he, wheiher they bear buds or not, 
are covered with the two barks, the 
outer and inner, called by botaniſts, 
cortex and liber. Shrubs differ from 


herbaceous vegetables in the dura- 


tion of their ſtems; from trees in 
the nature of their covering, which 
is not a bark, but a cuticle, or 
imple ſkin, 

This thought is ingenious ; but 
the fact on which it depends, is not 
ſufficiently aſcertained, 

The farther diſtiaction into ſhrubs 
and under-ſhrubs, which is exceed- 
ingly arbitrary and indeterminate, 
was fiſt ſuggeſted by Cluſius, in a 
work entitled, Rariores 6 Exotice 
Plante, publiſhed in 1576 ; and 
afterwards adopted by Cæſalpinus, 
and others. ide Frxurtex, and 
SUFFRKUTEX. 

ARBUSTIVA, (from arbu/tum, 
a copſe of ſhrubs, or trees; an or- 
chard, or vineyard); the thirty» 

ninth 
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ninth order of plants in the former 
editions of Linnzus's Fragments of 
a natural Method, containing theſe 
genera, the myrtle, mock-orange, 
philadelphus ; eugenia, guayava, or 
bay plumb, p/dium ; and the clove- 


tree, caryophyllus. 
belong to the claſs /co/andria, in the 
ſexual method ; the laſt to the claſs 
Polyandria. 

In the lateſt editions of theſe frag- 
ments, the abovementioned-genera 
form the mineteenth order, under 
the title of Heſperideg. Viade Hes- 
PERIDE®. | 

ARILLUS, an improper term in- 
vented by Linnaeus, and defined to 
be the proper exterior coat, or co- 
vering of the ſeed, which falls off 
ſpontaneoully. ; 


All ſeeds are not furniſhed with 


an arillus; in many, a dry covering, 
or ſcarf- Kin, ſupplies its place. In 
jeſſamy, hound's tongue, cynogloſſum; 
cucumber, fraxinel:a, diftamnmus ; 
ſtaff-tree, celaſtrus; ſpindle tree, euo- 
nyzmus; Aſrican ſpiræa, dio/ma; and 
the coffee-tree, coſſea; it is very 
conſpicuous, 

la the genus hound's-tongue, 
four of theſe ari/li, or proper coats, 
each infolding a ſingle ſeed, are af- 
fixed to the ſtyle, or pointal ; and 
in this circumſtance, 108 Linnæus, 
does the eſſence of the genus conſiſt. 

In fraxinella, the arillus is com- 
mon to two ſeeds, 

The ſtaff-tree has its ſeeds only 
half involved with this cover. 

The Arillus is either 

Baccatus, ſucculent, and of the 
nature of a berry, as in the ſpindle 
tree, euvonymus. 

Cartilagineus, cartilaginous, or 
griitly, as in the African ſpirza, 
aroma, 


The. firſt four | 


Jacum, xixauia. 
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Caloratus, coloured, as in the 
ſtaff· tree. | | of 

Elaſticus, endued with elaſlicity, 
for diſperſing the ſeeds; as. is re- 
markable in the African ſpiræa, diof- 
ma; and fraxinella. 

Scaber, rough, and knotty, as in 
hound's tongue. 5 wg" 

Altho' covered with an arillzs, 
or other dry coat, ſeeds are ſaid to 
be naked, (mina nuda,) when they 
are not incloſed in any ſpecies of 
pericarpium, or fruit-veſſel.;z as in 
che graſſes, and the labiati, or lipp'd 
flowers of Tournefort; which cor- 
reſpond to the Didynamia Gymno- 


ſpermia of Linnæus. 


Seeds are ſaid to be covered, 
( /emina tefa,) when they are con- 
tained in a fruit-veſſel, whether 
capſule, pod, or pulpy pericarpium, 
of 1 apple, berry, or cherry kind. 
Vide SEMEN. | 

This exterior coat of the ſeed 
is, by Tome former writers, ſtiled 
Calyptra. Vide CALYPTRA-» $4 

The different ſkins, or coverings 
of the ſeed, are adapted, ſay natu- 
raliſts, for receiving the nutritive 
Juices, and tranſmitting them within. 

ARISTA, the ſharp beard, or 
point, iſſuing from the buſk, or ſcaly 
flower-cup, of the graſſes, called 
Gluma. Vide GLUMA. 

The greateſt part of the plants 
that belong to the natural order of 
praiſes, are hermaphredite, that is, 

ar flowers, which have the ſta- 
mina and piſtillum within the ſame 
covers. Fide HERMAPHRODITUS 
Flos. 

Some, however, are androgyneus, 
that is, have both male and female 
flowers produced on the ſame root; 
as the genera Zea, coix, olyra, trip, 
Vide MasCUllus 

Flos, 
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Others ate palygamous, that is, 
bear hermaphrodite flowers, and 
flowers of either, or of both ſexes, 
on the ſame, or on different roots: 
as the genera andrepogon. holcus, In- 
dian millet ; apluda, egilops. Vide 
PoLycaua Plana, 

The hermaphrodite graſſes are 
all reduced, except three, (vernal 
grails, anthoxanthum; cinna, and 
rice, orfza) ; under Linnzus's third 
claſs, triandria; the androgynous 
belong to the claſs Menæcia; and 
the polygamous to the clais Polyga- 
mia FideMoxozcia, PoLYGamia. 

Of hermaphredite graſſes, ſome 
want the ariſta, as the genus poa. 
Vide GLUMA MUTICA. | 

Of andropynous graſſes, ſome 
want the ari/ta ; as the genera zea, 
coix, &c | 

Both male and female flowers of 
th- genus olyra, have one of the 
valves only of the huſky calix ter- 
minated with an rita. 

The male flower of the genus 
zi/zania, wants the ariſta; the huſky 
corolla of the female, corclla gluma, 
is furriſhed with a very long one, 
at the termination of its large out- 
Ward valve, or petal. 

Of poly gamous graſſes, andro- 
fogon and holcus wait the ariſta in 
the calix; the huſk of the corolla 
of the hermaphrodite flower, 1n the 
former, has a long, ſharp, and twiſt- 
ed beard, proceeding from the baſe 
of the greater valve: in the latter, 
the ootward valve is furniſhed with 
a very rigid beard of the ſame kind. 
The 3nner valve has none. 

The valves of the huſky calix of 
the hermaphrodite flower, in the 
genus epilops, are furniſhed with 
Vaiicus ari/te. 


Flos, and Axprocyna Planta, | 


. 
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nated with a double or triple arifa. 
The inner valve has none. 

Ariſtæ are enher | | 

Diwvaricate, ſcattered, or placed 
at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, oppoſed to confertæ, as in 
bromus ſquarreſus. 

Dorſales, fixed to the back, or 
outward part of the huſk, as in 
oats, and fox-tail graſs, alopecurus. 

Erectæ and redæ, upright, per- 
pendicular; as in bromus, and wing- 
ed ſpike-graſs, ſtipa. 

Filifermes, thread- ſhaped, as the 
ariſtz of a ſpecies of panic-graſs, 
called by Linnæus, panicum hirtel- 
lum. 

Clutineſæ, covered with a ſtiff 


glue; as in panicum hirtellum. 


Geniculatæ, jointed ; as in vernal 
graſs, anthoxanthum. 

L zves, ſmooth, or poliſhed, with- 
out any roughneſs; as in avena 


fatua. 


Lanatæ, wooly, covered with a 
ſoft ſubſtance, like wool; as in 
ſtipa pennata, and ariſtida plumaſa. 
In the laſt genus, there are three 
ariſtæ, the intermediate one only is 
wooly, 3 | 

Longiſſime, very long; as in the 
winged ſpike-grafs, fipa. 

Patulæ, ſpreading ;z as in ariſtida, 
and bromus ſcoparius. ; 

Pilaſæ, hairy, covered with pili; 
as in /tipa tenaciſima, where the 
ariſtæ are hairy at the baſe, Via⸗ 
PILI. 

Plameſæ, feathery; as in geum. 

Recurve, bent back; as in an- 
dropogon, and agraſtis canina. 

Retortæ and E twiſted 


backwards ; this is exempliſied in 
one of the ariſtæ of the genus /aguruie 


ane 


The outer valve of the huſky co- 


rolla, in the ſame genus, is termi- 
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Sanguireæ, bloody; of a blood 
colout; as in panicum hirtellum. 

Setaceæ,  brifily, covered with 
ſetæ, (Hide SetT A); as in the agreſti, 
canina, and herdeum jubatum. 

Terminales, fixed to the ape x, or 
top of the huſk, terminating the 
giuma; as in olyra, and lJaguras, 

Tortiles, wreathed or twiited like 
a rope; as in andropogon, ſtipa, and 
aira montana. The beards of the 
oats are twiſted into a ſpiral form. 

Villaſæ, hairy, almoſt ſynoni- 
mous with pilc/e ;. exemplified in 
logurus. 

Uncinate, hooked ; 2 as in Savicaie 
hirtellum, and geum urbanum. 

Note, the ſeeds of herb bennet, 
geum, are furniſhed with long, 
jointed ariſæ, or beards. 

ARMA, arms; offenſive wea- 
pons. One of the ſeven kinds of 
Fulcra, or props of plants, envu- 
merated by Linnæus in the Deline- 
atio Plante, at the beginning of 
his Syſtem of Nature ; and by Elm- 
gren, a ſcholar of Linnzus, in his 
Termini Botanici, firſt publiſhed in 
the Amænitates Academice. 

For the numerous variations theſe 
ulcra have undergone, vide the 
article Ful cx a. 


In the lateſt editions of the PH,. 
laſephia Botanica, that I have ſeen, | 


no mention is made of arma, in 
enumerating the fulcra ; - In its ſtead | 
are retained the ancient fu/rra, acu- 
leus, and ſpina, prickles and thorns ; 
which, in the Delineatis Plante | 
above mentioned, are regarded only 
as ſpecies: arma being the genus. 
The different ſpecies of armovr |} 
with which plants are furniſhed, 
are aculei, prickies ; /pine, thorns ; 
urce, forks; and /timali, ings. 


Jide ACULEUus, SPina, c. | 
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They are intended, ſay Natura - 
n to keep off animals from burt- 

ing the plants. 

AROM ATA, che name of a claſs 
in Ray” s, Monti's, and Sceuchze- 
rus's diviſion of the graſſes, | 

AROMATICE Plants, odori- 
ferous, of a firong agreeable ſmell 
and taſte ; aromatics ; the name of 
a Claſs in Dioſcorides, Clufins, Her- 
nandes, 
fius, and ſeveral other botaniſts, 
who have arranged plants accord- 


ing to their virtues and uten 


qualities. 

The plants of the ook Dic 
mia G ,ymno/permiaof Linnæus, Which 
correipond to the /abiati, or lipp'd 
flowers of T ournefort, are all aro- 
maties. 

RT ICULUS; that part of the. 
culmus, or ſtalk in graſſes, which is 
intercepted, or lies between two 
joints, or knots. Jide CUuLuvs. . 

ARUNDINACEZ Plante, (from 
arundo, a reed); the twenty-ſeventh 
claſs in Ray's Method, conſiſting 
of trees, whoſe ſeeds are Monaco 
tyledonous ; that is, ſurniſhed with a 
lingie cotyledon, or lobe. The Palms 
belong to this Claſs. Vide COTYLE- 
DON. 
ASCYROYDEZF, the name of 
the thirteenth claſs in Seger 
Flora Carniolica. 


A PER {FOLLE Plante, (from 


aſper, rough ; and folium, a Wat); - 


rough Traved plants. 


The name of 
1 claſs in Hermannus, Boerhaave, 
and Ray's Methods, - conſiſting oft 
plants which have four naked feeds; 
and whoſe leaves are rough to the 
touch. 0 D 

In Tournefort's ſyſtem, . then, 
plants conſlit ute the third ſection, 
or order of the ſecond claſs ; and 
B 3 in 


. Bauhin, Johnſton, Rum- 


—_ 
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in Linnzos's Sexual Method, thev | AsrerIFoti®, the forty - firſt 


make a part of the Pentandria Mo- order of plants in Linnzus's Frag- 
nogynia. Vide PEXTANDRIA. ments of a Natural Method. 


Lift of Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
„ OOH 
Rough-Leaved Plants with four naked Seeds. Vide Semen Nudum. 


Linnzan Genera, Engliſh Names. 
Anchuſa, — — Bugloſs. 
Aſperugo, — — _ a Bugloſs, or Great Gooſe 
raſo. | 
Borrago, — — PBorrage. | 
Cynogleſſum, — —— Hound's-Tongue, Venus's Navel- 
Wort, or Lawn. 
Echium, — — —  YViper's Bugloſs, 
Aleliatropium, — — Tornſole. 
Litheſpermum, —— —— — GCromwell, or Graymill. 
Lycopſis. ä 
Myo/otis, — — Mouſe- ear Scorpion-Graſs. 
Ono/ma. 
Pulmonaria, — — — Lungwort, or Sage of Jeruſalem, 
Symphytum, — — Cmfrey. 


„ 
Rough-Leaved Plants with two naked Seeds. 
Cerinthe, — — — Honey-wort. 


O N ME 
Rougb- Lea ved Plants with five naked Seeds. 
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Niougb- Leaved Plants with covered Seeds. Vide Semen Teftum. 
Or a Sted- Veſel, whether pulpy, or dry. 


n 1. With a pulpy Seed. Veſſel, whether with, or without a Stone, 
| Drupa, or Bacca. 

a With a Stone, Drupa. 
_ Cordia, — — — Sebeſten. 


Nolana. 


Larronia. 
. B Without a Stone, Bacca. 
Tournefortia. 
Ehbreaia. | 
2. With a dry Seed-F:ſtl, or Cagſule. 
A atagenula. : 


Habit 


ſe 


I 


ibit 
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this Order. 


The greateſt part of the plants of 
this order are herbaceous and pe- 
rennial. 

The Roors are branching and 
fibrous. 

The Sr x us and branches rounded. 

The Buss of a conic form, na- 
ked, or without ſcales. 

The Leaves ſimple, alternate, 
commonly very rough to the touch, 
and in moſt of the herbaceous plants, 
ſeſſile, or attached to the ſtem and 
branches, without any foot-ſtalk. In 
the few trees, however, of this or- 
der, the leaves have a foot-ſtalk, the 
lower part of which, after the fall 
of the leaves, remains ' on the 
branches like a ſpine, or thorn, 

Note, in the genus 7 ournefortia, 
which is of the tree kind, the foot- 
falk of the leaves is jointed, 

in ſome ſpecies of Tournefortia, 
varronia, and turnſole, Heliotfopium; 
the leaves are placed almoſt oppo- 
fite; and in the ſmall wild bugloſs, 
a/perugo, there are three or four 
leaves diſperſed in whirls round the 


t ſtem, The leaves at the bottom of 


borrage are oppoſite ; thoſe at the 
top, alternate. 

The Haisrs, pili, are ſimple, 
and generally very rough to the 
touch. | 

The FLowers are in ſome ge- 
nera ſolitary ; but commonly col- 
lected into a /pike, or corymbus, (Vide 
Sri, CORYMBUS), which do not 
proceed from the angle formed by 
the ſtem, or branch with the leaf, 
as in many plants, but from the 
hde of the leaf, or from that part 


E * item which 15 oppoſite to the 
caf. 


A'S 


Habit and Strufure of the Plants ” In the genus warronia, the ſpike* 


of flowers proceeds from the axilla;' 
or angle of the leaves. | | 

The flowers are generally arran- 
ged on the fide of the ike, or c. 


rymbus, and are not accompanied 
with any ſcale. 1 
They are almoſt univerſally her- 
maphrodite; in a few ſpecies of 
ſebeſten, cordia, male and female 
flowers are produced upon different! 
roots. D e 
The Calix, or flower-cup, is 
monophyllous, or compoſed of one 
leaf, which is divided from three to 
ten equal, or unequal parts. Thoſe 
of the firſt ſection, with four naked 
ſeeds, have the calix deeply divided 
into hve parts, or ſegments, which, 
as in the other genera of this order, 
are permanent; that is, accompany” 
the germen, or feed-bud, to its ma- 
turity. Indeed, in the greateſt 
number of rough-leaved plants, the 
calix ſerves as a pericarpium, or ſeed - 
veſſel, and therefore could not be 
taken away without injuring the 
"render ſeeds which are nouriſhed in 
its boſom. av [t 
The CoroLLa, or painted inner 
cover of the flower, is monopetaleus, 
or compoſed of one petal;which, in 
different plants, is bell, funnel, 
ſalver, and wheel- ſhaped. The di- 
viſions of the limb, or upper part 
of the petal, are generally five in 
number, alternate with thoſe of the 
calix, equal, and regular, except 
in viper's bugloſs, echium; where 
the ſegments are une qual. 
The STAam1na are five in num- 
ber, alternate with the divifions 
of the corolla, and oppoſite to thoſe" 
of the ſtamina. They are equal, 
attached to the tube of the corolla, 
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a little above its origin, and of the 
ſame height. | 

The ANnTarezam, or ſummits, are 
in ſome genera connivent; that is, 
approach and form a compact body 
above the filaments: This is par- 
ticularly exemplified im borrage ; 
lungwort, puimonaria ;/ and the ge- 
nus teurnefortia. | 

The Pisrirrun, or pointal, is 

nerally compoſed of a ſlender 

fle, of the ſame length witk the 
ſlamina, and crowned with a ſimple 
ſtigma. It proceeds from a germen, 
or ſeed bud, which in ſome plants 
is undivided; but generally ſplit 
into four. In hound's-tongue, the 
ſtyle is permanent, 
Ia all the plants of the three firſt 
ſeQions, there is properly no ſeed- 
veſſel ; the calix, in theſe genera, 
ſupplies its place, and continues till 
the ſeeds are arrived at maturity. 

In the plants of the fourth ſection, 
the ſeed- veſſel is either a capſule, as 
in patagenula; pulpy with a ſtone, 
arupa, as in ſebeſten, cordia; or 
pulpy without a ſtone, bacca, as 
in fournefortia. 

Tbe Szzps are generally ſour in 
number, and lodged in the bottom 
of the calix. 

In honey - wort, cerintbe, there 
are ty/o ſeeds of a hard bony nature, 
each of which is furniſhed with two 
cells; and in the genus aclaua, the 
number of ſeeds js five, 

Sebeſten, and the genus warrona, 
have a fone or nut, which is di- 
vided into four cells. 

The plants of this natural order 
are moſtly mucilaginous, with little 
taſte or {mell. 

. Moſt of the rough-leaved plants, 
particularly thoſe of the firſt ſection, 
are uſed in medicine, The flowers 
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are eſteemed cordial, the leaves and 
roots vulnerary and aſtringent; and 
the hard bony ſeeds, particularly 
thoſe: of gromwell, [thoſpermun, 
are reckoned powerful promoters of 
urine. | 

A decoction of the roots and 
leaves of comfrey, /ymphytum, has 
been ſucceſsfully applied in violent 
coughs, and diſorders of the lungs 
and breaſt, 

Externally theſe plants are uſed 
for burnings, and poifonous bites ; 
they extirpate warts, and relieve diſ- 
orders in the loins. 

AUTUMNALES Plantæ, plants 
that flower in autumn. The third 
diviſion in Du Pas's arrangement, 
from the time of flowering. 

AXILLA, an arm-pit ; the angle 
formed by the branch and ftem, or 
by the leaf with either. 

Leaves are ſaid to be axillary, 
which proceed or grow out of he 
angle formed by the ftem and 
branch. Vide Folium. 
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ACC aA, a berry; defined by 
Linnzus to be a pulpy peri- 
carpium, or ſeed- veſſel, without a 
valve, incloſing ſeveral] ſeeds which 
are naked, or have no other cover- 
ing. The ſeeds are ſometimes diſ- 
perſed promiſcuouſly through the 
pulp, as in the water-lilly ; but are 
generally placed on receptacles, or 
tootſtalks, within the pulp, as in 
— currant, gooſeberry, raſpberry, 

C. 

In the leſſer burdock, xanthium, 
the ſeed- veſſel, which is called by 
Linnæus, tho* improperly, a berry, 
is dry, and contains within it, a 
nut furniſhed with two cells, 

The 
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The ſeed - veſſel, or fruit, of the 
apficum, which the ſame author 


lo improperly ſtiles a berry, has 


o pulp, and is hollow within. 
From theſe and other inſtances 
hich might be produced, we may 

afely affirm, either that the defini- 

ion of a berry juſt now given, is 
mperfect, or that the ſeed-veſſels 

f a great number of plants are, 

n the Genera Plantarum, wrongly 

de nominated berries. To ſay truth, 

t is ſometimes difficult to refer a 


r drupa, as defined by Linnzus. 
he only difference betwixt theſe 
eed - veſſels conſiſts in the nature of 
he ſeeds incloſed within the pulp. 
n the latter is incloſed a nut, or 
tone; in the former, a number of 
aked ſeeds. Theſe definitions being 
eſtabliſned, to what head are we to 
eſer the leſſer burdock, which, as 
e have ſeen, contains a nut wich- 
n a dry pericarpium ? Why, cer- 
ainly, to the head of drupa, as well 
is the wallnut, and many other 
lants which have a dry ſeed-veſſel 
ncloſing a ſtone, or nut. On the 
pther hand, we may refer the wall- 
ut, and other dry pericarpiuins, 
hich incloſe a nut, wich equal 
propriety, to the head of bacca, as 
he lefſer burdock, the ſeed-veſſel 
| which is denominated, by Lin- 
æus, a berry. | 

The very different fruits, or, to 
peak more properly, ſeed-veſſels of 
he ſumach ; night - ſhade, /olanum ; 


pow-bread, cyclamen; medlar, me/ 


lus; Orange, citrus; and pine- 
pple, bromelia; are all denomi- 
bated berries. 

The berry is commonly round, 
r oval, and frequently furniſhed, 
ike the apple, and other fruits of 


| 


pericarpium to the head of bacca, | 


| * 


ws, 
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that kind, with an wnbilicus,, or 
ſmall cavity, at the end oppoſite o 
the foot ſtalk. Jide Unzilicus.: 
A berry is ſaid to be proper, when 


it is formed of the per:Carpium,..or 
ſeed-veſſel ; improper,, or fingular, 
when it is formed of any of the 


other parts. A 
The latter ſpecies of formation 
is frequent, and admits of nume 
rous varieties. | | 
The following are the moſt con- 
ſiiderable. _ „ 

In the mulberry, roſe, blite, and. 
myrtle-leaved ſumach, coriaria, a: 
large, fleſhy, and ſucculent calix, 
becomes a berry. _ N | 

In the firawberry and caſhew-nut, 
anacardium, a berry is formed of 
the common receptacle. 

In the raſpberry and adonis, of a, 
Kea. eee en 

In marvel of Peru, mirabilis, of 
the nectarium. Vide NECTaRiuUM. 

In garden-burnet, poterium, of 
the tube of the corolla, which har- 
dens and ſhuts for that purpoſe. 

In ſpindle-tree, evonymus, Of a 
ſucculent - ærillus, or proper ſeed- 
covering. Jide ARILLUS. * * 

The berry Coes not naturally 


gape, or burſt; the diſperſion of 


þ 


the ſeeds within the pulp being de- 
ſigned to be performed by means of 
animals. Vide Philo/ophia Botanic, 


p- 75> 87. | 
BACCTFERA Herz, (from 
bacca, 2 berry; and Fro, to bear); 


herbs that have a berry for their 


ſeed veſſel, or pericarpium. The 
fix teenth claſs in Moriſon, ſeyen- % 


teenth in Hermannus, firſt in Chriſt, © 


Knaut, twenty fifth in Boerhaave, 
andfeventeentt in Ray's Method; 
conſiſting in ſome {yitems of all 
ſuch plants as have a pulpy fruit, 

whether 
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whether of the apple, berry, or cherry 
kind ; in others, with more pro- 
priety, of ſuch only as have that 
22 of pulpy pericarpium, called 
acca. Vide Bacca. 

BARBA, a beard; a ſpecies of 
pubes, or down, with which the 
ſurface of ſome plants is covered. 
Vide Pumts. 

The term was invented by Lin- 
nzus, and made its appearance in 
the Delineatio Plante, without any 
explanation, Its meaning, there- 
fore, has not been accurately aſcer- 
tained : though, by its application 
in the ſpecies planturum, it ſeems to 


ſignify a tuft, or bunch of ſtrong 


hairs terminating the leaves. Me- 


Sembryanthemum barbatum, furniſhes 


an example. 
BAR B A Corollæ ringentis, the 
lower-lip of a ringent, or gaping 
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corolla. Vide Rincens Flos. 
| The term was invented by Ri. 
vinus, and ſtands oppoſed to galea 
ringentis, the upper-lip. Vide Ga- 
LEA-RINGENTIS. - 

BARBATUS Flos, (from barba, 
a beard); a bearded, gaping, or 
ringent flower ; a term uſed by Ri- 
vinus, ſynonimous to the ringens of 
Linnzus, and the /abiarus and per- 
ſonatus of Tournefort. Yide Rix- 
GENs Flos, LABIATUS Flos, &c. 

The ringent, or gaping flowers, 
are the Didyznamia of the Sexual 
Method. Viae Dipynamiz. 

BICORNES Plantae, (from Jie, 
twice, and cernu, a horn); plants 
vt hoſe antheræ have the appearance 
of two horns. __ 

The name of the eighteenth or. 
der in Linnzus's Fragments of a 


| Natural Method. 


Liſt of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


1 


er 


Plants with horned Antherz, and four Stamina, 


Linnzan Genera. 


Engliſh Names. 


Blaeria. 
8s E CT :1:;O-: Ns II. 
Plants with horned Antherz, and five Stamina, 
(Pentandria of Linnæus.) 
Azalea, — American upright Honey-ſuckle. 
Myrfne, — African Box. 
N. 
Plants with horned Antherz, and eight Stamina, 
(Octandria of Linnzus.) 5 
Erica, — Heath. 
Faccinium, — — Whortle, or Bilberries. 
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| Plants with horned Antheræ, and ten Stamina, 
(Decandria of Linnæus.) 


Linnæan Genera. 
ndromeda. 
ſrbutus, : —— 
lethra. 
4igea, — 
aultheria. 
alnia , — 
dum, — 
Drola, 
hodod:ndrum, — 
Rb1dora. 


Koyena, 


I my 


ky of Names. 
Strawberry- tree. 
Trailing Arbutus. 
Dwarf-Laurel of. America. ; 
Marſh Ciſtus, or wild Roſemary. - 
Winter-Green. 
Dwarf Roſe bay. 


African Bladder-Nut. 


S EK C TI ON. v. 


Plants with horned Antheræ, and twelve, or more. Stamina, 


(Dodecandria 


arcinia, 


alefra = 


tyrax, 


——— — 


of Liunæus) 
Mangoſtan. 


Storax- Tree. 


S err 36: vVH 


Plants with herned Antherz, and many ſets of united Stamina. 


(Polyadelphia 


Aras, 722 


of Linnæus.) 


Citron, Orange, Lemon, 


SEC'TION VIL 


Plants with hyrned Antherz; and Hermaphrodite Flowers, with 


Dieſpyros, — ů 
The appearance of horned an 


therae, Which has given name to 
this order, is not very conſpicuous, 
unleſs in the following genera: 


whortle- berries, heath, Rrawberry- 


Flowers of either, or both Sexes, on diſtind Roots, 
(Polygamia Dioecia of Linnæus.) 


Indian Date Plumb. 


tree, dwarf roſe-bay, and trailing 
arbutus. The fifth and fixth ſec- 
tions ſeem to be improperly annex. 


* to this order. 


2 | Habit ö 
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this Natural Oraer. 


The plants of this order are all 
of the ſhrub and tree kind. 

The Roots are branching and 
fibrous. | | 

The STEms and branches cy- 
lindric. 

The Bvups conic, ſometimes co- 
vered with ſcales, as io the fraw- 
berry tree; ſometimes naked, or 
without ſcales, as in ſtorax. 

The Leaves are generally alter- 
nate; in heath, rhodovendror, and 
ſome ſpecies of 4almia, they are op- 
poſite. 

In moſt of the plants of this or- 
der, the leaves are either ſeſſile, 
that is, placed upon the branches 
without a foot ſtalk, or ſupported 
by a very ſhort foot-ſtalk, which is 
ſemi-cylindric, and flat above. 
In a ſpecies of rhedodendron, called 
dauricum, the leaves are furniſhed 
with long foot-flalks, 

The Flows in this order, are 
univerfally hermaphrodite, except 
in one genus, Indian date plumb, 
dinſpyros, where hermaphrodite and 
male flowers are produced in the 
ſame ſpecies, upon diſlinct roots. 

The flowers proceed either ſoli- 
tary, or in a corymbus. from the 
angles formed by the leaves and 
branches; or hang down in ſpikes 
and clufters, at the end of the 
branches; each flower having a 
ſmall-ſcale, or floral leaf, placed 
under it. | 

In moſt plants of this order, the 
calix is placed around or below the 
germen. In the genera vaccinium, 
ftyrax, halefia, it is ſeated above 
the germen ; a circumſtance which 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of 


| 


| 


BI 
eſſentially diſtinguiſhes thoſe genen 


from all the plants of the family 
to which they belong, Viae Fro 


| 


CUPERUS, GERMEN INT EKU. T 
The Catix is univerially a ze. c: 
rianthium, and generally * mono. me 
pity!lous, or of one piece, deeply Hotte 
divided into four or hve ſegments, Naa 
which are permanent; that is, ac. T. 
company the germen to its matu» etal 
rity, The ſegments are often acute, Rhe 
and ſometimes coloured. In heath, Whe d 
erica, and mangoſtan. garcinia ; the It is 
flower- cup is compoled of tour di- Wube 
{tine leaves. s hz 
TFrailivg arbutus, ge; and MW D. 
the genus gaultheria; have the ap- ud 
pearance of a double calix : the iſhe 
external conſilling of three leaves hic 
in the former, of two in the latter; ape 
the internal being divided into five Mhe | 
ſegments in both. ate] 
Some ſpecies of heath, erica; Ne { 
have likewiſe a double calix. ide 
The inner calix in the genus M 
gaultheria, becomes pulpy like a Pint 
berry, and in this form ſurrounds irn. 
the ſeed-veſſel, which is a cap/ule. Nous 
Vide CaypsuLla. | ofec 
In the orange-tree, cirrus, the Ti 
calix is marce/cent ; that is, withen erde. 
without falling off. re | 
The Coroila, or painted inner o th 
cover, is generally monopetalous, {Woro! 
and bell or funnet-fhaped ; the {Wipht 


hgure, however, 15 not very con- 
ſtant, even in plants of the fame 
genus, as is remarkably the caſe 
in heath, erica; and the genus 
andromeda; which, in this and other 
circumſtances, are ſo fimilar, as 
ſcarce to be diftinguiſhed but by 
the number of ſtamina. 

The Liu, cr upper part of the 
petal, is generally divided into ſour 


| 


or hive ſegmeats, which are ſome- 
times 


are generally erect, 
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mes rolled back, as in waccinium ; 
ometimes bent inwards, as in 
laeria. 
The limb too is ſometimes flight- 
cut, as in the genus gauliberia; 
pmetimes divided almoſt to the 
ottom, as in trailing arbutus, epi- 
aca; and the ſtorax-tree, fyrax. 
The Tue, or lower part of the 
etal, is cylindric, and generaily of 
he ſame length with the calix. In 
e dwarf laurel of America, 4al/mza, 
x is longer than the calix - The 
obe in trailing arbutus, epigaea, 
s hairy within. 


| Dwarf laurel of America, lalmia, 


nd the genus gau/theria, are fur- 
iſhed with a aedtarium of ten pieces, 
hich, in the former, is horn- 
haped, prominent, and furrounds 
de limb of the corolla; in the 
atter, is placed round the germen, 
pr ſeed-bud, within the itaminaz 
ide NECTAR1UM. 

Marſh-ciſtus, rhodora, 0 
vinter-green, pyrola; orange: tree, 
itrus; and garcinia; are poly peta- 
ous; that 1s, have a corolla com- 
oſed of more pieces than one. 

The number of Srauix A in this 
drder is from four to twenty. Theſe 
and attached 
o the lower part of the tube of the 
orolla. In 4acria, American up- 


ight honeyeſuckle, axalea; gaul- | 


beria, heath, erica; and Indian 
late plumb, diaſpyros; which are 
nonopetalous ; - the ſtamina are in- 
erted into the common receptacle. 

Dwarf roſe-bay, rhodora, and 
aultheria, have declining ſtamina. 
ide SrAUEN Declinatum. 

The AnTrerz, or ſummits, are 
bifid, or forked below, and being 
uphtly attached to the filaments, 


0 frequently inverted in ſuch man- 


; B E. | 
ner as to exhibit an appearance like 
two horns at top. This appear= 


ance, however, as we obſerved 


above, 1s cankpjcaucy 3 in a few: ge» 
nera only... 


In winter. green, pyrela ; 5 and 


heath, erica; the anther are not 


inverted, being forked at top. 

African bladder- nut, royena, ac- 
cording to Linnæus, has two an- 
there upon each filament. Hide 
ANnTHERA Didyma. Tho' | am apt 
to imagine he has miſtaken. the 
horns or forked ſummits of this 
genus, for two dictinct anther. 

In whortle-berries, vaccinium. 
the back of the antheræ is furniſhs 
ed with two ſpreading ariſtae, or 
beards. 

The GrrMEN, or ſeed- bud, in 
plants of this order, 1s generally - 
roundiſh, and ſeated above the re- 
ceptacle. In rhododendron, and 
blaeria, it is cornered. Vaccinium, 
hale/ia, and  fyrax, have their ger» 
men below the receptacle, 

The STYLEe is ſingle, threads 
ſhaped, of the ſame length with the 
corolla, and in a few pate pere 
manent. 


* African bladder-nut, royena, has 


two ityles; the genus garcinia ſcarce 
any; in blaeria, the ſtyle is much 
longer than the corolla. 

The Srioua, or top of the ayle, 
is obtuſe, and frequently entire. 

In heath, the ſtigma is four core 
nered, and divided in ſour. 

Trailing arbutus, mangoſtan. and 
the genus rbodora, have likewiſe a 
divided ſtigma. 

The Sep- VEsszl is either a 
cagſule, with five cells, as in al 
mia ; a roundiſh berry, with divi- 
hoas of the ſame kind, as in the 
ſtraw berry tree ; or an oblong four 

cornered 
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cornered aut, with two cells, as in 


ha . 

- Sers are numerous, fre- 
quently hard, or bony, generally 
roundiſh, ſometimes cornered. 

The plants of this order are 
aſtringent; particularly heath, Win 
ter-green, whortle-berries, and uva 
urſi, arbutus. - 

The berries of the Indian date 
plumb, arbutus, and waccinium, are 
acid and eſculent. 

From the ſtorax tree, is drawn, 
by inciſion, a fragrant, refinous 
gum, which is much uſed in medi- 
cine, particularly for coughs, ca- 
tarrhs, and internal ulcers. 

The leaves of winter-green, py- 
rola, ſays Lemery, are uſed inter- 
nally, either in infuſion, or powder, 
for the hemorrhoids, inflammations 
of the breait, and fluxes of the 
lower belly: externally in plaiſters 
and ointments, for ſtopping blood, 
and drying up wounds. 

Bicorxes, is hkewiſe the rame 
of the forty-fourth claſs, or natural 
order, in Lud. Gerard's Arrange 
ment of the Plants that are natives 
of Provence, in France; conſiſting, 
hke the ſame order in Linnzus, ot 
plants whoſe antherz have the ap- 

arance of two horns. The ge- 
nera deſcribed by Gerard, are vac- 
cinium, erica, azalea, rhododendron, 
- arbutus, ftyrax, pyreia, and hedera, 
ivy. The Jait mentioned genus, 
tho” its anthetæ are bifid at the 
baſe, does not belong to Linnæus's 
claſs Bicornes; but is placed with 
the vine, and ſome other genera of 
"ar in the order hederaceae. Vide 

(from 615. 


EDERACEA. 
BIFERA Plantae, 

twice, and fero, to bear); plants 

that flower twice a year, in ſpring, 


L 
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pium, or ſeed-veſſel, is furniſhed 


phillyrea ; and the aſh-tree, fraxinu, 


31 
and autumn, as is common betw 
the tropics. Jide Phil. Bot. p. 277 
BIFORA Pericarpia, (from bi; 
twice; and fores, a door); the name 
of a claſs in Camellus's Method 
conſiſting of plants whoſe pericar 


with two incloſures, or valvule 
Vide VALVULA-. 

It is exemplified in celandine 
chelidonium. 

BILOCULARES, (from 5;; 
twice; and /oculus, a little cell) 
the name of the thirtieth claſs, 0 
family, in Lud. Gerard's Arrange 
ment of the Plants that are native 
of Provence, in France; conſiſting 
of theſe genera ; jeſſamy, jaſminun; 
privet, ligufirum ; the olive, lea i” 
ſpeedwell, weronica 3 mock privet,i# 


I be title of this order would ſeen 
to import, that the ſeveral genen lat 
in queſtion, were furniſhed with un 
ſeed-veſſel divided into two lacie n 
or cells; yet, in fact, there are but hal 
two genera, jeſſamy, and ſpeed- 1d 
well, that anſwer this deſcription © 
the reſt having either a ſeed-veſſel, 1 
furniſhed with one cell only, as theft! 
olive, privet, and mock- privet 't. 
or no ſeed-veſſel at all, except the" 
cruſt, or tough covering of the ſeed, 
as the aſh-tree. I he plants of thy" 
natural family make part of tele” 
order Sepigriae of Linnaeus ; andi* © 
except the aſn- tree, are all reduced hy 
to the claſs Diandria, in the Sexuil ud 
Syſlem. Jide SEriaklm, and Dr df | 
ANDRIA, 102 

BLV ASCULARES Herbae, (ron. 
bis, twice; and waſculum, a fit?“ 
veſſel); the name of the 'gth ch 
in Hermannus's Method, conſi{lingM® 
of herbaceous vegetables, whica " 


have a fingle cap/ule, (Vide Car: 
$UL 3} 


dine 
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OCULAMENTUM. 


To this claſs belong thorn apple, 


latura; mullein, verbaſcum; the 


obacco plant, nicotiana; water- 
purſlane, peplis ; limeum, roella, ga- 
nia, weinmannia, cunonia, hydran- 
4a, heliocarpus, curatella, and many 
others. | 
Note, the term 4;vaſcularis, is 
ynonimous to Silocularis, in Lin- 
nacus. 
BR ACHIUM, and BRACHIA- 
[S Menſura, the arm; a term of 
neaſure. Hide MENSURA. 
BRACTEA, a floral leaf; the 
ame of one of the ſeven fu/era, or 
props of plants, enumerated by 


Linnaeus, in his Delineatio Plantae, * fflora ; wild Syrian rue, 


and Philoſophia Botanica, 

The invention of this term, tho' 
laimed by Linnaeus, 1s due to 
ungius, who uſes it for the corolla 
pf modern botaniſts, including under 
hat name both petals and nectarium. 
Vide CoROLLa, PETALUM, and 
NECTARIUM., 

In fat, of the numerous terms 


botanical language pretends to have 
nriched the ſcience, there are very 
ew that have not been uſed, either 
n the ſame, or a different ſenſe, 
by former writers. Thus, /parha 
s as old as Lheophraſtus; germen, 
hich Linnaeus applies to the ſeed- 
ud, is uſed by Pliny for the buds 


pf the leaves: involucrum, 


landula, are of great antiquity : 
ſrupa is to be found in Kyber's 
*xicon, publiſhed at Straſbourg, 
n 8v0, 1553- The terms arillus, 
ad brafea, are very im proper: 


with which the great reformer of 


via) or hollow-ſeed-veſſel, di- 
vided into two loculi, or cells. Vide 


| 


is af 
erm of Artedi ; legumen, cyma, and 
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of /capus and pedunculus, In ſhort, 
of the fixteen terms enumerated by 
Linnaeus, as new and neceſſary, 
there are but five in reality ſuch ;- 
viz, corolla, anthera, pollen, ſtigma, 
and /tipula. But this by the way. 
The BaacTtez, or floral leaves, 
differ in ſize, ſhape, and colour, 
from the other leaves of the plant, 
They are ſituated on the flower- 
ſtalks, and often fo near the fracti- 
hcation, as to be confounded with 
the calix. Examples of the floral 
leaf may be ſeen in the lime-tree, 
tilia ;* cow - wheat, melampyrum ; 
ſage, lavender, bart/fa, ſome ſpe- 
cies of fumatory, mufſaenda, bebens 
firetia, monarda, hellebore, fennel- 
flower, nigel/a; paſſion- flower, paſs 
1 
bird's. foot, ornithopus; ſome ſpe- 
cies of French honey-ſuckle, bedy- 
J/arum ; African-broom, a/palathus ; 
milk-wort, po/ygala; reſt- arrow, 
ononis ; lady's finger, anthyllis ; kid- 
ney-bean, phaſcolus ; baſe tree tre- 
foil, cyti/us ; Carolina kidney-bean 
tree, glycine ; bird's-foot trefoil, Jo- 
tus; indigo, dragon's-head, Araco- 
cephalum ; and many others, | 
The floral-leaf is commonly of 
the ſame duration with the ordinary 
leaves of the plant; a circumſtance 
by which, in doubtful caſes, it will 
be diſtinguiſhed, with great accu- 
racy, from the calix, or flower cup, 
Which always withers when the 
fruit is ripe, if not before, . 
Without attending to this obſer- 
vation, we might be apt to commit 
miſtakes, in aſcertaining ſeveral 
genera of plants; as hellebore, ſen- 
nel - flower, paſſion - flower, and 
others, which have bratezae, but 


lor can much be ſaid in favour of 


wa .t the calix, 
In 
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In point of Size and Hz Ir, 
floral leaves are ſhorter than the 
flower-cup in {:.ap-tree, juſticia hy/- 
Sopifelia; and rauellia ringens ; longer 
than the floxer-cup in common 
clary, /aluia ſclarea; ruellia repens, 
and /ipa /pinifex,; larger tian the 
flo ver cup, aud placed under it, 
in rozena villa; ſhorter than the 
flower in ſpottæd clary, with a ſage 
leaf, /alvia jyiuiftris; fumaria no- 
bilis, and minuatiia campr/iris ; of 
equal length with the flower, in 

reater bulbous fumatory, with a 
Follow root, fumaria bulbs/a; hy- 
poxis erecta, aud ornithogalum co- 
maſum; and longer than the flower 
in ſweet alpine currant, vibes al. 
pina; and minuartia montana: cuni- 
la pulegioi des, beſides a number of 
ſmaller ones, has two floral leaves 
larger than the flower, placed on 
- Each fide of the foot-ſtalk. 

In reſpect of NumBzr, plants 
have either one floral leaf; as viſ- 
cous field gum ſuccory, with ruſhy 
falks, chondrilla juncea; ariſtalochia 
piſtolocbia, and andromeda dabacia ; 
two, as campanula alpina, com 
melina zanonia, wild-briar, ro/a ca- 
nina; royena wille/a, ruellia ringens, 
cincraria fitirica, and hypoxis erecta; 
three, as erica calyciua, and diſtaff- 
thiitle, with a beilied neited in vo- 
lucrum, atractziis canceilata; four 
or hve, as corymbium ſcabrum; or 
ſeveral, as cunila pulegioides, flipa 
fpint/ex, and many others. 

The bradeae, in black berried 
upright honey-ſuckle, lonicera ni- 
gra, are compoſed of two dry icales, 
and three broad leſſer leaves. 

In crown imperial, lavender, ſome 
ſpecies of ſage, ſlvia; and a few 
other plants, the flower- item is ter 
minated with a number of very 


5 


—_ 


in the Philejophia Buanica, p. 1 
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large 'SraZzae, which, from thei 
reſemblance to a buſh of hair, a 
deeominated coma, and bradeae c 
moſae. Vide Coma. 

Floral-leaves, particularly thoſe 


of the buſhy kind, juſt mentioned A 
afford excellent marks of diſtine be a 
tion in determining the ſpecies duc 
on which account they merit theſor r 
careful attention of every botaniſt, bill, 

BRACTEATAZ, (from bra&e)Wicavi 
The twenty-eighth claſs in Boe Hr 
haave's Method, conſiſting of het T 


baceous vegetables, which have pe 
tals, and whole ſeeds are furniſhel 
with a ſingle coty/edon, or lobe. V. 
CoTYLEDON, 

The term bractea, from whic 
the name of this claſs is manifeſt} 
derived, is uſed by Boerhaave, afte 
Jungius, for the corolla of modes 
botaniſts. Vide BRACTEA. 

This claſs ftands oppoſed to the 
twenty-ninth claſs, apetalae mon 
cot yledonet, of the ſame author, an 
is exemplified in the graſſes. 

BRUMALES Plantae, (fre 
bruma, winter); plants which flos 
er in our winter; common abou 
the Cape. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 276 

BULBOSZ, (from 4ulbus) ; thi 
name of the ninth claſs, in Caeſ 
pinus's Syſtematic Method, confil 
ing of herbaceous vegetables, whic 
have a bulbous root, and a pericat 
pium, or ſeed- veſſel, divided in 
three cells. ide BuLBus, 
RA DñIXx bulboſa. 

The tulip, onion, and lilly, f 
niſh examples. 

Bulbojae, and bulboſis affines, 
likewiſe the names of the twenty 
fourth and twenty-fifth claſſes, i 
Ray's Methodus Propria,  publiſhe 
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- BULB! 


* U 
en BULBUS; a bulb; à kind of 
an large bud, generally produced un- 
der the ground, upon or near the 
root of certain herbaceous plants, 
off hence denominated bulbous. 

A bulb is defined by Linnæus to 
be a ſpecies of hybernaculum, pro- 
duced upon the deſcending caudex, 
the or root, conſiſting of fipule, pe- 
tiali, the rudiments. of the former 
leaves, and ſcales of the bark. Yide 
HyYBERNACULUM, and Cavpex. 

The obſcurity of this definition, 
and the great confuſion in botanical 
terms, thence ariſing, render it ne- 
eſſary for me to give a more acu- 
rate and preciſe 1dea of the term 
in queſtion, £4 * 
For this purpoſe, I would pre- 
nouſſy remark, that every bud 
ontains in miniature, or embryo, 
a plant, in every reſpect ſimilar to 
he parent plant upon which it is 
eated. Plants, therefore, are per- 
petuated in the buds, as well as in 
he ſeeds; and the ſpecies may be 
enewed, with equal efficacy, in 
ither way. | 

The tender rudiments of the fu- 
ure vegetable, of which the bud 
s compoſed, are incloſed, and, du- 
ing the ſeverities of winter, de- 
ended from cold, and other exter- 
nal injuries, by a hard bark, or 
ind, which generally conſiſts of a 
umber of ſcales, placed over each 
ther, like tiles, and faſtened to- 
ether, by means of a tenacious, 
eſinous, and frequently odorife- 
ous ſubſtance. Thus defended, 


parts of the mother-plant, till the 
aſuing ſpring; and are, therefore, 
th great propriety, denominated 
Linnæus, the hybernaculum, or 
3 of the future vege- 


he buds remain upon different 


With reſpect to their place, buds 
are. ſeated either upon the ſtem and 
branches, or upon the roots: the 
former are ſtiled gemmæ, or buds 
properly ſo called; the latter bulbs, 
and ſuckers, bulb; & turiones; in 
French, oignons & cayeux. Vids 
GEMA, and Tuz1o. 

Annual plants, which perform 


can have neither buds, nor bulbs ; 
and are only preſerved in the ſeeds. 
Herbaceous perennials, which 
loſe their ſtems during the winter, 
can have no gemmæ, or buds, pro- 
perly ſo called; but as they ſubſiſt 
ſeveral years by their roots, may 
be furniſhed with the other ſpecies 
of hybernaculum, called bulbs,which, 
according to the definition, are 
ſeated upon the deſcending caudex 
of the root. . 
ain, trees which are peren- 

Bin with a woody and durable 
ſtem, or trunk, have generally 
proper buds, or gemmæ, but no 
bulbs. 5 5 

In bulbous plants, as the tulip, 
onion, and lilly, what we igno- 
rantly call the root, is, in fact, a 
bulb, or hybernaculum, which en-: 
cloſes and ſecures the embryo, or 
future ſhoot. | 

At the lower part of this bulb, 
may be obſerved a fleſhy knob, or 
tubercle, from which proceed a 
number of fibres, or threads. This 
knob, with the fibres attached to, 
and hanging from it, is, properly 
ſpeaking, — true root; the apper 
part being only the cradle, or nur- 
ſery of the future ſtem, which after 


ber of times, it periſnes; but not 
till it has produced, at its fides, a 
number of ſmaller bulbs, or /uck- 


* 


* 


* d 


the changes of vegetation but once, 


the bulb has repaired a certain num- 


* 


8 R 
ery, for perpetuating the ſpecies. 


One part of Linnzus's Definition 


fill remains obſcure,” The balb, Which this kind of trunks frequent- 


ſays he, is compoſed of the remains 
or rudiments of the former leaves 
of the plant, 2 rudiments foliorum 
praeteritorum. | | 

It is eaſy to comprehend, that | 
buds contain the rudiments of the 
future leaves; but how can bulbs} 
be faid to contain the rudiments of 
leaves, which, to all appearance, | 
are already periſhed ? EMS © 

To explain this, let it be obſer- | 
ved, that, in the opinion of very 
eminent botaniſts, the root, in a 
very great number of perennial 
herbs, is annually renewed, or re- 

ired out of the trunk, or ſtalk 
itſelf; in which ſenſe only, roots 
are properly ſaid to deſcend. 

In the perennials alluded to, the 
baſis of the ſtalk continually, and, 
by inſenfible degrees, deſcends be- 
low the ſurface of the earth, and 
is thus changed into a true root; 
which root, by the continuance of 
the ſaid motion of the ſtalk, alſo 
deſcends; and thus, according to 
the durableneſs of its ſubſtance, 
becomes a ſhorter, or longer root: 
the elder, or lower part rotting off 
in proportion as the upper is gene- 
rated out of the ſtalk. Thus in 
brownwort, the baſis of the ſtalk, 
finking down by degrees, till it is 
hid under ground, becomes the 
upper part of the root; and conti- 
nuing fill to fink the next year, 
becomes the lower part, and the 
following year rots away. 

This is exactly what obtains in 
bulbous roots, as well as in the far 
greater number of other herbaceous 
perennials: as arum, valerian, | 


3 U 

The immediate viſible cauſe of pa 
this deſcent, is the ſtring roots, ¶ the 
ſo 

ly forth; which deſcendi c 
Res directly into — ” 
ſerve, like ſo many 1 * for pull. dei 
ing the. trunk after them. ence | the 
the tuberous roots of iris are ſome- | der 
times obſerved to re- aſcend a little, ¶ pe; 
upon the rotting, or fading away Wa. 
of the ſtring · roots which. at ſtra 
them. „ Daa Maenner fro1 
In bulbous roots, where the ſtalk cal. 
and former leaves of the plant are Wh 
ſunk below, and formed into what If clo! 
is called the bulb, or wintering of N yet: 
the future vegetable, the radicles; ¶ ſwe 
or ſmall fibres that hang from the per 
bulb, are to be confſidered as the the 
root; that 1s, the part which fur- ¶ con 
niſhes nouriſhment to the plant: the 
the ſeveral rinds and ſhells whereof. fear 
chiefly the bulb conſiſts, ſucceſſive-¶ mer 
ly periſh, and fhrink up! into ſo lea. 


many dry ſkins; betwixt which, 
and in their center, are formed 
other leaves and ſhells ;/ and thus: 
the bulb is perpetuated. .”-' 1 

. What has been ſaid of the de- 
ſcent of roots, by the ſinking of the 
ſtalk, is further confirmed by the 
appearance of certain roots; as of 
valerian, plantago major, and de- 
vil's bit, in which the lower part 
appears bitten, or chopped off. In 


theſe, the lower part rotting of, 
as the upper deſcendg, the living 
remainder” becomes ſtumped, or 


ſeems bitten. | 

All bulbous roots, ſays the learn- 
ed Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of 
Plants, may be conſidered as her- 
maphrodite roots, or root and trunk 
both together; for the radicles, a 
ſtrings , are abſolute roots: 


tanzy, brownwort, ſamphire, prim- 
rofe, wood ſorrel, iris, and others. 


BI 
v. 


the bulb actually containing thoſe 
. par 


great bud under ground. 


* 


the leaves, or body of the plant; 
ſo that it may be regarded as a 


We enlarged above, upon the 
deſcent of roots, by the ſinking of 
the ſtalk, or trunk; and gave evi- 
dences of the reality of ſuch an ap- 
pearance. I ſhall only add to what 
was then obſerved, another demon- 
ration of the ſame appearan 
from the root of a ſpecies of iris, 
called by Grew, iris tuberoſa; in 
which, -although the leaves fall off, 
cloſe. to the ſurface of the ſtalk, 
yet, after that is ſunk down, and 
ſwelled into a root, the ſeats of the 
periſhed: leaves, and the ends of 
the veſſels belonging to them, be- 
come viſible: the whole ſurface of 
the root appears covered with 
ſeams and pricked lines ; the for- 
mer | exhibiting. the ſeats of the 
leaves; the latter, the terminations 
or broken ends of the veſſels; 
which ends are ſtill more apparent, 
upon ſtripping off the bark, | 

The deſcent, or ſinking of the 
ſtalk, may alſo be gathered from 
the ſimilar poſition and ſtructure of 
the veſſels, in the root and trank 
of certain plants. In ſhort, as 
among animals, there are many 
which are not bred of eggs imme- 
dately, but transformed, one into 
another, as in the caſe of many 
inſets; ſo it is probable, that, 
among plants, there are not a few 
inſtances of the like transformation, 
whereof this is one. 

From what has been ſaid, we 
may clearly underſtand in What 
particular way ſome roots become 
perennial. Thoſe of trees, ſhrubs, 
and divers other wobdy plante, are 


| wis pat, or 


wholly perennial ; others are only 


times very thic 


% » 


© 2 


progenies of roots, proceeding from 
the old head, or body, in the room 
of thoſe that die yearly, or aſter a 


certain time; as the roots of the 3 
8 


tatoe, jeruſalem · artichoke, mon 


hood, and others. In like manner, 


ſtring roots, or fibrous roots, ſuc- 


ceed one another annually: ſo that 
at the end of many years, what is 


ſtill looked upon as the ſame indi- 


vidual root, is, in reality, another, 


as to every particle thereof. 
Of bulbs, there are generally 
reckoned five ſpecies, or kinds; 
BuLBus SQUAMATUS, or SQU A- 
us us, a ſcaly bulb, conſiſting of 
thin plates, or ſcales, laid over 
each other like tiles, (lamellae imbris 
catae ;) as in the lilly. TS 
BuLiBus ARTICULATUSs,a Joints 


ed bulb, compoſed” of ſeveral la- 


mellae, or plates that are cloſely 
linked together; as gn /athraeas 
adoxa, and martynia. 7 #4 


Buinus Dv#Licavus, conſiſi- 
ing of two ſolid , bulbs connected 
together; as in fritillaria, and ſome 


ſpecies. of orchis, | This kind of 
bulbous root, is alſo called refficu> 
lata, from its fancied reſemblance 
to a pair of teſticles. + +) 
BuLzvs Soripvus, a ſolid bulb ; 
compoſed of an entire fleſhy ſub+ 
ſtance ;. as in the tulip. -- 
BuLeus TuUnicaTus, a co 
bulb ; conſiſting of ſeveral tunics, 
or coats, cloſely embracing. or in- 
folding each other, as in the onion, 
cepas This ſpecies of bulb: ſtands 
oppoſed to the former, which is of 


a ſolid ſubſtance, that is, has no 


diviſions, or coats. . 
The coats in pt. are fome- 


* 
— 


that they ſuffice to make the plant 
E. * vegetate, 


£ ant! - 


_ 


» 


ated 


and ſo ſucculent, 


by means of a new 


* 
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vegetate, without the aſſiſtance of 


earth and water. This is what 


happens in the officinal plant, cilla 


maritima; or ſea- onion; the coated 
bulbs of which put out their ſtems, 
and produce flowers, without being 
planted in earth, as they lie in the 
druggiſts ſhops. The veſſels, with 
which theſe coats are probably fur- 
niſhed,- abſorb the humidity from 
the air, and thus perform the office 
of che ſmall fibres of the root. 

To the five ſpecies of bulbs, al- 
ready enumerated, may be added a 
ſixth fort, | 

Burzus Caulixus, a bulb ſeat - 
ed upon the ſtem, or ſtalk, in op- 


poſition to all the former ſpecies, 
which are place 
the root. 


d immediately upon 
Of theſe ſtem-bulbs, we 
ſhall ſpeak more at large below. 

It was obſerved in the definition, 
that bulbs are frequently produced 
near the root certain plants, 


Such are the ſmall bulbs, called 


ſuckers ; the foboles, and !uriones, 
of ſome writers; the adnata, and 


 adnaſcentia, bulbi, of others. Theſe 


ſackers, or off-ſets, which frequent- 
ly come up with ſurprizing rapi- 

ity, are produced from the fides 
of the old, or parent bulb, to which 
they are cloſely connedted. Exam- 
ples may be ſeen in the narciſſus, 
amary!11s, ſea-daffodil, pancratium, 
and ſeveral others. 

Suckers ſerve inſtead of buds to 
bulbous plants; they . renew the 
ſpecies, and, in ſome meaſure, re- 
place the individual, by develop- 
ing, or unfolding the plant which 
they contain in miniature. 

This plant, althougb not viſible 
by the naked eye, in the ſucker, 
may be diſtinctly perceived, in the 


month uf January, with the aſfiſt- 


1 


* 7 


* 


E 0 ; 
ance of a glaſs, in the center 
of the bulb. ** 

Suckers begin to be formed on 
the bulbs, when the ſtalk and other 
adhering parts are ſupplied with 
little, or no juice from the root ; 
that 1s, when the plant begins to 
wither and fade. This, in our 
chmate, happens in autumn ; at 
which time, under-ſhrubs, and pe- 
rennial herbs, collect on their roots 
new ſtrength, for the vegetation of 
the enſuing year. | 

Thus we have ſeen, that ſuckers, 
as well as buds, contain the rudi- 
ments of a pre-exiſting plant; that 
their nouriſhment is tranſmitted by 
the parent-bulb, and that this nou- 
riſh ment developes and unfolds their 
parts, by aſſimilating to their ſub- 
ſtance the nutritive juices. Thus 
unfolded, the ſucker produces an 
individual; forms new ſuckers, 
which, in their turn, produce others; 
and in this manner multiply the 
ſpecies, as certainly as the feed, 

The terms /caly, jointed, folid, 
and coated, are applicable to ſuck- 
ers, as well as bulbs. Vide fupra. 

Many plants form productions, 
which may be compared to ſuckers, 


placed near the root. Such are the 
| ſtem- bulbs mentioned above, which, 
in different plants, are diſpoſed in 
different parts of the ſtalk, or ſtem, 

In tooth-wort, dentaria; ſaxi- 
frage; biftort; dicſkorea ; ſtar of 
Bethlehem, ornithogalum ; fiery-lil- 
ly, tum humile; and ſome other 
liliaceous plants, the ftalks put out 
bulbs from the wings of the leaves; 
which, if taken off, when the ſtalks 
decay, and planted, will quickly 
take root, and vegetate. Produc: 


tions of the ſame fort are obſerved 
in 


although they are not, like them, 


B U 

in moſt of the licbent, with this 
difference, that in. theſe they are 
ſeated without the wings of the 
leaves, e axilla folicram. Vide 
AXILLA. * 

Such productions in imperfet 
plants of this kind, are not to be 
aſcribed, ſays a French writer, to 
any ſpecies of generation ; they 
are detached portions of, their own 
proper ſubſtance, which, by a ſimple 
extenſion, and without any regular 
developement, as in the caſe of 

rminating from a ſeed, or bud, 

me, as they enlarge, perfectly 
ſimilar to the mother- plant. 

In ſome ſpecies of garlick, hence 
denominated Sulbiferous, bulbs are 

roduced at the origin of the um- 

| of flowers, between the pedun- 
culi, or foot-ſtalks. Yide UmBELLA 
and PepuncuLvs. Theſe ſmall 


„„ 
to be diſtinguiſhed; but by the dif- 
ference of the bulbs, which are 
either coated, ſolid, or ſcaly. Vide 
8 
By their fituation in the wings of 
the leaves, and on diſſerent parts 
of the ſtalk, ſtem- bulbs furniſh eſ- 
ſential marks in ſtar of Bethlehem, 
tooth · wort, ſaxifrage, biſtort, Tilly, 
a few ſpecies of garlick, and ſome 
other plants. aan 
In drying bylbous plants for uſe, 
it is neceſſary to ſtrip off the leaves, 
and expoſe the roots to a ſand heat. 


n C. 
W 3 
ADU Cl. (from cago, to fall); 
the name of a claſs in Lin- 
næus's Mer hodus Calytina, con ſiſlĩin g 


of plants whoſe calyx. is a fimple 
perianthium, ſupporting a ſingle 


bulbs are ſometimes among garden- | flower, or fructification, and fal- 


ers, known by the name of c/owes. 

An appearance of the ſame kind, 
is obſerved in the flowers of two or 
three ſpecies of poa, hence ſtiled 


vViviparous ; and in the fruit of al / 


plant of Senegal, called by M. 
Adanſon, tangekolli; the ſeeds of 
which germinate, and form bulbs, 


or ſnckers, cayeux ; even before the 


capſule which contains them has 
arrived at maturity. 

To the head of ſtem-bulbs may 
be likewiſe referred fleſhy ſuccu- 
lent leaves of ſeveral liliaeeous 
plants; as the aloe, and ſea-onion, 
ſcilla; and of ſome ſpecies of arum; 
which being planted in the ground, 
take root, and vegetate. 

Bulbs often afford a real ſpecific 
difference, and are ſometimes the 
ſole diſtin&ion ; as in the ſea-onjon, 
ſella ; where the ſpecies are ſcarce | 


ing of either before or with the 
' petals, It ſtands oppoſed to the 
claſſes perſſtentes, in the fame me- 
thod, and is exemplified in muſtard, 
napi; and ranunculus. Av 
' CALAMARLE, (from calamus, 
a reed); the name of the third or 
der in 'Linnzus's Fragments of a 
Natural Method. This order wili 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
family of the graſſes, to Which it is 
nearly allied, by attending to "thy 
following particulars, Fide Git a- 
MINA... | F £7 
1. The baſe. af the leaf, which 
embraces the ſtalk like-a glove, hes 
no longitudinal aperture in plants 
of this order, but is perfectly en- 
tire. | 


2, The ſtalk is rally trian- 


gular, and without knots, or join's, 


3. The flowers have no petals. 
Ct, 5 00 
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Lianæan Genera. 


Cyter a. _— vow. 5 
Schenus. 
Scirpus, 


Carex, 


3 24 — 
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EL Cypreſs Graſs, 


0 


TZift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order, 
"$E CT 10-4: 
Hermaphrodite Planta. 


Englif Names, | 


* 


"—— Ruſn Graſs, 
8'E CT ION . 
Androg ynous Plants. (Monoecia,) 


* Burr-Reed. 
——, Cat's-Tail, or Recd- Mace. 


In the former editions of the] of this order; they are now very 
Fragments, the genera Bobartia, | improperly removed into the order 
Flagellaria, and Juncus, made part | Tripetaloidez, which ſee, 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of the Order Calamariæ. 


In ſome plants of this natural 
order, the Word are long and 
knotty ; in others they are com- 
poſed of fleſhy fibres, which pierce 
deep into the ground; and in others 
of a bulb, 

The STALxs are three cornered, 
Rraight, and have no knots, or 
joints. | | 
The L=avrs are long, graſſy, 
frequently three-cornered, and have 
no petiolus, or foot - ſtalk, except 
the baſe of the leaf, hich entirely 


embraces the ſlem, without any 


longitudinal aperture, as in the 
graſſes. | 

The membrane, and two lateral 
wings likewiſe, which crown the 
baſe of the leaf in moſt of the 
graſſes, are generally wanting in 


the plants of this natural order. 


Exception. The genus carex is 
furniſhed with a ſhort membrane 
of this kind. | 

The Frowezs are either herma- 
phrodite, as in the firſt ſection; or 
male and female upon the ſame 
root, as in the ſecond. 

Note. The female flowers, in 
ſome ſpecies of carex, are produced 
upon diſtin roots from the male. 
The mode of infloreſcence in 
this order, is generally a Srixz; 
Vide Srica: Sometimes a Cari 
TULUM, or head, as in burr- reed. 
Vide CaMiTULUM, 

The Calix, in plants of the 
firſt ſection, is a gluma, or ſcaly 
huſk; in thoſe of the ſecond, an 
amentum, or catkin. Vid: Gruua, 
and AMENTUM, 


The 


of the genus carex are furniſhed 


male flowers have neither petals. 


5 . 
The former ſpecies of empale- 
ment ſupports à ſingle flower, in 
cypreſs-graſs, ruſh-graſs, and eriv- 
phorum : the latter in carex. 

In /ch@nus, burr-reed, parganium; 
and cat's-tail, ha; the empale- 
ment is common to many flowers. 

Some ſpecies of cypreſs-grafs, 
ſays a French writer, have two 
abortive, or imperfe flowers, 4 
the bottom of each ſpike; the ſcales 
of which. reſemble 'the common 
huſk, or calix, which 1s generally 
ſeated under the grafſes. By a ſi 
milar abortion, continues the fame. 
author, the genus /che@nus appears 
to have a common calix, conſiſting 
of ſeveral ſcales: whereas, in fact. 
of the ſix flowers which compoſe 
each ſpike, the f.ur Joweſt proving 
abortive, leave void the ſpaces be- 
tween their reſpective ſcales: fo 
that the calix of this plant has been 
erroneouſly ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
ſix, or more ſcales, formed into a 
common gluma, or huſk. * * 

The CoRoLLA, in plants of this 
order, is wanting. 

Exceftion, The female flowers 


with a nectarium, of an oblong 
figure, ſwelled out like a bladder, 
contracted above, gaping at the 
top, bifid, and permanent; the 


nor nedtarium. 

The genus ſchænut, according to 
Linnzus, has fix lance - ſhaped, 
acute, and permanent petals. 

The FiLamenTs of the Sra- 
MINA, are three in number, ſhort, 
lender like a hair, and ſometimes 
briſtly. 

Some ſpecies of cypreſs, and 


© A 
cies of the latter, a native of Sene- 
gal, which never produces above 


one. 
The Av T HERR, or ſummits, are 
generally Jong, flender, and exect. 
In cat's-tail, 7ypha, 


| mits are oblong, and hang down, 


(ant herae pentlulze.) 
The Segn-2ud' is 
blunt, and ſometimes three - corner 
within the ne garium, 2.5% 
The STYLE: is thread-ſhaped, 
and of the length of the ſcaly ca- 
lix. In cy preſs-graſs, the ſtyle is 
very long: in carex, very ſhort. 
The ſummits of the ityle, „ig- 
mata, ate generally three in gum- 
ber; flender, hairy, and ſometimes 
permanent. „ 
Note. Cat's-tail has but one 
ſtigma; burr-reed, and ſome ſpecies 
4 cypreſs-graſs, but two: in a 
ſpecies of ruſh-graſs, Sceuchzerus 
obſerved four. | 
Each flower, in plants of this 
order, is furniſhed with a fingle 


three-cornered, and without any 
gericarpium, or veſſel. 7 i 
Note. In ſuch as have only a 
ſingle or double /#izma, the ſeedy: 
are not cornered, but oval, or flat. 
The ne&arium, in the genus 
carex, by cheriſhing the ſeed with- 
in its boſom, ſerves inſtead of a 
pericarpium, or fruit - veſſel. | 
The virtues, uſes, and ſenſible 


qualities of this order of plants, are 


the ſame as thoſe of the graſſes to 
which it has been always joined by 
former botanical writers. Vas 


GRAM INA. 
The roots of the round and lon 


ruſh-graſs, have only two ſtamina; 
and Mr, Adanſon mentions a ſpe- 


cypreſs-graſs, were formerly m 


| aſed in medicine. The long is of 


C 4 our 


ed, as in care, where it is -placed-” 


* 


** 


the ſum- 


o 


very ſmall, * > 


* 


„ 
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feed, which is generally hairy, 


C A 


common; the round we have from 
the Eaſt- Indies. The former, which 
is properly the cyperus of the ſhops, 
and is called by I ournefort, ſweet- 
ſcented cyperus, with a long root, 
grows by rivulets, and other watery 

laces, as ditches, and the like. 
| The root is knotty, wrapped round 
with fibrous ſtrings, not eaſy to 
break, of a brown colour without, 
and grey within; of a pleaſant 
ſcent, eſpecially when frelh, and 
well-dried ; the leaves are green, 
and reſemble thoſe of the reed and 
leek. The latter, ſometimes called 
Engliſh, or Flemiſh cypreſs, grows 
in the water, and along banks and 
river ſides. Its root is as thick as 
an olive, fall of little knots, or 


ſpecks, of an oblong figure, grey 


colour, ſweet, and ſomewhat ſharp 
taſte, and almoſt without ſmell, when 
it is newly taken out of the ground. 

The roots of both plants- are 
eſteemed cordial, diyretick, and 
cephalick, reſiſters of poiſons, and 
expellers of wind. Long cypreſs 
is much uſed by perſumers, and 
glovers. 

Fragrant ruſh, or camel's hay, 
which | take to be à ſpecies of 
fſebenus, is a kind of reed, or graſs, 
which grows plentifully in Arabia 
Felix, at the foot of mount Liba- 
nus, where it ſerves the people for 
forage and Jitter for their camels. 
The plant is about a foot high, 
with a ſmall, hard, dry, knotty 
root, from which proceed ſeveral 
hard ſtalks, of the ſize, figure, and 
colour of a barley- ſtra w. The 
leaves are about half a foot long, 
narrow, rough, pointed, and of a 
pale green colour. The flowers 
axe imall, hairy, of a carnation 


our own growth, though not very 


O 


colour, agreeable to the eye, and 


of a warm, biting, aromatick taſte. 
All the plant, but eſpecially the 
flower, is uſed in medicine. It is 
reckoned attenuating, deterſive, 
diuretick, and vulnerary: but its 
ee e uſe, at preſent, is as an 
ingredient in the Venice treacle. 
CALCAR Corollæ, the ſpur of 
the corolla. The . »eFarium, fo 
called, which terminates "the co- 
rolla behind, like a cock's- ſpur, 
in calve*'s-ſnout ; valerian ; orchis; 
violet; balſam, impatiens ; lark-ſpur, 
delphinium ; fumatory; batter-wort, 
pinguicula; and water-milfoil, uri. $ 
cularia. Vide NecTariumM Calca- 
riatum, and Phil. Bot. p. 73. 
CALENDARIUM Floræ, a ca- 
lendar; containing an exact re- 
giſter of the reſpective times, in 
which the plants of any given pro- 
vince, or climate, germinate, ex- 
pand, and ſhed their leaves and 
flowers, and ripen and diperſe their 
ſeeds, Vide Phil. Bot. p. 276. 
For particulars, on this curious 
ſubject, we refer the reader to the 
articles DerFoLiatTio, Errogz- 
SCENTIA, FRONDESCENTIA,FRauc- 
TESCENTIA, and GrRMINATIO. 
CALIDÆE Plantæ, (from calor, 
heat); plants that are natives of 
warm climates. Such are thoſe of 
the Eaſt - Indies, South - America, 
Egypt, and the Canary iſlands, 
Theſe plants, ſays Linnæus, will 
bear a degree of heat, which is as 
o, on a ſcale, in which o is the 
reezing point, and 100 the heat 
of boiling-water. In the 10th de- 
gree of cold, they ceaſe to grow, 
loſe their leaves, become barren, 
are ſuffocated, and periſh. Vid. 
Phil, Bot, p. 277. 


CALIX, 


3 
CALIX, the empalement, or 
reen cup, which incloſes and ſup- 
Ports the bottom of the corolla. 
Vide COROLY! A. 7 v3 

It is defined by Linnzus to be 
he termination of the cortical epi- 
/ermis» or outer bark of the plant, 
which, after accompanying the 
runk, or ſtem, through all its 
branches, breaks out with the flow- 
r, and is preſent in the fructiſi- 
ation, in this new form. 1 

Iam not, at preſent, to enquire 


hich, by the' way, contains nei- | 
Wher the deſcription nor uſe of the 
part in queſtion : but only mean to 
ppoſe to the opinion contained in 
t, that of a very learned natura- | 


iah Grew, who, in his Anatomy 
pf Plants, a moſt ingenious and 
laborate work, thus expreſſes him- 
elf, with regard to the origin of 
he flower-cup. * The empale- 
ment, whether of one or more 
pieces, J call that which is the out- 
moſt part of the flower, encompaſs- 
Ing the other two; wiz. the folia- 
ion, (Corolla of Linnæus) and the 
attire, (Stamina and Piftillum). Tis 
ompounded of the three general 
arts, the ſkin, the cortical and 
lignous bodies; as is evident from 
the artichoke, in which the conti 
nuation of all theſe parts is clearly 
i\coverable : the empalers being 
f that amplitude, as fairly to ſhew 
hem all,”  Grew's Anatomy of 
Plants, p. 38. N 
Among former botaniſts, the term 
calix is uſed in a leſs general ſenſe 
for that ſpecies of flower-cup, which 
is ſeated cloſe to the fruftification, 


nto the propriety of à definition, 


iſt of the laſt century, Dr. Nebe- | 


C A 
Linnæus, the reformer of bota- 
nical language, uſes it with much 
more latitude, as a generical term, 
comprehending the ſeven following 
ſpecies, 
1. Perianthium, Calix of Tour- 
nefort. | 
2. Involucrum. 
3. Amentum, 
| . _nefort. 
4. Spatha. 
5. Gluma, 
6. Calyptra. 
7. Volva. . A 
Theſe different appellations of 
the calix, for they are no other, 
depend upon , circumſtances which 
will be explained under each par- 
ticular term. At preſent, we may 
obſerve, that of the ſeven ſpecies 
above enumerated, the firſt, perians 
thium, is by much the moſt com- 
mon; an involucrum, is almoſt pe- 
culiar to umbelliferous flowers; 
gluma, to the graſſes; amentum, to 
another order of plants; calyprra, 
to moſſes; and volva, to muſh- 
rooms. When we ſpeak, there- 
fore, of the proportion, figure, 
ſituation, or fingularities of the 
calix, we would always be under. 
ſtood to mean, that ſpecies of calix 
called perianthium. The other 
ſpecies, which differ remarkably, 
both in 1 and ſtructure, 
from the firſt, are always denomi- 
nated by their own proper names; 
that no confahon, amidſt ſuch a 
diverſity of terms, may ariſe. 
Carts, then, being a general or 
generical term, and uſed, even when 
employed as a particular ſpecies, for 
the perianthium, it was thought pro- 
per to refer to that head the ſtruc- 


Tulus of Tour- 


Locufta of Ray. 


and in the modern ſyſtems is de no- | 
minated periauthium, 


ture, and ſingularities of this firft 
part 


W 
. 


Dame, of the ſame import, invotu- 


. 
art of the fructiſcation. Via 


PERIANTHIUM. 


General Pemarks. 


1. Malpight's, Ray's, Tourne- 
fort's, and Ludwig's Definition of 
the calix, is applicable only to the 
ferianthium ©; innæus. | 


2. The calix is of a coarſer fub- | 


ſtance, and thicker than the coralla, 

3- The leaves of the calix -are 
generally green; thoſe of the co- 
rolla coloured. —_ 1 
4- Notwithſtanding ſuch eſſential 
differences, nature ſeems to have 
put no abſolute limits between thele 
parts of fructiſication; for in many 
plants, as. bari/ia, the calix, or 
perianthium, is deeply coloured; and 
there are many flowers, hellebore, 
and ſtar of Bethlehem, for inltance, 
which, having a coloured corolla, 
and no calix, are ſubject to loſe 
their petals, about the time of 
flowering : but theſe afterwards 
hardening, turn green, and remain 
on the plant like a calix, 

In Japhnis, the calix and corolla 

are joined together, and united in 
the margin like a leaf of the box. 
Lin. Phil, Bot. p. 58. 
Burning thorny plant, or ſpurge, 
eufhorbia, has been often erro- 
neouſly deſcribed as monopetalous, 
by thoſe who have miſtaken the 
calix for the corolla. 

A more ſure mark of diſtinktion, 
betwixt the calix and corolla, in 
doubtſul caſes, is given under the 
article Coz0LLa, which fee, 

5. Both calix, and corolla, are 
ſometimes ſtiled by Linnæus, the 
covers of the flower, ſegumenla floris. 
Ludwig calls them by another 


ed the calix, by the name of 7h, 


| correſponds to the germen inſeru 


Se oh | .Q A 1 Fo 

6. In eſtabliſhing the anale 
betwixt the animal and vegetal 
kingdoms, Linazus has diſtinguiſ 


tinu 
1 
in vo 
both 
iamus floris, or the corjugal bed. 
7. The calix, in the languaz 
| of Tournefort, becomes the fru 
1 when the receptacle of the flower y 

placed upon the germen ; which h 
for its receptacle, the extremity. of th 
pedunculus,. or foot-ſtalk, to whic 
it is attached. This deſcriptia 


or flos ſuperus of Linnæus, and i 
exemplitied in campanula, madde 
lady's bed ſtraw, cucumber, mat 
vel of Peru, valerian, and the un 
belliferous flowers. Jide Fos 8 


perus, GERMuEHN igſerum, and Uu H 
BELLATUS Fa. thor 
8. For a ſure method of diſlin-Mcali 
guiſhing the calix from a bra&4uWiom: 
or floral-leaf, with which it is fre-WMhbave 
quently confounded, ſee the ing 
ticle BaAcrEA. vil og and 
9. Ihe following quotation, fronWa br 
Alllon's Tyrocinium Botanicum, pub-Wthus 
liſhed at Edinburgh, in 17% vati, 
will give the reader a juſt idea d vu! 
that, 


the proportion that obtains in point 
of number, betwixt the ſeveral 
ſpecies of calix above enumerate, 
The Genera Plaularum, at that time 
contained only 1021 genera, Ol 
theſe, ſays Dr. Alton, 673 have Y 
perianthium (ior their calix; 72 4 

Jpatha ; 75 an involacrum ; 29 4 

gluma ; 18, an amentum; and 31 

calyptra. Volva, tho' dejcribed uMWE7 1: 
the Phil. Bot. to be the membraWMGau 
naceaus calix of the muſhroom a. 
yet, in fact, is never once mention 
ed in the Genera Plantarum, among 
the characters of the 11 genera d 
that kind of imperſect plants there 


ca. Jide }XVOLUCRUM. 


enumerated. About 110, he cof- 
dne“, 


8 A 


tinues, want the calix altogether; ; p 


25 have both a perianihium and 
involucrum ; and a few plants have 
both a perianthium and /patha. 
Beſides, in eriophorum; xyris ; Cy- 
preſs - graſs, cyperus ; and ruſn-graſs, 
tirzus ; the ide is a calix: in 


»orinda, and ſea-holly, eryngium ; 


the common receptacle. 

10. The deſign of the empale- 
ment, ſays Grew, is to incloſe, ſe- 
cure, and ſupport the other parts 
of the flower; to be their ſecurity 
before its opening, by intercepting 
all extremities of weather; and af- 
terwards to be their ſupport, by 
containing all the parts in their 
duc, and moſt graceful poſture, 

Hence, continues the ſame, au- 
thor, we have the reaſon, why the 
calix 1s frequently various, and 
ſometimes wanting. Some flowers 
have none, as tulips ; becauſe hav- 
ing a fat and firm leaf, (petalum ;) 
and each leaf, likewiſe ſtanding on 
a broad. and ftrong baſis, they are 
thus ſufficient to themſelves. Car- 
nations, dianthus, on the contrary, 
have not only an empalement, but 
that, for greater ſupport, of one 


— 


0 4 
ieer: for, otherwiſe, the foot of 
each leaf, or petal, being very long 
and flender, moſt of them would 
be apt to break out of compaſs, 
In the ſame flower, tbe top of the 
empalement is indented; that the 


indentments may protect the petals, 


by being lapped over them before 


their expanſion, and afterwards may 


ſupport and prop them up, by be- 


ing ſpread under them.” 


- CALOR, heat: In affimilating 
the vegetable with the animal king. 
dom, Linnæus terms heat the Hear: 


of Plants, cor plantarum. Vide Phil, 


Bot. p. 93- : ; 

% Cor plantis nullum, ſed calor 
eflicit omne : nec opus eſt corde, 
ubi nec perpetui. mobilis effectus 
neceſſatĩus eſt, & ubi propulſio, non 
circulatio humorum.“ 

CALYCANTHEME, (from 
calix, the flower- cup; and &beg, 
the flower) ; the name of the ſeven - 
teenth order, in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 
ſiſting of plants, which, .amon 
other characters, have the corolla 


ny ſtamina inſerted into the calix; 


Lift of Genera contained in this Natural Orger. 
TE 0 Pe FM 


Plants baving the Receptacle of the Flower, placed 
(Vide GERNE Jaferum:) 


Linnzan Genera, 
Epilobium, 
Gaura, 
/nardia, 
FC1/1777-9 
ud vigia. | 
elaſſoma, — — 
Mentzelia. | | 
Uenothera, 


I 


- — 


2 


* 


- * 


upon thr" fruit. 
Engliſh Names. © 


Willow-Herb, or French Willow. 
Yeilow Virginian looſe- ſtriſe. 


American Gooſeberry- tree. 


Tree Primroſe. 
SE C- 


CA 3 


nuals, are by much the moſt nu- 
- merous. 

The Roors are branching and 
fibrous. 

The Srzus and BANcRkESs, cy- 
lindric. 

In plants of the laſt ſection, the 
branches are generally oppoſite; in 
thoſe of the firſt, alternate. 

They are ſquare, or four corner- 
ed, when young, in both, 

Note. Such genera of the firſt 
ſeftion, as have oppoſite leaves, 
have hkewiſe oppoſite branches. 

The Bups are of a conic form, 
and without ſcales. 


The Leaves, in plants of the 


firſt ſection, are generally alternate, 
ſimple, and attached to the branch- 
es by a ſhort foot-ſtalk. In Ame- 
rican gooſeberry-tree, they are op- 

ſite: and in French- willow, epi- 


lobium, oppoſite and alternate upon 
the ſame branch. 


| s thi 
$5E-C*T it ©'N u. 1 tx 
Plants hawing the fruit, (Germen), placed upon the Receptacle ami! 
| of the Flower. Vide FLos Inferus. n th 
Linnzan Genera. Engliſh Names. 21 
 Ammannia. jant 
' Frankenia. | phy! 
Glaux, — _ — Sea-chickweed, or Milk-wort, In 
Black Salt-wort. dur 
Griſſea. | 
Lythrum, — — — Willow - Herb, or Purple looſe 
ſtrife. | 
Ofbeckia. ; 
Peplis, — — — Water Purſlane. nd 
Rbexia. rim 
| | 1012 
Habit and Strudture of the Plants of the Order Calycanthemz, - Þs de 
This order furniſhes trees, ſhrubs, In all the plants of the laſt fec- 29% 
and annual, biennial and peren- | tion, the leaves are oppoſite at theſſ..... 
nial herbs. The herbaceous an- | bottom of the ſtem; and in ſome, . 


alternate towards the top. They 
are univerſally ſeffile ; that 1s, at 
tached to the branches, without 
any foot-ſtalk, 

The Mazxcrin of the leaves in 
tree-primroſe, oenothera ; ſea-milk- 
wort, glaux; and French-willoy, 
inſtead of indentments, has 4 
number of ſmall grains, or white 
tubercles, which are not percep- 
tible, without cloſe examination. 

At the origin of the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaves, in ladvigia, jufſiea, and 
ſome other genera of the firſt ſection, In 
are diſcovered two ſmall ſcales, in 


the form of Stipulæ, attached to the ' 
young branches, lobe 


The Frowers are univerſally y 
hermaphrodite; growing oppoſite 


in ſuch as have the leaves oppoſite, 11 
from the wings of which they ge- cia. 


nerally proceed. 
In French willow, the flowers are at- 8. 


tached to the foot - ſtalk of the leaves, 
| | 4 


ds Mey: : 

they are likewiſe in turnera, and 

z ſpecies of althæa frutex, hibiſcus ; 
yhich do not belong to this natural 
Family. -The modes of infloreſcence 
n this order of plants, are a pile, 
orymbus, and racemus. Y,Spica,&c. 
The Calix is univerſally a pe- 
janthium, and generally mono- 
phyllous, or compoſed of one leaf. 
In French-willow, it conſiſts of 
dur diſtin leaves; and in ment- 


s with five indentments, or teeth; in 
hey rannia, with eight; in water- 
 U-Wpurſlane, and purple looſe-ftrife, 
bout with twelve. 

* The calix, in plants of the firſt 


ſection, is placed upon the germen, 
or ſeed bud ; the upper part falls 
off with the petals; the lower is 
permanent, and in fact, continue 
ous with the germen. 

In plants of the ſecond ſection, 
the calix is permanent, and ſur- 
rounds the ſeed-· bud, without touch- 
ing, or being attached to it. 

In Mectia, a ſmall fringed ſcale, 
quamula ciliata, is interjefted, or 
placed betwixt each of the four 
lobes, or ſegments of the calix. 

Within the calix, in the genus 
laura, are lodged four oblong glan- 
dalae, or ſecretory veſſels, which are 
cloſely attached to the tube. Yide 
ULANDULA. 

Sea milk-wort, glaux, according 
to Linnzus, has no calix. 


; 


- 0 
The ConoLLa, in this order, 
conſiſts of four, five, and fix petals, 
which are attached to the tube of 
the calix, and are ſometimes placed 


- _—— 


alternate, ſometimes oppoſite to the 
diviſions of the limb. | $5 

The genus i/nardia, wants the 
corolla. | | 

Glaux, according to Linnzus, 
has only one petal, which is bell- 
ſhaped, erect, and permanent, 

Frankenia, and American gooſe- 
berry-tree, are furniſhed with a 
nectarium, Which, in the former, 
conſiſts of a furrowed and pointed 
claw, inſerted into the anguis of 
each of the petals : in the latter, 
of five ſcales placed under the fila - 
ments. | | 

The STamina, which are, in 
number, from four to twenty, and 
upwards, are attached to the tube 
of the calix, on its margin, as in 
the firſt ſection; or lower down, as 
in the ſecond. When the number 
of ſtamina is double the diviſions 
of the calix, as happens in, French 
willow, gaura, juſſiaca, and others; 
the ſtamina which ftand oppoſite to 
thoſe diviſions, are a little longer 
than the reſt, 

In the laſt ſection, the ſtamina, 
which are attached to the loweſt 
part of the tube of the calix, are 
longer than the reſt, and ſtand al- 
ternate with the petals of the 
corolla. : Fo: 

The AwTHzrz, or ſummits, are 
RR of a 3 figure; 
requently cleft, or ſlit below; and, 
by that aperture, attached ſlightly 
to the - filaments, on which they 
often veer about, like a vane, or 
needle. They are furrowed longi- 


tudinaily, and open on the fides 


into two leculi, or cells. 


The 


A C A- 

The Porr EN, or male duſt, con- fic, an eminent botaniſt, is very, 
fiſts of a number of minute parti- | nearly allied to the tree-primrofe, 
cles, of an oval figure, yellow, and | from which it differs, however, in 
tranſparent. +... » -,.. | the number of ſtamina. | All 

The Germen,gor ſeed-bud, in | Purple willow-herb,  Iythrum'/a-W the 
plants of the firſt ſection, is placed licaria, is deterſive, aſtringent, and W the 
under the receptacle of the flowwer ; | vulnerary, It is efficacious in diar- ¶ fou 
in thoſe of the ſecond, above it. rhœas, and dyſenteries; and fur- cher. 
The drr is ſingle, thread-niſhes a diſtilled water, which ha Noet' 
ſnaped, and of the length of the 4 been uſed with ſucceſs in inflam- II 
ſtam' na. mations of the eyes. The leaves prou 

The Sric ua is generally fingle, | and ſtem have a dry and aſtringent 
and undivided, In tree - prĩimroſe, taſleQ. | 
epilebium, gaura, and ſome others, | CALYCIFLORÆE, (from calix, re e 
it is divided in four. the flower-cup, and flos, the flower); 

The S:ep-VesseL, in this order, | the fixteenth order in Linnzus's 
is a cap/ule, which is generally di- | Fragments of a Natural Method, 
vided internally into four /oculi, conſiſting of plants which, as the 
or cells. It gapes, or opens com- | title imports, have the ſtamina, 
monly at top; and the apertures | (the flower) inſerted into the calix. 
are equal in number to the cells. This order differs from the for- 

The ſeeds are numerous, minute, | mer, which has a title of the ſame 
and frequently three-cornered. import, in the following patti- 

The plants of this natural order | culars. 2. ay 
are reckoned aſtringent. Purple 1. The plants of this order want 
looſe. ſtrife, and epilobium, have | the corolla, 
been uſed in medicine. The leaves 2. With reſpect to their ſex, the 
of the hoary willow herb, chilobium flowers are either hermaphrodite 
birſutum, being rubbed in the | and male, upon the ſame root, pol- 
hand, emit a ſcent like ſcalded ap- gamia; or male and female upon in t 
ples, from whence ſome have given | different roots. ra 
it the name of codlins and cream. 3. The ſeed- veſſel is pulpy ; of pla. 

The genus ladvigia, fo called | tne A 2 or cherry- kind, and con- phr 
from Mr. Chriſt. Ludwig, of Leip- | tains a ſingle ſeed, or ſtone, 


* 


The Order Calyciflorz contains but four Genera: Viz, 


| Linnzan Genera, | Engliſh Names. 
Elacagnus, — — — Oleaſter, or Wild- olive. 
Hippophat, — ——— Baftard - Rhamnus, or Sea-Buck- 
| | thorn. | 
Ojfris, — U —— Poet's-Caſia. 
Tro his. | | 


The laſt Genus is only to be found in the improved Editions 
: of the Fragments, 11 arc 
40 


©, 4, 


# 
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All the plants of this order, are N 
the ſhrub and tree kind. Some 

f them riſe to the height of twelve 
fourteen feet, as 4-4 wild olive; 
thers not above two or three, as | 
act's caſia. 

The Roors, are branching, fi- 
drous, and woody. 

The SrEus are cylindric. | 
The Baancugs, when young, 


2 


any 
fur- 
| has, 
lam- 
avez 


gent 


ix, re cornered.” 
et); The Bups are of a; conic form, 
us Und without ſcales: 
10d, B The Lzaves are ſimple, alter- 
the hate, and attached to the branches 
ina, y a very ſhort foot-ſtalk. 
lix. 8 The range are male, and fe- 
ſor-Pnale, upon diſtinct roots, in the 
ame hree laſt genera; hermaphrodite» 
ute od male upon the ſame root, in 

ild olive, elæagnus, where two, 2 with a 
ant male flowers arc produced, by the 

de of an hermaphrodite flower, at 
the each wing, or angle of the leaves; 
dite Note. Lipnezus not attending to 
oh Ithis circumſtance, places eleagnus,. 


in the firſt ſection of his claſs te- 
irendria; which, according to his 
plan, ſhould conſiſt only of herma- | 
phrodite flowers. 

The Calix, in this order, i is a 
terianthi um, which is com poſed of 
one leaf, divided into two ſeg- 

ments, in ſea buck-thorn; into 
three in poet's caſia; and into four 
in wild olive. It is commonly 
placed upon the geren, or ſeed- 


ck 


bud, which it accompanies, to ma- | 


turity. | | 
Note. The male plants of the 
genus tropbis, have no calix. 
The Cosor xa, in plants of this 
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{in number, 


1 order, is univerſall ly wanting, ex. 
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cept in trophic, the male IK of 

which, according to Linnæus, have 

four obtuſe and ſpreading petals. - 

The STamira are generally four 
lender 1; ike a hair, 

2 at a conſiderable di- 

om the ſtyle, and inſerted; 


ſhort, 
ſtance 


| into the tube of the calix. F 


Poet's caſia has only three, ami. 
na, which, are oppoſite to the divi- 
ſions of the calix. - 

The PrsT1LLUM is compoſed of 
a roundiſh germen, crowned with. 
the calix; a ſingle thread-ſhaped, 
hyle; and a a cylindrie ftigma, Which, 
in poet's. caſia, is deeply divided i in 
three. 

The Sgen-VzsszL in W. ft 
genus, elacagnus, is an obtuſe, 
| oval fruit, of the cherry kind, 
D at the 52 

long, obtuſe; nut 3. 
in the three other genera, a globu- 
lar berry, 6acca; with one cell, 
| containing a roundiſh feed, 

In poer's caſia, the ſeed is har 
like a ſtone, and hills the whole ca- 
vity of the pericarpium. 

The plants of. this order are a. 
ſtringent. 

From the odoriferous flowers of 
the wild- olive, is drawn an aro- 
matick and cordial liquor, which 
has been ſucceſsfully uſed in putrid 
and peſtilential fevers. 

Sea, buck-thorn is purgative 3 
poet's caſia, highly aſtringent. 

The name elacgagnus is derived, 
from: Ela, an olive; and Aprogs 
itex ; becauſe the plant hath leaves 
like thoſe of the chaſte- tree, witex 
agnus caſtas 3 and a fruit like an 


The 


incloſing an o 


| olive. 
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The yellow flowers of the olea- 
ſter, or wild olive of Bohemia, elae- 
agnus anguſiifolia, emit a ſtrong, 
agreeable icent, when fully expand- 
ed; from which circumſtance, ſays 
Mr. Duhamel, the Portugueze have 
given the name of tree of paradi/: 
to this plant. | 

The genus elacagnus, is not to 
be confounded with the oleaſter, or 
wild olive of Parkinſon, Gerard, 
and Ray. This laſt is only a par- 
ticular ſpecies of olive, al by 
Tournefort, and Caſpar Bauhin, 
olea fylveftris, and deſcribed to have 
a hard leaf, which is hoary on its 
under fide, It grows naturally in 
woods, in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy, and is never cul- 
tivated. 

The wild olive, elacagnus, is 
ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues as 
the olive-tree. Yide Sxriak xX. 

In elacagnus labiſolia, which grows 
naturally in the iſland of Ceylon, 
and ſome other parts of India, the 
leaves continue green all the year. 

The berries of the genus 7rophzs 
are eſculent. 

"CAaLYC1FLORE, is likewiſe the 
name of the cleventh claſs in Roy- 
en's Natural Method; and of the 
forty-eighth order in Lud. Gerard's 
Arrangement of the Plants that are 
natives of Provence, in France. 
In Royen's Method it is a very 
extenſive claſs, comprebending all 
plants which have the filaments of 
the /amina inſerted into the per; 
anthium. It exactly correſponds 
to the clafs Floribundi, in Linnzus's 


Methodus Calycina; and, beſides ' 


the claſs Iceſandria, in the ſexual 
method, includes the orders Caly- 
carthemae, and Calyciflorae, which 
have been analyſed above, Yide 


ol 4 
' FLoxIBUNDI, and cos ax RIA. 
In Lud. Gerard's Method, the 
order ca/yciflorag is the ſame as ia 
Linnaeus. 

CALYCINTI, (from calix, the 
flower-cup) ; the name of the fix. 
teenth claſs in Wachendorffius's 
Natural Mechod, confiſting of plants 
with viſible flowers, which have a 
flower-cup, and whoſe ſeeds are 
furniſhed with a ſingle cotyledon, or 
lobe. Yide CoryLEeDpow. It is ex- 
emplified in ruſh, eriophorum, and 

NOMOYIUM. | 

CALYCISTEZE, (from calix, the 
flower-cup). Syſtematic botaniſts, 
ſo termed by — who have 
arranged all vegetables from the 
different ſpecies, ſtructure, and 
other circumſtances of the calix, or 
flower- cup. | 
The only ſyſtems of this kind, 
are th - Character . no vus, 
a umous work of Magnolius, 
— of botany, at Montpelier, 
publiſhed in 1720; and Linnzus's 
Methodus Calycina, publiſhed in his 
claſſes Plantarum, at Leyden, in 


17 15 | 
heſe methods are explained, 

and fully analyſed, - under the ar- 
ticle MzTHopus, which ſee. 

By the internal calyx, in Magno- 
lius's Method, is meant the peri- 
carpium, or ſeed - veſſel. 

CALYPTRA, (from a>uxrro, to 
cover) ; a veil, or covering ; one 
of the ſeven ſpecies of calix, enu- 
merated in the Philo/ophia Botanica, 
and deſined to be the proper calyx 
of the moſſes, It is placed over 


the ant herae, or ſummits, and in 
figure reſembles an extinguiſher, 
hood, or monk's cawl. Fide Musci. 

The term was firſt uſed in this 


ſenſe, by Dillenius, to whom ve 
- owe 
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owe the principal diſcoveries that 
have been made in the moſs, muſh- 
room, and lichen tribes. 

The Calyprra is either 

Acuminata, pointed, as in minium, 
and brzum. 

Caduca, falling off early, and 
before the burſting of the antherae, 
as in buxbaumia. 

Conica, of a conic form, as in 
moſt moſſes. 

Glabra, ſmooth, and ſhining, as 
in hypaum. ; 

Læ vis, poliſhed, without any in 
equalities, as in plachnum. | 

Oblonga, of an oblong figure, as 
in minium. 

Villaſa, hairy, or ſhaggy, as in 
golden maiden hair, polytric hum. 

In ſome genera, as lycopodinum, 
porella, ſpbagnum, and phaſcum, the 
calyptra is wanting. 

CALYPTRA, by Tourne fort, and 


3 
the proper exterior covering, or 
coat of the ſeed, which falls off 
ſpontaneouſly. Vide AkilLus. 

CALYPTRATI, (from ore 
the name of one of the principa 
diviſions in Dillenius's Arrange- 
ment of the Moſſes; containing 
ſuch of thoſe imperfet plants as are 
furniſhed with the ſmall membra- 
naceous calix called calyptra. Via 
CALYPTRA. 

This claſs, which is exemplified 
in water-mo's, ſontinalis; and gold- 
en maiden- hair, polytrichum ; ſtands 
oppoſed to the claſs or diviſion Ca- 
lyptra Diſtituti, moſſes wanting the 
calypira, of the ſame author. Yide 
Muscr. 

CAMPANACEZ, (from cam- 
pana, a bell); bell ſhaped flowers, 


The name of the twenty ninth or- 


der, in Linnæus's Fragments of a 
Natural Method. | 


former botaniſts, was uſed to ſignify Þ 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
K f © MB 
Bell-ſhaped Flowers, with diſtin Antherae, or Summits. 


Linnzan Genera. 


Campanula, 
Con voluulus, 
Evoluulus. 
Ipomoea, 
Phyteuma, 
Polemonium, 


Rita. 
Trac hal: unn, 
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SECTION 


Engliſh Names. 
Bell. Flower. | 
Bindweed. 


Quamoclit, or Scarlet Convolvulus, 
Rampions: 
Greck Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder, 


Blue umbelliferous Throat-wort. 
II. 


Bell.ſhaped Flowers, with Antherae united into a C '3linder. (Syngeneſia.) 


Jafione, — 
Lobelia, — — 
V. iola, — — — 


Rampions with ſcabious heads, or 
ſheep ſcabious. ; 
Cardinal Flower. 


2 , or Heart's-eaſe. 


Habit 
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The plants of this order are her- 
baceous, and perennial. Some of 
the bell-flowers and bindweeds are 
annual ; and a few foreign ſpecies 
of the latter have woody ttalks. 

The Roors are either ſpindle- 
ſhaped, as in bell- flowers and ram- 
pions; or branching and fibrous, 
as in convolvulus. 

The Srzus are round, and, in 
convolvulus, twiſted, in a direction 
oppoſite to the diurnal motion of 
the ſun. 

The Bzaxcues are generally al- 
ternate. | 

The Lzaves are ſimple, alter- 
nate, and commonly attached to 
the branches by a ſemi cylindric 
foot-ftalk, which is furrowed above. 
The indentments are terminated 
by a ſmall white tubercle, or knob, 
which renders them conſpicuous. 

Note, in ſome ſpecies of /obelia, 
the leaves are oppoſite, 

The FLowters are hermaphro- 
dite, and proceed either ſolitary 
from the wings of the leaves ; or 
are collected into a ſpike and head, 
at the end of the flower-ſtalk, In 
ſome ſpecies cf campanula, they 
grow out of the angle formed by 
the ſtem and branch. 

The-CaLix, in this order, is 
univerſally a perianthium, fituated 
upon, or round the germen, and 
generally compoſed of one leaf, 
deeply divided into five ſegments. 
In evolvulus, and violet, it conſiſts 
of five diſtin& leaves; the common 

calix, in ſheep ſcabious, jaſione, is 
compoſed of a like number. 

The CoroLLa, is monopetalous, 
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ſhape. Umbelliferous throat-wort, 


jaſione, and the violet, have five 


diſtin& petals, which, in the laſt, 
are unequal, | 

The Tus, in flowers of the 
bell and wheel ſhape, is very ſhort; 
in thoſe of the funnel ſhape very 
long. In Greek valerian, the tube 
is ſhut with five valves, which are 
placed on its apex, or top. | 

The Liu, or upper part of the 
corolla, is deeply divided into five 
ſegments which ſpread, and are al- 
ternate with the diviſions of the 
calix. 

In ſome ſpecies of campanula, 2s 
Venus's looking-glaſs, the corolla 
is very ſmall; and in others, be- 
comes almoſt inſenſible. In con- 
volvulus, it is beautifully plaited. 

The Corolla in this order, is ge- 
nerally permanent; that is, accom- 
panies the ſeed-bud to its maturity. 

Bell- flower, roe/la, and the vio- 
let, are furniſhed with a NecTaz1- 
UM, Which, in the two former, 
conſiſts of five ſcales placed in the 
bottom of the petal ; in the violet, 
of a ſubſtance, which, in figure, 
reſembles a horn, or cock's ſpur, 
and terminates the upper petal of 
the corolla. Vide Caicar, 

The STamina are five in num- 
ber, attached to the baſe of the 
tube of the corolla, alternate with 
its diviſions, and oppoſite to thoſe 
of the calix. In bell-flower, and 
roella, the ſtamina are inſerted in- 
to the nectarium; and in Greek- 
* into the valves of the 
tube. 


and of the bell, funne], or wheel 
2 


The FiLamenTs, or threads, art 


gifting, very large at their enn, 
| 25 


en e 


and eee approach, ſo as to] glaſs, priſm - ſhaped, with three 
form a ſort of vault, which covers | cells. | 
the ſummit of the germen. They] The Szxos are ſmall, numerous 
are ſlender, and awl- ſhaped above. | attached to a receptacle in the cen- 
The AnTHERZ, or ſummits, are | ter of the fruit, generally rounded, 
very long, oval, marked with four | and ſometimes cornered, 
longitudinal - farrows, diſtin, as The plants of this order abound 
in the firſt ſection; or united in a| with a white milky juice, which, 
cylinder, as in the ſecond. upon the ſtalk being cut, flows 
The PoLLENn, or male-duſt, is | out in great quantities. Fide Lac- 
compoſed of very ſmall, ſpherical, | TESCEnTEs. 
white, ſhining, and tranſparent par- | The roots and leaves of campa- 
| ticles, nula rapunculus, rampion, are pre- 
he The GerMEn, or ſeed-bud, is | ſcribed, in decoction, for diſorders 
ve roundiſh, and fituated, either whol- | of the wind- pipe. They are much 
41. ly, or in part, under the flower. cultivated in France for ſallads; as 
he The STYLE is generally fingle, | they were in this country ſome 
and of the length of the mina, or years ago, though now almoſt uni- 
25 corolla. | verſally neglected. 
lla Note, the genus evolvulus has | A decoction of the roots of a 
e- four flyles. : ſpecies of American /obelia, which 
n- The STiGma, or top of the ſtyle, | Moriſon deſcribes under the name 
. is commonly ſingle, but deeply di- | of rapunculus galeatus ' Virginianus, 
ge- vided, as in bell- flower, Greek vas | fore wiclaceo majore, is ſaid to cure 
= lerian, and rampions, phyteuma ; | the molt inveterate venereal difor- 
ty. convolvulus, and roella, have a | ders, in the ſhort ſpace of ten, or 
io. double ſtigma. hfteen days. Beſides thoſe already 
I” The Szzp-VEssEL is a roundiſh | mentioned, and many others, this 
er, capſule, generally divided into three | natural order furniſhes the follow- 
the liculi, or cells, and furniſhed ex- | ing excellent medicines : ſcam- 
let, ternally with the ſame number of | mony, turbeth, and jalap. 
Ire, valves. Scammony is the inſpiſſated juice 
ur, Note. The capſule of the violet | of the roots of a ſpecies of bind- 
of conſiſts of only one cell: that of | weed, called by Tournefort, Cone 
roella, jafione, and lobelia, of two. | volvulus Syriacus, and Scammonia 
im- The figure of the ſeed- veſſel in | Syriaca; by Linnæus and Miller, 
the the genus campanula, is exceedingly | Convoiwulus Scammonia, Syrian bind- 
yvith diverſified, la netile leaved bell- | weed, and Syrian ſcammony. 
10ſe flower, campanula trachelium, it is This plant, which grows natu- 
and hairy, rough with knots, and di- | rally in Syria, and the Levant, 
in- vided into three cells. In campa- | bears green leaves, almoſt in the 
el nula rapunculus, ſmooth, and egg- | ſhape of an heart, or nearly ap- 
the ſhaped; in Canterbury bell-flower, | proaching to tboſe of ivy, The 
campanula medium, furniſhed with | flowers are white, and of a bell 
are five cells, and the ſame number of | figure, The branches extend them» 


gin, ralves; and ia Venus's looking ſelves on every fide, to the diſtance 
and D 2 | of 
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of four or five feet: they are ſen- 


der, and trail on the ground, if not 
2 ſupported. The plant 15 
ardy, and will thrive very well in 
the open air in England, provided 
it is placed in a dry ſoil. 
To procure the drug in queſtion, 
incifions are made into the roots of 
the plant, and ſhells placed under 
the wounds, to receive-the milky 
juice which flows out. This juice 
is then thickened by means of fre; 
and afterwards put up 10 cods, or 
lumps, for exportation. 

The beſt ſcammony comes from 
Aleppo, and St. John d' Acre. It 
is light, grey, tender, brittle, re- 
finous, grinds to a grey powder, of 
a bitter taſte, and faint, unpleaſant 
ſmell. That which is heavy, hard, 
and black, is to be rejected, and 
is, in fact, either the juice of the 
whole plant, or what has been 
barnt, and otherwiſe damaged in 
the operation of thickening. 

J his concreted juice, which, by 
the way, is frequently ſophiſticated. 
is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt 
purgatives, and is thereſore never 
_ wichout a corrector. In weak 

abits, it is apt to occaſion irrita 
tions, and even infammations ; 
and therefore ought never to be 
adminiſtered when there is the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of inflammation in any 
part of the abdomen. It is likewiſe 
a very uncertain purge, ſometimes 
not operating at all, and {ometimes 
cauſing fatal ſuper- purgations: and 
what is very remarkable, it often 
does not operate at ail the firit day, 
but brings on atterwards an inſup- 
portable purping, followed by that 
violent inclination, called by phy- 
{6crans, 7 ene/mas. 

Scam:ncay adm.ts of various pre- 


CA 
parations, Theſe are the moſt com- 
mon: 1, Diagrydium, or ſcammony 
prepared, and corrected with the 
juice of quinces. This is a v 
proper ingredient in the Pulvis Cor- 
nachini, which has all the virtues 
of ſcammony, without any of its 
bad effects. 2, Scammony ſulphur- 
ated. 2, Scammony vitriolated, 
4, Extract of Diagrydium. 5, Ex- 
tract of Scammony. 6, Syrup of 
Scammony. | 
All the preparations of this juice, 
ſays Pomet, in his Hiſtory of Drugs, 
are prevalent againſt old contuma- 
cious diſeaſes; ſuch as gout, ſcurvy, 


head-achs, apoplexies, and remains 
of the venereal diſeaſe, | 

Beſides the Aleppo ſcammony, 
there are two other ſorts, common- 
y fold, by the names of Smyrna 
and Indian ſcammony. The for- 
mer is black, heavy, full of ſtones, 
ſhells, and other extraneous matter; 
che latter grey, light, and brittle; 
and diſcovered, by minute exami- 
nation, to be a compoſition of ſome 
very ſtrong purgative powders made 
up of rohn. | 

Turpeth is a ſpecies of bind- 
weed, called by Ray, Convolwalys 
Indicus, Alatus, Maximas, foliis 
fiibijto nonnihil fimilibus, anguleſis ; 
and by Linnæus, and Miller, Conwol- 
vulus Turpethum, turbith of the 
hops; it is deſcribed to have an- 
gular heart-ſhaped leaves, a qua- 
drangular membranaceous ſtalk, 
and toot-ſtalks which ſupport many 
nowers. ä 

The plant grows naturally in 
Ceylon and Malabar, in the Eaft- 
Indies. It is perennial, having 


thick fleſhy roots, which ſpread far 


in the earth, and abound with 4 
milky 


dropſy, rheumatiſm, obſtructions, 
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milky juice, that flows out when 
the roots are broken or wounded; 
and ſoon hardens into a gummy 
ſubſtance, When expoſed to the ſun 
and air. From the root ſhoots forth 
many twining branches, which twiſt 
about each other, or the neighbour- 
ing plants, like the common bind- 
weed ; the leaves and flowers are 


like thoſe of the marſh-mallow. 


The roots of this plant, the only 
part uſed in medicine, are brought 
to us from India, by the name of 
turpethum, and turbith. 

Turbith, ſay writers on the Ma- 
teria Medica, 1s a pretty ftrong ca- 
thartic; purging tough ſerous hu- 
mours, from the remote parts ; 
and thereby affording eaſe in the 
droply, gout, and rheumatiſm, 
Being given alone, ſays Lemery, 
it is apt to cauſe loathing and vo- 
mitting; and is therefore corrected 
wich ginger, cardamoms, and grains 
of paradiſe. 

The root of the white thapha, 
is often unſkilfully ad miniſtered by 
apothecaries and druggiſts, for the 
true turbith. 

Both black and white thapſia, 
are exceedingly violent in their 
operations; and the juice, or milk, 
in the latter particularly, is fo 
ſharp, that being rubbed upon the 
face, it will carry off the ſkin along 
with it. 
ought to be placed among the vio- 
lent medicines, the uſe of which i- 
very dangerous. 

Jalap is the root of a ſpecies of 
bind weed, called by Ray, in his 
Hiſtory of Plants, Conuolvulus Ame- 
ricanus Falapium diftus; and by 
Linnzus and Miller, Conweolwvulus 
Jalapa. It is deſcribed to have 
toot-Aalks, with ſingle flowers, a tu- 


| 


For this reaſon, the roots 
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berous root, and variable leaves, ſome 
of them being heart-ſhaped, others 
angular, and ſome oblong and 
pointed. The plant, which will 
not thrive in England, unleſs pre- 
ſerved in a warm ſtove, is a native 
of Haleppo, in the Spaniſh Weſt= 
Indies, fituated between La Vera 
Cruz and Mexico. The root has 
been long uſed in medicine, but it 
was not certainly known, till of late, 
from what plant it was produced, 
Caſpar Bauhin's title of this plant 
was, Bryonia Mechoacana nigricans. 
Father Plumier, an eminent bota- 
niſt, having aſſerted that jalap was 
the root of a ſpecies of marvel of 
Pera, mirabilis, Tournefort was 
induced, upon his authority, to 
conſtitute a genus from that plant, 


under the title of Zalapa. Mr. Ray, 


however, from better information, 
placed jalap among the bind= 
weeds, by the name of American 
Convolvulus. To aſcertain the 
genus of this excellent medicine, 
without the ſhado of a doubt, the 
late Dr. Houſton brought ſome of 
the roots of the true jalap from the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies to Jamaica, 
where he planted them, with a 
view to culuvate the plants in that 
iſland. During his ſtay there, they 
throve very well; but ſoon after he 
left the country, the perſon to 
whole care he committed them, 
ſuffcred the hogs to root them out, 
and deſtroy them; ſo that there 
were no remains of them left, when 
he returned there: nor do I hear 
that the plant has been introduced 
into any of che Britiſh iſlands, fince 
that time. 

Jalap has a large root, of an 
oval form, full of a milky juice: 
from it procced many herbaceous 
D 3 trian- 
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triangular twining ſtalks, riſing 


eight or ten feet, and garniſhed 
with ſmooth leaves, which ſtand 
upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
are ſaid to be bell-ſhaped, like 
thoſe of the common great bind- 
weed. 

The root of this plant is reckon- 
ed an excellent cathartic, particu- 
larly in expelling ſerous and watery 
humours ; but ſhould be admini- 
ſtered with caution, according to 
the ſtrength and age of the patient, 
becauſe it works very vigoroully. 

Diſtillers, and brewers, make 
2 uſe of jalap, for exciting a 

ermentation. 

Sea bind-weed, called likewiſe 
ſeldanella, and braſſica marina, has 
been preſcribed in drophes, with 
great ſucceſs. The plant grows na- 
turally on the ſea beach, in many 

arts of England, but cannot be 
"A preſerved in gardens, It has 
mary ſmall, white, ſtringy roots, 
which ſpread wide, and fend out 
ſeveral weak, trailing, reddith 
ſtalks, which twine about the 


neighbouring plants like the com- | ous. 


mon bind-weed. The leaves are 
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The plants are propagated by the 


roots, in the ſame way as the com- 
mon potatoe, but require muck 
more room. x 

The leaves, flowers, ſeeds and 
roots of purple violets, viola odo- 
rata, are uſed in medicine. The 
leaves are emollient, and laxative ; 
the flowers anodyne; the ſeeds 
uſeful in obſtructions of the kid- 
neys and the nephritic cholic ; the 
roots purgative and emetic. From 
a repeated infuſion of the flowers in 


the pureſt rain-water, is prepared 


the ſyrup of violets, which is cor- 
dial, corrects every thing acrimo- 
nious, and looſens the belly. 


The violet is one of the four 


cordial flowers. 

Greek valerian, obtained the 
name of folemonium, according to 
Pliny, from ToAqusir, to wage war, 
on account of the conteſts which 
aroſe betwixt two princes, each aſ- 
ſuming the honour of diſcovering it 
to himſelf. 

The plants in the genus lobelia, 
according to Linnæus, are poiſon- 
Vide Phil. Bot. p. 283. 


CAMPANACEZ, is likewiſe the 


a molt round, ſmooth, ſhining like forty ninth claſs in Lud. Gerard's 
thoſe of the lefſer celandine, but Arrangement of the Plants, that are 


thicker, 
purple colour, bell-ſhaped, and 
ſucceeded by a fruit that is almoſt 
round, and membranous, which 
contains a cornered feed, black, or 
white, The whole plant has a bitter 
taſte, and is a little ſaltiſh. 

The roots of Spaniſh potatoe, 
conwolyulus batatasr, are eſculent. 
They are annually imported from 
Spain and Portugal, where they 
are greaily cultivated for the table : 
but they are too tender, to thrive 
well in the open air in England. 


| 


The flowers are of à natives of Provence, in France ; 


conſiſting of theſe four genera, 
campanula, phyteuma, jaſione, and 
amolus. 

CAMPANIFORMES Herbs, 
(from campana, a bell; and forma, 
a figure). The name of the firſt 
clals in Tourncfort's Method, con- 
ſiſting of herbs, and under-ſhrubs, 
which have a ſimple flower, with a 
monopetalous corolla in the ſha 
of a beil, or baſon. YideCoroLLa. 

This claſs, in Tournefort, is ſub- 
divided into ſeven ſections, or or- 

ders, 


1 


ders, from the ſituation of the ger- 
men, or ſeed-bud, and nature of 
the fruit. 

Mandrake; deadly night-ſhade, 
atropa ; lilly of the valley, conval- 
laria; butcher's - broom; honey- 
wort; gentian ; water-leaf; ſolda- 
nella; convolvulus; dodder, c 
cuta; burning thorny- plant, euphore 
bia; callava, jatropha; glaux; 
wood-ſorrel, * : rhubarb, rhcum; 
navel-wort, cotyledon; dog's- bane, 
apocynum; Virginian-filk, periploca; 
l allow- wort, aſclepias; mallow ; 
marſh-mallow ; baſtard-mallow; la- 
vatera; Indian mallow, ,da; al- 
thæa frutex, hibi/cus ; cotton, go/ſy- 
pium; bryony; tamus; ſingle- ſeed- 
ed cucumber, ficyos ; male balſam 
apple, momordica; cucumber; gourd; 
bell flower; rampions; croſs-wort, 
wvalantia; madder ; and ladies bed- 
ſtraw, gallium ; are the bell-ſhaped 
flowers of Tournefort. 

CAaMPANIiIFORMES, is likewiſe 
the name of the ſixth and twenty- 
third claſſes in Pontedera's Syſtem, 
conſiſting of herbs and trees with 
bell- ſhaped flowers. 

CAMPI, a term of ſoil. 
SOLU M. 

CANDELARES, (from cand-la, 
a candle). The name of an order, 
in the former editions of Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
confilting of theſe three genera, 
rhizophora,nyf/a and mimuſops. I hey 
are removed in the later editions, 
into the order HoLogacez, which 
ſee. 

CANDOR, the whites; a diſeaſe 
incident to trees. See the article 
Moxzus. 

CAPILLARES Herbæ, (from ca- 
pillus, hair); capillary, or hair- 
ſnaped plants. The name of a claſs 


Vide 
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in Moriſon, Ray, and Boerhaave, 
conſiſting of thoſe imperſect plants 
called ferns. It correſponds to the 
ſixteenth claſs in Tournefort's Sy- 
ſtem, and to the firſt order Filices, 
of the claſs Crypiogamia, in the 
Sexual Method. F7ide Filices, and 
CRYPTOGAMIA. 

CAPILLUS, a term of meaſure, 
or dimenſion. Yide MzxsUu Ra. 

Note. Linnæus calls the calix 
of the female flowers of cat*s-tail, 
typha; Carpilii Paros, downy- 
hairs. YVide Payevus. 

CAPITATUS Flo, (from caput, 
a head). A fructification, gene- 
rally conſiſting of many flowers, 
firmly connected on the ſummits of 
the foot-ſtalk, ſo as to form a knob, 
or head. It is exemplifed in globe 
amaranth, gomphrena, Vide Capi- 
TULUM. 

CAPITATZ, is the name of a 
claſs in Ray's Method, and of a 
divihon, or ſection, in Linnzus's 
Arrangement of the compound 
towers, which conſtitute the forty- 
ninth order, in his Fragments of a 
Natural Mechod. YVideCourosITE®, 

CAPITULUM, a little head. 
A mode of infloreſcence, in which 
many flowers are collected into a 
head, at the extremity, or ſummits 
of che foot-italk ; as in globe ama- 
ranth, gomphrena. 

A Capitulum is either 

Dimidiatum, halved ; reſembling 
half a head, hemiſpherical ; as in 
lippia hemiſpherica. 

Folio/um, lealy, intermixed with 
leaves. 

Gl:bo/um, round, of a globular 
form; as in globe amaranth, gom- 
phreng. * 

Hiſiidum, briſtly; as in field ba- 


| Gl, c/inopedium vulgare. 
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Nudum, 
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Nudum, naked „Having no leaves, 
oppoſed to folieſum. | 

Owvatium, egg ſnaped; as in /ip- 
pia cla. | 

Pedunculatum, farnifhed with pe- 
dicelli, or litrle ſoot-ſtalks; as in 
feucrium capitatum. Vide PEDICEL- 
LVs : 

Pyramidatum, ſhaped like a py- 
ram, as in lia Amrricana, 

Sefite, having no ſhort foor- ſtalks ; 
as in feucfium pumilum. 

Saubrotundum, roundiſh; as in /e- 
lago fruticoa. 

Note. The antherz of the moſſes 
are ſtiled by Linrzu-, CariTULa, 
heads, or tops. ide ANTHERA, 
and Phil. Bos. p. 223. 

CAPREOLUS, a tendril. 
Ciss nus 

_ CAPRIFICATIO, (from capri 
cus, 4 wild tig; ; the very fingular 
huſbandry, or management of fg- 
trees. —Ciprifcation, 

Be ore | enter upon a particular 
diſcuſhon of this curious ſubject, 
which furniſhes one of the princi 
pal arguments for the doctrine of 
the ſexcs, I would previouſly re- 
mark, that the fruit of the fig-tree 
is not a pericarpium, or ſeed veſſel, 
as other tf11's, but a receptacle, in 
Flofing aud ſupporting he flowers 
within it. 8 

Theſe flowets, in the cultivated 
fig-tree, are female only; but of 
the wild fps, ſome have male flow- 
ers ; others have both male and f- 
male flowers diſtinct, though lodged 
within the ſame receptacle. 

This being premiſed, two queſ- 
tions naturally occur: 1, In what 


Vid. 


manner arc t e fiowers of the cal- 
tivated ſig-trec fecundated? 2, How 
happens it, that the fruit of our 
fg trees ripen, if the flowers are of 


2 
one ſex only, and have no aſſiſlance 
from the male? For 1t is not pre- 
tended that there are any male fig- 
trees in this country. 

The difficulty of the firſt queſtion 
is not immedia ely perceived. In 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, and 
other countries, where the wild, 
or male figs, grow in the neigh- 
bourhood of the female, why may 
not the fecundation of the flowers 
of the latter, by the aſperſion, or 
ſprinkling of the male-duſt, be per- 
formed wich as great facility, as 
that of the palm trees, and even of 
many plants in our own country, 
which b-ar lowers of different ſexes, 
on diſtinct roots? I anſwer, becauſe 
in ng tees, there is no communi- 
cation between the male and female 
flowers. They are incloſed within 
the fruit, which, as we obſerved 
above, is not a pericarpium, but a 
receptacle. How then, the queſ- 
tion fil} recurs, is that fecundation 
effected? In a manner ſo fingalar, 
that were not the facts properly au- 
thenticated, they would exceed be- 
lief, A very ſmall kind of gnat, 
of a bſack colour, no Where to be 
ſeen but about theſe trees, makes a 
puncture into the figs, at the time 
of their flowering, and there de- 
poſits, along with its eggs, the duſt, 
or fecundating vapour of the ſta- 
mina of the male, or wild fig, in 
which it had been formerly incloſ- 
ed. Theſe inſects, whoſe worms 
can only ſabfiſt in the kernels of 
he hg-leeds, probably foreſee, by 
a ſort of wonderful inftin, that if 
the ſceds are not fertilized, they 


can produce no kernels, and con- 


ſequently no nouriſhment to their 
worms. For this reaſon, 
diately after their transformation, 


they 


Imme- 


of th 


CA 
hey iſſue out of the fig, which has 
ſome meaſure g1ven them birth, 
opulate, repair to other figs, Which 
re then in flower, prick them, 
ater by the aperture they have 
ade, ſprinkle the fertilizing dull 
f the amina, which remains at- 
ched to ſeveral parts of their body. 
pon the ſtigma, or ſummit of the 
permen; and making a puncture 
nto the germen, or ſeed- bud itlelf, 
here depoſit their cggs, one in 
ach germen. Here the little worm 
deing hatched, is nourithed with 
he ſubſtance of the kernel, till 
avigg attained its full ſize, and 
otally conſumed its proper nouriſh- 
ent, it is transformed, firſt into a 
r5mpha, and afterwards into a wing- 
d gnat, - which, with its teeth, 
opens a paſſage for itſelf through 
he cavity of the germen. iſſues out 
pf the fig, and, like its mother, 
akes the neceflary precautions to 
perpetuate the ſpecies in other hgs. 
Such is the fingular huſbar dry 
ind culture of fig-trees, as practiſed 
in Malta, Italy, and the lands of 
the Archipelago; countries where 
che ng trees ſuſceptible of caprin 
cation naturally grow. 

The moſt ample and ſatisfaftory 
accounts of this curious operation 
in gardening, are thoſe of Tourne- 
fort and Pontedera : the former in 
his Voyage to the Levant, and in a 
memoir delivered to the Academy 
of ciences, at Paris, in 1705 : the 
latter in his Anibologia, or Philo- 
ſophy of Flowers. 

Tournefort's relation 1s, in ſub- 
ſtance, as follows. 

Of the thirty ſpecies, or varieties 
of the domeſtic fig, which are cul- 
tivated in France, Spain, and Italy, 
there are but two cultivated 1n the 
Archipelago, 
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from the old Greek . erirosy which 
anſwers to caprificas, in Latin, and, 
lignifies a wild fig-tree, The ſe- 
cod is the domeitic, or garden fig 
tree. un 2 

The former bears ſucceſſively, in 
the ſame year, three ſorts of fruit, 
called fornites, cratilires, and orni, 
which, though not good to eat, are 
found abſolutely neceſſary towards 
ripening thoſe. of the garden ſig. 
Thefe fruits have a ſleek, even ſking 
are of a deep green colour, and 
contain in their dry and meally in- 
hide, ſeveral male and female: flow+ 
ers, placed upon diſtinct foot- talks 
the former above the latter. t 

The ,ornites appear in Auguſt, 
aud continue to November, withs 
out ripening : in theſe breed ſmall 
wore, which turn to a fort of 
gnats, no where to be ſeen but 
about theſe trees. In October and 
November, theſe gnats, of tbem- 
elves, make a puncture into the 
ſecond fruit, which is called cruti- 
tires. Theſe do not ſhew them 
{elves till towards the end of Sep- 
tember. The fornites gradually fall 
away, aiter the gnats are gone; 
che cratitires, on the contrary, re- 
main on the tree till May, and 
incloſe the eggs, depoſited by the 


| The firſt: ſpecies is; called orm, 


fornites when they pricked them. 


In May, the third fort of fruit be» 
gins to put forth from the ſame 
wild fig-trees; which produced the 
other two; this is much bigger, 
and is called orm ; when it grows 
to a certain ſize, and its bud begins 
'to open, it is pricked in that part 
by the g ats of the cratitires, which 
are ſtrong enough to go from one 


| eggs. 


fruit to the other, to diſcharge their 
1 1 


_ * 
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It ſometimes happens, that the 
gnats of the cratitires, are ſlo to 
come forth in certain parts; while 
the ori, in thoſe very parts, are 
_ diſpoſed to receive them: in which 
caſe, the huſbandman is obliged to 
look for the cratitires in another 
part, and fix them at the end of 
the branches of thoſe fig-trees, whc ſe 
orni are in fit diſpoſition to be 
pricked by the gnats; if they miſs 
the opportunity, the orni fall, and the 
2 of the cratitires fly away. None 
ut thoſe that are well acquainted 
with this culture, know the cri- 
tical moment of doing this; and in 
order to it, their eye is perpetually 
fixed on the bud of the fig; for that 
part not only indicates the time 
that the prickers are to iſſue forth, 
but alſo when the fig is to be ſuc- 
ceſsfully pricked ; if the bud be 
too hard, and too compact, the 
gnat cannot lay its eggs; and the 
hg drops when the bud is too 
open. 

Theſe three ſorts of fruit are not 
good to eat; their office is to heip 
to ripen the fruit of the garden fig- 
trees, in manner following: dur- 
ing the months of June and [uly, 
the peaſants take the orn, at a 
time that their goats are ready to 
break out, and carry them to the 
garden fig-trees; if they do not 
nick the moment, the orz: fall, and 
the fruit of the domeſtic or garden 
fig not ripening, will, in a very 
little time, fall in like manner. 
The peaſants are ſo well acquaint- 
ed with theſe precious moments, 
that, every morning, in making 
their inſpection, they only transfer 
to their garden fig-trees ſuch ern 
as are well conditioned, otherwiſe 
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they have one remedy, though af 
indifferent one, which is, to ſire; 
over the garden fig-trees, the aſe 
limbros, a very common plant there 
and in whoſe fruit there is a ſort 
gnats proper for pricking: perhag 
they are the gnats of the orni, whic 
are uſed to hover about, and plug 
der the flowers of this plant. 

To ſum up all in one word, th 
peaſants ſo well order the orzi, tha 
their gnats cauſe the fruit of t 
garden fig-tree to ripen, in the com 
paſs of forty days. Theſe figs ar 
very good green; when they wou 
dry them, they lay them in the ſug 
for ſume time, then put them in f. 
oven, to keep them the reſt of the 
year. Barley-bread, and dried figs, 
are the principal ſubſiſtence of the 
boors and monks of the Archipe- 
lago; but theſe figs are very far 
from being ſo good as thaſe dried 
in Provence, ltaly, and Spain : the 
heat of the oven deſtroys all their 
delicacy and good taſte: but then, 
on the other hand, this heat kills 
the eggs, that the prickers of the 
orni diſcharged therein, which eggs 
would infallibly produce ſmall 
worms that would prejudice the 
fruits, 

What an expence of time and 
pains is here for a fig, and that 
but an indifferent one at laſt! I 
could not, ſays Tournefort, (from 
whom this account is derived) ſuth- 
ciently admire the patience of the 
Greeks, buſied above two months, 
in carrying theſe prickers from one 
tree to another, I was ſoon told 
the reaſon; one of their fig-trees 
uſually produces between two and 
three hundred pounds of figs ; but 
thoſe in Provence, ſelgom above 


they loſe their crop. It is true, 


twenty-hve. 


The 
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Io The prickers contribute, per- 
ps, continues the ſame learned 
turaliſt, to the maturity of the 
uit of the garden fig-tree, by 
uſing them to extravaſate the nu- 
itious juice, whoſe veſſels they 
ar aſunder, in depoſiting their 
pgs ; perhaps, too, beſides their 
pgs, they leave behind them ſome 
rt of liquor, proper to ferment 
-ntly with the milk of the figs, 
d to make their fleſh tender. The 
25 in Provence, and even at Paris, 
pen much ſooner for having their 
ads pricked with a firaw dipped 
olive-oil, Plumbs and pears, ' 
ricked by ſome inſects, likewiſe 
pen much the faſter for it: and 


de he fleſh round ſuch puncture is 
weſßetter taſted than the reſt. It is 
„r to be diſputed, that conſider- 
11 dle change happens to the con- 
% zxture of fruits ſo pricked, juſt the 
ne as to parts of animals pier- 
= ed with any ſharp inſtrument. 
1,0 Pontedera, in his Anthologia, ſays, 
the at in Italy, caprification is per- 
med by gnats, which iſſuing 
* rom the male figs of the wild ſig- 
the Ne, caprificus, loaded with the 
luſt of the ſtamina, make a punc- 
4 (pure into the female figs; that is, 
hat: Ne autumn figs of the domeſtic fig- 
ee; which they fecundate This 
un omeſtic fig-tree, he calls ſimply 
g. Je the name of fcus; and remarks, 
he Phat there is another ſpecies, erino- 
hs. Ve, which, in ſpring, bears figs, 
ne chat, having many male-flowers, 
ed few female, fall off before they 
ces pen; and, in autumn, figs full 
nd of female flowers, and which do not 
but Apen till the following ſpring. 
„e The caprification of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, deſcribed by 
"be Theophraſtus, Plutarch, Pliny, and 
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other authors of antiquity, corre 
ſponds, in every circumſtance, with 
what is practiſed, at this day, in 
the Archipelago, and in Italy. 
Theſe all agree in declaring, that 
the wild fig- tree, 8 never 
ripened its fruit; but was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for ripening that 
of the garden, or domeſtic fig, over 
which the huſbandman ſuſpended 
its branches, 

The ſpecies of wild fig-tree, call- 
ed ornos, in the Archipelago, grows 
likewiſe at Malta, where it obtains 
the name of zofar : the fruit, called 
by Tournefort, fornites, is ſtiled by 
the Malteſe, totar-leouel ; the cera- 
titires, tokar-lanos; and the ern, 
tokar-taiept, Beſides this bg, there 
are ſeven or eight other domeſtic 
ſpecies in that iſland, of which they 
caprify but two. The firſt is that 
deſcribed by Tournefort, Which 
only bears once a year; the ſe- 
cond bears twice a year. The figs 
of the firſt crop, which is in the 
end of June, are ſweet like honey, 
thicker, and much better than 
thoſe of France, and arrive at per- 
fect maturity without any aſſiſtance. ' 
Thoſe of the ſecond crop, are 
much ſmaller, inferior in quality 
to the former, and do not ripen till 
Auguſt, nor then, but by the aſſiſt- 
ance of caprification, without which, 
the greateſt part of the fruit will 
fall off before maturity. The con- 
ſequence, however, of this opera- 
tion, is, that the fruit is greatly 
impoveriſhed ; and the firſt crop of 
the following year rendered much 
leſs : the caprified figs too, are ge- 
nerally yellow, he | dry within; 
and not unfrequently incloſe two 
or three gnats, ſome with, and ſome 


without wings. | 


In 
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In Provence and Spain, though 
the ſame ſpecies of figs are culti- 
vated as 1n the Archipelago, and 
Malta, the curious huſbandry in 
queſtion has never yet been at- 
tempted. This neglect has certain- 
ly ariſen from a prudent toreſight, 
K ©. the fruit gained not more in 
quantity by that operation, than 
it ſuffered in quality; for, al- 
though theſe countries do not pro- 
duce the gnat, which is the prin- 
cipal agent of caprification, there 
is nothing in the nature of the cli- 
mate, which would ſcem to oppoſe 
its introduction. 

Pontedera, Linnæus, and others, 
have attributed the ripeging of the 
ſeeds of the capritigd fig-trees, to 
the ſecundation of the germina, or 
ſeed-buds, by the duſt of the ſta- 
mina, conveyed to them, and lodg- 
ed in their ſubſtance, by means of 
the gnats. In this view, caprifica- 


tion becomes a principal argument 
in ſupporting the curious doctrine 
of the ſexes of plants; a dottrine, 
to an enlarged view. of which we 
are indebted, for one of the moſt 
ingenious, and uniform, though it 
mult be acknowledged, one of the 
moſt artificial ſyſtems that ever ap- 
ared. 
Upon the whole, from the va- 
rious facts that have been collected 
on this head, and which the reader 
will find diſpericd in different au- 
thors, we are led to conclude, that 
the principal object of caprifica- 
tion, naturally operated, or per- 
med, by the gnats, is to fecun- 
ate the ſeeds, which, without ſuch 
aſſiſtance, would got ripen, nor, of 
conſequence, produce kernels pro- 


fruit is formed of one of the part 
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We are now prepared to give d the 
ſatisfaftory anſwer to the others 
queſtion propoſed in the beginning@@ ic p 
of this artizle. How it happen e fen 
that the fruit of our fig-trees ripenhates, 
if the plants are of one ſex on ea in 

and have no aſfiiitance from Mate, 
male?“ | | owers 
The queſticn ſuppoſes, that tielfl;ndat 
fig trees, in this country, brug Mr. 
fruit to maturity without the a. in 
ſiſtance of caprification ; andthe fad Scie 


cannot be denied. The fame thing 
we have ſeen, obtains, in Spain 
Provence, and Malta; but the frui 
or, more properly, the fruit-veſlel 
13, in all caſes, to be diflinguiſhed 
from the ſeed contained within it, 
If the male be wanting, the ſeed 
will not vegetate when fown ; out 
the fruit may nevertheleſs ſwell, 
and come to an appearance of per- 
fection: and ſo it is obſerved to s 
in the inſtance in queſtion, and in 
many others, eſpecially where the 
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leſs connected with ſeed, as the * 
calix, receptacle, Cc. though it ht thai 
more common for it to drop offl C A 
before it ripens, if not impreg-Maket 
nated by the male. ed-v 
Fig-trees, then, in this country, ſor 
ripen their fruit, but not their ſeed rA 
and can therefore, be propagated Th. 
only by layers, ſuckers, or cut-MWuent| 


tings. But the ſommer-f6gs of 
Paris, Provence, Italy, and Malta, 
ripen not their fruits only, but 
their ſeed, without the aſſiſtance of 
caprification ; as is evident from 
the trees being frequently raiſed Wa! 
from ſeed. To account for this 
ſeeming paradox, I would obſerve, 
that the cultivated fig trees have 2 


per 10 nouriſh the young worms, 
and perpetuate their tace. 


tcw male- flowers, placed above the 


iemale, within the ſame covering 
of 


en 


Ja the warm climates, theſe male- 


owers are perfect, and perform 
eir proper office in fecundating 
e female : Bat that in colder ch- 
gates, as that of England, and 
en in late ſeaſons, in a warm cli 
ate, the ſtamina of the male- 
owers prove abortive, and no fe- 
adation of the feed can enſue. 
Mr. de la Hire, has demonſtra- 
q, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
Sciences, that the ſammer- figs 
Paris, in Provence, Italy, and 
Ata, have all ftamina of a per- 
aly proper and regular confor- 
zation; and that tlie ſtamina of 
e autumn ſigs, in the ſame places, 
re abortive. Of this abortion, 
vo cauſes have been affigned : 
, that the figs appear at a time, 
hen the leaves, already old, per- 
ire but little, and receive a very 
all ſupply of nouriſhment from 
e root: *2, that being much 
ore numerous than the ſammer- 
vs, they require a greater ſuppl; 
f nouriſhment, than the trees are, 
t that ſeaſon, able to afford tnem, 
CAPSULA, a little chef, or 
iet; a caplule. A dry, ho!low 
ed-veſſel, that cleaves, or ſplits 
ſome determinate manner. Vid 
ERICARPIUM, 

This ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel is fre- 
vently fleſhy and ſucculent, Ike a 
try, before it has attained ma- 
ity; but in ripening, becomes 
ry, and often ſo elaſtic as to dart 


e of Wie ſeeds from their departments, 
ron With confiderable velocity. This 
iſed Watticicy is remarkably conſpicu- 
this Ws in wood-ſorrel; balſam, impa- 


nr; African fpirza, dio/ma ; fraxi- 


ve ala; ;ufticia ; ruellia ; barleria ; 
the ora, and many others. 
Ing, 1 


receptacle; that in Spain, Ttaly, | 


VS; 


The general a FFT or di | 
ſition of this Na of brd. eld. 
to cleave or ſeparate, for the pur · 
poſe of diſperiing its ſeeds, diſtin- 
guiſhes it, not leſs remarkably than 
its texture, from the pulpy, or ſuc- 
culent fruits of the apple, berry, 
and cherry kind. 

This opening of the capſule, far 
diſcharging the ſeeds when the fruit 
is ripe, is either at the top, as in 
moſt plants; at the bottom, as in 
triglachin; at the fide, _ through 2 
pore, or ſmall hole, as in campa- 
nula, and orchis; horizontally, as in 
plantain, amaranthus, and anagallis; | 
or longitudinally, as in convolvulus. 

All fruit that is jointed, opens 
at every one of the joints, each of 
which contains a ſingle ſeedd. 

Capſules, in ſplitting, or open- 
ing, are divided, externally, into 
one or more pieces, called by Lig- 
næus valves. Vid. VALVULAs. >" 

The internal diviſions of the 
capſule, are called cells, _ locula- 
menta ; theſe, in point of number, 
are exceedingly diverſiged z dome 
have only one cell, as the primroſe; 
an.| others many, as the water-lilly. 
For particulars on this ſubject, the 
reader is referred to the e 
LOCULAMENTUM. 

1he number of capſules. i is ge- 
nerally the ſame as that of the 
ger uu, or ſeed- buds: : for the ſeed- 
veſſel is nothing elle than the ſeed» 
bud arrived at maturity. 

We may cbſerve, however, that 
When a flower contains a number of 
lee l-buds, with an undivided ca- 
vity, or a fingle cell, theſe ſęed- 
buds, in the progrels of vegetation, 
unite, and become detached, or 


ſeparate cells of the ſame membra - 
nous capſule. 
The 


A © 
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The ſeed-veſſel conſiſts of one 
Capſule, in lychnis; of two in pæo- 
ny, and ſwallow-wort ; of three in 
lark-ſpur, and white hellebore, ve- 
' Fatrum; of four in roſe-root, rho- 
 diola; of five in columbine ; and 
of many in globe ranunculus, and 
'marſh marigold. 

The partitions which divide the 
capſule internally into cells, are 
called by Linnzus, D:ſepimenta ; 
and the ſubſtance which connects 
theſe partitions to the ſeeds, Colu- 
nella. Vide Dis$EpiiexTUM, and 
'CoLUMELLA. 

In convolvulus; thorn-apple, da- 
tura; and chick- weed; the parti- 
tions, juſt mentioned, ſeparating, 
or detaching themſelves from the 
top of the fruit, before its matu- 
rity, open a communication be- 
twixt the cells, and thus render the 
nix þ of the capſule undivided; 
whi in its ſtate of germen, or 
ſeed- bud, conſiſted of numerous di- 
viſions, or cells. As the fame 
thin ems may happen, from accidenta] 
es, in many other plants, it 
would riot be improper previouſly 
to aſcertain the number of cells, 
as they exhibit themſelves in a 
tranſverſe ſection of the ſeed-bud, 
in which every thing reſpecting the 
future fruit may be viewed in mi- 
niature. Without this precaution, 
numberleſs miſtakes will be com- 
mitted in fixing and diicovering the 
genera of ſeveral plants; as of ho- 
celle cardinal flower, and 
ot 


The terms waluula, diſepimen- 
tum, loculimentum, and columella, 
which Linneus, in the Philotophia 
Botanica, conſiders as ſo many 
members, or diſtin parts of that 
ſpecies of ſ{ced-velicl called cagſule, 


| 


S 
are applied, at leaſt ſome of th 
with equal propriety, to any ki 
of dry ſeed-veſſel. * 

Note. Pulpy ſeed - veſſels of . B 
apple kind, pomum, contain a 
ſule. Jide Powun. 

Capſules conſiſting of three cell 


s in 
cach of which contains a fin 0 
ſeed, are denominated by L inna lix; 
Cagſalæ Tricoccæ. Of this fort Mthe 
the ſeed-veſſels of euphorbia; m cept 
Cury ; papaw; palma-chrilti; j 7 
in a box, e e 5 baſtard-o cont 
pine, andrachne; and the remai ,-r;, 
ing genera, in the chirty- eighth of C 
der of Linnæus's Fragments, ei tree 
titled tricoccæ, from that circunl 1) 
ſtance. Vide RICO. neri 
A capſule 1s either 8 
Acuminata, pointed, tapering i in ſ 
a point, as in lilac. L 
Trig:na, three cornered ; as Has i 
Indian arrow-root, maranta. ( 
Scatra, rough with knots z then 
Indian flowering- reed, canna. ] 
Hiſjpiaa, ſhaggy, or briſtly ; in b 
in enchanter's night ſhade, circæaſ fgy 
Owata, egg- ſnaped; as in ped ( 
rota. 25 
Subrotunda, roundiſh ; as in It Wat 
dian floweting- reed. ( 
Clobeſa, round, of a globui jou 
form; as in water-milfoil, utrit ] 
laria. as 
Lentricaſa, big- -bellied ; as in com ö 
flag, gladiolus. bla 
Oblonga, longer than broad; ( 
in iris. ſur 
Triſulcata, having three groove 7 
or furrows; as in Indian flowering 
reed, canna ; and the genus more v 
Nuda, naked, oppoled to Side | 
as in commelina. tip 
Turbinata, ſhaped like a top | 
as in montia, 


Ema 
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Emarginata, deficient in its mar- 
zin, notched; as in Carolina-flax, 
polypr tmum. : ; * 
Bijulca, ſurniſned with two fur- 
ows ; as in buddleia. 
Teres, ſlender, and cylindrical ; 
s in primroſe, and /o/danella. 
Coronata, crowned with the ca- 
ix; as in moſt plants which have 
the ſeed-bud placed below the re- 
Nceptacle of the flower. 
Pentacocca, having five cells, each 
d- A containing a ſingle ſeed ; as in byzr- 
ll 2eria. | 

Colorata, coloured; as in ſtaff- 
tree, celaſtrus. 

Muricata, prickly; as in 17 
neria, 
Succulenta, ſucculent, pulpy ; as 


fin 


ng ii in ſpindle-tree, ewonymus. : 

BB Lizns/a, of a woody ſubſtance ; 
as as in cedrela. 

BM Coriacea, of a ſubſtance like lea- 
as 


ther; as in cupania. 

Inflata, blown up, ſwelled; as 
in bladder-nut, /aphy/za; and leſſer 
flowering ruſh,  /ſcheuchzeria, 

Compreſſa, flat, preſſed together; 
as in leiſer orpine, craſula; and 
water plantain, aliſma. a 

Carnoſa, fleſhy, or pulpy; as in 
fontederia. | 

Pellucida, thin, and tranſparent ; 
as in ſuperb lilly, glorigſa 

Flaccida, feeble, flaccid ; as in 
bladder- nut. | 

Glalra, having a ſmooth even 
ſurface; as in ſquill, Acilla; and 


0 ſpider-wort, anthericum. 

F101 Cordata, heart-ſhaped; as in 

Lei water-purſlane, peplis. 

pida Obcordata, heart-ſhaped, with its 
tip downwards; as in ſpeedwell. 

top Conica, of a conic form ; as in 


pentederia. 
Striata, ſuperficially furrowed ; 


C A 
fluted ; as in French-willow, epilo- 
bium.” © "2:4 | 2 FT 
Lanccolata, ſhaped like a lance ; 
as in log-wood, hematoxylum. 
Semivalvis, and Jemivalvata, 
have only half a valve; as in prick- 
ly-poppy, argemone. A 
Echinata, (from Ex, a hedge- 
hog) ; beſet with prickles ; as in 
ſloanea, and Indian-mallow, arena; 
{ynonimous to muricata, Vide Su- 
ra. 
Alata, winged ; as in ſeguieria._ 
Tomentoſa, downy ; as in pæony. 
Vide TOMENTUM. N 
Lunulata, creſcent-ſhaped ; as in 
iJopyrum. | = 
Bicarinata, having two promi- 
nences like the keel or bottom of 
a ſhip; as in hellebore, and marſh- 
marigold. | | 
Elaſtica, burſting like a ſpring ; 
as in lathræa, and elaterium. Vide 
Sin pra. 1 22 
Farinacea, having a meally ſort 
of pulp; as in Ethiopian ſour- 
gourd, adanſonia. | 
Tricarinata, having three keels ; 
as in orchis; /atyrium ; and ſeveral 
other genera of the claſs Cyzandria 
of Linnæus. | n 
Columnaris, ſhaped like a column, 
or pillar ; as in /imodorum, and xt 
penthes. e 
Bicornis, reſembling two horns ; 
as in ceratocarpus. 
Dicocca, having two cells, each 
containing a ſingle ſeed ; as in % 
landra. ond op 


Scrotiformis, ſhaped like the ſero- 


„ 


tum in animals; as in mercury, 
Tricornis, reſembling three horns; 
as in baſtard hemp, Yatiſea.' © 
Didyma, twin-capſales; two'unit- 


ed in one; as in merc and 
any other plants. "WA | 
Dr, 
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5 Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of 


Plants, diſtinguiſhes all dry ſecd- 


vellels, whether capſules or pods, 
by the name of feed, aſes, or mem- 
Branoss uteri; in oppohtion to the 
pulpy ſeed-veſlels of the apple, 

cry, and cherry kind, which he 
denominates fruits, 

From the curious mechaniſm of 
theſe ſeed - caſes, ſays that learned 
author, may be calily underſtood 
the reaſon of the violent and ſur- 
prizing ejaculation of the ſceds, ob- 
Jerved in many plants. This is not 
a motion originally in the ſecds 
themſelves; but contrived by the 
ſtructure of the caſe, (/e veel.) 
For the ſeeds hanging very looſe, 
and not on the ſides of the caſe, as 


ſometimes, but on a pole, or co- | 


lumn, in the centre, with their 
thicker end downward, they ftand 
ready for a diſcharge: and the hdes 
of the-caſe being lined with a ſtrong 
and tenſe membrane, they perſorm 
the office of ſo many litt e bows, 
which remaining faſt at top, and 
opening, or being let off at the 
bottom, curl forcibly upward, and 
ſo drive all the ſeeds before them. 
This obſervation, which the 
learued author particularly applies 
to a ſpeties of polygonum, called 
codded arſe ſmart, is equally appli- 
cable to the elaſtic ſeed- veſſels of 
ocher plants. 
The ſum- 


 Carsvla Staminis. 


mits, or tops of the /amina. Mal- 


r for the Anthera of 
innæus, aud Apex of Ray. Jide 
Ax8THERA and APEX. 

* CARINA, a keel. The name 
which Linnzus gives to the lower 
concave petal of a pea-bloom, or 


gala. 


= 


„ 
bottom of a ſhip. Yide Parti 
NACEUS Flos, and DiaDELPHIA. 

The keel is placed cloſe unde 
the upper petal, called the ſtand 
ard, wexilium; and within the t 
ſide petals, called wings, ale. Fd 
VEexIiLLUM, and ALE. 

It incloſes the famina, and pijlil. 
lum; and conſiſts either of one pe. 
tal, as in ius; or of two adiier. 
ing pretty cloſely together; as i 
broom, /partium ; and Ccoral-tree, 
erythrina. 

The Carina 1s either 

Lunulata, ſhaped like a creſcent, 
or halt-mooa ; as in piſcidia, and 
borboua . ps : 

Bifida, lightly cut in two; af 
in African-broom, a/palathus : 

Spiralis, ſpirally twiſted ; as 18 
kidney-bean, phaſe lus : 

Incurva, turning back; as in 
ground nut, arachis : g 

Ventriculs/a, belly ing out in the 
middle; as in baſe tree trefoil, - 
tijus : or 1 

Compreſſa, flat, or preſſed to- 
gether at the ſides; as in ſalſe aca- 
cia, 'robinia; and milk- wort, poly- 


The line that forms the keel in 
this irregular petal, runs Rraight 
as far as the middle, and then riſes 
in the ſegment of a circle: but the 
marginal line runs ſtraight to the 
apex, or top, where the two lines 
meet, and terminate obtuſely. 

The lower part of the baſe of the 
keel, extends into a claw, which 18 
inſerted in the common receptacle, 
and of the length of the calix. 

The ſides are fimi'ar to the 
wings, both in ſhape and fituation, 
except that they are lower, and 
ſtand within them, 


butterfly ſhaped flower, from its 
fancied reſemblance to the keel, or | 


CARY- 


2 
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10 GCARYOPHYLLAEUSP/s, (from | raſtium; and ſeveral other flaiits, to 
A. Caryophyllus, Tournefort's name be afterwards enumerated, e 
ada for the clove-gilly flower, or carnal] - CARYOPHYLLEI, the name of 


tion pink, and the clove-tree.) A] the eigth claſs in Tournefort's, and 
flower, whoſe petals, generally | ſixteenth in Pontedera's method, 
fire in number, are diſpoſed like | conſiſting of herbacevus vegetables, 
thoſe of the clove-gilly flower. | whoſe flowers anſwer to the deſcrip 
Theſe are the flowers ex @illet of] tion given above. | 
French writers. They have a hol-| Carnation; pink; clove = tree; 
ler- low calix or empalement of one] lychnis; ſopewort; cucubalus 3 
5 UW piece, into the bottom of which flax,  /inum ; and thrift, or ſee-gil- 
rec, are inſerted the claws of the petals, | ly. flower, /atice ;_are the caryo- 
Theſe are of the ſame length with | phyllei of Tournefort. 
the calix. The upper part bf the] CARTorEHTIIEI, is likewiſe the 
ent, I petals is broad, plain, and diſpoſed | name of a very numerous family 
aud Won the margin of the empalement | or order, in Linneus's Fragments of 
like a wheel. a Natural Method: containing, be- 
1 Under this deſcription are in- | ſides the claſs of the ſame name in 
- Wcluded, cucubalus ; lychnis; viſ- | Tournefort, many other plants, 
un Wecous campion, /lene; ſtellaria; ce- | which, from their general appears . 
ance, ſeem nearly allied to it. 


| Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


— 
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y Carnation-like plants with a hollow calix of one piece, and fre petalt 

8 (This ſeems to be Tournefort's idea of a clove-like flower.) 

1 Linnzan Genera. 4 Engliſh Names. 
greſtemma, — — Campion, or wild Lychnis. 

in Weucabalus, — — Berry- bearing Chick- weed, 

ght PDianthus, — — Clove- july- flower, or Camations 

ſes ] \* ; ! -. Do 


the Wryprs. 
the 1?/ophilas 


nes {-jchnis, ' — — Campion. ä 

baponaria, — — Soap- wort. f "a 
the Pn, — — Yiſcous Campion. | 
| 18 elexia. 4 N | * 


nee 


the Carnation-like plant. with a calix of more pieces than onty an 

6: F | foe petals. | 0 
ne, — —— Chick-weed, < 
Irinarts. 

4 E Bufmins 


e 1 


Bufonia. 

'Crraftium, | ene — 
Cherleria. 

Glinus. 

Holofteum. 

Loeflingia. 

Moehringia, — — 
Polycarpon. | 

Sagi * : 

8 as — — 
— - — 


* 


get 
Minuartia. 
Mellugo. 
Ortegia. 
Pharnaceum, 


Daria. 


To this order have been annex- 
ed, ſomewbat improperly indeed, 


two other genera, which cannot be | 


arranged under any of the fore- 
going ſeftions. Theſe are, 


Polypremum, Carolina flax. 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of this Oraer. 


All the plants of this order are 
herb-ceous, and moſtly annual. 
Some of the creeping kinds do not 
riſe an inch; and the talleſt ex- 
ceed not ſeven or eight feer. 


The Roots are branching, fi- 


brous, and of a moderate length. 
The SrzEus are cylindrical, 
The Brxaxcyrs proceed from 
the wings or angles of the leaves, 
and are generally oppoſite, and, 
as it were, jointed, at each knot 
In ſome ſpecies of Ceraſtium, the 


branches are ſquare. 


$20 1 4D iN: 1H, 
Carnation-like plants with a calix 7 more pieces than ont, and no 


Ld 


SF. 


Spurrey. 
Great chick · weed. 


German knot-graf*, 
or knawel. 


The former has a calix of four 
pieces, and one wheel-ſhaped pe- 
tal ; the latter a hollow calix of 


Seleranthas, 


J | the 


one piece and no petals. - 


| TheLzaves are generally placed 
oppoſite in pairs, ſo as to reſemble 
a croſs ; and are ſlightly united at 
the bottom, by their footſtalks, 
which form a ſort of glove rounp 
the ſtem. "es 
In Glinus, the leaves ſurround the 
ſtalk in greater numbers in whirls; 
and in a ſpecies of ſopewort, met 
tioned by Mr. Adanſon, they uo ics 
placed alternate. tals 
The Hairs, (Pili) are fimple whe 
like filk, = 
4 


. 
The FLowzrs in this order, 
are hermaphrodite ; that is, have 
heir ſtamina and pointal, piſlillum, 
Srithin the ſame covers. 
Lychnis divica, cucubalus otites, 
nd gyp/ophila paniculata, have 
male and female flowers upon dif- 
inct roots, and are, therefore, ve- 
y improperly placed by Linnzus, 
n 2 claſs, which, according to his 
Plan, ſhould conſiſt of hermaphro- 
lite flowers only. _ I 
The Flowers either ſtand ſingle 
dn their foot-ſtalks, and proceed 
rom the wings, or angles, of the 
eaves and branches; or are dif- 
poſed in a Syike, Cokrusus, 
ABEL, or PantCLE. Hide SpPICA 
ORY MBUS, &c. 5 
The CALix, or flower cup, is per- 
nanent, and compoſed either of one 
piece, with five indentments, as in 
plants of the firſt ſection; or of four 
pr five diſtinct leaves, as in thoſe of 
ie ſecond and third. Inclove gilly 
lower, the baſe of the calix is ſur- 
ounded with four ſmall leaves or 
es, of which the two lower are 
dppokite, 
The CoroLLa in this order ge- 
erally confiſtsof five petals, which, 
n plants of the firſt ſection 


four 


lacelRularly, have claws of the length 
mble r the caliæ; and a ſpreading 
ed u imb, ſometimes entire, but oftener 
talk left, or divided in two, as in cxcu- 


zalus and viſcous campion. 


nd carnation, are rendered double 
dy calture. | 
Bufonia ; ſagina; and mountain 
uck-weed, mechringia'; have four 
etals;:. polyprempm but one, which 
wheel-ſhaped; and has irs limb, or 
| fer part, deeply divided in four. 
Drypis, the jaws, of the tube 
the corolla, fax, are furniſhed 


+ 


Several ſpecies of lychais, filene, 


| 


by Linnæus, under his 


N 


3 


| 9 
with a ſet of ſmall teeth, duc, 
— ferve as an eſſential maria in 
iſtinguiſhing the genus. 
i ite campion, lene, the 
neck of each petal is indented with 
two ſmall teeth of the ſame kind, 
which crown the jaws or chaps of 


the tube, and diſtinguiſn that genus 


from cucubalys, to which it is others 
wiſe very nearly allied. 
Theſe appearances are reduced 
term 
Nxcrakiuu, which includes every 
fingularity in the corolla, whether 
connected with the petals or not. 


Vide CoxoLLa and Nrerastun. 


The Sraulxa, are, in number, 


from three to fifteen, and of a mo- 


— 


ſhorter than the reſt: the remaining 


derate length. When their number 
is double the divifions of the caliæ, 
as in filene, and moſt of the plams 
of the firſt ſection, they are attach» 
ed alternately to the claus of the 
petals; thoſe ſo attached, being 


ſtamina are inſerted into the come 
mon receptacle, and ftand-oppolſite 
to the ſegments of the calix. | 
Note, The fl/aments in german 
knot-graſs, /cleranthus, are — 
into the calix. ; * 25 
Ceraſtium pentandrum, and per- 
gula pemandra, have only five 
ſtamina, as the ſpecific name im- 
parts; although the genera” ceraſts- 
um and fpergula, belong to a clals in 
Linnzus's ſyſtem, whoſe characta- 
riſtic it is to have ten ſtamina. 
Theſe ſpecies. ou certainly to 
have been arranged as diltin& ge- 
nera, or as particular ſpecies of 
other genera in the claſs pemaudria. 
But improprieties of this, and even 
of a worſe kind, are very common 


in the ſexual method of arangement. 
1 Vid MzTaopus. 4 „5 832 00 2:67 
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- In ſome genera of this order, the 
number of ſtamina, is found to va- 
ry, even in the different flowers of 


the ſame plant: thus chick-weed, 


 alfine, has ſome flowers with ten 
ſtamina, though the greater num- 
ber are furniſhed only with five. 
The Ax THE, or ſummits, are 
ſhort, hemiſpherical, marked with 
four longitudinal © furrows, fre- 
quently divided or cleft below, 
moſt commonly erect, ſometimes, 
however, intwmbent; that is, faſten- 
ed to the filaments by the fides, as 
in drypis, and lychnis. Laſlingia; 
bafunia, & glinus ; have twin- an- 
therz, arnthera didyma; that is, two 
anther are placed upon each fila- 
ment. | | 
Note, The petals and ſtamina 
in this order, as well as the calix, 
generally accompany the ſeed-bud 
to its maturity. Woe 

The PoixTAL is compoſed of a 
fingle Sri gu, which is gene- 
rally roundiſh, ſometimes corner- 
ed, ſupporting either one ſtyle, as 


in loeflingia; two, as in bufonia 


and clove-gilly flower 3 three, as 
an mellugo; cucubalus, & viicous 
campion ; or five, as infychnis, a- 
groftemma and glinus. TE . 
heſe STYLesarcthread-ſhaped, 
of the length of the /amina, and 
crowned with a ſimple ST1cma, 
which is ſleek or ſmooth exter- 
-nally, and flightly hollowed or 
vaulted within. * 
In ſome ſpecies of pink, dian- 
thus, the two ſtyles are much 
longer than the ſtamina ; and the 
tops, or //igmata, are rolled back 
for the purpoſe of impregnation, 
according to the ſexualiſts. 
: The SgrED-V2SsSsEL is a dry cap- 
ſule, of an oval form, of the length 
zof the calix, and confiſts of one 


CAAD 
cell, as in clove july-flower, lychte, . 
and ſope-wort; or of three, as in 
viſcous campion, and cucubalus. ne 

The Srros are numerous, ſmall} 
and generally .kidney-ſhaped. 

Note. 'Drypis has only one ſhin- 
ing kidney-thaped ſeed. 

The plants of this order are in- 
nocent in their quality; they a- 
bound 1n a watery ſort of -phlegm, 
and have bitter ſeeds. | 

With reſpe& to their virtues, 
they are reckoned. aſtringent, at- 
tenuating, and deterſive. 

The ſeeds of lychnis, according 
to Dioſcorides, were formerly ap- 
plied as a proper remedy again 
the porſonous 4 of ſerpents ; 
and in modern times, phyſicians 
have uſed them with ſome ſucceſ 
in preventing that putrefaction of 
the humours, which 1s apt to at- 
tend a continual uſe of ſpirituous 
hquors, particularly gin. 

Oſſicinal Sopewort 1s a moſt power- 
ful reſolver of obſtructions formed 
by fat and viſcid matter, collected 
in the veſſels and bowels. It pro- 
vokes women's courſes, and 1s uſed 
in the aſthma and venereal diſeaſe. 

The Leaves are externally aps 
pled to hard tumours and whitloes, 
A decoction of this plant is uſed to 
cleanſe and ſcour woollen-cloths; 
and in ſome countries, the poor 
people uſe it inſtead of ſoap for waſk- 
ing, from which it derives its title. 

The Chick-weed of the ſhops, 
the alfne media of Boerbaave, 
grows in watery places, by the 
ſides of hedges and paths. Tbe 
Herb is in uſe : it -refriger 
tes and moiſtens, and has the 
virtues of pellitory of the wall 
only it has no aſtringency. It 


oned nutritive, and therefo 


1 

', a wholeſome food for perſons in'an 
7 atrophy, or conſumption. The 
1.1 diſtilled water of chick-weed, or 

te infuſion of it in wine, reſtores 
, Wthoſe who are emaciated after long 
"WW diſcaſes. + The root powdered, be- 
a. Wing laid on the piles, ops their 
, immoderate flux, and aſſuages the 
: pain. The juice is vulnerary, and 
K cleanſing; and employed with 
„ ſacceſs in inflammations and pains 
ir, Jof che eyes. 

: A ſpecies of eucubalus, called by 
V Miller cucubalus latifolius, grows 
: - naturally in moſt parts of England, 
„nere it is generally known by the 


name of ſpatling poppy. It 
ſtands in the catalogue of medicinal 


plants, under the title of Beben al- 
bum; the roots are ſometimes uſed, 
and accounted cordial, eephalic, 
and alexipharmic. 

The flowers of ſome ſpecies of cu- 
eubalus, and viſcous campion, /ilent, 
are cloſed all day; but when the 
ſun leaves them, they expand, and 
have a very agreeable ſcent, From 
this ſingular circumſtance, ſuch 
plants are termed noctiflorae, flower- 
ng in the night- time. 

n a ſpecies of cucubalus, called 
gum/epungar in Sweden, the empale- 
ment or flower-cup, 1s curiouſly 
veined like net-work. That of our 
common ſort 1s plain. 

From the joints of the ſtalls of 
eacubalus otites, there oozes a vil- 
cous clammy juice, which ſticks to 
the fingers when handled, and hin- 
ders ſuch ĩnſects as ſettle upon thoſe 
parts of the ſtalks from getting looſe 
again. The name of catch-fly has 
been given to a ſpecies of lychnis, 
and viſcous camp.on, which poſſeſs 
2 glotinous quality of the ſame fa- 
al effects to flies add other inſects. 


1 
| - The leaves of a ſpecies of ſope 
wort, called /aponaria bybrida, and 
generally eſteemed à luſus nature; 
are hollowed like a ladleo oh 
CAST RATIO, a term uſed by 
modern botaniſts, derived from the 
fancied analogy betwixt plants and 
animals. CASTRATION. +47 2 
The caſtration » of plants con- 
fiſts in cutting off the antheræ; 
or tops of the ſtamina, before | 
have attained maturity, and di 
perſed the pollen, or ſine duſt cons 
tained within their ſabſtance. This 
operation has been frequently-prace. 
tiſed by the moderns, with a vie, 
to eſtabliſh or confute the doctrine 
of the ſexes of plants; the axtbere; 
or tops, being conſidered by the 
ſexualiſts as the male organ oi ge- 
neration. TO OE 
The experiment of caſtration ſues 
ceeds principally on plants, which, 
like the melon, have their male 
flowers detached from the female; 
in ſuch as have both male and ſe- 
male flowers contained within the 
ſame covers, this operation cannot 
be eaſily performed without endan- 
gering the neighbouring organs. 
The reſult of the experiments on 
this curious ſubje& by Linnus, 
Miller, Alſton, and other eminent 
naturaliſts, may be ſeen ander the 
article Sexes of Plants, whither we 
refer our reader. Hi SMX us. 
C ATU LUS, catkin, Via 
AMENTUM.' * . 
CAU DEK. by Malpighi and 
other botaniſts, is uſed to ſignify the 
ſtem or trunk of a tree; by Lins 
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næus, the ſtock or body of the 


root, part of which aſcends, part 
deſcends. The aſcending part raiſes 
itſelf gradually above ground, ſery- 


ing frequently foratrunk, andcorre- 


E 3 ſponds 
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the grou 


| pats forth radicles, or ſmall fibres, 


which are the principal and eſſen- 
tial part of every root. Jide Ra 
bicurA. 


The deſcending — there 


fore, correſpoads to the radix of 


other botaniſts: Jide Rapix. 
Agreeably to this idea, Linnzus 

conſiders trees and ſhrubs as roots 

above an opinion which 


Is confirmed by a well known fact; 


that trees, when inverted, put forth 
leaves ſrom the deicendiag caudex, 
and radicles or roots from the a 


' feenditg Vie Phil Bot. p 38. 39 


For the varieties in the ſtructure 
of the deſcending caudex, ſee the 
article RADIX J 
.  CAULESCENS Planta, (from 
caulis, the ſtem); having a ftem or 
trunk, as moſt plants, oppoſed to 
acaulis Vide Acaulis. 

CAULIS, a ftaik or ſtem; the 
firſt and moſt common ſpecics of 
trunk, defined by Linnæus in his 


Philofuphia Botanica to be the 


proper trunk of the herb, which 
elevates the. leaves, flower, and 
fruit. Vide Heama. 

To this deſeription may be add- 
ed another circumſtance, that caulis 
is an univerſal trunk; that is, pro- 
ceeds immediately from- the root ; 


whilſt the foot-ftalks of the flower 


and leaf, which Linneus likewiſe 
denominates trunks, are partial; 
that is, proceed from an univerfal 
wunk, or its branches, 

The ſtalks of the graſſes, palms, 
ferns; and muſhrooms, being of a 
very f(ingular nature, are diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular names. 


: 


Cc A 
For the different ſpecies of trunla 
eriumerated by Linnzus, fee the 
article Txuncuvs, 

Note. The term. cax/is, which 
is now equally applied to herbs 
and trees, was formerly applied to 
herbs only: the terms caudex,; ftipes, 
and truncus, being uſed to denote 
the ſtem or trunk of trees and 
ſhrubs. Fide Cauvpex, . 

A ſtem is either ſimple or com- 
pound. 

S1MPLE ſtems are ſach as do not 
divide, but proceed in a continued 
ſeries towards their ſummits. 

Courou np ſtems are ſubdivided 
into ramuli, or (mall branches, and 
diminiſh as they aſcend, ſo as fre. 
quently to Joſe the appearance of 4 
item altogether. | 


Simple Stems, 


Theſe are either totally entire, 
caules integri; or ſend out ſmall la- 
teral branches, caules ramofe. 


— 


Simple undivided Stems, 


proper to tranſlate the canli, integri 
of Linnzus, as ſtanding oppoſed to 
caules ram. | cannot, at the ſame 
time, help remarking, that Lin- 
næus's explanation of this term, 
affords an inſtance of the great in- 
accuracy which ſtill prevails in bo- 
tanical language. In the Philo 
phia Botanica, he explains it by 
| the word . /amplicifſimus, and adds, 
ramis vix ullis; but in his Delineatio 
Plante, he gives us /amplici/ſimus as 
| 

a ſeparate term; it ſhould ſcem 
therefore, that ramis wix ullis be- 
| longs to fmpliciſſintus ; and to intt- 
ger, rams nullis, which ſenſe I have 


given it. Ia Imgren's Termini 


Eonanit, 


In this manner, I have thought 
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Noeranici, reviſed by Linnæus, we , Malabar night - ſhade, kidney- bean, 


have a new explanation of caulis and hemp agrimony, 


integer, viz. fimpliciſſinus, ramis an- 
n the former addition, ra- 
mis wix ullis is transferred to the 
term fimpliciſſemus, | 


Caulis Reclinatus, bending in an 
arch towards the earth, as in the 
hg-tree, 

Caulis Procumbens, lying alon 


Caulis Nudus, a naked fiem, that the ground, without putting f. 
is devoid of leaves and hair. Lin- roots; | ſynonimous to proftratus, 
nzus, in his Philo/ephia Botamta, ' and exemplified in the leſſer ſea- 
applies this term to ſuch trunks as | bindweed, conveluulus ſoldanella. 


want the leaves alone; but as in 


Caulis Repens, a creeping ſtem ; 


the Delineatio Plante, and the Ter- running along the ground, and 
mini Botanici, he makes it a diſtin | ſtriking root at certain diſtances ; 


term from Aphyllus, which, from | in which reſpect it differs from the 


its etymology, is expreſſive of the | 


want of leaves, he muſt intend that ' 1n 


It is exemplified 


fore. ing term. 
„ and the trumpet flower, 


it ſhould imply entire nakedneſs, Signohta. | 


in oppoſition not to foliatus only, 


Caulis Sarmentoſus, (from ſarmen- 


but alſo to caber, villaſus, hiſpidus, tun, a vine- tig) This ſpecies of 
ſetaceus, and other terms importing ſtem ſtrikes root as tht former; but 


roughneſs and pubeſcence. When 
applied to leaves, nudus is evidently 
taken in this ſenſe. 

Melon-thiſtle, dodder, burning 
thorny-plant, ſhrubby horſe-tail, 
and fapelia, afford inſtances of the 
naked lem alluded to. 

Caulis Foliatus, a ſtem covered 
with leaves; as in the corn- flag, 
and moſt plants; oppoſed to aphyl- 
lis, and the foregoing term. 

Caulis Flexueſus, a ſtem which 
fakes a different direction at every 
joint; as in rough bindweed, /rilax ; 
and ſhrub trefoil, ↄtelea. 

Caulis Volubilis, a twining or 
winding ftem ; that is, which aſcends 
ſpirally round the branch or ſtem 
of ſome other plant. The courſe 
of ſuch ſtems is either to the left, 
according to the apparent diurnal 
motion of the fun, as in honey- 
fuckle, hops, buck-wheat, and 
black bryony ; or to the right, 
contrary to that motion, as in con- 


; 


| 


volvalus, burning thorny plant, 
3 


| 


is almoſt naked; that is, without 


| leaves, except immediately above 


each knot of raaiculæ, or little 
roots, where a few leaves are pro- 
duced in bunches, © * 
Cauli: Paraſiticus, a ſtem not 
growing out of the ground; but 
ſupporting itſelf like a parafite, on 
ſome other plant; as in vanelloe, 
dodder, mi „ and tilland/fea.” 
; Caulis teres, ſhaped like a cylin- 
er.” | | 
Caulis anceps, two edged. com- 
preſſed and forming tuo oppoſite 
acute angles; as in ghrinchium. 
Caulis triqueter, having three 
plane or flat des; as in viola tris 
colar. 5 
Caulis trianguluris, having cbree 
angles. b ee 
Caulis trigonus, having three an- 
gles, as 8 — with the fides 
Concave or convex. 4 
Cauti5 Sulcatus, furrowed, mark- 
ed with deep grooves, or channels, 


through the whole length. 
Caulis 
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Caulis Striatus, from fria, 2 
flight or ſuperficial ve; fluted, 
marked with flight, parallel chan- 
nels, or grooves, through the whole 
length. 

Caulis Glaber, having a ſmooth 
or even ſurface 5 oppoſed to 

Caulis Scaber, rough, ſcabby, 
covered with ſmall rigid projecting 
points or tubercles, 

Caulis Villoſus, from villus, wool ; 
hairy, or ſhaggy; covered with 
down, or ſoft hairs; wooly ; as in 
ſumach, tomex, and common furze, 
ulex europeus. | 

Caulis Hiſpidus, briſtly, covered 
with ſtiff fragile briſtles, or prick- 
les, whoſe roots are only ſuper- 
ficial, ſo as to be detached with the 
tind. Jide Acurzus. 

Note. The term expreſſes a great 
degree of roughneſs, and is exem- 
plified in braffica erucaftrum. 


Simple Branching Stems. 


Caulis Ad/cendens. The ſem is ſo 
called when the branches grow firſt 
in a horizontal direction, and then 
gradually curve upwards, 

Caulis Diffu/us, diffuſed, that is, 
with ſpreading branches ; as in the 
common water germander. 

Caulis Diftichus, from qc, twice, 
and rrxeg, a rank, or row ; hav- 
ing the branches horizontal, and 
produced in two rows; in other 
words, when the branches all pro- 
ceed from two fides of the ſtem 
only. 

Caulis brachiatus, from brachium, 
the arm ; having arms, branching 
in pairs, each pair ſtanding at right 
angles, with thoſe above and be 


ow. 
Caulis Rameffimas, abounding 


with branches, diſpoſed without 


e 


any regular order. 
Caulis Fulcratus, from fulcrum, 
a prop The ſtem fo called, when 
ſupported by the branches which 
deſcend to the raot ; as in the fig- 
tree, and that curious aquatic, 
mangrove, the rhizophora of Lin- 
næus. b 

Caulis Prolifer, ſhooting forth 
branches only from the center of 
the apex, or ſummit; as in the 
fir, pine, cedar, and larch trees. 

Caulis Simpliciſſimus, molt imple, 
having very few branches, and pro- 
ceeding in a ſtraight line up to its 
apex ; exemplified in the /athree 
Squamaria, ; | | 

The reſt as in entire ſtems. 


Compound Stems. 


Caulis Dichotomus, from c, twice, 
and Tiuw, to cut; a forked-ſtalk ; 
when the divifions are made by two 
and two; as in horned chickweed, 
ceraſtium dichotomum ; and eaſtern 
ſope- wort. g 

Caulis Subdiviſus, divided into 
branches irregularly, or without 
order. | 

Caulis Articulatus, jointed ; hav- 
ing knots or joints at certain di- 
ſtances; as in pepper and glaſs- 
wort, 3 

The ſtem often furniſhes eſſential 
marks of diſtinction. Thus many 
ſpecies of St. John's wort, lilly of 
the valley, and French honey- 
ſuckle, are diſtinguiſhable only by 
the angles of the ſtem ; and in the 
genus lupinus, the ſpecics are ſcarce 
to be known, except by the ſame ' 
part being ſimple or compound. 

Obſervations on the reciprocal 
relations which ſubſiſt betwixt moors 

| os al 


8 
1d ſtems, and on the vertical di · 
edtion of the latter, are referred to 
he general head Txuncus, which 


ee. | 

CEREALIA, from Ceres, the 
»oddeſs of corn. Linnæus's name 
or the larger eſculent ſeeds of the 
yrafſes ; theſe are rice, wheat, rye, 
harley, oats, millet, panic graſs, 
adian millet, holcus; xixania, and 
pays. To this head may be like- 


iſe referred dar el, lolium ; which | 


by preparation is rendered eſcu- 
ent. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 279. 
"CE. SPITITLE, from ce/pes, a 
od, or turf; the name of a claſs 
n Sauvage's Methodus Foliorum, 
onfiſting of plants which have only 
adical leaves, that 1s, leaves pro- 
eeding from the root; ſuch are 
ne primroſe, ſome ſpecies of leo- 
dard's- bane, ſea- pink, aloe, garlic, 
own imperial, narciſſus, rhubarb, 
ow-bread, cuckow-pint, navel- 
vort, the lichens, and many others. 
This claſs in Sauvage's Method 
ncludes all thoſe plants which have 
he ſpecies of trunk or ſtem called 
by Linnzus ſcapus. Vide Scarvs. 
CESPITOSA Planta, a plant fo 
ermed, which produces many ſtems 


rom one root, thereby forming a 


loſe thick carpet on the ſurface of 
he earth, 
Multitude or quantity, however, 
merely an accidental circum- 
tance in plants, and cannot fur- 
in a true ſpecific diſtinction, be- 
auſe ſubject to variation. Thus a 
hat which would naturally be diſ- 
poſed, in a proper ſoil, to produce 
ſeveral ſtems, with difficulty pro- 
Laces one in a lean and poor earth: 
da the contrary, there are circum- 
iances which promote the growth 
v! ſeyeral ſtems from a fingle root, 


| 


_ 

in plants which generally produce 

but one. Via Phil. Bel. p. 216. 
Cs Irosæ Paludes, turf- bogs ; 

a term of ſoil. Yide SoLuM. 


CHARACTERES, marks vt 
ſigns, characters. The deſcription ' 


of the Genera of plants ſo 9 
by Linnzus ; hence the Generic 


Character of any plant, and the 
Definition of the Genus, are ſynonts” 


mous terms. ; * 

The term Character is not ex- 
tended by that author to the ſpecier 
of plants; becauſe he never gives 
the compleat deſcription of 2 7 
ſpecies; but only enumerates thoſe 


* 


characters or circamſtances in Which 


it differs from all the other ſpecies 
of the ſame genus. This obſerva-' 
tion ſufficiently illuſtrates: the dif- 
ferent methods which are obſerved 
in the Genera and Species Plantarum. 


In the former work, all the parts 
of the flower and fruit, from Which 4. 


the characters of the genera are de- 


rived, are accurately and compleath/ 


deſcribed ; in the latter, ſuchaſtrik- 
ing circumitances only of the ſtem, 


leaves buds, root, Ic. are mentis - 
ed, as ſufficiently diſtinguiſh theſe 
cies in queſtion from every other of 


that genus to which it belongs. 
The ſame obſervation accounts 
for the appellations CHaracTeres 
andDirrExENVYIæ, prefixed to two 
chapters or ſections in the PBHoſos 
phia Botanica : the former of which 
lays down rules for eſtabliſhing the 
genera; the latter, the ſpecies. 
In general, characters, or cha- 
racteriſtical marks, according to 
the idea of ſyſtematic writers, are 
certain external ſigns obvious in the 
appearance of natural bodies, by 
means of which they are diſtinguiſn- 


ed from one another, Theſe figns 


being 


the other ſenſes, as the taſte and 


being collected and expreſſed by 
roper words, lay the foundation 
diftribution, 


K once for defination, 
and denomination, the three grand 
parts of practical botany. | 
The characters which are known 
by the ſenſe of ſight are only to be 
depended on in diſtinguiſhing bo- 
dies; thoſe which are acquired by 


ſmell, being rarely or never to be 
admitted as marks of diſtinction. 

The characteriſtie mark of each 
2 is to be fixed from the figure, 

tuation, connection, number and 
proportion of all the parts. 

Figure is the boundary of exten- 
fion ; in deſcribing figure, there- 
fore, let the boundaries be indicated 
by lines, and expreſſed by proper 
terms. For although, in aſcer- 
taining this property of bodies, ac- 
curate and geometrical dimenſions 
cannot every where be obtained ; 
yet is figure principally to be at- 
tended to in this view. Figures, 
from reſemblance to other bodies, 
are ſallacious, and ſhould be but 
ſparingly uſed. Tournefort and 

innæus are faulty in this reſpect. 
Inflances of ſpch improper terms, 
will occur frequently in deſcribing 
the parts, particularly the trunk 
and leaf. Jide Cauris and Fo- 
L1UM-. 

Situation, or inſertion, /tus, ex- 
preſſes an order of co-exiſting 
things, without any reſpect to their 
contiauity or contiguity to others. 
Thus leaves are ſaid to be oppoſite 
or alternate in point of ſituation; 
by which it is meant to expreſs, not 

at the leaves are continuous or 
contiguous, for they are neither; 
but that they ſtand in a certain re- 


; 


from the ſtamina and 


- 


„„ 
to each otber. The parts beit 


accurately defined, excellent cha - 
rafters may be deduced from thi 
property; as from the ſituation f eit 
the fins in fiſhes, and the variou ge! 
inſertion of the ſtamina of flower, pr 
into the calix, petals, or recep- ra. 
tacle. fre 
Connection, nexus, expreſſes u dit 
order of co- exiſting bodies, reſpet-W ge 
ing continuity and conjunction, hy th. 
an immediate production of the di. 
conſtituent parts. The coaleſcene WM nu 
of the parts 1s neceſſary in this pro- ¶ pi 
perty of bodies. The union of the 
claws with the upper ſpreadimg or 
part of the petals; of the antherg 4; 
and filaments of the ſtamina; and th. 
of the toes in web-foored bird, #;; 
furniſhes examples. wh 
Number expreſſes unity multi- gf 
plied, or the relation of ſimilu gn 
parts to unity. Examples of cha-. fx 
racters thence deduced, are found tio 
in almoſt every part of natural oy 
hiſtory ; thus the diviſions of the mc 
calix, petals, //amina, and fly/i in tio 
flowers; the feet, toes, wings, the 
fins, and teeth in various animals; | 
are, with reſpect to number, no # 
deſpicable foundations of generic | 
diſtinctions. . thi 
Proportion reſpects the compa-W or, 
riſon of quantities ; or, to ſpeak pre 
more accurately, the quantity of ten 


any part compared with another in 
its neighbourhood. In the vege- 
table Eingdom, examples may be 
adduced from the proportion of the 
petals between themſelves ; from 
the ſegments, /acinize, of the cali, 
"compared to thoſe of the petals; 
tals ; Of 
ſtamina and Ryli: in the anima! 
kingdom, from the proportion of 


lation of oppoſition, or alternation | 


the head and tail to the * 
0 


of the wings and fins to one an- 
other. 
Any part of a body conſidered 
either in itſelf, or with relation to 
others, is found to poſſeſs all the 
perties juſt enumerated, Cha- 
raters, therefore, may be drawn 
from all the parts, to define the 
difference of bodies ; thus the leaf, 
ſtem, flower and its parts in plants; 
the foot, wing, fin, in animals; all 
differ in their figure, ſituation, 
number and proportion, and exhi- 
bit characters proper for dictinction. 
Experience ſhews that one part 
or property of a part varies more 
than another; in conſtituting a me- 
thod, therefore, thoſe parts and 
thoſe properties are to be ſelefted, 
which vary ſeaſt. Thus the parts 
of flowers in vegetables, the feet, 
fins, beaks, in animals, are more 
fixed with reſpect to the above men- 
tioned properties. Again, the fi- 
gure and number of theſe parts are 
more apt to vary than their ſitua- 
tion, connection and proportion; 
the characters, therefore, are, if 
1 to be taken from theſe 
In arranging natural bodies, no- 
thing creates fach confuſion as the 
great variety which yet is ſo ex- 
preſſive of the Creator's omni 
tence and wiſdom. The fact 1s, 
various bodies, every way limited 
in their eſſential properties, are 
ſabject to change from occaſional 
eauſes, in other properties leſs eſ- 
ſential. Hence the enquirers into 
nature ſhould give particular atten- 
tion to all the properties of bodies, 
ard ſelect from them the moſt fixed 
and conſtant for ſcientific diftinc- 
tion 


The great number of bodies to 


„ | 
te inveſtigated, requires that, in 
aſtinguiſhing them, we ſhould col- 
ect many characters; that from 
theſe placed in proper ſubordina- 
ion, we may lay the foundation of 
he differences and agreements of 
20d1es. | 

Before the invention of regular 
ſyſtematic methods, diſtinctive cha- 
raters were derived from all the 
parts of plants indiſcriminately; a 
circumftance which ſufficiently ex- 
plains the confuſion that long ob- 


| tained in botany, as well as the 


ſlow advances of the ſcience. It 
was not till the difirtbution into 
claſſes, genera and ſpecies became 
an object of attention, that rules 
were eſtabliſhed for fixing with pre- 
cifion, the parts whence characters 
could moſt commodiouſly be drawn, 
| Vide CLassis, GERus, and SPE- 
CIES. 

Tournefort, who, in 1694, gave 
the firſt and molt perfect model of 
this diſtribution, has made no di- 
ſtinction or diviſion of the charac- 
ters in queſtion. Dr. Linnæus is 
the firit who ſuggeſted four ſorts ; 
the factitious, accidental, or arti- 
ficial character, character fatitius z 
the eſſential, the natural, and the 
habitual; which are all equally > 4 


po- | plicable to the higher and lower di- 


viſious. 


Art ifictal Character. 


The artificial character, other. 
wiſe called accidental, and by Lin- 
næus, factitious, is drawn indiſ- 
criminately from different parts of 
the plant, and admits of ſewer or 
more characteriſtical marks than are 


abſolutely neceſſary for diſtinguiſh- 
ing the claſſes, genera, and ſpecies, 
Linneus, 


* 


1 
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© Lingzus, . who particularly. ap- 
plies all the characters juſt enumt- 
Tated, to the diſtribution of the 
genera, eſtabliſhes for a criterio1 
of the artificial character, that 5 
can never diſtinguiſh the genera it 
a natural order; being calculated 
merely for diſcrimigating ſuch. a; 
arrange themſelves under the ſame 
artificial order. 

To the head of artificial charac- 
ters, is referred, by Linnaeus, the 
deſcription of the genera, in the 
methods of Tournefort, Ray, Ri- 
vinus, Bo*rhaave, and moſt of the 
other ſytematic botaniſts, 

The claſſical characters only, in 
the ſexual method, are deemed ar, 
tißcial: the generical, as exhault- 
ing the deſcription of the parts of 
ſructifcation, its author conſiders 
as true natural characters: with 
what propriety will be ſeen below. 
Fae Tafro. 

Linnæus's idea of an artificial 
character is well expreſſed by Ray, 
when he ſays, That no more cha 
racteriſtical marks of the genera are. 
to be collected, than are found: ab- 
ſolutely neceſiary ſor determining 
the genus with certainty, and pre- 
ciſion. 4 


Eſential Character. 


The eſſential character diſcrimi- 
nates one plant from another, by 
means of a fingle mark, ſo ſtriking 
and particular, as to diſtinguiſh the 
plant in which it is found, from 
every other at firſt ſight. It Yerves, 
ſays Linnzus, to diningu- ſh ſuch 
gerera, as arrange themſelves un- 
der the ſame natural order. 

The eſſential character of the 
claſſes and genera, by the conſent | 


lime-tree, - 


c HR 
of all the modern ſyſtematic botz 


| niſts, ought to be drawn from one 
of the ſeven parts of fruQification ; | 
that of the ſpecies from any of the | 


other parts; as the ſtem, leaf, root, 
buds, &c, Ia the following ſpe- 
cies of Linnæus, the eſſential ſpe. 
cihc characters are very 1mproperly 
taken from the parts of fructiſica- 
tion: 

Tamarix floribus pentandris, ta- 
mariſk with five ſtamina. 

T amarix flaribus decandris, tama- 
riſk with ten ſtamina. 

Spergula pentandra, (purrey with 
five ſtamina. 

Salix floribus diandriss 


With two ſlamina. 


Salix iriand! A, willow with three 


ſtamina, 

Salix pentandray willow. with five 
ſtamina. 

Valeriana floribus . va - 
lerian with one ſtamen, or male 
organ. 

Faleriana floribus diandris, vale- 
rian with two ſtamina. 

Verbena diandra, vervain with 
two ſtamina. 

Drzas pentapetala, 
five petals. 

Dryas octopetala, dryas with eight 
petals. 

Tilia floribus nectario inſtrucii 
lime-tree, whoſe flowers are fur- 
niſhed with a nedlarium. Vide Nec- 


dryas with 


TAR IU. 


Tilia fleribus nectari is deſtitutis, 
whoſe flowers want a 
| neftarium, 

Delthinium nectariis monopbyllin, 
lark- pur, with a acdtarium of one 
leaf. 

Delpbinium nectariis dipl „1, „lark- 
ſpur, with a zedlarium of two 


leaves. - 


Delphinium 


-willon 


g 
f. 
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- 
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 Delphinium nectariis tetraphyllis, 
lark-ſpur with a zefarium compoſed 
of four leaves. | 
Papaverei capſulis hiſpidis, pop- 
pies with briſtly capſules, or ſeed- 
veſſels.” | 
Papaveres cagſulis glabris, pop- 
ies with ſmooth capſules, 
Delphinium unicupſulare, lark- 
ſpur with one ſeed veſſel. 


7 
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farts. Vide Phil. Be. p. 222, 


pon this obſervation, than by re- 


_— 4 , . _ 1 "7 5 4 1 
ommonſy to obtain in her miuuter 


F ſhall make no further comment 


— 
A 


* 


— 


narking, that ſeveral of the ſpecies, 
bove egumerated, as well as many 
chers in the Linnzan method 

irrangement, might, with as great 


propriety, be denominated genera, 
and removed into different claſſes 


Delphinium tricapſulare, lark- ſpur and orders; as many old genera, 


with three ſeed-veſſels. 
Nigella pentagyna, fennel-flower, 
with five ſty les. F | 
Nigella decag na, fennel-flower, 
with ten ſtyles. | | 
Hypericum floribus pentagynit, te- 
gynis, & digynis, St. John's-wot, 
with five, three, and two ſtyles. 
Beautiſul as theſe ſpecific diſtir- | 
tions ſrom the parts of the fructi- 
cation frequently are, they muſt oe 
allowed to be highly improper ad 
immethodical; as by making he 
ſame characteriſtical of he 
claſſes, genera and ſpecies, he on- 
founds the higher with the loter 
diviſions; and thus falls into he 
very error, which himſelf has ben 
at ſuch pains to expole. 
As an apology for ſo remarkale 
a deviation from his own prini- 
ples, Linnæus tells us, that, bo” 
he once imagined, that, as he 
flower was © 
its parts commonly very minute,re- 
courſe ſhould not be had to the fuc- 
tification for ſpecific diſſerences till 
all other ways had been tried, and 
found ineffectual; yet, upon a firder 
attention to the ſubje&, he wa in- 
clined to recant that opinion; as 
the fructification contains mor: di- 
ſtint parts than all the reſt of the 
plant taken together; and certanty 


ſhort duration, nd 


throughout nature, is found noſt 


which were not eſtabliſhed on the 
fructiſication, are rejected by the 
ſexual ſyſtem, and converted into 
ſpecies. 85 | gp 
The excellence of the eſſential 
character conſiſts in its brevity. 


Natural Character. | 


This charaQer includes the two- 
former, and collects all the poſſible 
marks of plants. It is uſeful, ſays” 
Linnæus, in every method; lays. 
the foundation of the ſyſtems; re- 
mains unchanged, although new 
genera are daily diſcovered; and is 
capable of emendation by the de- 
tection of new ſpecies alone, whick 
afford an opportunity of excluding 
ſuch chardfteriftical marks as are to- 
tally ſuperfluous. He adds, that the 
Gerera Plantarum, firſt introduce 
theſe characters into the ſcience. 

Botaniſts, from the time of Gef- 
ner, whoeſablifhed the diſtribution 
into genera and ſpecies, on rational 
principles, have been greatly puz- 
z'ed in determining from wat 
parts of the plant, claflic, generic,” 
and ſpecific characters might molt 
commodiouily be drawn: 

Before we examine their opt- 
nions, on this ſubject, it will not 
he improper to obſerve, that what 


, 


they have faid of characters in ge- 


ne! al, 


3 


, ; „ | 
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priety, be referred to the 


neral, may, with > the e of tion alone, were called pri 
natural characters, which we 


now conſidering. 


Q n 


nera, or genera of the firſt order; 


are thoſe formed from any of the other 


parts combined with the fruQtifica- 


Conrad Geſner, a phyſician of tion, were fliled ſubaltern genera, 


Switzerland, was the firſt, who, in or genera of the ſecond order. See 


the article Genvs. 
bliſhing generic characters from the 


1560, ſuggeſted the idea of eſta- 


parts of the fructification; I mean, 


from the flower, fruit, and ſeed: 


a principle ſo much the more juſt, 
as theſe parts being deſtined for the 
reproduction of the plant, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be moſt coriſtant, and ge- 
neral. And yet, till the time of 
Geſner, the roots, leaves, or flow- 
ers alone had engaged the attention 
of enquirers into nature. In one 
of his letters to Zwinger, he thus 
expreſſes himſelf; «+ Ex his enim, 
(frattu, ſemine & flore) potius 
quam foliis, ſtirpium naturz et 
cognationes apparent.” And in 
another letter to Occon : *4* Meliſſa 
Conſtantinopolitana ad Lamium vel 
Urticam mortuam quodammodo 
videtur accedere ; ſeminis tamen, 
unde ego cognationes ſtirpium in- 
dicare ſoleo, figura differt.“ 

In 1694, Tournefort, who intro- 
duced into the ſcience, order, pu- 
rity and preciſion, availed himſelf 
of Geſner's idea, for eſtabliſhing 
the genera, Generical characters, 
according to this illuſtrious bota- 
niſt, are to be drawn from all the 

arts of fruQification, if neceſſary; 
if unneceſſary, from the mot eſſen- 
tial. If all the parts of fructifica- 
tion ſhould not ſufficiently diſtin. 
uiſh any particular genus, recourſe 
1s then to be had to auxiliary cha- 
racters from the other parts of the 
plant, and even from their virtues 
ad ſenſible qualities. The genera 
from the parts of fructifica- 


In ſhort, Tournefort, as well as 


Ray, proceeded upon this princi- 


ple, not to multiply characteriſtical 
narks without neceſſity; nor, on 
he other hand, to be fo limited to 
particular part of the plant, as 
t any time, to incur the was of 
acrificing accuracy to uniformity, 
c preciſion to elegance. 

Jeifter, in a diſſertation de Foli- 
arm Utilitate, printed at Helm- 
ſtait, in 1731, is of opinion, that 
the leaves furniſh eſſential marks 
for characteriſing the genera of 
plats. Tournefort had advanced 
theſame thing in the preface to 
his inſtitutions. Bis words are, 
* ſius numeruſque foliorum pluri- 
mua faciunt ad generum diſtinc- 
tionm; ut fragariz folia terna, 
c. 1/agoge, p. 60. 

I, 17 35, Dr. Linnæus, now pro- 
feſſe of botany, at Upſal, in Swe- 
den preferring uniformity to pre- 
ciſim, proceeded to arrange the 
genra upon a new principle; and, 
nottithſtanding the lights which 
he ruſt have received from the in- 
gendus reſearches of Geſner, Ray, 
Tounefort, and other eminent bo- 
tanits who preceded him, is not 
aſhaned to arrogate to himſelf the 
chie, nay, the ſole merit of eſta- 
bliſung the genera upon a ſure aud 
unſhiken foundation. 5 

Tie generical characters, accord - 
ing o Linnæus, are to be drawn 


1 all the parts of the fructiſica - 


tion and in no caſe, be it ever ſo 


neceſlary, 
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eceſſarys from any other. Yoon, 


his principle, difterent from 


her What of every former botaniſt, does 
ca- Ne Genera Plantarum proceed: a 
ra, ook, which, altho' executed in 


maſterly manner, and with the 
Snoſt aſtoniſhing accuracy, has, I 
ink, contributed very little to 


as 
ei- he progreſs of the ſcience. This 
cal Naſſertion will not appear extrava- 


gant, if it is conſidered that, accu- 
rately determined as the Linnzan 
Genera are, they have caſt a thick 


of Mcloud over all the labours and in- 
y, Wecnious enquiries of the very men 
to whom the ſcience is molt indebt- 
i= Wed. The genera of Ray, Tourne- 
n- fort and Boerhaave, are now no 
at BK more, Eſtabliſhed upon other prin- 
is ciples, they are either ſwallowed 
of up in more extenfive genera, and 
d dwindle into mere ſpecies ; or they 
0 are ſplit, and become numerous 
e, genera inftead of one. The names 
i- IF too, are frequently ae with- 
out neceſſity ; in ſhort, ſuch is the 
, transformation, that there are very 
ſew of the Linnzan genera which 
- © 2gree in every thing with corre- 
- I ſponding genera in Tournetort, 
- or Ray. 
c Linnæus calls bis generic cha- 
1 racters natural; and adds, that he 
1 was the firſt who introduced them 
into botany. ** Ego primus, (ſays 


he) hos characteres compoſui.“ 
again, ** Genera mea Plantarum pro- 
munt characteres naturales.” Phil. 
Bet. p. 130. And in the preface to 
his Genera, ſection 18, Natura 
les itaque hic trado Characteres qui 
notas omnes in fructificatione ob- 
vias et communes exhibent; tales 
ante me, quantum novi, dedit 
nullus. 


A character of this kind, conti- 


nues the ſame author, is applicable 
to every method that has been, or 


| ſhall be invented; and affords a' 


foundation both to the old and new" 
ſyſtems that are eſtabliſhed upon 
= rs of the fruftification; viz. 
the calix, petals, famina, piſfillum, 
or fruit. The 72 2 a 
thouſand genera, does not render 
it neceſſary to make the ſlighteſt 
alteration in the next natural ge- 
nus, by the addition or diminution” 
of a angle character. 7 

Theſe and many other properties' 
of the natural character enumerated 
by Linnzus, are true. Bat was he 
the firſt that introduced this cha- 
rater into botany ? I readily allow, 
that the principle of eſtabliſhing 
the genera from all the parts of the 
fructiſication, and none other, was 
never uniformly adopted by any 
former ſyſtematic writer. - We have 
ſeen, however, that Ray and Tour- 
nefort, occaſionally adopted it ; 
nay, never tranſgreſſed it, but with 
a view to avoid ſuperfluous charac- 
ters, or imperfect deſcriptions. In 
fact, what has Linnæus added to 
Tournefort's generical characters of 
the paſſion- flower, burnet, the wil- 
low and poplar-trees, and many 
others, in which the latter has 
given accurate and full deſcriptions - 
or figures of all the parts of fructi: 
fication ? It is true, he infiſts leſs 
than Linnzus on certain parts, ay 
the number of ſtamina in the above 
mentioned plants; the calix and 
ſeeds in others: ſuch parts, in his 
idea, being not only leſs eſſenti 
but even 33 for eſtabliſh- 
ing the character of the genus. 

bo- 


nerical characters exhauſt 


Nor is Tournefort the on 
taniſt prior to Linnzus, whoſe 

the 4 

ſcription 

4 
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genus, without calling in ſome other 


growth, time of flowering, and 


$4. 4% 
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ſcription of the parts of fruftifica- 
tion. Many genera, in Boerhaave, 
age of the ſame kind. 
Again, Linnzus's, characters are 
by no means applicable to a_natu- 
ral method, which, in aſcertaining 
= genera of plants, is not confin- 
ed merely to the parts of fructiſi- 
cation. Thus in certain tribes, or 
families, as the pea- bloom flowers, 
the leaves furniſh the moſt eſſential 
marks ; and in others, as the gap- 
ing, or maſked, ttibe, ringentes, 
the diſpoſition of the flowers. In 
ſact, theſe characters cannot be ap- 
pyes to every artificial method, 
Mut to ſuch only as are eſtabliſhed 
on the parts of the flower and fruit ; 
nor do | think that in theſe they are 
always ſufficient for aſcertaining the 


characters to their aſſiſtance. 

The natural character of the ſpe 
cies of plants ought, according to 
Tournefort, to be drawn from al! 
the parts which are unconnetted 
with the fructification, as the root, 
ſtem, and leaves; likewiſe from 
their ſenſible qualities, as colour, 
taſte and ſmell. 5 
Io the former part of this apho 
riſm, Linnzus chearfully ſubſcribes; 
but not to the latter, The duration 
of plants, their colour, place of 


other qualitics which are not ob 
vious in their appearance, are re- 
jected by the ſexual ſyſtem as very 
improper ſpecike diſtinctions, and 
referred to the head of varieties, to 
which they more properly belong. 
If Linnzus has corrected one error 
in thus refuſing to admit the ſenſible 
qualities of plants into the number 
of genuine Cooke diſtinctions, he 


„ 0H 
gerous, by having recourſe to chi 
racters from the parts of the frudi, 
fication, which he adviſes to adopt, 
When the 


ſeen above. 


Cheradiir drawn from the Habit u 
Port of Plants, 


This character was the invention 
of the earlier botaniſts; who knew 
no better rule for the diſtribution 
of vegetables. Ic is drawn from 
the external face or general confor. 


diſpoſition of the branches and 
leaves; in ſhort, all the relations 
which approximate plants, or re- 
move them from each other. 

The character of the habit, altho 
quickly diſcerned, and eaſily re- 
called by the memory, has never 
been employed but in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ſpecies. Linnzus ſeems to 
think, that it may be uſed with 
caution, and in default of other 
characters, for aſcertaining the ge- 
nera; and M. Gouan, in his Har- 
tas Monſpelienſit, has uſefully adopt - 
ed it under the name of ſecondary 
character. 

As among quadrupeds, ferocious 
animals, as the bear, and lion, are 
diſtinguiſhed at firſt fight, from the 
ſheep, bull, camel, and other pe- 
cora, without inſpecting their teeth 
by which they are artificially ar- 
ranged: ſo many natural orders of 
plants are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by their habit or external 
face, without having recourſe to 


has committed another no lefs dan 


1 


any artificial or partial character: 
what- 


do not interfere with! 
thoſe of the claſs and genus. Exam: 


| 


ples of this impropriety may be 


| 


mation of plants, conſidered with | 
reſpect to the reſult of all their | 
parts, their manner of growth, the | 


Africa, Aſia, America, and the 
Alpa, from each other, by tlieir 
S habit and external face, without 
being able: to aſſign the cauſes or 


e n : 
whatever. Vid Haptros: 1 


Au expert botaniſt, ſays Linnæus, 


can eaſily diſtinguiſh the plants of 


characteriſtic marks of ſuch diſtinc- 
tion. Thus the plants of Africa 
have à certain ſtern, dry, obſcure 
appearance; thoſe of Aſia are proud 
and towering; the American plants 
have a ſmooth agreeable aſpect; 
thoſe of the Alps appear hardy and 
gowus. 19 2 | 
From what has been ſaid of 
claſſie, generic, and ſpecific cha- 
racters, they appear to be highly 
arbitrary and variable. 80 far, in- 
deed, from being fixed on an un- 
ſhaken foundation, they are ſub- 
jected to the eaprice of every ſyſte- 
matic hotaniſt, who may regard as 
accidental, or arbitrary, what others 
conſider 45 true, natural and eſſen- 
tial characters. 

1 conclude with laying down 
Linnzus's arbitrary principles on 
this head. Theſe eſtabliſh that 
the characters of the claſs are to be 
taken from one part of the frufti-, 
cation: thoſe of the genus, 
which he calls his natural charac- 
ters, from all the parts of the fruc- 
tifcation, aud none other: thoſe 
of the ſpecies, from all the other 
parts, as the root, trunk, leaf, 
us, and habit; nay, even from 
Jon hang umſtances attending the 
parts gf fructification, if they do 
ned enter into the character of the 
gens or claſs. 

CHRONICI. from e, time. 


By-this name, Linnæus denomi- 


3 
their time of lowering. 
CICHORACEUS-Fht, from ci 


chorium, ſuccory; a flower like ſuc- 


cory, or endive; The term is uſed 
by Vaillant, and is ſynonimous to 
the planipetalus of Ray, and Boer- 
haave, the /amifloſculofus of Tourne- 
fort, the /ingalatus of Pontedera, 
and the /igu/atns of Linnzus. Vide 
LicuLaTvus, Ee. 5 067 
 Crerforacer; the name of 2 
clab in Cæſalpinus's ſyſtem, and of 
Vaillant's arrangement of the com- 
pound flowers, conſiſting of plants 
whoſe flowers, like endive, are 
compoſed of ſeveral leſſer flowers, 
which are hollow at the baſe only, 
flat in the middle, and expanded 
towards the top. Of this fort 
are dandelion, hawk-weed, nipple- 
wort,  viper's - graſs, and ſeveral 
others. | 

CIRCULATIO bhumorum ſet 
ſucci. Circulation of the hamours, 
or ſap in plants. 

The curious controverſy in phi- 
loſophical botany, reſpe&ing the 
deſcent of the ſap, is fully diſcuſſed 
ander the article Suocus, which 
ſee. 

CIRRHUS, a claſper, or tendril; 
that fine ſpiral ſtring, or fibre, put 
out from the foot-ſtalks, by which 
ſome plants, as the ivy and vine, 
faſten themſelves to walls, pales, or 
trees for ſupport. | 

The term is ſynonimous to the 
capreolas, clauicula, and witiculus 
of other botaniſts, and is ranked 
by Linnæus among the fulera, of 
parts of plants that ſerve ſor ſup- 
port, protection, and defence, Vide 
FuUuicea, CarRZOLUs, fc, © 

placed 


Tendrils are ſometimes 


nates a claſs of early ſyſtematic bo- 
taniſts, who arranged all plants from 


oppoſite to the leaves, as in the 
vine; ſometimes at the ſide of the 
| foors 


CI 


ſoot-ſtalk of the leaf, as in paſion- | 


flower; and ſometimes, as in the 
winged-pea, piſam ochrus, they are 
emitted from the leaves themſelves. 

With reſpect to compoſition, they 
are either ſimple, that is, compoſed 
of one fibre or chord, as in the 
vetch ; or compound, that is, con- 
fiſt of two, three, or more, as in 
the everlaſting pea. 

Bitter- ſweet, /olanum dultamara ; 
bignonia, and ivy, ſend forth ten- 
drils which plant themſelves like 
roots in the adjacent walls, or the 
bark of the neighbouring trees. 

Claſpers, ſays the ingenious Dr. 
Grew, are not like trunk roots, a 
mean betwixt a root and a trunk, 
but a compound of both, as may 
be gathered from their circumvolu- 
tions, in which they mutually a- 
ſcend and deſcend. 

In the mounting of the trunk, 
continues the ſame author, claſpers 
ſerve for ſupport. Thus in vines, 
the branches being very long, fra- 
gile and ſlender, would be liable 
to frequent breaking, unleſs, by 
means of their claſpers, they were 
mutually contained together; ſo 
that the whole care is divided be- 
ewixt the gardener and Nature: the 
former, with his ligaments of lea- 
ther, ſecures the main branches; 
and Nature, with thoſe of her own 
providing, fecures the leſs. Their 
-aptitude to this end is ſeen in their 
convolutions, a motion not proper 
to any other part: and allo in their 
toughneſs, which is ſo much the 
more remarkable, as they are flen- 
.derer than the branches from which 
they proceed. 

Io the trailing of the trunk, ten- 
drils ſerve for tabiliment and ſhade. 


Thus in cucumbers, the trunk and | 


winds, to the great prejudice both | 


26 * 
branches being long and fragile, 
would be driven to and fro, by the 


of themſelves and their tender 
fruits, were they not by theſe li. 
gaments held faſt together, and | 
preſerved in aflociation and | 
fellowſhip. The ſame claſpers ſerve | 
likewiſe for ſhade: ſo that a natu | 
ral arbour is formed by the branch- 
es of the cucumber, in the ſame 


manner as an artificial one is made ter 
by tangling together the twigs of the 
trees; for the branches, by the If ff 
linking of their claſpers, being tal 
couched together, the tender fruits Li 
lie under the umbrage of a bower || fic 
made of their own leaves. Ss 

Moſt of the pea-bloom flowers de 
have twining claſpers, that is, which lik 
wind to the right and back again, fc 

CLASSIS, a claſs; the firſt and pO 
nigheſt diviſion in every method; ed 
defined by Tournefort to be a col- **< 
lection of Genera, which have ſome Bo 
ſtriking mark in common; and by 
Linnæus, the agreement of ſeveral fey 
Genera in the parts of the fructiſ- Pre 
cation, according to the principles W Me 
of nature, diſtinguiſhed by art. col 
This primary diviſion is very aptly cla 
illuſtrated by the manner in which of 
a dictionary is compiled; there all fal 
the words which have the ſame ini - . 
tial letter, arrange themſelves to- . 
gether, as it were, under one claſs: bli 
each particular word being a di- '* 
ſtinct genus of that claſs. The fre 
claſſic character then is / comſtizored 0 
from a ſingle circumſtanctʒ av the ch 
initial letter in queſtion, Which i: col 
found to be poſſeſſed equally by all Te 
the words in that diviſion, how © 
different ſoever they are in other bg 
reſpects. 1 = 


Phe ancient botaniſts knew = 
| er 


= =" 
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ther methods, ſyſtems, nor claſſes ; 
they collected in chapters, or in 
ſections, thoſe plants, which ap- 
peared to them to reſemble each 
other in the greateſt number of re- 
lations. It is in this manner that 
Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, and 
other authors, who are conſidered 
as ſyſtematic botaniſts, have arran- 
ged vegetables. | 

The ſingle mark which charac- 
terizes the claſs 1s arbitrary; and 
therefore, very different in different 
ſyſtems, In Tourneſort, the pe- 
tals; in Ray, the fruit; and in 
Linnæus, the ſtamina, furniſh claſ- 
fic artificial characters. 

Claſſes are ſubdivided into ſec- 
tions or orders, and diſtinguiſhed, 
like ſyſtems, into natural and arti- 
ficial, The umbelliferous, com- 
pound, pea-bloom, and croſs-ſhap- 
ed flowers ſeem to prove that there 
are true natural claſles. Yide Phil. 
Bot. p. 100. 

Some artificial methods retain a 
few of the natural claſſes ; others 
preſerve none. In general, that 
method is to be preferred, which 
collects the greateſt number of ſuch 
claſſes. Whenever a claſs, or part 
of a method, is demonſtrated to be 
falſe, that method cannot be na- 
tural; it is artificial. 

Modern botaniſts having eſta- 


- bliſhed as an axiom, that the cha- 


raters of the claſs may be drawn 
from any of the parts of fructifica- 
tion, were determined in their 
choice by the real, or ſuppoſed 
conſtancy of a particular part. Thus 
Tournefort's | tem, as we have 
ſaid, is founded upon the ſtructure, 
figure, and other circumſtances of 
the petals: that of Magnolius, on 
the calix; thoſe of Ray and Boer- 
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| 
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haave, on the fruit ; that of Sigeſ- 


| beck; on the ſerds; and that of 


Linnzus, upon the ſtamina. The 
piſtil, altho? as uniform and con- 
ſtant as A the other parts, has 
never yet been employed as a claſ- 
fic diſtinction: Linnzus chiefly uſes 
it as the foundation of his ſecondary 
diviſions or orders, as Tournefoft 
does the fruit, becauſe it generall 
ſucceeds the petals, which ſurni 
his claſſic characters. 

Tournefort was the firſt who de- 
monſtrated that the parts of the 
fructiſication in plants were pre- 
ferable to all the other parts for 
eſtabliſhing the claſles, Theſe laſt, 
however, he does not abſolutely 
exclude: on the contrary, he ad- 
mits them, whenever the other cha · 
raters are inſufficient. Linnizus 
has followed Tournefort's principle 
in all its rigour, and pretends that 
the claſſic characters ought to be 
taken from the parts of fruftifica- 
tion, and none other. 

From this diverſity of opinion, 
with reſpe& to the moſt eſſential 
parts of the plant, or of the ſructi- 
fication, for eftabliſhing a ſyſtem, 
aroſe the diſſenfions among ſyſte- 
matic writers, who, miſunderſtand- 
ing the extent of the principle in 
queſtion, have framed a multipli- 
city of methods, each of which is 
regarded by its founder, as the moſt 
univerſal, moſt eaſy, and moſt na- 
tural that had hitherto appeared. 
Bat how can thoſe methods be na- 
tural, which contain few or no na- 
tural claſſes ? Or how can the prin+ 
ciples upon which ſuch claſſes prgs 
ceed, be regarded in any other 
light than as arbitrary and hypg- 
thetic ? | 

The excellence, of defect, of the 
claſſie 


fn ; 

claſſe character conſiſts, ſays Lin- 
næus, in its greater or leſs approxi - 
mation to the natural one. Na- 
tural claſſes are ſuch as agree in 
their habit, manner of growth, vir- 
tues, uſes and ſenſible qualities. 
Such are the graſſes, the compound, 
embelliferous, pea- bloom, croſs- 
Maped, and verticillated flowers, 
the ferns, and ſome others. 

CLAVICULA,. aclaſper, or ten- 
dril. The term is uſed by Tour- 
nefort, Ludwig, and. the ancient 
botaniſts. Linnæus has ſubſtituted 
Cixe nus, which ſee. | 

CLAVUS, a ſpecies of diſeaſe, 

to which the grains of many graſs- 
es, particularly thoſe of rye, are 
incident. Vide MorxBus, 
. CLIMA, a climate; a part of 
the farface of the earth, bounded 
by two circles parallel to the equa- 
tor, 2 

Different climates, as well as: 
different ſoils, rarely produce plants 
of the ſame ſpecies. This ſubject 
is curious, and, conſidering 1's im 
portance to - gardening, well de- 
ſerves the attention of every bo- 
taniſt. 

The numerous ſpecies of plants, 
which grow betwixt the North Pole 
and the Equator, when viewed 1n 
detail, appear to differ from each 


other only by infenſible degrees: 
the ſoil, or difference of tempera- 


yet are the plants of the frozen 
zones, when viewed in cumulo, or 
in 2 body, totally different from 
thoſe which are produced betwixt 
the tropics, Thus we often fee 
Whole families of plants natives of 
the torrid zone, which are never to 
be found in any of the others. 
In the climate of plants, ſays 
Linnzvus, are to be conſidered la- 


titude, longitude, and the tempe- 


rature 6r elevation of the GY, 


Vaillant was among the firſt who 


viewed the loca natalia of plants in 
this light; but his obſeryations | 
were confined to latitude alone. 

Places fituated under the ſame | 
parallel of latitude, but in oppoſite } 
hemiſpheres, produce plants that 
are totally different; even thoſe in | 


the ſame hemiſphere are rarely 
alike. Thus Rome, Pekin, and 
New- York in America, are ſituated 
almoſt in the ſame degree of north 
latitude, yet produce very different 
plants. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the plants of Florida and Paleſtine, 


the Cape of Good- Hope, and Chili | 
in South-America : places which | 
exactly correſpond in latitude ; the | 


two former ſituated in the northern 
hemiſphere; the latter in the ſou- 
thern. f 

What has been affirmed of Jati- 
tude, may likewiſe be aſſerted of 
places that are ſituated upon the 
ſame meridian. Thus the North- 
Cape, Rome, Upſal, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, agree in longitude, 
yet produce plants that are totally 
different. | 

The aptitude or diſpoſition of 
plants to grow in certain climates, 
and not in others, ſeems to depend 
not ſo much upon longitude and 
latitude, 2s upon the elevation of 


ture in ſuch climates. From this 
cauſe proceeds the difference which 
is generally found to obtain betwixt 
the plants of the torrid, and thoſe 
of the temperate and frigid zones, 
For when in the torrid zone we 
find mountains, which, by their 
elevation, have acquired a tempe- 
rature ſimilar to that of the tempe- 
rate or frigid zones, we always dit- 

| cover 


and, Greenland, Siberia, Wales, 
che Pyreneans, Olympus, Ararat, 


menſe diſtances from each other, 
are nearly the ſame. 


arrou-head, water - milfoil, 
many other aquatics, are equally 


cover on ſuch mountains the ſame, 
or, at leaſt, a part of the ſame 
plants. Thus the plants on the 
mountains of Lapland, of Switzer- 


and Braſil, tho' placed at ſuch im- 


—_— 


Again, as at a certain depth, the 
temperature of water is found to be 
nearly the ſame in all climates: 
the greateſt part of aquatic plants 
are common to the torrid, tempe- 
rate and frigid zones. Thus the 
water-lilly, aldrowanda, 2 
an 


natives of Europe and the Indies. 


C.. 0. 
texture and external appearance of 


plants, Thus the ſame plants, 
which, under an inclement, rigor- 
cus atmoſphere, , are covered, or 
cruſted over with a thick coriaceous 
fin, ſhall, in more indulgent ſkies, 
exhibit no ſuch appearance, but be 
perfectly ſmooth. © 
COADUNATE, caadunare, to 
join, or gather together. The 52d 
order of plants, in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, ſo 
termed, as I imagine, from the 
general appearance of the ſeed- 
veſſels, Which are numerous, and 
being lightly attached below, form 
altogether a fiogle fruit, in the 
ſhape of a ſphere, or cone; the 
parts of which, however, are eaſily 
ſeparated from one another. 


As culture, ſo climate, has 2 
mighty tendency to change the 


The Genera contained in 


Linnzan Genera. 


Anno na, | 
Liriodendron, 
Manoli a, 

Michelia. © ö 
Uvaria. 


KAlopia. 


Habit and Structure of the Plants | 
F this Order. | 


This family of exotic plants fur- | 
niſhes as beautiful and choice a col - 
lection of ſhrubs and trees, both 
evergreen and deciduous, as is to 
be found in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. The trees are often fixty 
feet high, and garniſhed from the | 
bottom to the top with ſpreading 
branches and leaves of. a bright 
green colour, which aſſume a very 
apreeable conic form, 


Laurel-leav'd Tulip Tree. 


The Roots 


this Order are fix: Viz, 
Engliſh Names. 


The Cuſtard Apple. 


The Tulip"Tree,.. 


are branching and 
fibrous. - | * 
The STEMs cylindric. 
The Woop very hard. 
The Bups conic, flat, and ge- 
nerally naked, or without ſcales.” 
The Lzavzs are univerſally ſim- 
ple, and alternate. The foot-ftalk 
is cylindric, without furrows, fre- 
quently ſwelled at its origin, and 
appears jointed. at its inſertion in- 


12 


to the branch. | 
In the magnolias, and tulip-trees, 
two very large Sipuley, or ſcales, 
F 2 e 


5 * 
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are attached to the branches near I the ſeed- bud; in 
the origin of the foot - talk of the | ſeated _ it. 
I 


leaves; but theſe fall ſoon after the 
leaves are expanded. Vide STiyuLa. 

The Frowzzs are hermaphro- 
dite, that is, have both /amina 
and piſtil within the ſame covers; 
and are generally prcduced either 
along, or at the end of the branches. 

The Calix generally conſiſts of 
three oblong plain leaves, like pe- 
tals which fall of with the flower. 
The tulip-tree, beſides a flower- 
cup of three leaves, has likewiſe an 
external cover, or izyolucrum, com- 

ſed of two triangular leaves, 
which fall away in like manner as 
the others, 

In xylepia, the calix conſiſts of 
one leaf; in wvaria, it is perma- 
nent, that is, accompanies the ſeed- 
bud to its maturity. 

The PeTALs are in number, from 
fix to eighteen, oblong, concave, 
and frequently diſpoſed in two or 


| 


Cc! O 
xylepia, they are 


The P15T1L, or pointal, gene. 


rally confiſts of a number of ſeed. | 
buds, diſpoſed in the form of a | 


cone, and ſeated r a receptacle, 
which riſes like a ſmall pillar above 
the receptacle of the ealix. Cuſtard- 


apple, and xy/opia, have only one 


roundiſh ſeed- but. 
From each ſeed- bud, generally 
ariſes a eylindric ſtyle, which 1 
very ſhort, and in magnolia bent 
backwards. 
The tulip-tree, michelia, and the 
cuftard-apple, have no ſtyle. 


In æylepia it is of the length of | 


the petals: 

The ST16Ma, or top of the ſtyle, 
is commonly blunt, and in michelia, 
bent backwards. 

Magnelia has a hairy ſtigma 
placed along each ſty le. 

The Seep-VesseL, is commonly 
a berry ; in magnolia it is an oval 


three ſeries or rows; the outermoſt | cone, conſiſting of a number of 


of which are largeſt, 

The STAMina are numerous, 
mort, and inſerted into the com- 
mon receptacle in the five br 

enera; into the germen, or ſeed- 
bad. in the ſixth; a circumſtance, 
which removes that genus to the 
claſs Cynandria, in the ſexual me- 
thod; whilſt the other genera, from 
the indefinite number of their /a- 
mina, are reduced to the claſs po/y- 
andria, in the ſame method. Via. 
GynANDRIA, and PoLYANDREIA. 
The FiLamenTs, or threads of 
the ſtamina, are very ſhort and ſlen- 
der; varia, xylopia, and the cu- 
ftard- apple, have ſcarce any fila- 
ments at all, 

The AnTHERZ, or tops, are nu- 
merous, ſlegder, and placed round 


roundiſh capſules, laid pver each 
other, like tiles. The fryjts, or 
ſeed-veſſels, whether of the berry, 
capſule, or cherry kind, are equal 
in number to the ſeed-buds, and 
generally ſlightly attached below. 
In the 1 there 1s pro- 
perly no ſeed - veſſel; the ſeed-buds, 
in the progreſs of vegetation, be- 
come ſo many naked ſeeds, which 
lie over each other, like the ſcales 
of fiſh, and form the appearance of 
a cone. N | 
The Seevs, in this order, are ge- 
nerally numerous, hard, roundiſf, 
and ſometimes cornered. In the 
magnolias, each capſule contains 2 
fingle kidney-ſhaped ' ſeed, of the 
nature of a berry, which, when 
ripe, is diſcharged from its mw 


| winged, 


& 0: 
and hangs by a flender filament, or 
thread 


In xylepia, the ſeed is 2 ſtone, 


the fruit being of the cherry kind. 


The ſeeds of the tulip- tree are 
Vide ALa SEMINI1S. 

The plants of this order have a 
ſtrong, agreeable, and aromatic 


S ſmell ; the fruits and ſeeds have a 


pungent taſte, like pepper. The 
bark and wood are bitter, 

The berries are eſculent, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the cuſtard-apple, 
ſome ſpecies of which have an ex- 
quiſite and very delicate taſte. 

None of theſe plants, as far as I 
can learn, have ever been uſed in 


medicine; but for beauty and or- 


nament, they yield ro no tribe or 
family whatever, on which account 
they have of late years been culti- 
vated with great care in this 


country. 
The talleſt magnolia is a native 
of Florida, and South-Carolina, 


where it riſes to the height of 
eighty feet, and upwards, with a 
ſtrait trunk of two feet diameter, 
and a regular head ; the leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common laurel, 
bat are much larger ; they are of a 
ſhining green on their upper ſur- 
face; of a ruſſet, or buf colour on 
their under, and continue all the 
year: ſo that this is one of the 
moſt beautiful ever-green trees yet 
known, | 

The leaves of the magnolia tripe- 
tala are very large, and produced 
in horizontal circles, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an umbrella; from which 
circumſtance, the inhabitants of 
Virginia and Carolina, where it 
grows naturally, have given it the 
name of umbrella · tree. 

The tulip-tree, termed by Lin- 
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nzeus /iriodendron, from the fancied 
reſemblance of its flowers to thoſe 
of the lilly ; and by other botaniſts, 
Tulipiftra; is a native of North- 
America, where it grows to be a 
tree of the firſt magnitude, and 1s 
generally known through all the 
Engliſh ſettlements by the title of 
poplar. Of late years, a great 
number of theſe trees have been 
raiſed from ſeeds in the Engliſh 
gardens ; ſo that they are now be- 
come common in the nurſeries 
about London. The firſt of the 
kind which flowered- in England, 
was in the gardens of the late earl 
of Peterborough, at Parſon's-Green, 
near Fulham. There 1s a very 
beautiful tulip-tree which flowered 
laſt ſummer, * the garden of Wal- 
tham-Abbey; and at Wilton, the 
ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, there 
are ſome trees of great bulk. 
The flowers, which are produced 
at the end of the branches, conſiſt 
of ſix petals, in two rows, which 
form a ſort of bell-ſhaped flower, 
whence the North Americans gave 
it the name of tulip. 

Some of theſe trees, ſays Cateſby, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, 
are thirty feet in circumference, 
with unequal and irregular boughs, 
which diſtinguiſh them at a di- 
ſtance, even when they are ſtript of 
their leaves. Their timber is of 
great uſe in their native ſoil, par- 
ticularly for making that kind of 
boats called periaugues, 

The cuftard-apple, which is only 
a ſpecies of aunona, derives its name 
from the texture of its fruit, which, 
when ri * is of an orange colour, 
with a ſoft, ſweet, yellowiſh pulp, 
of the conſiſtence of a cuſtard. 


F 4 


1 


The fruit of the North American 
annona, 


Ce 0 


annona, called by the inhabitants 


papaw, is ſhaped like an inverted 


r. 

The fruit of the ſour ſop, annona 
muricata of Linnzus, is ſhaped like 
a heart, but ſomewhat longer, and 

enerally bends towards the point. 

he outſide is of a glaucous green, 
ſtudded here and there with foft- 
pointed prickles, The inſide is a 
ſoft pulpy ſubſtance, which is eaten, 
and looked upon to be a good cooler 
in fevers. 

The leaves of moſt ſpecies of 
annona being rubbed, emit a ſtrong 
agreeable ſcent, 

COLOR, colour ; an attribute, 
or ſenſible quality, Which, in plants, 
is found to vary, not only in dif- 
_ ferent individuals of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, but likewiſe in different parts 
of the ſame individual. Ihus mar- 
vel of Peru, and ſweet-william, 
have ſrequently petals of different 
colours, on the {ame plant. 

Three or four different colours 
are frequently found upon the fame 
leaf, or flower: as on the leaves of 
the amaranthus tricolor, and the 
flowers of the tulip, auricula, three 
coloured violet, and others. To 
produce the moit beautiful, and 
ſtriking variety of colours in fuch 
flowers, 1s the principal delight 
and buſineſs of the floriſt. 

The primitive colours, and their 
intermediate ſhades or gradations, 
enamerated by botaniſts, are as 
follows. 


Water-colour, hyalingz. 
WulTe. 

Lead- colour, cinereut. 
BLACK, mger. 

Brown, fuſcus, 

Puch - black, ater. 


to be found in the petals. 


oo 
YELLOw, laus. 
Straw-colour, flavus, 
Flame-colour,' fuluu. 
Iron colour, gilvagtts 51: * 
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Scarlet, coctineus,) 1 1 4 
PURPLE. 69418 
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Violet - colour, cærulec-purpureus, 


BLux, ceruleus. 
GREEN, 


Theſe colours ſeem to be appro- 


priated to particular parts of the 


plant. Thus white is moſt com- 
mon in roots, ſweet berries, and 
the petals of ſpring flowers; Water 
colour, in the hlaments and ſtyles. 
Black, in the root and feeds ; rarely 
in the ſeed-veſſel, and ſcarce ever 
Yellow 
is frequent in the antheræ, or tops 
of the ſtamina; as likewiſe in the 
petals of autumnal flowers, and the 
com pound ligulated flowers of Lin- 
neus. Vide SYncunublai ' * 

Red is common in the petals of 
ſummer- flowers, and: in the acid 
ſruits. Blue and violet colour, in 
the petals, Green, in the leaves 
and calix, but rarely in the petals, 

in the interchanging of colours, 
which in plants is found to depend 
upon differences in heat, climate, 
foil and culture, a ſort of electise 
attraction is obſerved to take place. 
| Thus red is more eaſily changed 
into white and blue; blue into 
white and yellow; yellow into 
white ; and white into purple. 

A red colour is often changed 
into a White, in the flowers of 
heath, mother of thyme, betony, 
pink, viſcous campion, cucubalus, 
trefoil, orchis, fox-glove, | thiſtle, 


cudieed, ſaw-wozt, roſe; poppy 
$u ey 


Fleſh. colour, 1acarnatus, «4 ih 


cs 8 
amitory; and gerumum. 
Red paſſes into blue in pim- 
dernen 81 | 
IE Bloc is changed into white in 

Pen flower, Greek” yalerian, bind- 
Bcd, columbine, violet, vetch, | 
ilk. wort, goat's rue, "viper's: bu. 
eioſs, - comfrey, borrage, hy ſſop, 
dragon's head, ſcabious, blue- bottle 


Kon 
Sp 


* 


: 


1. 
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| whick nne more under ground,” are 


commonly white. 


The green, colour is ſo proj ri, 
leaves, that many, as thoſe o ſage; 
the young ſprouts of St. John's. 
wort, and others which are reddiſh, 


When in the bud, acquire a bene 


green, upon being fully expanded. 
In like manner the leaves of the 
a- ſide grape, polhgenum, which, 
when young, are entirely red, be- 
come, as they advance in growth, 
perfectly green, except the middle 
and tranſverſe ribs, which retain 
their former colour... 

As flowers gradually open, and 
are expoſed to the air, they throw 
off their old colour, and acquire 
a new one, In fact, no flower has 
its proper colour till it is fully ex- 
panded. Thus the purple ſtock. 
july flowers are white, or pale, in 
the bud. In like manner, batche- 
lor's-buttons, blew-bottle, poppy, 
red daiſies, and many other Hwa: 
though of divers colours when 
blown, are all white in the bud, 
Nay, many flowers change their 
colours thrice ſucceflively.; thus 
the very young buds of lady's look= 
ing glaſs, bugloſs, and the like, 
are all white ; the larger buds pur: 
ple, or murrey; and the open 
flowers, blue. „ ES rt 

With reſpect to the colours, 


f 
up 


the juices of plants, we may © 
ſerve that moſt reſinous, gums ars 
tinctured; ſome, however, are 
Iimpid; that which drops from the 
domeſtic pine, is clear as rock- 
water. The milk of ſome plan a 
is pale, as in burdock; of others, 
white, as in dandelion, euphor- 
bium, and ſcorzonera; and o 
others yellow, as in lovage, and 


and ſucc or: i 
Blue is changed into yellow in 
7 85 
2 Yellow paſſes eaſily into white 
he Win melilot, agrimony, mullein, 
n. tulip, Hattar7a, or moth-mullein, 
nd and corn marigold, 
er . White is changed into purple 
es. in wood-ſorrel, thorn- apple, peafe, 
ly i and dai. ; 
er . Altho”-plants are ſometimes ob- 
% ſerved to change their colour upon 
pi being morſtened'- with coloured 
he WF juices, yet that quality in vege- 
he tables, ſeems not ſo much owing to 
n- che nature of their nouriſhment, as 
to the action of the internal and 
of external air, heat, light, and” the 
id primitive organization of the parts“ 
in In fipport bf this opinion, we 
'es may obſerve with Dr. Grew, that 
ls, there is a far leſs variety in the co- 
's, lours of roots, than of the other 
nd parts of the plant, the pulp, with- 
te, W in the ſkin, being öſually white, 
ve. I ſometimes yellow, rarely red. That! 
ce; WW this effect is produced by their 
ed WW fmall intercourſe with 'the external 
1t0 air, appears from this circumſtance, 
ito If that the upper parts of roots, when 
they happen to ſtand naked above 
ed the ground, are often dyed with 
of WW feveral colours: thus the tops of 
„ I forrel roots turn red; thoſe of tur- 
ws, neps, mullein, and raddiſhes, pur- 
le, ple; and many others green: 
„ WW vail thoſe parts of the ſame roots, 
Yay ö 


greater celandine. Moſt mucilages 


have 


e 0 


have little colour, taſte, or ſmell. 


Of all the colours above enume- 
rated, green is the moſt common to 
plants, black the moſt rare. 
Maoſt plants, either by decoction, 
or long infuſion, communicate a 
een colour to oil. Saffron gives 
t a light golden tincture. 
Several aromatic plants, as mint, 
marjoram, baulm, being dried and 
infuſed in oil, give it a double 
tinfture, both green and yellow; 
one drop of the oil ſhewing green ; 
but a good quantity of it held up 
againſt a candle, looks reddiſh, or 
of a deep yellow colour. 
Alkanet root, the anchuſa minor 
purpurea of Parkinſon, is the only 
vegetable. yet known, which gives 
a true red tincture to oil; yet will 
it not colour water in the leaſt. 
Red roſes being dried, and in- 
fuſed for ſome time in oil of aniſe- 
ſeeds, a more potent menſtruum 
than common oil, loſe their own 
colour entirely, and turn white, 
without effecting any change on the 
oil, which remains limpid as at 
_ | 
As oil rarely takes a red, there 
being but one known inſtance of it; 
ſo there is no plant that I know of, 
which, by infuſion, will give a 
perfect green to water. 
Zut although the green leaves 
will not give their viſible colour, 
by infuſion in water, yet will hoy: 
impart moſt other colours, as well 
as the flowers themſelves. Thus 
the leaves of cinqueſoil give a tinc- 
ture reſembling Rheniſh wine ; 
thoſe of hy ſſop, Canary; of ftraw- 
berry, Malaga; of mint, Muſca- 
dine; thoſe of wood-ſorrel produce 
2 tincture reſembling a mixture of 
Claret and water; of baulm, near 


. 
- 


immediately becomes a full red in 
| the firſt caſe; a deep green in the 


a 
other bodies. 


the leaves of roſe-tree, 4 — 
e 


co 
| as red as ordinary Claret along 
All aromatic hot plants give a yel. 
low-red tincture to water, as well. 
as oil. Theſe leaves, however, do | 
not all give their tincture in the 
ſame ſpace of time; ſome require: 
fortnight ; others a week; othen 
hve, three, or two days; and ſome 
but one, or even half a day. 
Spirit of wine is as unſuſceptible 
of a blue colour, as the two former 
menſtruums are of a red and 3 
green. In fact, ſeveral blue flow. 
ers, as lark-heel, violet, mallows, | 
borrage, being infuſed in that 
ſpirit, produce no ſenſible effect ig 
changing its colour: yet upon drop- 
ping a little ſpirit of ſulphur, or 
ſal-armoniac, 1nto the :nfafion, it 


other; the preciſe eſtects which 
theſe ſubſtances would have pro- 
duced, if the liquor had been pre- 
viouſly of a blue colour. 

Baulm, the green leaves of which, 
as we obſerved above, give a Claret 
colour to water, gives a pure and 
perfect green to ſpirit of wine. 

Yellow and red flowers give 2 
ſtronger and fuller tincture to water 
than to ſpirit of Wine; as may be 
ſeen by comparing the infuſions of 
cowſlips, poppies, clove july-flow- 
ers, and roſes, in either liquor. 

Let us now examine what changes 
are effected in colour, by the mix- 
ture of the infuſions of plants with 


A ſtrong infuſion, or the juice, of 


ſtrawberry, cinquefoil, berry, 
primroſe, ſeruſ. — 4 peony, 
biſtort, laurel, and goat's-beard, 
dropped upon eel, makes a purple 


tincture. a 
Supa 


Ine; 


yel. re of red roſes, turns it to a faint 
vell Nale green. 


vl 


er, F 


Me 


ble 


ner 
| 2 


the Fame tincture, turns it to a deeper 


2 


- Woto a light green. 


. the molt fixed and unfading. No 


co 
Sugar of lead dropped on a ting- | 


Salt of tartar dropped upon the 


reen. 1 | 
Spirit of ſulphur dropped on the 
en leaves of Adonis flower, ever- 
ſting aſe, and holly- oak, Turns 
hem all yellow, wo 
Salt of tartar dropped on the 


white flowers of daiſy, changes them 
Of all colours, yellow ſeems to 


enhble change is effected by drop- 


ding the ſpirit of ſulphur, or a ſo- | 


ution of tartar, on a tincture of the 
yellow flowers of crowfoot, adonis, 
and ſaffron. A 

Of all water- colours, the rareſt 
and moſt difficult to make clear, 
bright, and permanent, is blue. 
There are many flowers of an ex- 
eellent blue colour, as thoſe of the 
bugloſs, lark-heel, and others; 
but they eaſily fade. Among the 
very few inſtances of flowers that 
will ſtrike into a blue, may be 
mentioned lathyrus, or the ever- 
laſting pea, which, upon the affu- 
ſion of ſpirit of hartſhorn, is chan- 
ged from a peach, to a pure blue. 
Other alkalies, and particularly 
lime-water, will, no doubt, have 
the ſame effect, and perhaps, render 
the colour more permanent. 

For a full diſcuſſion of this cu- 
nous ſubject, the reader is referred 
to a very ingenious treatiſe of the 
learned Dr. Grew, on the colours 
of plants, read before the Royal 
Society, from which many of the 
above obſervations and experiments 
are taken, 


00 g 
ther remarks on the colours of 
plants, with reference to method 
and ſyſtematic arrangement. 

Colour being, as we have ſeen, 
ſo very ſuſceptible of change, ought 
never to be employed in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the different ſpecies of indy 3 
which are to be characterized from 
circumſtances not liable to altera - 
tion by culture, or other accidents. 

Hitherto we have treated prin- 
cipally of the inconſtancy of colour 
in flowers, as the tulip, hyacinth, 
anemone, ranunculus, primroſe, 
blue-bottle, bell-flower, columbine, 
violet, fumatory, and many others. 
The ſame inconſtancy is obſerved 
in other parts of the plant; berries 
frequently change from green to 
red, and from red to white. Even 
in ripe fruits, the colour, whether 
white, red or blue, is apt to vary ; 
particularly in apple, pear, plumb, 
and cherry-trees, - 

Seeds are more conſtant in point 
of colour, than the veſſel which 
contains them. In the ſeeds, how- 
ever, of the poppy, oats, pea, bean, 
and kidney-bean, variations are 
frequently obſerved. | 

The root too, altho? not remark- 
ably ſubje& to change, is found to 
vary in ſome ſpecies of carrot and 
raddiſh. 25 16. 

Leaves frequently become ſpot- 
ted, as in a ſpecies of orchis, hawk - 
weed, ranunculus, knot-graſs, and 
lettuce ; but ſeldom relinquiſh their 
yum colour altogether. : Thoſe of 

ome ſpecies of amaranthus, or 
flower-gentle, are beautifully co- 
loured. e 

The ſpots that appear on the 
ſurface of leaves, are of different 
colours, liable to vary, and not 


'2 


We proceed to make ſome fur- 


ſeldom diſappear altogether, * 
wn, 


9 8 


"The pang of officinal 155 lun 


gwort, 
and ſome ſpecies of ſom : bre „ for-| 
rel, ;trefoil, and ranuncalus, 
covered. with .white ſpots, Thoſe: 


oft, dog 's-rooth, violet, i purple, 
and white. ...;.. 

Iboſe of Kren ſpecies of ra. 
nunculus, and orchis, and a a, kind. 
of knot-graſs,. called by Tourne- 
fort, Perficaria ferrum eguinian re- 
ferens, with black and purple. 

Thoſe of Amaranthus tricolor, 
with green, red, and yellow, 

Thoſe of. 1 acris, and a 
ſpecies of bog - bean, with red, or 
purple. 

The under ſurface of che leaves 
of ſome ſpecies of, 23 fazer and 
the ſea plantain, is marked with a 
number of dots, or points ; a white 
line runs through the leaves of In- 
dian-reed, black-berried heath, and 

a ſpecies of canary-graſs; and the 
margin, or brim of the leaf, in ſome 
ſpecies of box, honey - fuckle, 
ground-ivy, and the ever-green 
oak, is of a filver white colour, 

The whole plant is often found 
to aſſume a colour that is unna- 
tural, or foreign to it. The va- 
rieties in ſome ſpecies of eryngo, 
mugwort, orach, amaranthus, puiſ 
lane, and lettuce, furniſh exam- 
ples. 

Such being the inconſtancy of 
colour in all the parts of the plant, 
ſpecific names derived from that 
quality are, very properly, by 4 24 
nus, deemed crroneous z* whethe 
they reſpect the colour of the flow 
er, fruit, ſeeds, root, leaves; or 
expreſs in general, the beauty or 
deformity of the entire plant, with 
à particular view to that circum- 
ſtance. Of this impropriety, ſo 


28 


taniſts, * Lfanzus himſelf is not 2. 
| ways guilds. Thus the two ſpe. 


and urple ſarracena; altho” the 
E figure "hp. 


| forded 
as firfking, characters. The ſame 


may be ſaid of his lupinus albus, & 
Iutcus ; Reſeda alba, glauca, & lutea; 
Angelica - atropurpurea ; Di&amm 
albus ; Lamium album; Selago cocti. 


nea; Sida alla; Paſi Hora rubra, 
lulga, . 2 cerulen ;, » and of 


many others, in which the ſpecific 
name is derived from a character or 
quality that is fo able to vary in 
the fame ſpecies. I conclude this 
article with obſerving, that of all 
the ſenſible qualities, colour is leaſt 
uſeful, in indicating the virtues and 
powers of vegetables. The follow- 
ing general poſitions on this ſubject, 
are laid down by Linnzus, and 
ſeem ſufficiently confirmed by ex- 
periment. 

A yellow colour generally indi- 
cates a bitter talte; as in gentian, 
aloe, celaodine, turnieric, and other 
yellow flowers. ' 

Red indicates an acid, or ſour 
taſte ; as in cranberries, bachercies, 
currants, ; raſpberries, mulberries, 
cherries ; the fruit of the roſe, ſea. 
buck-thorn, and ſervice- tree. Herbs 
| that turn red towards autumn, have 
likewiſe a- ſopr taſte, 
wood-ſorrel, and bloody dock. 
Green indicates a crude alcaline 
taſte, as in leaves and unripe fruits. 
A pale colour denotes an infipid 
taſte, as 1 in endive, aſparagus, and 
lettuce. 

White promiſes a ſweet, luſcious 


generally committed by former bo- 


taſte ; as in white Currants, and 
plumbs, 


cies of /arracena, or the ſide-ſaddlef6 
flower, are 1 -uiſhed by the co. 
Idar of theit petals intò the'yelloy | 


the leaves af 
much more conftant, as well 


25 fofrel, 


P. 


Bi xa 


Core, 
Helis 
Lee 
Micr 
Mun 
Thea 
Tilia 
Turn 
Trim 


Pla; 


Hen. 
Grew 
Helis 
Klein 


ce © 


lambs, ſweet-apples, &c. 


auſcous, diſagreeable taſte ; as in 


De berries of deadly night age, 
yrtle-leaved ſumach, | 
Popher, and others; many of which 


re not only unpleaſant to the taſte, 


Pet pernicious, and deadly in their 


fects. „ 4. 01 
To be aſcertained of the acid, or 
lcaline quality of any plant, ex- 
»refs ſome of the juice, and rub it 
pon a piece of blue paper, which, 
f the plant in queſtion is of an acid 
ature, will turn red; if of an al- 
aline, green. ; 


Laſtly, black indicates a harſh, 


erb-chri- 


e Q 
| COLUMELLA Aa Columnellay 
a-little pillar, or column. The 


ſubſtance which paſſes through that 
. of ſeed- veſſel, called a cap- 
ule, and connects the ſeveral in- 


CAPSULA, 


COLUMNIFERZ, from colums 
na, a pillar; and fero, to bear. 
The name of the 37th order, in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants. whoſe 
ſtamina and piſtil have the ap- 


pearance of a column, or pillar, 
in the centre of the flower. 


- — 


Liſt of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. | 


e 


Plants with Stamina that are diſtin, and inſerted into the common * 
; Receptacle. * 1 


Engliſh Namer. 


Linnzan Genera. 


Bixa, 


Corchorus, — k 
Heaocarpus, 
Kipgelaria, 0 
Microcos. 3 | 
Muntingias u 
Thea, | 
Tilia, 
Turnera, 16 * 
Triumfetta. 


— — — —— 


er Point al. 


Henia. 
Grevia. 
Helicteret, 


Elinhevis. 


8 E C T f I O N a II. ' Nor 2 
Plants with Stamina that are aiſtind, and inſeriad into the Piſtillum, 

| (Gynaddng, by 
| ; 5 14 47 : 1 } 
Skrew- Tree, 1: 12 2344 SH 


F 
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Arnotta, or Anotta; by the French, 
Roucou. 1 

Jew's-Mallow. 

Tree Montia. 


: 
3:31 


311990 * | 11 9188 71177 
Tea-Tree. 11 14 
Lime, or Linden-Tree. 


" 3 
3&5 " 


* 4 — 
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ternal partitions with the ſeed. Vid 


SECTION 
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Plants with one, or mire ſets of united Stamina, 


Linnzan Genera. 
Adanſonia, 


Alcea, 
Althea 5 


Bombax, 


Camellia, 
Gofpypium, 


rmannia. 
Hibiſcus, 
Lavatera, 
Malope, 
2 
Melochia. 
Napæa. 
Pentapetes. 
Sida, 
Stewartia. 
Theobromas, 


i 


Urena. 
W, all be ri 4s 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of this Order. 


This order furniſhes a choice and 
curious collection of herbs, both 
annual and perennial, ſhrubs, and 
trees, Theſe are verv different in 
point of fize, and _ from the 
creeping-mallows, and low ſhrubby 
tea-tree, to the lofty limes, and 
ſtill more lofty filk cotton-trees, 
which, by ſome modern writers, 
are affirmed to be ſo large, as not 
to be fathomed by ſixteen men, and 
ſo tall, that an arrow cannot reach 
their top. 

The ſize of the African calabaſh- 
tree, or Æthiopian- ſourgourd, the 


2 
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Engliſh Names. 


Ethiopian Sourgourd, or Aſtieu g P 
Calabaſh-Tree. | YT 
— or Roſe Mallow. TI 
Marſh- mallow. ler, 
Silk Cotton-Tree. Ha 
rect 
Cotton. bran 
head 
Althza Frutex, or Syrian Mallös TI 
Sea Tree-mallow, 
Baſtard Mallow. 


Mallow, 


Indian mallow, 


Chocolate-nut, or Baſtard Ceda 
of Jamaica, 


Th 

and | 

TI 

| | nake. 
ſcribed by M. Adanſon, 1s trulſMeted 
— The diameter of ti*Whranc 
trunk, he ſays, frequently exceewWby + 
25 feet; and the breadth of theWmzllc 
tree at top, meaſures from 120 ava, 
150 feet. The horizontal branche, Tt 


he continues, are from 45 to 55 
feet long; and ſo large in circum 
ference, that each branch is equa 
to a monſtrous tree in Europe. 
The roots too, where the water © 
a neighbouring river has waſhed 
away the earth, ſo as to leave the! 
bare and open to view, meaſure 
one hundred and ten ſcet long, ex 


Baobab of Proſper Alpinus, as de- 
1 . ha - Þ 


clufive of thoſe parts which remai 
covered 


C O | 
overedd with earth, or fand; and 
et, amazing as theſe dimenſions 
re, the height of the talleſt tree, 
nentioned by that author, does not 
S:cced ſeventy feet: Vide Adan- 
Won's Voyage au Senegal, & Famille 
„ Plantes, Tom. 1, p. 211. Pre- 
act. 

The ſhrubs and trees of this or- 
ter, are deciduous, pretty thick, 
pf a beautiful appearance, with an 
fret tem, which is formed by its 
branches and foliage, into a round 
head. ' "CF h # 2 : @ -# 4 
The Roors are extremely long, 
ranch bur little, and either run 
perpendicularly downwards, as in 
lants of the firſt and ſecond ſec- 
ons; or extend themſelves hori- 
zontally below the ſurface, as in 
hoſe of the third. | 

The Srgus are cylindric. The 
young branches, tho* commonly of 
he ſame figure, are ſometimes an- 
pular. dh 82 
The Baxx is thick, and pliant. 

The Wood, in general, very ſoft 
and light, 2 
The Bups are of a conic form, 
naked, or without ſcales, and fitu- 
ated either -at the extremity of the 
branches, or in the angle formed 
by the branch and leaf. Syrian 


mallow, Ethiopian ſour-gourd, and 
o B/avatera, have no buds. 
chen The Leaves are alternate, ſim- 
0 55 Wple, divided into ſeveral lobes, and 
cull» 


requently hand or finger ſhaped. 
be ribs, or nerves, on the back 
of the leaf, in ſome genera of this 
rder, are provided near their ori- 
ia, with a number of hollow fur- 
rows, or glands, which being filled 


have been confidered as fo many 
veſſels of ſecretion. Egyptian and 


: 
: 


With a clammy honey like Jiquor, 


2 0 
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Syrjan ketmia, Þbibi/cus, have one 
hollow of this kind, placed on the, 
middle rib. The cotton-tree has 
three, two of which frequently, diſs 
appear. in cold clizpates ; urena has 
ſometimes three/hoilgws, but moſt 
commonly one. IO 
The Fo6r-sTatk of the leaves 
is cylindric, ſwelled at its origin, 
and appears jointed at its junction 
with the branch. In ſome. ſpecies 
of Syrian-mallow, and turnera, the 
flowers and leaves are borne on. the 
ſame foot-ſtalks ; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the foot-ſtalk of the flows 
er proceeds from the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaf. At each fide of the faot- 
ſtalk, are generally faſtened two 
3 or ſcales, which are ſimple, 
of a moderate ſize, commonly exect, 
and fall before the other leaves of 
the plant. The glands, or veſſels of 
ſecretion, at the baſe of the leaves in 
tree montia, furniſh eflential marks 


7 


in diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies. 


The ſtems and branches of ſome 
ſpecies of Syrian-mallow, and filk 

cotton-tree, are armed with long 
conic prickles, which in the Jatter 
are ſometimes two inches in dia- 
meter, and fall off very early, being 
only faſtened to the Bark. A. ſpe- 
cies of filk cotton-tree, called by 
Linnzus Bombax pentandrim, from 
the number of its ſtamina, has its 
fem, when young and tender only, 
covered with prickles ; that of the 
full grown tree being very Tmooth, 
and unarmed, Tree-montia, and 
triumfetta, when young, bear down; 

leaves; when full grown, thoſę d 

the former are ſmooth; tho : of 


the latter, prickly. 1 
univerfally 


| 


The Frowzzs are 


4 


hermaphrodite, except in figgelari 
and a ſpecies of Virgiaitia? marſh. 
mallow, 


mallow, called by Linnzus, Napæa 
dioica ; the former of . which bears 
male and female, the latter, male 
and kermaphrodige, flowers on dif- 
„e ee eee 
In plants of, the third ſection, 
the flowers generally open about 
nine in the morning, and remain 
expanded till one o'clock in the 
afternoon. Theſe ſame flowers, 
as they wither, are ſubject to change 
their colour; the red become vio- 
fet, or purple; the white contract 
a fein colour; and the yellow tuin 
white.” The flowers of Triumfetta, 
are rowled, or turned backwards, in 
the night time. 3 4 
The flowers either terminate the 
branches, proceed from the angles 
of the leaves, or are diſpoſed either 
finely, or in, a cor ymbus,. along the 
brauches, or ſtem, Fide Corrn- 
BUS. ha 1 
The FLower-cuy is ſingle in 
plants of the firſt and ſecond ſec- 
tions; but frequently double in 
thoſe of the third. In theſe laſt, 
the inner calix is always of one 
piece, generally divided into five 
ſegments; the. outer confſilts either 
or Ine "leaf, 23 in cotton-tree, and 
mafh mallow; of three diſtinct 
leaves, as in mallow, and baſtard- 
Malo; or of many, as in Syrian 
malle. The ſmall. ſcales, which 
frequently accompany the calix of 
Tndian vervain-mallow, pentaperes, 
fre nat a ſecond: calix, as Miller 
fancies, but /ipa/e, which fall off 
on after, their production. ide 
Sti pala. "FAC 
he calix, when ſingle, is ſome 
en compoſed of one leaf, which 
* permanent ; 43 in arnotta, and 


ſection, are generally coloured, an, 


4 


viiett-: . 
her mania; or of ſeveral diſlinct 
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fall of with be petals, fr in nit 
cos and Jew's-mallo W-. 
In plants that haye à double c 
ix, both flower, cups are, general) 
permanent. | 


is the prevailing number, In fone 
ſpecies of ilk cotton tree, the flo. 
er cooſiſts of one petal only, which 
is ſhaped hike a funnel, and. divided 
into five. ſegments at top; mul 
owers of the tea-tree have fix pe. 
to have nine, three. of Which an 
external, equal, and of a middliap 
ſize ; fix internal, equal, and very 
large. Arnotta has a double 6 
rolla, or rather a double ro of pe- 
tals; each row conlilting. of in 
oblong, and large petals, which 
are equal. Plants of the thin 
ſection, have univerſally five: pe- 
tals, which are heart-ſhaped, tet 
minated below by a claws or flalt 
which attaches them to the recep 
tacle of the calix, and cloſely en- 
bracing, or enfolding each other 
above, fo, as to form the appeat 
ance, of a ſingle petal. They an 
alternate with the diviſions of ti 
calix, and fall ſoon after their ex- 
E The lapping, or er 

racing of the — af mentiot 


diurnal motion of the ſun. + 
In many flowers of this order 

found that ſpecies of ſaperfiuity 

nich Linnæus has given the ind 
finite name of Næcrax LU; this ap 
pearance adds greatly to the beau 
of the flower; and is particulal 
conſpicuous in Hermannia, choc 


leaves, which in plants of the firit 
14 12 Tf 


late -n at, Aiggelaria, and the plant 


The PzrArs, in, this order, ay 
in number from four to nine; fie 


ed, is always found to be in a d- 
rection contrary to the apparen 


(The 
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& the ſecond ſection. Vide Supra, 

The vernal, or ſpring flowers of a 
ſpecies of Jew's-mallow, called by 
Linnæus, cerchorus falignoſus, have 
no petals, and but four ſtamina; 
the autumnal flowers of, the fame 
ſpecies have five petals, and nume- 
rousſtamina, A ſpecies of ſcrew- tree, 
termed helictetes apetala, wants like- 
wiſe the petals, as the name imports. 

The STamixa, Which are in 
number from five to twenty, and 
upwards, are generally inſerted in- 
to the common receptacle of the 
calix, in plants of the firſt, and 
third ſecions; into the piftillum, 
or ſeed- bud, in thoſe of the ſecond. 

The FiraMExTS; or threads of 
the lamina, ate diſtin in the two 
firit ſetions; but in the third are 
united in a Cylinder, which pro- 
ceeding from the receptacle of the 
calix, ſurrounds the ſeed- bud, and 
attaches itſelf to the baſe. of the 
petals, which it ſlightly unites. 
dilk cotton- tree has the appearance 
of ſeveral ſets of ſtamina fo united ; 
and, in the genus 87 are 
interſperſed hetwixt the fertile ſta- 
mina, which are fifteen in number, 
five longer filaments that are co- 
loured, erect, and caſtrated, that 
is, without tops. 

The Ax THEN, or tops, are 
frequently roundiſh, and placed 
erect on the fllament; moſt com- 
monly, however, they are oblong, 
or kidney-ſhaped, and lightly at- 
tached by the middle, or ſides, to 
the filaments, on which they turn 
like a vane, or needle. Yide Ax- 
THER A Incilmbens, & Perſatilis. 

This laft is particularly the cha- 
racteriſtie of all the mallow tribe. 

Heliccarpus has twin anther, or 


| 


two upon each filament ; choco- 


late nut, five. 53 

In kiggelaria, the tops are per- 
forated, and gape in two different 
places. 105 | 

The Sęerp-Bup is generally 
roundiſh, or conic, and ſometimes, 
as in tea- tree, angular. 1 

The genus greabia has its ſeed- 
bud furniſhed with a long foot- 
ſtalk, by which it is attached to a 
receptacle, ſhaped like a pillar, 
erect, and cut into five foes 0 
corners, at its brim. | 

From the ſummit of the ſeed-bud 
ariſe the ſtyles, which in this order 
are from one to five, thread-ſhaped, 
of the length of the ſtamina, and 
crowned with a /jgma, which is 
generally thick, blunt, and ſome» 
times cornered, | 

Muntingia has a hairy ſeed-bud, 
no ſtyle, and a five cornered /igma, 
or ſummit, 

In plants of the third ſeQion, 
which have a true claſſic character, 
the receptacle of the fructiſication, 
or that to which the flower and 
fruit are attached, is prominent in 
the centre of the flower. The ſeed- 
bud is erect, and ſurrounds the top 
of the receptacle in a jointed ring. 
The iyle forms one body with the 
receptacle below, but is generally 
divided aboye into as many branch- 
es, or, threads, as there are cells, 
or partitions in the ſeed-bud. Each 
of theſe branches is cfowned with 


a thin, ſpreading, and frequently 


hairy figma. 8 Las 
The Sezn-VessEL is generally 
a capſule ; ſometimes a pulpy fruit 


of the berry, or cherry kind. In- 


plants of the third ſection, it is a 
woody, or membranobs Capſule, 
which is divided into as many cells 
internally, as there were partitions 

„ "TY in 
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is the ſced-bud. The capſule, in 
- theſe ſame plants, is frequently 
formed by the union of ſo many 
proper coats, or coverings of the 
22 called by Linnæus arilli. Vide 
Asirrus. 

The capſule of the lime- tree is 
divided into five cells; yet, as only 
one ſeed arrives at perfeQtion, the 
reſt proving abortive, we might be 
apt, without previouſly viewing 
them in the ſeed- bud, to commit 
"miſtakes, and conclude that the 
capſule was furriſhed with only one 
cavity, or cell. A ſimilar abortion 
ſometimes takes place in the genus 
iriumfetta, which has a round cap- 
ſule, armed on every ſide with 
firong hooked prickles. 

Tree-montia has a hooked ſeed- 
veſſel of the ſame kind. 

The ſeed-veſſel of the genus J- 
biſcus, is generally a capſule ; in a 
particular ſpecies, called by Lin- 
næus hibiſcus malaviſcus, it is a 
roundiſh berry, with five cells, con- 
taining ten ſeeds. Stervartia, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, has a 
dry ſeed-veſſel, of the apple kind. 

In tea-tree, and hermannia, the 
capſule ſplits at the top; in lime- 
tree, at the baſe. The woody cap- 
ſale of Ethiopian ſour-gourd does 
not ſplit, or open at all. 

TheStevs are generally ſolitary, 
ſometimes angular; and, in plants 
of the laſt ſection, kidney-ſhaped. 

Theſe plants are mucilaginous, 
and lubricating, 

Thelime-tree contains a gummy 
goice, which being repeatedly boil- 
ed and clarified, produces a ſub- 
| Rance like ſugar. Arnotto is bitter, 
and aromatic. The freſh, or green 
eaves of tea, according to Kemp- 
fer, are diſzgreeably bitter, nac- 
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cotick, and injurious to the brain; 


and nerves ; but theſe bad qualities 
are entirely deſtroyed by the pre- 
paration which they undergo be- 
fore they are expoſed to ſale. 


nally, they correct acrid humour, 
allay exceſſiye heats in the blood, 
internal inflammations, irritation, 
and heat of urine ; and are of grea 
benefit in the cough, ſtrangury, 
ſtone, and cholic. 

The ſeeds of arnotta, within 
their capſule, are covered on the 
ſurface with a reddiſh powder, or 
duſt, with which the American In- 
dians paint their bodies, This 


as an antidote againſt poiſon, 15 
taken off by ſteeping the ſeeds in 
hot water, until it has totally ſub- 
ſided ; the water being then poured 
| off, the ſediment is left to barden, 
and afterwards made up in balls, 
which are ſent to Europe, for the 
aſe of dyers, and painters. 

The leaves of common Jew's- 
mallow, the o/us judaicum of Avis 
cenna, are uſed in the Eaſt-Indies, 


a pot-herb. Rau wo's Travels, 
An infuſion of the flowers of the 
lime-tree has been uſed with ſuc- 
ceſs in an epilepſy. The timber, 
which is too ſoft for any ſtrong pur- 
poſes, is principaily employed by 
the carvers, and turners, as like- 
wiſe by architeQs, for framing the 
models of their buildings. The 
flowers of the Carolina lime tree 
emit a very fragrant odour, and ate 
conſtantly haunted by bees during 


their continuance, 


bm 


The Negroes of Senegal, i: þ 


Aſrica, 


Applied externally, theſe plants, 
particularly thoſe of the laſt ſeQtion, F 
are highly emollient ; taken inter. 


powder, ſaid to be uſed ſometimes | 


and by the Jews about Aleppo, a 
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Africa, put a very high value on 
2 decoction of the bark of a ſpe 
cies of Grewia, which they call 
Kell, and conſider as a never fail- 
ing ſpecific in venereal complaints, 
The ſcrew-tree derives its name 
from the figure and appearance of 


te fruit, or ſeed-veſſel, which is 


compoſed of five capſules that are 


cloſely and ſpirally twiſted over | 


each other like a ſcrew ; they are 
hairy, conſiſt each of one cell, in- 
cloſing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

Proſper Alpinus, in his Hiſtory 
of Egyptian Plants, deſcribing Ethi- 
opian ſour-gourd, by the name of 
Baobab, affirms that the much ce- 
lebrated Lemnian Earth, was no- 
thing elſe than a preparation of the 
powder of the fungons and four 
pulp, ſurrounding the ſeeds of that 
ree, which M. Adanſon aſſerts 
ad been tranſported from Senegal 
into Egypt, by the Arabs. Be 
hat as it may, we are aſſured from 
ery good authority, that the pow- 
der in queſlion is very much uſed 
at this day, both in decoction and 
infuſion, not only in Cairo, but in 
all parts of the Levant, for thick, 
izy blood, diarrhoeas, peſtilential 
Wand putrid fevers, and diſorders 
arifing from ſimilar cauſes, 

At Senegal, this powder is ap- 
plied to the ſame purpoſes; as is 
ixewiſe that of the leaves of the 
tree, a quantity of which the Ne- 
groes mix every day in their food. 
To this laſt powder they have given 
ae name of Lats. | 
The age of this tree is, perhaps, 
no leſs remarkable than its enor- 
mous ſize. M. Adanſon relates, 
that in a botanical excurſion to the 
lagdalen Iſlands, in the neigh- 


Dournood of Goree, he diſcovered | 
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B. ealabaſh- trees, from five to 
fix feet diameter, on the bark of 
which were engraved, or cut to a 
conſiderable depth, a number of 
European names. Two of theſe 
names, which he was at the trouble 
to repair, were dated, one the 
fourteenth, the other the fiſteenthy 
century. The letters were about 
ſix inches long, but in breadth they 
occupied a very ſmall part only of - 
the circumference of the trunk: 
from whence he concluded, they 
had not been cut when theſe trees 
were young. Theſe inſcriptions, 
however, he thinks ſufficient to 
determine pretty nearly the age 
which theſe calabaſh trees may at- 
tain ; for, even ſuppoſing that thoſe 
in queſtion, were cut in their early 
years, aud that trees grew to the 
diameter of ſix feet in two centu- 
ries, as the engraved letters evince, 
how many centuries mult be re- 
quiſite to give them a diameter of 
twenty-five feet, which, perhaps, 
is not the laſt term of their growth! 
The inſcribed trees, mentioned 
by this ingenious Frenchman, had 
been ſeen in 1555, almoſt two cen- 
turies before by Thevet, who men- 
tions them in the Relation of bis 
Voyage to Terra Antarctica, or 
Auſtralis, Adanſon ſaw them in 
1749- _. : 2 
The ſilk cotton-tree is a native 
both of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and takes its name from the fine 
filky down with which the ſeeds 
are wrapped within the capſule, 
and which, in different ſpecies, 19 
of different colours, and in differ- 
ent degrees of eſtimation. The 
dark ſhort down, or cotton, is ſel- 
dom uſed, except by the poorer 


ſort, for ſtuffing pillows or chairs; 


G being 
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being generally eſteemed unwhol- into three or four partitions at top, 


ſome to lie upon. The beautiful 


purple down of the Bombax willoſus 
is ſpun, wrought into cloaths, 


any other colour, by the inhabi- 
tants of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
where the tree naturally grows. 

Large pirogues, or canoes, ht to 
carry a ſail, are made both at Se- 
negal, and in America, of the 
trunk of the filk cotton-tree, the 
wood of which is very light, and 


and wore, without being dyed of 


found unfit for any other purpoſe. 
In Columbus's firſt voyage, ſays 
Miller, it was reported a canoe 
was ſeen at the ifland of Cuba, 
made of the hollowed trunk of one 
of theſe trees, which was ninety- 
five palms long, of' a proportion- 
able width, and capable of con- 
taining a hundred and fifty men 
Vide Miller's Gardener's Dict. voce 
Bom bax. 

Boſman, in his Deicription of 
Guinea, ſays, he has ſeen of theſe 
trees ſo widely diffuſed that 20, 
men, cloſely armed, might eaſily 
ſtand under the branches, 

Cotron-wool is the produce of 
the ſmall, or ſhrubby cotton-tree. 
This plant grows in form of a buſh, 


and ſends forth branches that ftretch ! 


wide, and are garniſhed with leaves 
ſomewhat leſs than thoſe of the 
ſycamore, but almoſt of. the ſame 
ſhape. It bears a great many fine 
yellow large flowers, compoted of 
five petals, each of which 1s tinged 
at the bottom with a purple colour. 
The ſeed-bud, which is of the 


| 


ſame colour, is placed in the mid- 


3 


as trees are in the month of De- 
dle of the flower. It is of an oval | cember, in England, When theie 
or conic ſhape, and grows in time | worms, which are of the caterpi- 
to the ſize ofa pigeon's-egg. When | lar kind, have attained their full 
ripe, it becomes black, and ſplits growth, they ſpin and inyrap them 


3 
which infolds the ſeeds, and ap- 
pears white as ſnow, in as many 


flakes as there are cells, or inter. 


nal diviſions in the capſule. In 
theſe flakes, which ſwell with the 


white within, oil, 
together, 

The cotton, of which, in the 
Eaſt-Indies, they make their fine! 
calico; is too well known to require 
a farther deſcription, - Suffice it t9 
obſerve with Mr. Hughes, in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, that 
indulgent Providence has ſufficient- 
ly ſupplied the want of wool, de- 
nied to the ſheep in the warner 
climates, by cauſing a vegetable, 
in ſuch countries, to bear the fine 
wool in the world. 

The certainty of gathering a 
gocd crop of this kind, is very 
precarious ; fince-it may be almot 
literally ſaid of this ſhrub, that in 
the morning it is green, and flou- 
riſhes; and almoſt in the ſame ere- 


and adhering 


ning, withers, and decays. For 


when the worms begin to pref 
upon a whole held of cotton- trees, 
though they are at firſt ſcarce per- 
cepiible to the naked eye, yet, 1 
three days, they will grow to igci 
a ſize, and prove ſo deſtructive, a 
to reduce the moſt verdant feld, 
thickly and beautifully, cloathes 
with leaves and flowers, into aimoil 
as deſolate and naked a condition 


{eive 


the cotton, or down, | 


: 


heat to a conſiderable bigneſs, an 
interſperſed ſeveral black "feeds, af 
large as lupines, of a ſweet-taile, f 


worms, in the few remaining leaves, 
Wor any other covering: and after a 


JW pd up in the leaves of the ſame 
tree, and baked, or roaſted over a 
te of burning coals, yield, ſays, 
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Ives as in a bag, or web, like filk- 


ſew days reſt in this their Aurelian 
fate, turn into dark-coloured moths 
and fly away. 

Cotton-flowers, if carefully wrap- 


Pomet, a reddiſh viſcous oil, that 
quickly cures old ſtanding ulcers. 
Of the black ſeed, an oil may be 
made, which beautifies the face, 
removes ſpots and freckles, and 
poſſeſſes the ſame virtues with the 
oil of cokar-kernels, The cotton, 
or down itſelf, is ſaid to do won-. 
ders in the gout, by being burnt 
upon the part; but its efficacy can 
be no other than that of fire, or 
quick-lime; whatever good attends 
this practice being wholly owing to 
the burning. 

The flowers of the China roſe, 
hibiſcas fiaenſis, alter remarkably 
ia their colour. At their firſt ex- 
panſion, they are white; they then 
change to a deep red, or roſe co- 
lour, which, as they decay, turns 
to a purple. In the Weſt-Indies, 
Where it goes by the name of Mar- 
tinico roſe, all theſe alterations 
happen in the courſe of one day; 
which, in theſe hot countries, 1s 
the longeſt duration. of the. lowers 
in queſtion ; but in England, where 
they continue near a week in per- 
ſection, the changes are not ſo ſudden. 

Tree vervain mallow of Java, 
another ſpecies of Hibiſcus, pro- 
duces double flowers, compoſed of 
ieveral roundith petals, of a red 
colour, which expand like the com- 
mon roſe, With theſe flowers, the 
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| where the plant naturally grows, 
tinge their hair and eye-brows off 
a black colour, which will not waſh 
off; the Engliſh reſiding on the 
ſame coaſt, oh it for blacking their - 
ſhoes, and thence have named it 
ſnoe- flower. 8 
The fig-leaved hib;/cus, is culti- 
vated by the inhabitants of the 
Weſt- Indies, for its pods, or ſeed- 
veſſels, which, having a ſoft viſcous. 
juice, add a thickneſs to their 
ſoups, and render them-palatable. 
The fruit of the okra, another 
ſpecies of hibi/cas, is taken, When 
young and tender, and boiled, and 
eaten with butter. The plant it- 
ſelf is of a very mucilaginous na- 
ture; a great reſtorative, very 
wholeſome, and extremely Tubri-, 
cating. It is perhaps, the plant 
which the Romans valued ſo much, 
and Horace ſo well characterizes 
by the name of levis malya, or 
ſmooth mallow, 3 
A thimble full of the ſmall 
browniſh ſeeds of a ſpecies of hol- 
ly-hock, or tree-mallow, deſcribed 
by Hughes, in his Natural Hiftory 
of Barbadoes, taken inwardly, 
proves an excellent purge; and the 
yellow juice that plentifully diftils 
from the ſtalk, when broken, is a 
ſovereign remedy to cure old ul- 
cers. | 
A decoQtion of the roots of a 
ſpecies of napæa, called by the 
Negroes /a/5, is deemed a ſovereign 
remedy in the venereal diſeaſe, 
which they are ſaid to cure without 
any bad conſequences, by means of 
this plant alone. | | | 
From the bark of moſt plants cf 
the mallow-tribe, may be procured 
a ſort of hemp, which, 1f properly 


„omen on the coaſt of Malabar, 


managed, might be wrought into 


G 3 cordage, 
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eordage, or indeed into fine ſtrong 
thread of any ſize. 

The inhabitants of the Weft-In- 
dies cut the Indian mallows, ſida, 
in the fame manner as we do heath, 
and make them up into brooms for 
ſweeping. Hence they are fre- 
quently ſent into Britain, by the 
title of broom-weed. A cataplaſm 
of the pounded leaves of the ſame 
plant is reckoned-an excellent vul- 
nerary.—l conclude this article of 
the piilar ſhaped flowers, with a 
ſhort hiſtory of the tea-plant, its 
culture, growth, preparation, and 
uſes, from the accurate deſcription 
of Kæmpfer, in his Natura! Hiſtory 
Ps. 

his ſhrub, ſormerly deſcribed 
by Dr. Breynins, in his Centory of 


Exotic Plants, publiſhed at Dant- 


zick, in 1673, is of a very flow 
growth, and diminutive fize. It 
has a black, woody, irregularly 
branched root. The rifing ftem 
ſoon ſpreads into many irregular 
branches, and twigs. Theſe, at 
the lower end, and near the ground, 
often ſeem to be more in number 
than they really are; for ſeveral 
ſeeds being pur together in one 
hole, it frequently happens that 
two, three, of more ſhrubs grow 
up tagether, and fo cloſe to one 
another, as to be eafily miſtaken 
for one, by ignorant, or lefs atten- 
tive obſervers. The bark is dry, 
thin, weak, cheſnut-coloured, firm, 
znd adheres cloſely to the wood. 
It is covered with a very thin ſkin, 
which being removed, the bark ap- 
. pears, of a greeniſh colour, bitter, 
nauſeous and aftringent taſte, with 
a ſmell much like the leaves of 
hazel- nut tree, only more diſagree- 


able and offenfive. The weed is 
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hard, fibrous, of a greeniſh colour, 
inclining to white, and of a very 


offenfive ſmell, when green. 
pith is very ſmall, and adhere 
cloſe to the wood, The branche: 


leaves, ſtanding on very ſmall, fat, 
green foot-ſtalks, and reſembling, 
when full grown, the leaves of the 
garden cherry - tree; but when 
young, tender, and gathered for 
uſe, thoſe of the common ſpindle. 
tree, the colour only excepted, 
The leaves are ſmooth on both 
ſides, cloſely and unequally ſaw d 
on the edge, of a dirty dark green 


colour, which is ſomewhat lighter 


on the back, where the nerves be- 
ing raiſed conſiderably, leave 6 
many ho!lows, or furrows on the 
oppohte fide, They have one 
very conſpicuous nerve in the 
middle, which is branched out on 
each fide into five, fix, or ſeven 
thin tranſverſe ribs, of different 
lengths, and bent backwards, near 
the edges of the leaves; between 
theſe tranſverſe ribs, run a number 
of ſmall veins. The leaves, when 
freſh, have no ſmell at all, and 
though aſtringent and bitteriſh, as 
we obſerved above, are not nau- 
ſeous, as the hark, They differ 
very much in ſubſtance, fize, and 
ſhape, according to their age, and 
the ſituation and nature of the ſoil 
in which the ſhrub is planted. 
From the wings of the leaves 
come forth the flowers in autumn, 
| Theſe continue to grow till late in 
winter, and are compoſed of fix 
petals, one or two of which are 
enerally ſhrunk, and fall far 
ort of the largeneſs and beauty 
of the others, The foot m— 
16 
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and twigs are ſlender, of different 
ſizes, irregularly beſet wich ſimple 


| ſays Linnæus, to a particular ſpecies 
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the flower is about half an inc 


long, and ends in fix very ſmall 
green leaves, which ſerve inſtead 
of the calix, or flower- cup. This 
deſcription, applied by Kzmpfer, 


"La 
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Each capſule contains a boſk, nut, 
and ſeed. The kernel, or ſeed is 
reddiſh, of a firm ſubſtance like 


filberds, contains a great quantity 
of oil, and is very apt to grow 


to the ſhrub, which, as he pretends, rank, which is the reaſon why. 


produces all the different ſorts, or 
preparations of tea, correſponds, 


only, termed by him Bohea; for ſome 
tea plants, he obſerves, after Dr. 
Hill, produce flowers compoſed of 
nine petals, which, muſt therefore 
conſtitute a diſtinct ſpecies from ſuch 
as have only fix, From this cir- 
cumſtance is conſtructed the other 
ſpecies of that author, zhea viridis, 
or green tea, the flowers of which 
have always nine petals. 

To proceed in our* deſcription, 
Within the petals, which ate of a 
very unpleaſant bitteriſh taite, are 
placed many white ſtamina, - ex- 
ceeding ſmall, as in the wild roſe, 
with yello heads, in ſhape not 
unlike a heart. Kæmpfer reckon- 
ed in one flower, to hundred and 
thirty of theſe ſtamina, To the 
flowers ſucceed the fruits in great 
plenty ; theie are compoled of one, 
two, but moſt commonly of three 
capſules, of the bigneſs of wild- 
plumbs, adhering, like the ſeed- 
veſſels of the palma curiſti, to one 
common foot-italk, as to a centre, 
but divided into three pretty deep 
partitions. From this character, 
we may ſee how improperly Lin- 
neus has placed the tea-tree in the 
natural order we have been de- 
ſcribing. when the firiking circum- 
ſtance of its tricapſular fruit ſeemed 
ſo naturally to point out its connec- 
tion and affinity with thoſe plants 
which poſſeſs the ſame remark- 


there are ſcarce. two in ten that 
will germinate when ſown, The 
natives make no manner of uſe 
of either the flowers, or kernels. 
The ſhrub: muſt be, at leaſt, of 
three years growth, before the 
leaves, which it then bears in 
plenty, are fit to be pluck'd, In 
ſeven years time, or there abouts, 
it riſes to a man's. height; but as 
it then grows flowly, and bears 
but few leaves, the natives gene- 
rally cut it down quite to the tem, 
after having firſt gathered what few 
leaves it produced. The next year, 
out of the remaining ſtem proceed 
many young twigs and branches, 
which bear ſuch abundance of 
leaves, as will ſufliciently compen- 
ſate for the loſs of the former 
ſhrub. Some defer the operation 
of cutting down to the ſtem, till 
the ſhrub is of ten years growth. 
The leaves muſt not be tore of 
by handfuls, but plucked carefully, 
one hy” one, and are not to be 
gathered all at once, but at dif- 
ferent times. Thoſe who piuck 
their ſhrubs thrice a year, —.— 
their firſt gathering about the end 
of Felruary. The ſhrub then 
bears but a few leaves, which are 
very tender and young, and not 
yet fully opened, as being ſcarce 
aboye two or three days growth. 
Theſe ſmall and tender leaves are 
reckoned much better than the 
reſt, and, becauſe of their ſcarcity 


able character. Jide LxIcocc. 


and price, ate diſpoſed of only to 
princes and rich people; for which 
G 4 | traſon 
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reaſon they are called Tmperial-tea, 
and by ſome the flower ot tea. The 


ſecond —_ and the firſt of 
thoſe who gather but twice a year, 
is made abont the latter end of 


March, or beginning of April; 
ſome of the leaves are then already 
come to perſection, others are but 
half grown; both, however, are 
plucked off promiſcuouſly ; though 
care is afterwards taken, previous 
to the uſual preparation, to arrange 
them into claſſes, according to their 
ſize and goodneſs. The third, and 
Iaft gathering, which is alſo the 
moſt plentiful, is made in the end 
of May, when the leaves have at- 
tained their full growth, both in 
number and fize, The leaves of 
this gathering are arranged in like 
manner as the former, according 
to their fize and goodneſs, into 
different claſſes, the loweſt of 
which contains the coarſeſt leaves 
of all, being full two months 
grown, and that ſort which is 
commonly drank by the vulgar, 
The preparation of the leaves 
conſiſts in drying or roaſting them 
when freſh gathered, over the fire, 
in an iron pan, and rolling them, 
when hot, with the palm of the 
hand on a mat, till they become 
curled. The particulars of this 
preparation, as related by the in 
enious author, from u hom this 
— is extracted, are much 
too tedious for my purpoſe. The 
reader is therefore referred to the 
work itſelf, YideKzmpfer's Hiltory 
of Japan, Vol. 2, Appendix 1. 
The tea, after having undergone 
a ſufficient roaſting and curling, 
muff, when cold, be put up, and 
carefully kept from the air. In 
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ſerving it chiefly conſiſts ; becauſe 
the air, in theſe hot climates, - dif. 


volatile parts much ſooner, than it 
would in our colder European 
countries. The Chineſe put it up 
in boxes of a coarſe tin, which, if 
they be very large, are incloſed in 


being firſt carefully ſtopped both 
within and without. After this 
manner alſo it is ſent abroad into 
foreign countries. The Japaneſe 
keep their ſtock of the common 
tea in large earthen pots, with a 
narrow mouth, The better fort of 
tea, I mean that which the em- 
peror himſelf, and the great men 
make uſe % is kept in porcelain 
pots or veſſels, which are ſuppoſed 
to improve its virtues, The coarſe 
tea of the third gathering is not (6 
eaſily injured by the air as the 
other ſorts; for though its vir- 
tues are comparatively fewer, and 
leſs ſenſible, yet are they more 
conſtant and fixed. The country 
people keep it, as well as the 
other ſorts which they uſe, in 
ſtrawy baskets, made like barrels, 
which they put under the roofs of 
their houſes, rear the hole which 
lets out the ſmoak ; being of opi- 
nion, that nothing 15 better than 
ſmoak to preſerve the virtues of 
the leaves, and even improve them, 
Some put It up with common mug- 
wort flowers, or the young leaves 
of a plant called ſaſanqua, which 
they believe renders it mach more 
agreeable. Other odoriferous and 


aromatic ſubſtances are found, upon 
trial, to produce no ſuch beneficial 
effect. 

The tea, as it is taken inwardly, 


this, indeed, the whole art of pre 


is prepared in two different ways. 
The 


ſipates its extremely ſubtile and 


wooden caſes of fir, all the clefis, 
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e ßyſt, uſed by the Chineſe, and 
ow all over Europe; is nothing 
ſe but à ſimple infufon of the” 
leaves in hot water. The other 
ray, which is peculiar to the Ja- 
paneſe, is by grinding. In this 
| reparation, the leaves are, by 
cans of a hand mill made of a 
olack-greeniſh ſtone, called ſer- 
pentine ſtone, reduced into a fine 
delicate powder, which being mix 
ed with hot water, into a thin pulp, 
is afterwards ſipped. This tea is 
called thick tea, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the ſimple infuſion; and 15 
drank every day by all the fich 
people and great men m Japan 
The narcotic quality of the'freſh 
unprepared leaves of tea, mention- 
ed above, is deſtroyed in à great 
meaſure, by a repeated and gradual 
roaſting. This operation renders 
it exhilarating, ' refreſhing, and 
cleanſing. Kempfer obſerves that 
tea is particalarly ſerviceable in 
waſhing away that tartarous matter, 
which is the efficient cauſe of cal- 
culous concretions, nephritic and 
gouty diſtempers ; and affirms that 
among the great tea drinkers of 
Japan, he never met with any, 
who were troubled with the gout, 
or ſtone, | 
The leaves of tea, ſay writers on 
the Materia Medica, are mach 
more uſed for pleaſure than as 
medicine; the Bohea, however, 
is eſteemed ſoftening, nouriſhing, 
and proper in all inward decays ; 
the Green is diuretic,” carries an 
agreeable ' roughneſs with it into 
the ſtomach, Which gently aſtfinges 
the fibres, and gives them ſuch a 
teniity as is neceſſary for a good 
digeſtion. Improper, or exceſſiHve 
uſe, may, no doubt, render this, 
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or any thing elſe, prejudicial ; Put, 
in general, there "are very few. 
herbs employed, either iti fobd or 
medicine, which, uſed with mode 
ration; are better,” pleaſanter, or. 
ſafer than tea. e ee 

After the moſt diligent enquirie 4 
that I have been able to make, 
do not find that the tea · plant grows 
naturally beyond the thirty-fifth 
degree of north latitude öh the one 
hand, and the forty- fifth degtee 6 
the other.” © eien 
COMA, a buſh of hair; à col- 
lection of large *6r44: 4, or floral 
leaves, which, int crown imperial, 
lavender, ſage, cow-wheat, "and 
ſome other plants, terminate the 
flower-ſtem, and form an 2 pear- 
ance like a tuft, or buſh of hair. 
Nu aer 1 0 WI. 


a claſs in Linnzus's Mesa Caly- 
cina, conſiſting of plants Which, 
like teazel and dande hon, have a 
calix, or flower-cup, common to 
many flowers or florets. Theſe are 
the aggregate and compound flew- 
ers of other ſyſtems. Vid AGR 
caTUS and Coupos its Fh, 
CMOS E, from cn. An 0 
det of plan's in the former editiohs 
of Linnzus's Fragments of à Nas 
tural Method, conſiſting oF the 
ſpiked willow, or ſpitæa Frutex, 
drop-wort, and greater meadows 
lweet. "Theſe, tho' formerly di- 
ſtinct genera, are by Linnæus col 
lected into one, under the name of 
Jpirea. The flowers, growing in 
a head, reſemble à buſh, r Aan 
of hair, which probably "gave Hſe 
to the epithet come. 
 COMPLETUS Flas à compleat 
flower. A flower is ſaid to be 


— 


compleat which is provided with 


botk 


'- COMMUNES. The Hartge of + 
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both the covers, viz. the calix,.or. 
flower-cup, and the petals. Vid 
CALIX, and COROLLA. :.... 

The term was invented by Vail- 

laggt, and is ſynonimous to Calycu- 

| datus Flos, in Linnzus. BKEerken- 

hout erroneouſly confounds it with 

the audus and calyculatus caliæ of 
che ſame author. 

f COMPOSITUS Fls, a com 
pound flower; a flower formed of 
the union of ſeveral fruftifications, 
or lefler lowers, within a common 
calix ; each leſſer flower being for- 
niſhed with five ſtamina, diſtinct 
at bottom, bu: united by the an- 
theræ, or tope, into a cylinder, 
through which paſſes a ſtyle, con- 

bderably longer than the ſtamina, 

and crowned by a figma, or ſum- 
mit, with two divitons that are 
rowled or turned backwards, Such 

are the eſſential characters of a 
compound flower, 

The other properties are as fol- 
Tows : | | 

1. The common receptacle, or 
ſeat upon which all the leſſer Row- 
ers are placed, is large, and en- 
titre, or undivided, 

2. The leſſer flowers themſelves 

conſiſt univerſally cach of one pe- 
tal, which fits upon the receptacle, 
without any foot-ſtalk, and is of 
different figures in different genera. 

3. Under each floret, or partial 
flower, is generally placed a iugle 
ſeed. 

A compound flower receives dif- 
ferent appellations from the figure 
pf its monopetalous florets, When 
theſe ate all bollow like a tube at 
the baſe only, fat in the middle, 
aid expanded towards the top, 


florfts + which reſemble a 


 Planipetalus, and by. Tournefon, 
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tongue, or fillet, This jes of 
compound flower 15 termed by Ray, 


Semflo/culoſus, from the ſemi- florets i 
of which it is made up; and un 
exempiified in dandelion, hawk. 


ö W 
weed, nipple- wort, and ſerem mi.-ff 
others. Jide PLANIPETALUS, and H. 
SEMIFLOSCULOSUS, 


When all the florets are fannel- 
ſhaped, that is, hollow almoſt from 


e 
bottom to top, the flower is termed — ki 
by Linnæus Tabular, and by Tour F; 
nefoit Flaſcular, to diſtinguiſh it W of 6 
from that compoſed of the ſemi- T 
florets mentioned above. V Hur 


FLOSCULOSUS. 
Burdock, thiſtle, ſaw-wort, u. £ 


tichoke, baſtard - ſaſfron, alpine Wl gow 
colts fuot, and ſcveral other flowers, WM nate 
furniſh examples. folle 

Tubular, or hollow florets, are A 
furets properly fo called. —3gan, IL 
hen a compound flower confilts 9 
of florets and ſemi-florets mixed br; 
together, foſculis ligulatis & tubu- 1 
leis, it is called, both by Tourne MW Afr 


fort and Linnæaus, Flo radiatu, N 
from the ſemi-florets which gese- 
rally occupy. the circumference, 
margin, or outward part of the 
tower, termed by Linnæus Radius; , 


and reſemble the rays proceeding WW ſen 
from the diſk, or body of the ſc, ¶ ral 
The centre of a radiated com- flo; 


pound Rower, termed by Linnzwu , 
Diſcus, is always compoled of ſo- 


col 
rets, properly ſo called: the cit. dis 
cumference, Radius, generally ef dit 
ſemi-florets, as in milſoil; ſome - fer 
times, of tubular, or hollow fe- co 


rets, unlike thoſe of the centre, 5 


the flower is ſaid to be /gulated, 


or lingulated ; that is, compoſed of 


in blue bottle. In mugwort, and 
cudweed, the partial flowers in the 
circumſerence are naked 5 that 5s 

want 
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petals altogether. 


: 
ompound flower, are generally 
ery numerous, In the following 


7 


examples, they coaſiſt of a deter 
Iminate number. | 


Wild-lettuce, conſiſts of five ſe- 
mi-florets. 

Hemp-agrimony with a fig-wort 
leaf, of twenty florets. 

Hemp-agrimony with long ſage- 
like leaves, eupatorium perfoliatum, 
of fifteen. 

Finger-leaved hemp- agrimony, 
of five, 

Twining hemp - agrimony, of 
four. 

The ſemi-florets in the circum- 
ference, or margin of a radiated 
flower, are commonly indetermi- 
nate in point of number. The 
following are exceptions. 

Arctotis, has twenty. 

Dwarf ſun- flower, twelve. 

Tetragonotheca, and hard- ſeeded 
chryſanthemum, ten. 

Tick - ſeeded ſan - flower, and 
African-ragwort, eight. 

Milfoil, eriocephalus, baſtard-cud- 
weed, /eriphium, figiſveckia, melam- 
podium, chryſagonum, and African- 
marigold, have hve, 

The genus milleria has only one 
ſemi-floret in the margin ; gene- 
rally two, and ſometimes four 
florets in the center, 


The florets and ſemi-florets in 


compound flowers that are not ra- 
Gated, are generally hermaphro- 
dite, that is, have both male and 
ſemale organs within the ſame 
cover. 

In radiated ſlowers, the florets, 
which occupy the centre, are all 
hermaphrodite, or male; the ſemi- 
florets, which conſtitute the rays, or 


* 
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iſ ſm in are always female.. Fide 
he florets and fami-florets of a * EU | 


MascoLvs, Feuinevs, and Her-" 
MAPHRODITUS Flos, © 
The eſſence of a compound 
flower, conſiſting; as we have faid, 
in the union of the an/here, or tops, 
into a cylinder, the genus fubnia, 
although very nearly allied to hemp 
agrimony, and indeed, in every 
other reſpect, like 'a compound 
flower, is very properly referred, 
by Linnzus, to a claſs containing 
ſimple flowers, becauſe the anther 
are ſeparate and diſtinct. = 
All compound flowers are aggre- 
gate. Vide AGCREGATUS Fi. 
The common calix, and common 
receptacle, though generally pre- 
ſent in compound flowers, ſcarce 
enter into the number of eſſential 
characters. The former is wanting 
in globe - thiſtle; the latter in mil. 


leria. | 


| Compound flowers which” con- 


ſtitute the 12th, 13th and 14th 
claſſes in Tournefort's Method, are 
all reduced to the claſs genf, 
in the ſexual ſyſtem. Vid ng. 
Courosiræ. The name of 
a claſs in Hermannus, and Royen, 
as likewiſe of an order in Lindzns's 
Fragments of a Natural Method}; 
conſiſting of plants which. agree in 
the general characters above eng- 
merated, | 
A particular deſcription of this 
order 1s given under the article 
Spngenefia, which includes. all the 
compound flowers. Vide Syngenefia. 
The moſt accurate and compleat 
obſervations on this difficult claſs of 
plants, are thoſe of Vaillant, and 
Pontedera, particularly the former, 
who confining his reſearches ta 
that part of the vegetable King- 


dom, publiſhed his diſcoveries and 
| | method, 
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method of arrangement in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris, from 1718 to 1722. This 
method, which conſiſts of four ſec- 


tious, and is conſtructed from the 


diſpoſition of the flowers on the 
ſpot-lalks, includes not only the 
compound flowers, properly ſo call- 
ed; (I mean thoſe which anſwer to 
the. deſcription given above,) but 
Bkewiſe all the flowers which, like 
teazel and ſcabious, form a head, 
and are contained within a common 
calix, or flower-cup. The four 
ſections juſt mentioned, are ſubdi- 
2455 into twenty-three Tubaltzrn 
eEtions, from the figures of the 
common and proper calix, and 
common receptacle ; from the di- 
viſion of the ſtem, or ſtalk, from 
the number and regularity, or ir- 
regularity of the petals; from the 
crown of the ſeeds, and ſubſtance 
of the fruit. dy 
Pontedera, in one of his Bota- 
rical Diſſertations, divides, like 
Tournefort, the family of the com- 
round flowers, which he terms 
Conglobali, into three claſſes ; thoſe 
with ſemi-florets; thoſe with florets; 
and thoſe with a mixture of both. 
Theſe claſſes, which are ſubdivided 
into 24 ſections, from an attention 
to the figure of the common recep- 
tacle, and of the partial, or proper 
calix of each leſſer flower, would 


have been true natural diviſions, if 


the author had not, like Vaillant, 


improperly introduced into the ſe- | 


cond, ſcabious, teazel, and blue 
daizy, which are entirely forcign 


to the family of the compound |. 
flowers, | 
Thus we have ſeen, that former 


authors arranged the compound 


"Bowers either from the manner in 


E Oo 
which they are ſupported; or borne 
on their foot-ſtalks, as J. Bauhin, 
Vaillant, Ray, and Johnſton; ot 
from the figute and regularity, or 
irregularity of the petals, as Tour- 
nefort, Pontedera, and Rivinns. 
Linnzus, to preſerve the aniformit 
of his ſyſtem, has conſtrued his 
rſt, or primary diviſions of the 


compound flowers, from the differ- 


ent ſexes of the florets; which he 


terms polygamy ; the ſubaltern di. 


viions are conſtructed from the 
figure of the petals, the diſpoſition 
of the flowers, the pappur, or crown 
of the Teed, the common recep- 
tacle, and other circumſtances, 
which characterize the ſubaltern 
diviſions in other authors. | 

CONCEPTACULUM, are- 
ceiver ; a ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel, with 
one valve, which opens from bot- 
tom to top on one fide, and has no 
ſuture for faſtening, cr attaching 
the ſeeds within it. This term oc- 
curs in the Philo/cphia Botanica, 
and the other early works of Lin- 
nus. In the Delineatio Plante, 
prefixed to the ſecond part of his 
Syſtem of Nature, and the lateſt 
editions of the Genera Plantarum, 
Folliculus is ſubſtituted in its place. 
Vide Fol lic utus. 

It is exemplified in roſe-bay, red 
jafmine, Virgin lan ſilk, dog's-bane, 
and ſwallow- wort. | 

In this ſpecies of ſeed- veſſel, the 
ſeeds are faſtened to a teceptacle 
within the fruit, hence called the 
receptacle, or ſeat of the ſceds. 
Vide RECEPTACULUM. 

CONGLOBATUS Flos, from 
con, together, and p/obus, a. bail; 
growing topether' in form of 4 
ſphere, or globe. Pontedera's term 
for the compound flowers of 1 out- 

f uc fort, 


2 © 
veſort and Linnæus; the flowers 
forming a head, capitati, of, Ray. 
Vide ComPoSITUS Flos, &. 
CONGLOMERAT.LFloxs. 
Flowers growing on a branching 
foot-ſtalk, to which they are irre: 
gularly, but cloſely connected. I his 
mode of infloreſcence, as Linnzus 
terms it, is oppoſed to that: in 
which the flowers are, irregularly 
and looſely ſupported on their foot- 
ſtalks, hence termed. a diffuſe ; pa- 
nicle. Jide PaxICULA. | 
The term is exemplified in ſe- 
veral of the graſſes, particularly in 
ſome ſpecies of poa, feſcue-grals, 
and ogrojtis, Jide GRAMINAs 
CONGREG ATE, congregare, 
to gather together; the 15th claſs 
in Profeſſor Haller's. Natural Me- 
chod, conſiſting of plants which 
have a number of flowers placed 
within a common calix, under each 


ſeed. 


It is exemplified in v0 
daiſy, ſcabious, and the compoun 
flowers of Linnzus, and other vo 


taniſts. ide Courosirus Flat. 
CONIFE EE, from con, A 
£996 2485 fers to bear; cane bear- 
plants. name 'of th Akty. 
4 5 in Linnzus" 8 Fragments 
of: 4 Tatural, Method, confitiig of 
plants, whoſe female flowers; pla 
cd at a diſtance from the male, 
either on the ſame, or diſtin rogts, 
are formed into a cone. In o_ 
character, the only one expreſle 
in the title, the plants in queſtign 
ſeem to be nearly allied to the Nl, 
mily of the moſſes, from whit 
however, they are _ealily diffi 5 
guiſhed by their habit, 43 well is 
by the ſtructure of the ſmall fawers 
in which the ſtamina are nonite 
below into a cylinder, and dilling 


of which is placed a ſingle naked 


at top. 
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The Genera 3 in this Order are ven: viz, we be F 
Linnæan Genera. | * 40 "Enghſp. Nangsy" 4843 
Cupre//u us FATTY — Cy yprefs. 5 TY 444 * 0 1 
Epbedra,, — — . W os 
Eguiſerum,, — — Ho ſe- tall. c View. — T4 
Juniperus Dr N uniper, | Pp 
Pinus — — — ir, Pine, Cedar, Larch. 
Taxus W — — Yew- tree.. . 4 454" 
TO — —— Arbor-Vitæ. bee, T Fadi wap 


The Saks of this order are | 
molly of the ſhrub and tree kind, 
and retain their leaves all the year, 
Horſe-tail is an Adee peren- 
vial; ſome ſorts of larch and fir- 
tees loſe, their leaves during the 
winter, 

Ihe form of theſe plants is ge- 
nerally conic, and extremely beau- 


ä 
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Bratichts,” which cover * ech 
even to the rodts, and extend them 


ſelves horizontally, and ircolar) 
Hike ſo many rays. 7 7 


"The height of ſome ſpecies of 
horſe- tail does not exceed half a 


foot; that of ſome pines a roach 
to a hundred. K 1 ay 


The Roors are Hort, Madch- 


Wul, from the diſpoſition of the | 


ing, nog very Abrous, and 0 
Zn 


C © 


horizontally. 
The Srzus and Braxcars are 
cyliodric. 2 
The Baxx is thin, and ſplit in- 


to ſhort ſlender ſcales. 
The Woop, ex that of the 
 yew-tree, poſſeſſes little hardneſs. 
The Buss are of a conic form, 
and naked, or without ſcales. 
The Leaves are entire, ſmall, 
and thick, frequently triangular, 
and generally pointed. Juniper 
has a prickly, or thorny leaf. 
With reſpe& to fituation, they 
admit of great variety, being either 
alternate, oppoſite, placed in whirls 
round the item, or collected into 
ſmall bundles, which proceed from 
a ſingle point. This laſt is parti- 
ly exemplified in the larch and 
ine-trees; in the former of which, 
fix or eight leaves, in the latter, 
from two to five, are produced to- 
gether all along the ſtem and 
branches, out of a very fine mem- 
branous rt of ſheath. The firſt 
leaves, however, of theſe ſame 
trees, are ſingle, and without any 
ſheath, like thoſe of the fir and 
yew: the young branches too of 
the larch-tree, which emerge from 
the middle of the bundles, have 
their leaves fingle in like manner. 
The leaves are placed upon the 
branches without any ſenſible foot- 
ſtalk; in horſe-tail,, and ſhrubby 
horſe-tail, they form a ſheath, 
glove, round the ſtern. | 
Small Srir or, or ſcales, are 
obſerved at the origin of the young 
branches of pine and fir- trees; and 
of the ſmall bundles of leaves of 
the larch. | 
_ Theſe plants, like the moſſes, 
are not covered with any fort of 


mh. 72 
The Frowzns in this order, ar 
univerſally male and female. Theſe, 


arbor-vitz, are placed at a diſtance 
from each other, upon the ſame 


ced upon diſtinct plants. In the 
pine, fir, and larch trees, the 
male flowers are collected into a 
ſpike, or cone, at the end of the 
branches ; in the other plants of 
this order, they proceed ſingly from 
the wings of the leaves, or the ter. 
mination of the branches. The 
female flowers are generally col. 
lected into a cone; in yew-tree, 
and ſhrubby horſe-tail, they are 
ſingle, and terminate the branches, 
The Car1x of the male flowers 
is catkin; of the female, a cone. 

The PeTaLs in this order are 
wanting; except in the female 
flowers of juniper, which have three 
rigid, ſharp, and permanent petals. 


from three to twenty, and upwards; 
united by their filaments into 2 
cylinder, or pillar, which riſes out 
of the centre of the calix. 

The AxnTHER&®, or tops, are 
ere, diſtin, of a round form, 
and divided into internal partitions, 
or cells, which, in the diferent 
genera, are in number, from two 
to ten. 

The Szzp-Bups in this order, 
are generally numerous, and placed 
betwixt. the ſcales of the cone, 
which ſerve for a calix. From 
each ſeed- bud ariſes a very ſhort 
cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with 2 
ſimple figma, of a conic form. 
Theſe plants have properly no 
fruit, or ſeed - veſſel; the ſeeds be- 
ing naked, and involved only by 


pubeſcence, or down, * | 


the ſcales of the calix. Theſe 
ſcales, 


in the fir, pine, larch, cypreſs, and 


root; in the reſt, they are produ- 


The STamina are in number | 


ſcales, which compoſe the cone, 
are in the pine, of a bony nature, 


lad almoſt united; in the fir, larch, 


arbor-vitz, and cypreſs, they are 
of a ſubſtance like leather; and in 


SF juoiper they are anited, and be- 


come fleſhy, and ſucculent like a 
berry. The calix, or cone of 


E ſhrubby horſe-tail, becomes like- 


wiſe a kind of berry, with a flight 
opening at top, from whence are 
diſcovered its two acute, egg-ſhaped 
ſeeds. Laſtly, from.the bottom of 
the calix of the female flowers of 
yew, is produced a coloured ſuc- 
culent receptacle, which ſurrounds 


the greateſt part of a ſingle oblong 


ſeed, and is only open at top. 

The Szz0s in this order, being 
nouriſhed, as in a ſeed-veſſel, by 
the ſcales of the cone, cr common 
calix, differ in nothing from the 
germina, or ſeed buds. In pine, 
fir, larch, and arbor- vitæ, the ſeeds 
are hard like a ſtone, or nut, and 
crowned with a large membrana- 
ceous wing, of an oblong figure, 
contained within the ſcales of the 
cone. | | 
Each ſeed is furniſhed with two 
covers; the external, bard, and bony; 


the internal, pulpy, of an oval forin, 


white, very thick, and without any 
aperture, or opening. PESTS. 
The female flowers, and conſe- 
quently the fruit and feeds of the 
horſe-tail, a ſort of fern, have not 
yet been diſcovered. The fructi- 
fications of the male flowers being 
diſpoſed on the ſtalks, in form of 
2 cone, poſſibly determined Lin- 
næus to arrange the plant in this 
natural order. | 
Mott of the cone-bearing plants 
are refinous, or gummy. Theie 
pums, have a bitter taite, but a 
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incenſe which proceeds from a ſpe- 
cies of juniper, with yellow-frvit. - 
By cutting the trunk, and the 
largeſt branches of the common 
juniper, during the great beats, 
there flows a gum, called ſandarac, 
which is brought to us from-Africa, 
where the trees grow very large. 
and in great quantities. This ſan- 
darac is called by ſome, the Ara- 
bian {andarac, or varniſh; by others, 
the varniſh-gum, or gum-janiper, 
and is of more uſe to artiſts, than 
in phyſic. 17 N CIR; 
From the larch- tree is extracteil 
what we erroneouſly call Venice 
turpentine, This ſubſtanee, or 
natural bal ſam, flows, at firſt, with+ 
out inciſion; when it has done 
dropping, the poor people Wh 
wait in the ſir woods, make inci- 
ſions at about two or three feet from 
the ground, into the trunk of the 
trees, into which they fix narrow 
troughs, about twenty inches long. 
The end of theſe troughs is hols 
lowed, like a ladle; and in the 
middle is à ſmall hole bored, fos 
the turpentine to run into @ re. 
ceiver, which is placed below it, 
As the gummy ſubſtance runs from, 
the trees, it paſles along the ſloping 
gutter, or trougb, to the ladle, — 
from thence runs through the holes, 
into the receiver. The people wha 
gather it, viſit the trees morui 
and evening, from the end of May 
to September, to colle& the ture 
pentine out of the receivers. When 
it flows out of the tree, Venice - 
turpentine is clear, like water, and 
of a yellowiſh White; but, as it 
grows older, it thickens, and be- 
comes of à citron colour. It is. 
| progured in greatet abundance, 1 


5 
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| the neighbourhood of Lyons, and 
46 the valley of St. Martin, near 
Lucers, in Switzerland. 
Prom the wild pine, or pineaſter, 
is extracted the common turpen- 


tine, which is (chiefly uſed by the 
farriers; and from which is dined | 
the oil of that name. The fiber 


and more valuable part of the di- 
MHillation comes firſt, and is calſed 
the ſpirit; What is left at the bot- 
tom of the ſtill, is the common reſin. 
The pitch-tree, a ſpecies of fir, 
aces the ſubſtance from which 
it derives its name. „ cf I 
From the white and black ſpruce 
firs of North-America, oozes a fine 
clear terpentine, of a ſtrong ſcent, 
with which the native Indians are 
ſaid” to cure green wounds, and 
ſome internal diſorders. That par- 
ticularly of the firſt fort, called by 
Charlevoix, Epineile Blanche, or 
white prickly fir, is affirmed to be 
a ſovercign remedy in fevers, and 
pains of the breaſt and ſtomach. 
The large branches of the larch- 
tree, beſides its turpentine, pro- 
dute ſeveral ſmall grains like ſugar, 
which poſſeſſing the purgative qua- 
liry of manna, have likewiſe ob- 
tained its name. 
Taken internally, theſe plants 
are warming, aperient, ſudoriſic, 
diuretic, ſlomachic, and antiſeptic. 
An ait impregnated with their bal- 
ſamic exhalations, is reckoned very 
ſubutary to con ſuniptive habits. 
Juniper- berries,” and the gum of 
the larch, give utine a" fragrant 
ſmelt” like that of 'violets, The 
cones; or ſemale heads of the cy- 
preſs, | improperly called cypreſs- 
nuts; are highly aſtringent. Jant- 
per-wood- is ſudorific in decoction, 
and ſragrant when burnt; for which 
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. 
{ purpoſe it is frequently uſed ip 
| en 


* 


houſes,” to prevent peſtilential dif. 
orders, and other infections. 
Applied externally, the refing 
particularly thoſe of the pitch ang 
larch trees, are anodyne, deterfive; 
and antiſeptic. By its bitterneſs, 
the eil Fane effectually de. 


{ firoys worms. A decoction in milk, 


| 


of the nuts or feeds of the will 
pine, otherwiſe called pineaſter, of 
of the extremities of the branches 
pulled in ſpring, is ſaid, with 
proper regimen, to cure the moſt 
confirmed and inveterate” ſcurvy, 
& decoction of juniper-berries, is 
proper for fortifying the ſtomach; 
chat of the wood is employed, like 


| a decottion of ſaſſaftas, to promote 


ſweat, and purify the blood. The 
| Came medicine, with crude anti- 
| mony, cures that ſtage of the vene- 
real difeaſe, in which the face iz 

entirely covered over with ulcerons 
puſtules. Half an ounce of Venice 
turpentine,” mixed in a clyſter, pre- 

cents a mortification in putrid and 
8 dyſenteries. The ſame 
fübſtance is fpecifte in fuppreſſions 
r 
From the feeds,” or nuts of the 
cultivated pine, fs drawn by er- 
preffion an oil, which is equal, in 
point of excellence, to that obtain- 
ed from hazel-nuts. Theſe ſame 
nuts, or kernels, ate frequently 
ſerved up in deſerts, daring the 
winter-ſeaſoh, in Italy; © formerly 
they were uſed in medicine in this 
country; but of late years, the 
piſtacia nuts have been generally 
ſubſtituted in their place. Of the 
ſoft white ſubſtance, commonly 
called alburnum, which, in trees, 
hes betwixt the wood and inner 
bark, the Swedes prepare a 92 
n e a 
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chat is eſteemed a great delicacy, 


and much uſed in ſpring. In times 


of ſcarcity, a ſort oi bread is made | have 


of the bark. Fas 19s 
Of juniper-berries, and the tops 
of the branches of a ſpecies of Ca- 
nadian pitch-tree, is prepared a 
very ſafe and wholeſome” wine. 
The wood of theſe plants is 
tender, light, not liable to corrupt, 
of a fragrant ſmell, and beautiful 
reddiſh colour. The wood of the 
yew-tree is very hard, 2 ſul- 
ceptible of a good poliſh, and poſ- 
ſeſſes a red colour, which, for 
beauty, may vie with any of the 
foreign woods. S "Ys 
The white Canadian pines, ſays 
Charlevoix, ſhoot out, at the upper 
extremity, a kind of muſhroom, 
which the natives call Guorigue, 
and uſe. with ſucceſs again dif- 
orders of the breaſt, and in dyſen- | 


teries. | 

Of the four ſorts of Canadian 
firs, enumerated the ſame au- 
thor, the white prickly ſort, and 
that called La Peruſſe, are excel - 
lent for maſts, eſpecially the firſt, 
which is alſo extremely fit for car- | 
penter's work. oy Hes 

The fort, termed La Peru/e, is 
gummy, but yields not à quantity 
lufficient to made uſe of; its 
wood remains long in the ground 
without rotting, which renders it 
extremely fit for paling, of ipclo- 
ſures. The bark is excellent for 


tained their name. 3 
"The iſland of Cyprus is ſaid to 


received its' name from the 
cypreſs trees, which grow there in 
very great abundance. SEE: 
'The timber -of the. horizontal 
cypreſs, a native of the Levant, is 
ſaid to reſiſt worms, moths; and 
all putrefaction; and to laſt many 
centuries. The coffins. in which 
the Athenians uſed to bury their 
heroes, were made, ſays Thucy- 
dides, of this wood, as were like- 
wife the cheſts © contaiving the 
Egyptian mummies. The doors 
of St. Peter's church, at Rome, 
were originally of the fame mate 
rial. Theſe, after laſting eleven 
hundred years, at the end of which 
time they diſcovered not the ſmall- 
eſt tendency to' corruption, were 
removed by the order of Pope Eu- 
8 the fourth, and gates of 
raſs ſubſtituted in their place. 
- The fame tree is by many emt- 
nent authors recommended as im- 
ving and meliorating the air by 
its balſamic and aromatic exhala- 
tions ; upon which account, many 
of the antient phyficians of the 
eaſtern countries uſed to ſend-their 
patients, who were "troubled with 
weak lungs, to the iſland of Can- 
dia, where "theſe trees grew in 
ere and where, from 
the ſalubrious air alone, very few 
failed of a cure. 
| the ſame ifland, ſays Miller 


tanners, and the Indians make a 
dye of it, reſembling that of a 

o 

The branches of the white and 
black ſpruce - rs, are uſed by the 
inhabitants of North-America, in 
making their ſpruce- beer; from 
which circumſtance the trees ob- 


the trees in queſtion were fo lu- 
crative a commodity, that the plan- 
tations were called Dos Filiæ, the 
felling of one of them being 
reckoned a daughter's portion, 
Cypreſs, ſays Mr. Pococke, is 
the only tree that grows towards 
the top of Mount Lebanon, and 
11 being 
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being nĩpped by the cold, does not 
— 5 ſpirally, but like a_ ſmall 
oak. 

The leaves of common ſavin, a 
ſpecies of juniper, are much uſed 
by farriers for deſtroying worms in 
horſes, ; 

The red wood of Bermudas Ce- 
dar, the Juniperus Bermudiana of 
Linnzus, commonly known in 
England by the name of cedar 
wood, is uſed for making pencils, 
as likewiſe for wainſcotting rooms, 
and making flair-caſes. It is re- 


 markable that the worms are never 


found to eat the bottoms of veſ- 
ſels built with this wood, as they 
do thoſe built with oak; fo that 
for the uſe of the Weſt-India ſeas, 
cedar ſhips are preferable to all 
Others ; but they are not equally 
fit to be employed as ſhips of war; 
the wood being ſo brittle as to ſplit 


to pieces with a cannon- ball. 


The peaſants in Switzerland, 
make torches for burning, of the 
wood of a mountain pine, Which 
grows naturally in that country, 
and is hence denominated the torch 

ine. 
' Cedar of Lebanon is the Pinus 
Cedrus of Linnzus, and the Larisx 
Cedrus of Tournefort. The truth 
is, that this curious tree bears the 
leaves of the larch ; but as the fir, 
pine, larch, and cedar, are all ar- 
ranged by Linnæus, under the ge- 
nus Pinus, he could not, without 
erecting a new genus, make the 
cedar in any other teſpect, con- 


C oO 
were both ſpecies of the ſam 
genus. 2 

The wood of this 'celebrated 
tree, which s naturally on 
Mount Libanus, in Syria, and ng 
where elſe, is accounted proof 
againſt all N of animal 
bodies; and ſaid to yield an oil, 
excellent for preſerving books and 
writings, It is thought by Lord 
Bacon, to continue ſound a thon: 
ſand years. The ſtatue of Diana, 
in the famous temple at Epheſus, 
is affirmed to have of this va- 
luable material, as was moft of the 
timber-work of that wonderful 
ſtructure. In the temple of Apollo, 
at Utica, there was found cedar. 
wood near two thouſand years old, 

The largeſt cedar, mentioned by 
Dr. Pococke, meaſured twenty: 
four feet in circumference, ' Pl, 

For particulars concerning this 
curious plant, the reader is refer- 
red to Pococke's, Rauwolf's, Le 
Brun's, and MaundreVs Travels. 

The wood of a pitch-tree, with 
an erect fruit, which the natives 
of Provence term Serento, is pre- 
ferred to every other, for making 
violins, and,other ſtringed muſica 
inſtruments, 5 

CONTORTAZE, from con, to- 
gether, and orqueo, to twiſt ; twilt- 
ed plants. The name of the thir- 
tieth order in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 
filing of plants which have 2 
ſingle petal that is twiſted, a Bee 


need with the Jarch, than as they 


a 


bent towards one fide, 


Si”; 
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Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
L in Sas 89 > O NI. 
Plants . twiſted F lowers, having 4 Stamina, and on Sryle, 
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TS Linnzan Genera, 
{4 ber a, 

Whites. 

ar denias 

eni pa. 

jcrocnuemum. 

Nerium, 

Periphoca, * 

„„ 

/ Ane 
inca, 
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— Oleander, or Roſe-Bay. 
— Virginian Silk. 
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F 
Plants with ate Flawers, having five aun and ſcarce any 


his | Style. 

et · WApocynum, — — Dog's- bane. 
Le Wichpias, — — — Swallow-wort. 
. ameraria. 

ich eropegia. ; 

re · WP lumeria, — — Red Jaſmine, 
11 5 tapelia. 

1 


it and * I of the Plants 


ſome genera, pulpy, and ſuccu- 


to· of this Order. lent. 

vit. The Brancnss are ſometimes 
ir- This order furniſhes trees, ſhrubs, | placed alternate, ſometimes oppo- 
rag- and fat ſucculent plants, ſome of | fite. In cynanchum, ceropegia, and 
con- Fwhich retain their leaves during | Virginian-filk, the branches are 
of he winter, The herbaceous ve- | twitted like thoſe of convolvulas, + 


Lip 


getables in this order are generally 


inial. 


| The RoomTs are ſometimes 
branching ; but commonly fleſhy, 
garniſhed with 


ſucculent, and 
fibres, or firings, like thoſe of 
turnep. 

Ihe Srzus are round, and in 


to the left, in a direction oppoſite 
to the apparent diurnal motion of 
the ſun. 
The Bvups are of a conic form, 
and naked, or without ſcales. 
The Leaves are ſometimes al- 


ternate, ſometimes placed oppoſite 


in pairs; and not ſeldom ſurround 
H 2 the 


— 
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the ſtem in whirls. They are at- 
tached to the branches by a cylin- 
drical foot-ſtalk, which is ſhort, 
and frequently united to the foot- 
ſtalk of the oppoſite leaf. In the 
genus ffapelia, which confiſts en- 
tirely of fat ſucculent plants, the 
leaves are nothing elſe than certain 
protuberances of a conic form, that 
are produced on the fides of the 
branches, and ſpread open hori- 
zontally, ending in acute points, 
Jn ſome other genera of this order, 
when the ftalks are very old, the 
leaves become ſo ſmall, as fre- 
quently to, elude the fight. At 
the origin of the foot ſtalk of the 
leaves, in ſome ſpecies of dog's- 
bane, and ſwallow-wort, are pro- 
duced two or three very ſmall 
fliipulz, or ſcales, on each fide of 
the branches. Two pretty large 
ſcales, of the ſame kind, are obſer- 
ved in ſome ſpecies of tabern@mon- 
Jana. - 

The deſenſive and offenfive wea- 
pons in this order are a downy fort 
of pubeſcence, and fimple, or fork- 
ed prickles, which, in ſome ge- 
nera, iſſue from the wings, or an- 
gles, of the leaves. 

The FLowers are hermaphroe 
dite, and ftand either ſingly upon 
their foot-italks, as in periwinkle ; 
or are collected into umbels, and 
cluſters, corymbi; as in fabernæ- 
montana, and cameraria. Theſe 
bunches, or collections of flowers, 
ſometimes terminate the branches, 
as in red jaſmine; ſometimes pro- 
ceed fromthe angles of the branches, 
or leaves, as in tabernamontana, 
and echites, and ſometimes ſtand at 
the fide of the wings, without 
iſſuing from them, as in ſwallow- 


botaniſts ed um. 


wort, /tapelia, Virginian- ſilk, and | 


Sage Hum. 


CT © 


The FLowtr-cuy is co 


of one leaf, divided almoſt to the 
baſe into five unequal ſegment, 
or pores which embrace each other, 
are permanent; that 1s, accom 
pany the ſeed-bud to its maturity. 
In the genus cerbera, the flower. 
cup conſiſts of five diſtinct ſpread- 


ing ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 


he CoroLLa, or painted innet 
cover of the flower, conſiſts of on 
petal, which in the different ge 
nera, is bell, ſalyer, funnel, oi 


wheel- ſhaped. — 
The Liu, or upper 


part of the petal, is generally 


1 * e 
. 1 * 
, : N 


left, and embrace, or enfold e 
other, like the petals of the ma 
low-tribe. Yide Col unxirzzz 

The Tus, or lower hollow: 


of the petal, is generally long, and 


cylindrical ; ſometimes club - ſhaped 


as in cerbera; and not ſeldom wan 


ing, as in ſwallow-wort, dog 
bane, Virginian-ſilk, and fot 
others. * 

In ſeveral flowers of this orc 


the petal is accompanied with tha 


ſpecies of ſuperfluity termed | 
In the diff 
ent genera, however, it aſſume 
very different appearances. 
oleander, it is à ſhort crown d 
vided into a number of capi 
ſegments, which ſeem rent, or tc 
and terminate the tube of the 
tal. In /apelia, it is a ſtar con 
poſed of five rays, with ragge 
points, which ſurround” the orgat 
of generation. In echites, and! 


Lernæ montana, it" conſiſts of f 
glands which are placed round tl 
germen, or ſeed- bud. In cynancon 


it ſtands erect in the centre of f 


we! 


vided into five equal parts, whic 
are ſlightly bent, or twiſted to th 


E 6 


fel{Wower. In Virginian-filk, it Is vey | 


thefWmall, cut into five indentments, 
its. Wc teeth, at the brim, and ſurrounds 
er, he chaps, Faux, of the petal, In 
Fd 0g's-bane, it is compoſed of five 
ty. mall oval bodies, which riſe from 
ter The bottom of the flower, and ſur- 
ound the ſeed-bud, Laſtly, in 
ſwallow-wort, the nefarium is com- 
del poſed of five ſingular ear-ſhaped 
e bodies, placed within the petals, 
from the bottom of each of which 
iſſues a ſharp horn, bent towards 
the parts of generation, and re- 
ing ſembling a filament without its top. 
di Beſides this very ſingular appear- 
nich ance, the male and female organs 
they are entirely eclipſed by means of a 
ach ſcaly covering which opens every 
nal way, and is termed by Linnzus, 
2 corpuſculum Fruncatum, ; 
The STamina are five in num- 
ber, ſhort, equal, attached at the 
i ſame height to-the tube of the pe- 
aut tal, alternate with its diviſions, 
and oppoſite to thoſe of the calix. 
on The AxTarEeRZ®, or tops, are 
generally erect, and frequently ap- 
den proach ſo as to form a compact 
body, in the middle of the flower. 
In oleander, they are arrow - ſhaped, 
ty and terminated by a long thread. 
me} In dog's-bane, they are divided in 
two at the baſe; and in Hapelia, 
or ſucculent ſwallow-wort, they are 
| flencer, and faſtened on each fide 
on the filament. 3 | 
Cardenia, and ſwallow - wort, 
om have no filaments; in the latter, 
ge the tops are inſerted into the ſcaly 
7 covering mentioned above. 
N The Szep-Bup is either ſingle, 
bY 2s in oleander, or double, as in 
| t periwinkle. In genipa, gardena, 
and microcnemum, it is placed below 


ſection; 


p Fn — 
„ „ 
The STYLe is wanting, or ſcarce. 


firſt, and generally common to two 
ſeed-buds. 5 1 

The STicxa, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle, is frequently double, as in 
periwinkle, and red jaſmine. : 

The Sggp-Vzsszi in ſome ge- 
nera, is a pulpy fruit, of the berry 
and cherry kind; as in genipa, 
rauwolfia, and cerbera; but moſt 
frequently that ſpecies termed by 
Linnzus, conceptaculum, and folli- 
culus, which has one valve, or ex- 
ternal incloſure, opens lengthways 
on one fide, and has not the ſeeds 
faſtened to it. Two of theſe dry 
fruits, with a ſingle cell, compoſe 
the ſeed-veſſel of moſt plants of 
this order, 

The ſeed-veſſel in gardenia, is 
a dry berry; in microcuemun, 2 
capſule with two cells. 

The Srxvs are generally nume- 
rous, and in ſeveral] genera crown- 
ed with a long pappus, or downy 
wing, like that of the .compound 
flowers, by means of which they 
eaſily diſperſe, and ſow themſelves, 
This down is particularly conſpi- 
cuous in dog's-bane, ſwallow-wort, 


oleander. 2 
The plants of this order being 
cut, emit a juice which is gene- 
rally milky, as in  dog's-bane ; 
ſometimes of a greeniſh white, as 


From the circumilance af their 


greateſt part are deemed poiſon» 
ous ; repeated obſervations having 
eſtabliſhed this aphoriſm, that 
milky plants, except. thoſe: of the 


the receptacle, or ſeat of the flower. 
Wl Gruen inferum. 


plain compound flowers, as the 
n - dandelion, 


perceptible, in plants of the ſecor d 
ſingle in thoſe of the 


Aapelia, Virginian-filk, echires, and 


in ſwallow- wart, and periwinkle. 


abounding in this milky juice, the 


. O, 

dandelion, and nipple-wort, are 
generally of a baneful deſtructive 
nature, and bught, at leaſt, to be 
adminiſtered with caution. The 
moſt dangerous plants in this order 
are the following, rauwolfia, cer- 
bera, red-jaſmine, - tabernemontana, 
Virginian-filk, dog's-bane, cynan- 
chum, and ceropegia. 

With reſpect to their ſenſible 
qualities, they are bitter, particu 
larly the ſeeds, roots, and bark, 
in which reſides their principal 
virtue, An infuſion of any of theſe 

arts in cold water, taken in very 
mall quantity, i innocent, and 


ed, it becomes emetic; and, if ſtil] 
increaſed, mortal. 

The milky juice which flows 
from the ſtalks and leaves of all the 
ſpecies of dog's-bane, is ſuppoſed 
to be hurtful, if taken inwardly ; 
but does not raiſe bliſters on the 
ſkin, as the juice of ſpurge, and 
other acrid plants. 

The down, or cotton, which 
ſurrounds the ſeed, is uſed in 
France for ſtuffing of eaſy chairs, 
and making quilts; which being 
extremely ligh! and warm, are a 
very proper covering for perſons 
aMiQted with the gout, 

Egyptian dons Vans, with ſpiked 
flowers, grows plentifully near 
Alexandria, and produces a cotton, 
or down, which is uſed as fur, to 
adorn the robes of perſons of qua- 
lity. The leaves of this plant, 
ſays Lemery, being ſtamped, and 
applied as a cataplaſm, are reckon- 
ed proper to reſolve cold tumours. 
The juice makes the hair come off; 
and uſed externally, is a remedy 
for diſorders of the ſkin ; but given 
inwardly, is a poiſon ; for it purges 
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purgative; if the doſe is augment- 


* — 
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with ſuch ſharpneſs and violence; 


as to cauſe bloody-fluxes that pron 
mortal. The leaves are a poison 
to dogs, wolves, and other ani 
mals. | 3 
Common ſwallow-wort is fe. 


its ſuppoſed virtue. The root, 
which 1s the only part. uſed in me. 
dicine, is alexipharmic, ſudorißc, 
and opening; in malignant fever, 
the decoction of an ounce in a pint 
of common water, is ſaid to be 
preferable to ſcorzonera, 

The falſe, or baſtard ipecacuanha, 
a poiſonous root brought out. of 
America for the true ipecacuanha, 
and ſometimes unhappily admi- 
niſtered as ſuch, is the root of 3 
ee of ſwallow-wort, termed by 

innæus, a/clepias caraſſavica. The 
two roots, however, may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed ; that of the baſtard 
kind is compoſcd of a great num- 
ber of ſmall fibres ; whereas the 
true plant of that name has jointed 
fleſhy roots, which run deep into 
the ground. We 

The wood of the ahouai, a ſpe- 
cies of cerbera, which grows natu- 
rally in Brazil, and the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies, ſtinks moſt abomina- 
bly ; and the ſeeds, or kernels, are 
a ſtrong emetic poiſon. The la- 
dians know of no antidote to expel 
this poiſon, and are ſo cautious, 
that they never uſe the wood of 
the tree for fucl, DES 

 Round-leaved Montpelier ſcam- 
mony, a ſpecies of cynanchuty 
abounds with a milky juice, which 
is of a purgative nature, and when 
concreted, has been frequently fold 
for true Aleppo ſcammony. 


All the ſpecies of roſe-bay, or 


oleander, are ſuppoſed to have 2 


poilon- 


quently called tame-poiſon, . fronf 


0 


—— — the larger 
ranches, when burnt, emit a very 
diſagreeable ſmell, which generally 
indicates ſomething noxious. Galen 


relates, that the common oleander, 


taken internally, is deadly; and | 


ſome late obſervations have evinced, 
that the water in- which the leaves 
are macerated, is a mortal poiſon 
to ſheep. Notwithſtanding theſe 
facts, more noxious qualities have 
been aſcribed to this genus of 
plants than fall to its ſhare. The 
honey about Trebiſond is reckoned 
very unwholſome ; occaſioned, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, by the bees extract- 
ing it from the flowers of the ole- 
ander; but this is entirely a miſ- 
take; for, Tournefort has fully 
informed us, that it is not from 
the flowers of oleander, but from 
thoſe of the chamærhododendros, a 
ſpecies of dwarf roſe- bay, that the 
noxious juice in queſtion is ex 
tracted, | 

Dr. Haſſelquiſt, in his Travels 
to the Eaft, obſerves, that oleander 
grows in great abundance in Egypt, 
and the eaſtern countries, and poſ- 
ſeſſes all the qualities of the tree 
of the righteous, commemorated 
by David, in the firſt pſa:m, 

The bark 'of a ſpecies of Ma- 
labaroleander, termed codaga- pala, 
by the natives, is mentioned by 
Adanſon, as a ſpecific in violent 
dyſenteries. 

The milky juice of all the ſpecies 
of red jaſmine, is extremely cauſtic. 
If, in cutting off any of the branche: 
of theſe plants, the knife is not 
immediately cleaned, the juice will 
ſuddenly corrode it, and in a very 
little time, turn the blade almoit 


black, The ſame ſubſtance drop- 


C0 


; ped on linnen, has the effect of the 


ſtrongeſt aqua-fortis,”* * 

The powdered bark of a ſpecies 
of African ſwallow-wort, termed 
by the natives beidel/ar, mixed with 
charcoal of the ſame root, is an 
excellent cauſtic. An. infuſion in 
cold water, of this root, is employed 
with ſucceſs, againſt the bites of 
ſerpents, and other venomous crea- 
tures. | 

CONUS, a cone. A ſpecies of 
fruit, or ſcaly ſeed · veſſel, ſo termed 
by Tournefort, and other botaniſts.” 
Linnæus has ſubſtituted Sr ROE us 
in its place, which ſee. 

CORCULUM, a diminutive, 


The eſſence of a ſeed, and principle 
of life of the future plant, attached 


It conſiſts of two parts, termed by 
Linnæus Plumula, and Roftellum. 
The former is the radicula of Grew, 
and other naturaliſts, Yide Pru- 
MULA, and RoOSTELLUM. 
embryo of the- future vegetable; 
and is attached by two trunks of 
veſſels, to the lobes, at their union. 
The firſt of its two parts mounts 
upwards, and becomes the trunk.' 
The other ſtrikes into the ground, 
and is the rudiment of the root. 
The lobes and heart of the ſeed are 


other ſeeds of that claſs, eſpecially 
after remaining ſome time in water, 
or earth. Jae CoTYLEepon, GER - 
MIN AT 10, and VEGETATIO. | 

Tae principle of life is ſeated 
either at the ſummit, or'baſe of 
the ſeed, From this eircamitance 
are conſtructed the two firſt claſſes 


in Cæſalpinus's Method, contaig- 
ing trees and ſhrubs only. | 


H 4 COROLLA; 


from car, the heart; a little heart. 


to, and contained within the lobes. 


The Corculum is, in fact, th? 


diſtinctly viüble in the bean, and 
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COROLLA, a wreath, or little 
crown. Linnzus's name for the 
beautiful painted leaves of the 
Bower, which fland within the 
* or cup, and are ſupported 

It. 

"This conſpicuous and principal 
part of the fruftification, 1s de- 
fined to be the expanſion, or con- 
tinuation, of the fine inner bark of 
the plant, and conſiſts of two parts, 
the petal, and nefarium ; the laſt 
of which, however, is rather a 
ſtriking ſaperfluity, or occaſional 
appendage, than a neceſſary part 
of every flower. | 

The petals, ſays Tournefort, are 
thoſe leaves which 51 excel | 
the other parts of the plant in 
beauty, and colour, and never, 
like the flower- cup, become a cover, 
or veſſel, to the ſeed. 

Theſe charaQters ſerve in moſt 
Caſes to diſtinguiſh the coro!/a from 
the calix; but the petals, as in 

on- flower, are not always co- 
loured; and the tube of the petal, 
in the genus /e/ago, incloſes, or in- 
volves, the ſeed. In ſuch doubtful 
. Caſes as theſe, we muſt have re- 
courſe to a more certain mark of 
diſtinction; and it is this: The 
petals, and ſtamina, are always 
ranged alternately ; the diviſions 
of the calix and flamina are placed 
oppoſite. This rule determines 
with preciſion, in ſuch flowers as 
want either the calix, or petals, 
Thus, in pellitory, wild orach, ard 
nettle, one of the two covers is 
wanting. Which is it? Am I to 
infer that the fingle cover preſent 
is the corolla, becauſe the finer and 


more rung part ?, Nothing 
would be more erroneous than ſach 


0 G 


purſlane, ruellia, and bell - ſower W- 


Which generally have both covers, 

are found occafionally to loſe the 
petals, but never the calix. How 
then am I to proceed ? Apply the 
rule mentioned above. I do ſo, 
and finding the diviſions of the only 
cover that is preſent, to ſtand op. 
poſite to the ſtamina, I conclude | 
that cover to be the calix. 

That the rule juſt mentioned, is 
founded in the natural ſituation of 
the parts in queſtion,” will appear, 
by examining any number of com- 
plete flowers in the fourth and fifth 
claſſes of Linnzus's Sexual Method. 
In the former of theſe claſſes, the 
number four, in the other, the 
number five, is predominant ; and, 
as both covers are preſent, the op- 
poſttion and alternation alluded to, 
become diſtinctly viſible, 

The petal, which, as we have 
ſaid, conſtitutes the principal part 
of the corolla, ſurrounds both or- 
gans of generation; and conſiſts 
either of one piece, as in lilly of 
the valley ; or of many, as in the 
tulip. In the firſt caſe, it is called 
a monopetalous corolla; in the ſe- 
cond, polypetalous, from the Greek 
numerals, - one and many, com- 
pounded with petal, a word of the 
ſame origin, A flower which has 
no petals, is termed by botaniſts, 
apetalous. Viae Ar ETALus Flo 

The lower hollow part of a co- 
rolla of one petal is called the tube; 
the upper ſpreading part, the 
limb; the opening of the tube, the 
chaps, or jaws, faux. Vide TuBus, 
Limpus, and Faux. 

A beil-ſhaped flower, corolla cam- 
fanulata, conſiſts of one petal, 
which is regular, hollow like 2 


a infercace; many flowers, as water- dell, and nearly of the ſame width 


through» 
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Wching, it muſt mean ſomething 


e 0. 


W.irooghout. * Of this kind are! 


bind-weed, deadly night - ſhade, 


rather be inclined to aſſert, that 
it wants the-limb, or upper ſpread- 
ing part; for if tube means any 


hollow. 8 
A funnel-ſhaped flower, corolla 


infundibuliformis, has one regular 
petal, whoſe limb is ſhaped like a 
cone, and ſtands upon a long tube. 
Tobacco, Oleander, thorn-apple, 
and hen-bane, furniſh examples. 

A ſalver- ſhaped flower, corolla 
oy es nay has a plain, or 
fat ſpreading limb, ſtanding on a 
ſtort tube, as in periwinkle, baſtard 
Iychnis, and andro/ace. | 

A wheel-ſhaped flower, corolla 
rotata, conſiſts of a ſingle regular 
petal, which, like the former, has 
a flat, or plain limb, but wants the 
tube altogether, This is exempli- 
fied in borage,  looſe-ſtrife, pim- 
pernel, and mullein. 0 

A gaping- flower, corolla ringens, 
conſſts of one irregular petal, 
ſhaped ſometimes like a maſq ue, as 
in birth- wort, and ſometimes ter 
minated by a tube below, and di- 
vided into two lips above; as in 
lion's-tail, and dead nettle. The 
gap, or opening between the two 
lips, is termed by Linnæus, riddus, 
a gaping, or gtinning. The upper 
lip is wanting in germander. 

Moſt of the flowers in the claſs 
Didjynamia of Linnæus, are of the 
gaping kind. 


The lower tapering part of each, 


petal, in a flower, conſiſting of 
many petals, is termed the claw, 


dog's-bane, and bell-flower, Lin. 


Ius affirms, that the bell-ſhaped 
petal wants the tube. I ſhould 


=. $50; 

the lamina» Vide Uxcuis, and 
Lamink. _ 5 
A croſs-ſhaped flower, corolla cru- 
ciformis, conſiſts of four petals that 
are nearly equal, and fpread at top 
upon claws the length of the calix, 
in form of a croſs, It is exempli: 
fied in ſtock july-flower, moon. 
wort, lady's - ſmock, candy - tuft, © 
and the other flowers of the claſs 
Tetradynamia of Linnæuus. 

A pea-bloom, or butterfly ſhaped” 
flower, corolla papilionacea, is com- 
poſed of four or hve irregular pe- 
tals; the uppermoſt of which re- 
ſembling à ſtandard, is rermed_ 
wexillum ; the lowermoſt, ſometimes 
divided in two, reſembles the keel 
of a ſhip, and is called carina: 
the two ſide petals, termed alæ, or 
wings, ſtand fingle, involve the 
keel, and are generally furniſhed 
at their origin with two appen- 
dages, reſembling ears, Jide VEx- 
ILLUM, Arx, 8 1 

The term is exemplified in pea, 
lupin, vetch, laburnum, and the 
other flowers in the claſs Diadelphia 
of Linnæus. Theſe flowers, from” 
the nature of their fruit, were long 
denominated leguminous, Cordus 
was the firſt who diſtinguiſhed them 
by the name of papilionaceous, 
from their obvious reſemblance to 
a butter- fly. 

Laſtly, an irregular flower, pro- 
rly ſo called, conſiſts of feveral® 
irregular and diflimilar petals, 
which are generally accompanied 
with a neagrium,. Of this kind 
are the aconite, violet, fumatory, 
lark-ſpur, bee flower, orchis, frax- 
inella, balſam, and ſome others. 

The number of petals is deter- 


ungut. The upper ſpreading part, 


mined from the baſe of the corolla; 
the number of ſegments, or divi- 
8 hone, 
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fions, from the middle of the limb, 
or upper ſpreading part of the pe- 
tal. Rivinus's rule on this head, 
is to reckon as many petals, as the 
arts into which the flower, when 
it falls, reſolves itſelf, By this 
criterion, which ſeems, in general, 
to be very exact, are the flowers of 
wood ſorrel, ſpeedwell, pimpernel, 
wild- roſemary, and trientalis, dil- 
covered to conſiſt of one peta], 
though the diviſions are ſo deep, 
and lightly connected, that they 
aſſume the appearance of ſo many 
diſtind petals.— Exception. The 
flower of Vaccinium Oxycoccus, is 
reſolved into four diſtinct leaves, 
which formerly were one. 

Tournefort reckons the flowers 
of the mallow-tribe monopetalous: 
Linnæus, pentapetalous. 

Of poly petalous flowers, ſome 
conſiſt of two petals, as enchanter's 
night-ſhade, and cemmelina; ſome 
have three, as Virginian ſpider- 
wort, and water-ſoldier; ſome four, 
as ſtock jaly-fower, and the other 
croſs-ſhaped flowers; ſome five, as 
marſh-marigold, pæony, and the 
umbelliferous flowers ; others fix, 
as tulip, lilly, and May-apple; 
ſome nine, as tulip-tree, and a 
ſpecies of tea, according to Dr. Hill; 
and ſome conſiſt of an indefinite 
number; as water: lilly, and globe 
tanunculus. 

Segments, or diviſions, are very 
frequent in flowers of one petal, 
which generally have their limb, 
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| ſhade; have each petal divided ig 
two; holofleum, and hypecoum, in 
three; campion, in four ; and ba. 
Rtard-rocket, in five. 


are either waved, as in ſuperb lilly; 
plaited, as m bind-weed ; rowled, 
or turned back, as in fow-bread, 
and climbing African aſparagus; 
or twiſted and bent to one fide, as 
in ſwallow-wort, oleander, peri- 
winkle, Virginian-filk, and the 
remaining genera of the natural 
order Contortæ. Vide ConTorTE, 

In Trientalis, the petals lie over 
one another like tiles; one fide of 
each folding over the next towards 
the right. In gentian, the petals, 
before they are unfolded, Jie over 
each other, in a direction contrary 
to the ſun. x 

In reſpect to equality, the petals 
and ſegments are either equal, when 
the parts are equal in figure, mag- 
nitude, and proportion; as in prim- 
roſe; regular, as in flock july- 
flower, and borrage; unequal, 
when the parts anſwer in propor- 
tion, but not in magnitude, as in 
flowering- ruſn; or irregular, when 
the parts of the limb differ in figure, 
magnitude, or proportion, as in 
aconite, lupine, and dead-nettle, 

The margin, or brim of the pe- 
tals, is either ſawed, as in linden- 
tree, and water plantain; beauti- 
fuily fringed, as in bog-bean, rue, 
and Indian crefs ; notched, crenata, 
as in flax; jagged, or indented at 
the bottom of each divifon, as in 


pr upper ſpreading part, cut into 
five. In flowers that have more | 
than one peta!, theſe diviſons are | 
more rarely to be found, The | 
following, are among the moi te- 
markable inſtances of this kind; 
Eickweid, and enchanter's nigh: 
2 
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round leaved water pimpernel, and 
iton- wood; or covered with a hoe 
downy hair, as in bog- bean, anda 
ſpecies of St. Jobn's-wort. 

In lilly, thorn, and bruuisſelſſa, 


the corolla is very long; in con 


1 
4e 


In reſpect to figure, the petal | 


TO 
— and currant · tree, very 

Ort. 

The baſe of the corolla is gene- 
rally placed cloſe to the flower-cup, 
if there be one; in a very few ge- 
nera, as marvel of Peru, tuberous 
moſchatel, and greater wild bur- 
net, the ſeed-bud 1s interjected be- 
twixt them. 

With reſpect to duration, the 
petals ſometimes fall of imme- 
diately after their expanſion, as 
in herb-chriſtopher, and meadow- 
rue; ſometimes wither on the talk, 
without dropping, as in bell-flower, 
orchis, cucumber, gourd, and bry- 
ony ; ſometimes continue till the 
fruit has attained maturity, as in 
water-lilly ; but moſt commonly fall 
of with the ſtamina, and other 
parts of the flower, before the 
ripening of the fruit. 


In all the plants where the calix 


makes no part of the ſeed- bud, but 
is ſeparated from it, the corolla, 
when attached to the former, con- 
fiſts of ſeveral diſtinct pieces; and 
the calix is always of one leaf. 
This aphoriſm being previouſly 
eſtabliſhed, ſerves to aſcertain the 
inſertion of the corolla in plants, 
where, as in the roſe, apple, and 
medlar, the calix makes part of 
the ſeed-bud, and it is impoſſible 
to decide by the eye, whether the 
corolla is attached to the calix, or 
the common receptacle, In ſuch 
caſes we muſt be guided by ana- 
logy ; and if the flower conſiſts of 
many petals, conclude that they 
are inſerted, each by its claw, into 
the calix; if of one petal only, into 
the common receptacle. 

Among the moſt ftriking ſingu- 


larities in the ſituation of the petals, 


may be reckoned that of eriocau- | 


c o 


Jon, in which the corolla, as well 


" —_ are placed under the ſeed- 
ud, 75s, | 

In aſſimilating the animal, and 
vegetable kingdoms, Linnæus di- 
ſtinguiſhes the corolla by the name 
of auleum floris, or the palace, in 
which the nuptials of the plant àre 
celebrated. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 92. 

In the different ſpecies of Winter- 
green, tobacco, pentian, ſpeed- 
well, geranium, hyacinth, narciſ- 
ſus, ſcabious, primroſe, bog-bean, 
andromeda, and whortle-berries, 
the petals differ conſiderably in 
point of figure, 

Nor 1s this part of the flower, in 
plants of the ſame genus, more 
certain or fixed, with reſpect to 
number; ſome ſpecies of ranun- 
culus, and hellebore, have five pe= 
tals; others, an indefinite number; 
ſea-pink has generally five petals 
a particular ſpecies has only one; 
ſome ſpecies of famatory have twoz 
others, four petals. In caſſava, 


and papaw, two exotic plants, a 


variation, in point of number, 1s 
obſerved in the ſame ſpecies. | 

Theſe varicties of the petals, 
with reſpe& to figure and number, 
afford no deſpicable marks of di- 
ſtinction in diſcriminating the ſpe- 
cies; although it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that being derived from a 
principal part of fructification, ſuck 
characters ought not, in ſtrict pro- 
priety, to be employed. Marks off 
this kind, however, are frequently 
made uſe of by Linnæus, and that 
in direct contradiction to his own 
principles, which eſtabliſh, that 
the characters of the ſpecies ought 
to be taken from the parts that are 


totally unconnected with thoſe of 
fructification. 5 


In 
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In gentian,. ſays Linnzus, aſter 
the learned Haller, the ſpecies can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed, without call- 
ing in the aſſillance of the flower, 
which is ſubject to conſiderable va- 
riations, being either bell, funnel, 
or wheel ſhaped, and cut into four, 
five, or eight ſegments, or divi- 
ſions. | 

The African geraniums are di- 
ftinguiſhed from the European 
plants of the ſame genus, not more 
remarkably by the union of the 
ſtamina, than by the irregularity 
of the petals, 

From Juxuriancy of nouriſhment, 
the petals are more ſubje& to 
change, and conſequently leſs to 
be depended upon, than either the 
ſtamina, or calix. Hence their 
multiplication in double flowers, 
which, though, in effect, ſo many 
monſters in the vegetable kingdom, 
attract the ſole attention of the 
foriſt, and furniſh ſuch exquiſite 
pleaſure, by the beautiſul variety 
of their colours. Yide PLtenvus 
Flos, and MuriTiriicatus Flos. 

For a deſcription of the ſtructure, 
and ſingularities of the other occa- 
fional appendage of the corolla, 
called by Linnzus, NECTaxium, 
ſee the term itſelf. 

COROLLISTA, from corolla. 
By this name, Linnzus diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe ſykematic botaniſts, who 
have arranged vegetables from the 
regularity, figure, number, and 
other circumitances of the petals, 
or beautiful coloured leaves of the 


flower. 


The beſt ſyſlems of this kind 
are thoſe of Rivinus, and Tourne- 
fort. The former proceeds upon 
the regularity and number of the 


* petals ; the latter, with much more 


; 


e 
certainty, on their regularity and 


figure. 


Rivinus's object was to find an 


eaſy, not a natural method; ac: 


cordingly his ſyſtem is the moſt F 
| regular; I mean, deviates the leaſt F 
from the principle with which he | 


ſets out, of any that has yet been 
publiſhed. | 

The authors who have followed 
his method are, 

Koenig, a German, in his ſe. 
cond part of the Vegetable King. 
dom, publiſhed at Baſil, in 4to. in 
I 


Welſch, in 1697, in his Baſis 
Botanica, publiſhed at Leipſic, in 
1697. , 

Heucher, Profeſſor of Botany, at 
Wittenberg, in his Hortus Wittem- 
bergenfis, publiſhed in 1711. 

Ruppius, in his Flora Jenenfis, 
publiſhed in 1718. This inge- 
nious botaniſt improved greatly 
upon Rivinus's Method, particu- 
larly in his arrangement of the 
compound flowers, 

Chriſtian Knaut, in his Metho- 
dus Plantarum Genuina, publiſticd 
at Hall, in Saxony, in 1716. 
Knaut's method is that of Rivinus, 
inverſed; the number of petals, 
not their regularity, being the 
leading principle. This botaniſt, 
among other dogmas equally ſin- 
gular, affirmed that all flowers are 
furniſhed with petals; and all ſeeds 
with a covering, or veſſel. 

Gemeinhart, a German, in his 
Catalogus Plantarum circa Laubam, 
publiſhed in 1725, 

Kramer, a German, in his Ten- 
tamen Botanicum, publiſhed at 
Dreſden, in 1728, and reprinted 
at Vienna, in 1744. 

Hebenſtreit, Profeſſor of Botany, 
at 
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it Leipſic, in a work intitled, 
Diſſertationes ac Definitiones Plan- 
tarum, publiſhed at Leipſic, in 
1. ; 
17 nia; in his Definitiones Plan- 
tarum, publiſhed at Leipfic, in 


1737. The clafſes in Ludwig's 
Method, are thoſe of Rivinus. 
The orders, or ſecondary diviſions, 
are taken from Linnæus's Sexual 
Syſtem, 11 EIS timT- | 

Wedel, in his Tentamen Bota- 
nicum, publiſhed in 1747. | 

M. Boehmer, in his Flora Lipſiæ 
indigena, publiſhed at Lapin; 


1750. 
The two laſt are profeſſed follow-} 


ers of Ludwig's Method. 

Laſtly, ' Sigeſbeck, in his Bota- 
noſophiæ verioris ſeiagraphia, pub- 
liſhed at Peterſburg, in 1737. 

Among the numerous authors 
who have followed the ingenious, 
accurate, and eaſy method of the 
celebrated Tournefort, are the fol- 
lowing. g 

Sherard, an Engliſhman, who, 
in 1689, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
a rude draught of Tournefort's 
Method, under the title of Schola 


Botanices. In this work, the plants 
are arranged according to the order 


of the Royal Garden, at Paris. 
Father Plumier, in his Nova 
Genera Plantarum Americanarum, 
publiſhed at Paris, in 4to, in 1703. 
Falugi, an Italian, who deſcribed, 
in very elegant Latin verſe, all the 
Genera of Tournefort, in a work 
intitled Proſopopœiæ - Botanic, 
publiſhed at Florence, in 1705. 
Marchant, Dodart, Niſſole, Juſ- 
fiev, and Vaillant, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, from 1700, to 1740. 


1 


Mecum 


1 Valen tine , 
Tournefortius Contractus, publiſhed * 


0 : 
Botanicum, publiſhed in 
1710. wo >. 3 


Barrelier and Feuille, in 1714. 


a German, in his 
at-Francfort, in 17185. 4 
titled Hiſtoriæ univerſalis Planta» 


liſhed at Pavia, in 1718. 

Dillenins, in 1719, in bis Flora 
Giſſenſis. | CES 

Pontedera, in 1720, 

Monti, in a work entitled In- 

dices Plantarum varii, printed at 
Bononia, in 1724. 
Michelius, in 1729. | 
Fabricius, a German, in a work 
intitled Primitiæ Floræ Butisſba- 
cenſis, publiſned in 1743. 


rum circa Romam naſcentium, 
publiſned in 1745. | 
F 


"Alſton, Profeflor of Boy 
Edinburgh, in his Tyrocinium Bo- 
tanicum, publiſhed at Edinburgh, 
in 1753. To this work 1s prefixed 


containing, amongſt other impor» 
tant doctrines, a comparative view 
of the reſpective merits of Tourne- 
fort and Linnæus. 

To theſe may be added the im- 
mortal Boerhaave, who, deſirous to 
have a principal eye, in his method, 
to the conſideration of the fruit, 
combined, in ſome meaſure, the 
different methods of Ray, Herman- 
nus, and Tourne fort. 

Bernard de juſſieu, a pupil of 


his maſter's method. 


COROLLULA, a diminetise: 
a little wreath, or 


from corolla, 
crown, The name given by Lin- 


Jehren, a German, in his Vade 


neus, to the partial petals, or 


Korets, 


rum conſeribendi propoſitum, pub- 
#: 4 


Sabbati, in his Synopſis Planta- - 


a learned and ſenſible diſſertation, 


Tournefort's, is al a follower of - 
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Ripa," an Italian, in a work en- 
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* in a compound flower. 
TY are the floſculi, and /emifleſ- 
culi of Tournefort. Vid Couro- 
sITsUs Flos, and SYNGENESIA.. 

CORONA, a crown. The name 
given by ſome botaniſts, to the cir- 
cumference, or margin, of a radiated 
compound flower. It correſponds 
to the Radius of Linnzus, and is 
exemplified in the flat tongue-ſhaped 
petals, which occupy the margin 
of the daiſy, and ſun-flower, 
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' "CORONA Seminis. Vid Cohos 
'NULA. | A 
- CORONARLE, from corona, 2 
crown. [13x71] 

The tenth order of plants, in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method. Under this name, in. 
ſtead of the more obvious one . 
liaceæ, Linnzus collects a great 


number of Genera, moſt of which 
furniſh 


flowers, 


very beautiful garden 


| 


Lit of the Genera contained in this Natural Order, 
FL ; . 
Liliaceous Plants with @ bulbous Root. 


Linnzan Genera, 


eri 
5 r : 


ritillaria, 
Helonias. 
Hyac 1 uthus, 
Hypoxie. 
Lilium, 
Melanthium, 
Or mt hogalum, 
Sc 1 lla , 
Tulipa, 
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Engliſb Names. 
Baſtard- Star of Bethlehem. 


Fritillary, and Crown Imperial. 
Hyacinth, 0 
Lily. 


Star- Flower. 


Star of Bethlehem. 
Squill. 
Tulip. 


F we OF » th | SP 
Liliaceous Plants, with fibrous and tuberous, or fleſoy R o0ts,, 


Agave, 
Alanis. 
Aloe, 
Anthericum, 
Aſphodelus, 
Bramelia, 
Burmannia. 
Hemerocallis, 
Polianthes, 
Tilland/ia. 
JV eratr um, 
Zucca, 


— American Aloe, 


Aloe. 

Spider-wort. 

Aſphodel, or King's- ſpear- 
Ananas, or Pine- apple. 


Day Lily, or Lily Aſphodel. 
Tuberoſe. 


White 1 
Adam's Needle. ; 
Habit 


0 
and Serufure of the. Plants 
of this Order. 


Habit 


Theſe plants are herbaceous, pe- 
rennial, and are from one inch to 
fifteen feet high. A low growing 
ſpecies of ſpider-wort is annual. 

The RooTs are bulbous in plants 
of the firſt ſection. Vide BuiBus, 
Fibrous, and compoſed of ſmall 
fleſhy knots, which are joined" at 
top, in thoſe of the ſecond. 

The bulbs in queſtion, either 
conſiſt of ſcales laid over each 
other like tiles, as in lilly, hyacinth, 
ſtar of Bethlehem; or are ſolid, 
that is, have no ſcales, as in tulip. 

The STEM of the liliaceous bul- 


bous plants, is properly wanting; 


what ſupplies its place being no- 
thing elſe than the baſe of the 
leaves, which wrapping, or enfold- 
ing each other, form at bottom a 
roundiſh fleſhy bulb, hitherto di- 
ſtinguiſhed, though perhaps impro- 
perly, by the name of root. In 
the other plants of this order, the 
ſtem is ſimple, that is, has few 
branches, and is either furniſhed 
with leaves, as in ſtar- flower, or 
riſes naked, as in moſt of the af- 
phodels, and aloes. 

Note. A naked ſtem arifing im- 
mediately from the root, 1s termed 
by Linnæus, 2 Vide Scarus. 

The genus villandſia has a graſſy 
ſtalk. Yide Cul uus. 

The BaAx cs are alternate, 
and cylindrical. | 

The Leaves are ſimple, alter- 
nate, and entire, or undivided. 
Thoſe which are next the root, 
termed radical leaves, generally 
form at their origin, a ſheath, 


| 
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ſpider- wort, White hellebore, ag 


phodel, aloe, and hypoxis, is en- 


-tire; that is, goes all round; whilſt 


in others, as the lilly, crown im- 


perial, American aloe, tuberoſe, 


dog lilly, and ſquill, it is cleft, or 
divided longitudinally on one fide. 
In lilly, and crown imperial, ſome 
of the leaves are placed oppoſite, 
and ſome even in whirls 
ſtem. 8 Lf 73 cy 

The Frowtrs are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, except in White 
hellebore, which has both male 
and hermaphrodite flowers mixed 
together on the ſame root. | 

The mode of infloreſcence, or 
manner of flowering , in this order, 
is various. In tulip, the flowers 
are ſingle, and terminate the ſtemy 
in lilly, ſtar of Bethlehem, and 
ſquill, they form a ſpike ; in.crown 
imperial, an umbel; and in Adam's 
needle, and white hellebore, a pa- 
nicle, or diffuſed ſpike. Vide S? 1Cay 
UmMBELLAa, and PANICULA. 

The Calix, or flower-cup, in 
this order, according to Linnaeus 
is generally wanting. In ſtrict pro- 
priety, however, the fingle cover 
that is preſent in moſt of theſe 
plants, though beautifully coloured, 
ought to be denominated a calixz 
as its diviſions, generally fix in 
number, are placed oppoſite to the 
ſtamina, See the article CoxoLLA, 

In pine-apple, tillandſia, and 
burmannia, which have both covers, 
the calix is of one piece, deeply 
divided into three ſegments. 

The PzTALs, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the coloured leaves of 
the flower, are in number from one 
to ſix. Plants which, like aſphodel 
and tuberoſe, have a fingle petal, 


which, in a great number, as tulip, | have the limb, or upper part, ſplic 


1970 


round the 
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into fix diviſions, or ſegments. 
Burmanuia, and pine-apple, have 
three petals, L. 
The , petals in ſome ſpecies of 
lilly, as the martagon, are rowled, 
or turned back. 
The NecTarivm in this order 
is yarious: in the lilly it is a longi- 
tudinal line, or furrow, which runs 
through each petal, and reaches 
from the baſe to the middle. In 
crown imperial, it is a ſmall hol- 
low, or pore, formed at the baſe 
of each petal; in aſphodel, it con- 
fiſts of fix very ſmall valves, which 
approaching, form a globe, and 
are inſerted into the baſe of the 
. petal ; in hyacinth, it is compoſed 
of three melliferous pores, ſituated 
on the top of the ſeed-bud. In 
pine-apple, it is a ſmall ſcale lying 
within the ſubſtance of each petal, 
above the baſe; and in baſtard ſtar 
of Bethlehem, albuca, it conſiſts of 
two ſharp pointed bodies, proceed - 
ing from the furrows of the ſeed- 
bud, and covered by the broader 
baſe of the three fertile filaments, 
In ſome ſpecies of lilly, the necta- 
rium is hairy; in others, it is 
naked. oy 
The STaurta, or threads, are 
ſix in number: ere, and inſerted 
into the common receptacle, if the 
flower conſiſts of many petals; into | 
the tube, or diviſions of the co- 
rolla, if of one. In aſphodel, the 
filaments are bent like a bow, al- 
ternately long and ſhort, awl-ſhaped 
and attached to the valves of the 
nectarium. The termination, or 
extremity of the filament, in ſome 
ſpecies of ſtar of Bethlehem, is al- 
ternately divided in three; the 
middle ſegment, or Civiſion,' ſup- 
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or tops; and in Adam's needle, 
the filaments are bent backwards, 
The Ax TRE, or tops, are 


and {lightly attached by their ſides 
to the filaments on which they turn 
like a vane, or the needle of 3 
compaſs. 64/4 

The SmtrD-Buyp is fingle, and 
placed either within the flower-cup, 
as in the greateſt number; or be- 
low it, as in pine-apple, hypoxis, 
and American aloe. 
The SrrIE is ſingle thread. 
ſhaped, and generally of the length 
of the petals. The tulip, and 
Adam's needle, have no ſtyle. In 
white hellebore, there are three 
ſeed-buds, which end in the ſame 
number of ſtyles, 

The ST1cMa, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle is generally ſingle, of a conic 
form, and ſhaggy, or hairy at the 
extremity, Burmannia, and white 
hellebore, have three ſummits, 

The Sezp-VesseL is generally 
a capſule, divided externally into 
_ valves; internally into three 
cells. 8 
The fruit of the pine apple, 1s 
of the nature of a berry. 
White hellebore has three cap- 
ſules, each of whichghas a- ſingle 
cell, and valve. | 
The Sz20s are numerous, flat, 
or round, and generally placed in 
two rows. In aloe, ſpider- wort, 
and aſphodel, they are angular. 
Hyacinth has only two roundiſh 
ſeeds. 
With reſpect to the powers of 


porting the anthera, Five ſpecies 


the plants of this order, it may be 
- affirm , 


of ſpider-wort have hairy, or downyf 
pk my In, the genus r ; 
{ſtamina are alternately barren, o 
caſtrated; that is; want the antherz, 


long, commonly divided below, 


. nrmed, in general, that ſuch” az 
are little take, or ſmell, as the 
roots of tulip, and ftar of Beth- 
Wichem, are perfectly innocent; 


are, at leaſt, ſuſpicious, and fre- 


vhich by former botaniſts had been 
conjoined, on account of their con- 
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whilſt thoſe which have a heavy 
nauſeous ſmell, as ſquill, hyacinth, 
crown - imperial, and ſpider-wort, 
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quently prove noxious. 
The aloe, and American aloe, 


ſormity in point of habit, are 
ranged as diſtioct genera, by Lin- 
næus, principally from this cir- 
cumſtance, that in the former, the 
ſeed- bud is placed within the petal, 
or flower; in the latter, below it. 
We may mention alſo another dit- 
ference in the growth of the plants, 
by which they may be diſtinguiſhed 
before they flower. la American 
aloe, the flower-ſtem- is produced 
from the centre of the radical 
leaves; and as theſe are cloſely 
folded over each other, it is evi- 
dent that, until they are fully ex- 
panded, the ſtem is not at liberty 
to advance, Hence the. common 
opinion, that theſe plants do not 
flower till they are a hundred years 
old, when the flower-item riſes out 
of the centre of the leaves, pro- 
duces its flowers, and, with the 
reſt of the plant, quickly dies. The 
time of its flowering, however, is 
not limited, but depends, as we 
have ſaid, upon the growth of the 
plant, which is particularly affected 
by heat and cold. 

ln aloe, the flower- ſlem is pro- 
daced on one fide of the heart, or 
centre of the plant, ſo riſes an- 
nually; the leaves too are always 
more expanded than thoſe of Ame- 


kind of ſymbolic plant to the Ma- 


* 


© © 
The mitre-ſhaped aloe, ſo termed. 


from the figure of its leaves, is a 


| hometans, eſpecially in Egypt, and 


in ſome meaſure dedicated to the 
offices of religion; for whoever 
returns from a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
hangs it over his ſtreet-door, as a 


token of his having performed that 


rican aloe. 


holy journey. Ihe ſuperſtitious 
Egyptians believe, that this plant 
hinders evil ſpirits, and apparitions, 
from entering the houſe z and on 
this account, whoever walks the 
ſtreets in Cairo, will find it over the 
doors both of Chriſtians and Jews. 
From the ſame plant, the Egyp- 
tians diſtil a water, which is ſold 
in the apothecaries ſhops, at 
Cairo, and recommended in coughs, 
hyſterics, and aſthmas. An unex- 
perienced French ſurgeon, ſays 
Haſſelquiſt, gave a Coptite, forty - 
years old, afflicted with the jaun- 
dice, four tea-cups full of the di- 
{tilled water of this ſpecies of aloe, 
and cured him in four days, This 
remedy, unknown to our apothe- 
caries, is not difficult to be ob- 
tained, as the plant might eaſily 
be raiſed in the warm ſouthern 
parts of Europe. The Arabians 
call it Sablara. 

The under leaves of a ſpecies 
of aloe, termed by Linnzus, aloe 
diſticha, are of a dark green colour, 
ſpotted with white, fofnewhat re- 
ſembling the colour of ſoft ſope, 
wherce it is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed . 
by the name of ſope- aloe. 

The name of pearl aloe is given 
to a certain ſpecies, the leaves of 
which ate cloſely ſtudded with white 
beautiful pretuberances, 

Of the leaves of the Guinea aloe, 
mentioned by Mr, Adanſon, in his 
I Voyage 
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Voyage to Senegal, the Negroes 
make very good ropes, not apt to 
rot in the water. 

Dr. Sloane mentions two ſorts of 
aloes; one of which is uſed for 
_fiſhing-lines, bow-firiags, cn, 
and hammocks; the other 
leaves which, like thoſe of the wild 
pine, and banana, hold rain-water, 
and thereby afford a very neceſſary 
refreſhment to travellers in hot 
countries, where there is generally 
a ſcarcity of wells and water. 

The ſubſtance, known among 
druggiſts and apothecaries, by the 
name of aloes, is a thick, or in- 
ſpiſſated juice, drawn from the 
plants by expreſſion, or inciſion. 
Of this ſubſtance, there are three 
ſorts, which differ in purity, and, 
according to moſt authors, are the 
produce of the ſame plant. 

The manner of collecting and 
e- the juice, is thus ex- 
plained by J. Bauhin: ren, cut 
the herb in pieces, they bruiſe it, 
and ſqueeze out the juice, which 
they put up into a veſſel, of a 
long and round ſhape, ſuffering it 
to ſtand for the ſpace of twenty- 
five days: in the mean while, they 
take care to clear off the uſeleſs 
ſcum, and throw it away; as alſo 
the upper part of the juice, until 
ſuch time as ſome difference ap- 

ars in its colour and conſiſtence. 

he purer part of this juice, being 
concreted, or hardened, is called 
ſuccotrine-aloes; the remaining 
art, being of a dark liver-colour, 
zs called hepatick-aloes ; and from 
the dregs, or ſettlings, is made that 
ſort called caballine, or horſe-aloes. 

Notwithſtanding the contrary 
opinion of Columna, Bauhin, Ray, 


to the uſe of horſes, 


and other naturalilis, we are now. 


N 'D 
ſafficiently certain, that the thres 
kinds of aloes juſt mentioned, aul 
the juices of three different plant; | 
the ſuccotrine, of the aloe vera, of 
Miller; the hepatic, of the aloe vil. 
garis, of Bauhin, aloe Dio/crridic of 
aliorum, of Sloane, and aloe bet 
badenfis, of Miller; the caballine, 
of the — Gaineenfis caballina, vul. 
gari ſimilis, ſed tota maculat 
— 4 Ty 

The fineſt, or pureſt, is the ſuc. 
cotrine aloes ; ſo called, ſays Pomet, # 
either becauſe the ſubſtance itſelf is 
a concreted juice, or, which is mo# 
probable, becauſe the beſt comes 
from Socotora, or Zocotra, an iſland 
in the ſtreights of Babelmandel. 
Succotrine aloes, when broken, is 
tranſparent; and when powdered, 
of a fine yellow golden colour, with 
a bitter taſte, and a ſmell like th 
of myrrh. 

From the root, and leaves of the 
Weſt-India, or Barbadoes aloes, is 
prepared the ſecond fort, called, 
from its colour, which is a dark 
red, like that of a liver, hepatic 
aloes. This ſort, which is coarſer 
than the former, and ſeldom uſed 
in medicine, except for horſes, is 
brought us in gourds, or calabaſhes 
of different ſizes, and weight. |: 
is of a liver colour, clear, and 
not very fœtid in ſmell. 

The third fort, by much the 
coarſeſt, black, hard to break, and 
frequently adulterated, is called 
caballine aloes, beczuſe, like the 
ſecond fort, it is ſolely appropriated 
This fort is 
generally ſold in the ſhoþs, for the 
true hepatick aloes. 

The month of March, ſays Mr. 
Hughes, in his Natural Hittory o 
Barbadoes, is the propereſt ſcaſon 
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, ticles evaporate; and the remain- 
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to make the aloes, which is done 
in the following manner: each 
Negro has by him, three or four 
portable tubs, into which the leaves 
are thrown, with their broken ends 
downwards. Theſe being full of 
large longitudinal veins, or veſſels, 
yield an eaſy paſſage to the juice, 
which is of a greeniſh-yellow co- 
lour, to drip out. The juice being 
boiled for about five hours, in a 
copper, or kettle, the watery par- 


der comes to a conliſtency, and 
thickens, as ſugar doth when ſuf- 
ficiently boiled. The way to know 
when it is enough boiled, 1s to dip 
a flick in the liquor, and obſerve, 
whether the aloes ſticking to it when 
cold, breaks ſhort; if it does, then 
it is boiled to perfection, and fit 
to be poured into gourds, cala- 
baſhes, or other veſſels for uſe. 

Succotrine aloes, which is the 
only fort now preſcribed in medi- 
cine, is ſeldom, or never admini- 
ſered in potion, by reaſon of its 
extreme bitterneſs; but is oſten 
— in pills, being, in fact, the 

aſis of the greateſt part of the pur- 
_ pills now in uſe, The 

rancfort, or angelic pill, is en- 
tirely com of it. 

In the city of Goa, as Garcias 
relates, aloes well bruiſed, and 
mixed with'milk, is preſcribed with 
ſucceſs, to ſuch as are afflicted with 
ulcers in the kidneys, or bladder, 
and void purulent urine. 

The herbs which produce the 
three medicines juſt mentioned, are 
by no means to be confounded with 
the tree, from which is procured 
the precious, valuable, and rare 

called wood of aloes. 


The flowers of fragrant aletris, 


| open only in the evening, 
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when 
they emit a moſt agreeable odour, 
and cloſe again in the morning. 
In aſphodel-lilly, with a reddiſh 
flower, hemerocallis fulva, the ſum- 
mits, or tops of the ſtamina, are 
filled with a copper coloured duſt, 
which ſheds on being touched; or 
if a perſon ſmells to the flowers, it 
will fly off, and ſpread over the 
face, which it dyes of a purple co- 


lour. This is a trick frequently 


practiſed by unlucky, and roguiſh 
people, upon the ignorant, and 
unwary. | 

Muſk, or grape hyacinth, called 
by Linnzus, Hyacinthus Muſcuri, 
grows in the Levant, and the eaſtern 
countries, in great abundance. The 
Turks, ſays Dr. Haſſelquiſt, call it 
muſcharumi; and it ſerves them 
in their love affairs, in this man- 
ner. A young man ſends this 
flower to a girl he loves; when ſhe. 
ſees it is muſcharumi, ſhe muſt re- 
member a word in rhime to anſwer 
it, ſuch as ydſkerumi, which puts 
her in mind by implication, what 
her lover expects from her. This 
is properly called an allegorical 
manner of ſpeaking, 

The Egyptians put the flowers 
of tuberoſe in ſweet oil, and by 
this means give it a moſt excellent 
ſmell, ſcarce inferior to oil of jeſ- 
ſamine. 

The roots, leaves, and flowers 
of the white lilly, which is a native 
of Paleſtine and Syria, are uſed in 
medicine. The root, or bulb, is 
fat, unctuous, and frequently em- 
ployed to ripen and digeſt tumours, 
and hard ſwellings. Of the flowers, 
and ſometimes of the root, are pre- 
pared an oil, and a diftilled water, 
the former of which is ſucceſsfully 


12 applied 
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8 in diſorders of the ſkin ; 
t 


e latter in the ſtone, colic, and 
pains of child-birth. The diſtilled 
water of the leaves is alſo of great 
uſe in diſtempers of the lungs. 

Martagon lilly differs from the 
other ſpecies, in having its | oe 
rowled, or turned backwards, in 
form of a Turkiſh turbant ; from 
which fancied reſemblance, the 
flower is generally known by the 

name of T urk's-cap. | 

The root of white hellebore, ve- 
ratrum album, promotes violent 
ſneezing, and is mixed 1n oint- 
ments, to cure the itch. It is never 
now given inwardly. Boerhaave 
very juſtly obſerves, that it is a 
medicine much fitter for horſes 
than men, It is adminiſtered as a 
ſternutatory, with great ſucceſs, in 
apoplexies and lethargic com- 
plaints. | 

The ſquills, generally uſed in 
medicine, are red, and are the 
roots of the /cilla maritima, or ſea- 
onion of Linnzus, The white ſort, 
which is leſs common, and known 
by the name of male ſquill, is 
reckoned a varicty of the ſame 
ſpecies. Squills, when ſound, are 
heavy, and full of juice. They 
are uſed in the ſhops, for making 
vinegar, and oxymel of ſquills, 
and troches for treacle. The heart 
is reckoned poiſonous ; for which 
xeaſon, the druggiſts ſplit them in 
two, and throwing, away the dry 
leaves and the heart, expoſe the re- 
maining part, before it is proper to 
be uſed, to the air. A few grains of 
cinnamon, in powder, ſay writers 
on the Materia Medica, take off 
the emetic quality of this root, and 


render it a powerful diuretic, and 


gn excellent medicine in dropſies. 


0 
If the judgment of the moſt ny | 
mirous part of mankind, ho hare 
taſted of the pĩne- apple, may be 
relied on, it certainly deſerves the 
appellation it has univerſally ob- 
tained, that of king of fruits; the F 
agreeable variety, and - delicate þ 
quick poignancy of its juice, is | 
juſtly eſteemed to excel every other, | 
The roots are many, and ſpread in 
a circular manner. From the centre 
riſes a ſtrong, hard ſtalk, ſurrounded 
near the earth, and for a conſider. 
able way up the ſtalk, with long 
green leaves, which are ſet on al. 
ternately, and finely ſawed on their 
edges. The top of the ſtalk ſuf. 
tains the fruit, which is called the 
pine, from ſome reſemblance which 
it has on the outſide, to the cone 
of the pine- tree. The fruit is beau- 
tifully decorated at top, with a 
crown of fine green ſharp- pointed 
leaves, which are likewiſe ſawed 
on their edges. The flowers ate 
funnel-ſhaped, placed above the 
fruit, of a blue colour, and conkf 
of three petals. When the flowers 
are gone, the fruit enlarges and 
becomes a fleſhy, knobby ſced- 
veſſel, of the berry: kind, full of 
juice. The ſeeds, which are lodged 
in the knobs, or tubereles of the 
fruit, are very ſmall; and: almoit 
kidney-ſnaped. Some time , before 


te Tae, A 


the fruit is ripe, two, three, or four 


ſuckers grow from the ſtalk below, 
yet cloſe to the fruit: theſe ſhoots 
are taken off, and planted ; and 
will in about fourteen months time 
produce a ripe pine. Thoſe -wha 
cannot procure theſe fuckers, ſomes 
times plant the top, or crown. 
This, though intended by Nature, 
chiefly as an ornament to the fruit, 


will grow, and in time bear a fruit; 
not 


ave Þ 
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not ſo ſoon, however, 7 
as that produced by thoſe ſuckers, 
which Nature intended to be the 
means of propagating this fruit. 
The three beſt ſorts of pines are 
the Surinam, the ſugar-loaf, and 
queen- pine. The fruit ought to 
be eaten ſoon after it is cut, and 
ſhould not be kept on the ſtalk in 
the garden, till it be very ſoft on 
the outſide, as the cuſtom too fre- 
quently is. 

To the ſame genus with the 
pine-apple, belongs the Karatas, 
or penguin; a fruit very common in 
the Weſt-Indies, ſo named, from 
its outward | covering, which is a 
ſmooth whitiſh-yellow husk. The 
outſide of the plant is compoſed of 
ſome ſcores of hard ſtiff green leaves, 
two inches broad, with ſharp-hook- 
ed prickly edges. Theſe leaves, 
which grow to about nine feet high, 
turn ſcoopingly inward, on the 
upper fide, by which means they 
ſave and convey the dew, and the 
rain that fall upon them, to the 
roots. They grow, likewiſe, almoſt 
impenetrably thick near the earth, 
ſurrounding and guarding a Cir- 
cular crown, of about a foot dia- 
meter. From this grows. a cluſter 
of fruits, each four inches long, 
and one broad, pointed at. both 


ends, and quadrangular in the 


middle; by which means they are 
ſo cloſely joined, that they cannot 
eaſily, until very ripe, be taken 
aſunder. The white outward cover 
being peeled off, diſplays a white 
pulpy ſubſtance, containing a great 
number of very ſmall flattiſh coal- 
black ſeeds. This ſubſtance, which 


is the * eatable part, bas ſome (mall 


reſemblance, in its flavour, of the 


Pineapple, and is eſteemed cool - 
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ing and wholeſome. This fruit, 
when nearly ripe, being gnawed by 
rats, or other vermin, emits, from 
the wounded part, drops of the 

moſt tranſparent gum; which ma- 
nifeſtly ſhews, that its juices are 
much impregnated with volatile 
oil. A moderate uſe of this fruit 
has been very ſtrongly recommended 
in fevers, and with juſtice; for by 
its penetrating, grateful, and active 
ſharpneſs, it 1s capable of ſaying 
open the orifices of the ſaliva 

ducts, and thereby enabling the 
glands of the mouth and throat, 
to diſcharge the contents, which. 
could not be done before the im- 
pediment was removed. 

Beſides this ſort, there is a large 
and round penguin, of the ſize of 
an apple, which is much more pa- 
latable than the other, and taſting 
not unlike a ſtrawberry, is fre- 
quently called by that name. | 

Tilland/a, the caraguata of Father 
Plumier, the large wild barren pine 
of the Weſt Indians, is a paraſitic 
plant, and ought, perhaps, in ſtrict 
propriety, to be denominated an 
aquatic : for although it is ſuſpend» 
ed in the air among the branches 
of lofty trees, to whoſe boughs it 
is faſtened by its numerous roots ; 
yet it is not indebted to thoſe 
boughs, like the miſletoe, and other 
paralitic plants, for nouriſhment, 
but merely for ſupport: provident 
Nature having, in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, ſupplied -this 
with other means to preſerve its 
exiſtence : for the leaves, which 
much reſemble thoſe of the pine- 
apple, but are larger, ſurround 
this plant in a circular manner: 
each leaf being terminated near 


the ſtalk, with. a hollow bucket, 
4 which 
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which contains about half a pint 
of water. It is by theſe numerous 
mall reſervoirs of water, that the 
roots, as well as every other part 
of this plant, are ſupplied with 
nouriſhment, without the help of 
any earth. The flouriſhing con- 
dition of this plant, as well as the 
2 growth of fig-trees, upon 

arren rocks, ſhews that water 1s 
of greater uſe to vegetation, than 
earth. 

One contrivance of Nature, in 
this vegetable, ſays Dr. Sloane, is 
truly admirable. The feed is 
crowned with many long, downy 
threads, not only that it may be 
- Carried every where by the wind; 
but that, by thoſe threads, when 
driven through the boughs, it may 
be held faſt, and tick to the arms, 
and prominent parts of the barks 
of trees. So ſoon as it ſprouts, or 
germinates, although it be on the 
under part of a bough, its leaves 
and ftalk riſe perpendicular, or 
erect; if they aſſumed any other 
direction, the ciſtern, or reſervoir, 
Juſt mentioned, made of the hollow 
Jeaves, could not hold water, which 
3s neceſſary to the life and nouriſh- 
ment of the plant, In ſcarcity of 
water, this reſervoir is uſeful, not 
to the plant only, but to men, and 
even to birds, and all ſorts of in- 
ſets, which come thither in troops, 
and ſeldom go away without re- 
freſhment. 

To the ſame purpoſ®, Dampier, 
In his Voyage to Campeachy, re- 
lates, that the wild pine has leaves 
that will hold a pint and a half, 
or quart of rain-water, which re- 
freſhes the leaves, and nouriſhes 
the roots, When we find theſe 


Pines, he continues, we ſtick our 
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knives into the leaves, juſt abore {gular 
the root; and the water guſhing [a bel 
out, we catch- it in our hats, — 1 
myſelf have frequently done, o have 
my great relief. | 

CORONATRICES, and CO. 
RONATI, from corona; a crown, 
The name of the eighth claſs, in 
Linnzus's Method, founded upon 
the preſence, different ſpecies, 
figure, fituation, dyration, regu- 
larity, and number of diviſions of 
the calix, or flower-cup, conſiſting 
of plants, which, like French wil- 
low, and tree-primroſe, have the 
ſeed-bud placed under the flower. 
cup, which ſerves it for a crown, 
This 1s the Germen inferum, and 
Calix ſuperus of the Sexual Syſtem, 

CORONULA, diminutive from 
corena ; a little crown; a hem, or 
border, which ſurrounds the ſeeds 
of ſome flowers, in form of a 
crown. Linnæus defines it to be a 
ſort of little calix, or flower-cup, 
calyeulus, which adhering to t 


naked ſeeds of ſome plants, ſerves I , 
to diſperſe them. The principal n 
crown of the ſeed is that fine 11 


downy appearance, termed by Lin- 
næus, Parrus, which fee, 

In ſcabious, Anautia, and ſome , 
others, the flower-cup becomes 


the crown of the ſeed, * 
CORTEX, the rind, or coarſe k 
outer bark of plants. The orga- , 
niſation of the outer and inner a 
barks, which differ principally in 1 
the fineneſs of their texture, 1 : 
particularly explained under the 1 
article STRUCTURA Vegetabilis. 4 

CORYDALES, from ugs, a | 
helmet. The name of the twenty- ir 
four.h order, in Linnæus's Frag- my 
ments of a Natural Method, con- A 
fiſting of plants which have im- 


gulaf 


1 


'e 
q 
have been ſuggeſted by a genus in | 


O 


2 helmet, or hood. 
The title of this order ſeems to 


6 0 
gular flowers, ſomewhat reſembling { Dillenius, of the ſame name, which 


Linnæus has joined to his genus 


Fumaria. | 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natura] Order. | 
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Plants with helmet-ſhaped Flowers, having their Stamina difting. 


Linnæan Genera. 


E pimedium, — — 
22 

Leontice, — — — 
Meliant hus, — — — 
Pinguicula, — — 
Utric ularias — — 


SECTION IL 5 


Plants with Helmet ſhaped Flowers, 


Engliſh Names - 
Barren-wort. 
Lion's-leaf, 
Honey-flower. 


Butter- wort, or Yorkſhire ſanicle. 
Water-milfoil, a 


— 


having their Stamina united either 


by the Filaments, or Tops, 


Funaria, —— — 
Impatiens, — — 
Monnieria. 


Habit and Structure of the Plants | 
of this Orger. 


Theſe Panty are moſtly herba- 
ceous and perennial, 

The RooTs are tuberous, or 
knobby. 
The Srus are generally branch- 
ing. 
: The Leaves are alternate, ſome- 
times ſimple, but moſt commonly 
winged ; that is, conſiſt of two or 
three pair of lobes, or leſſer leaves, 
which are attached to the middle 


 Tib. In monnieria, and ſome ſpe- 


cies of balſam, the leaves are op- 


ite, ; 
6 I 


Fumatory. ; 
Balſam, or Female Balſamine. 


The foot-ſtalk of the leaves fs 
ſtrait, or narrow, except in barren- 
wort, where it is large, and has 3 
membranaceous edge, or border. 

In a ſpecies of African honey» 
flower, STiyUL®, or ſcales, are 
firmly attached to the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaves, under which they are 
placed, ſo as to make of its 
ſubſtance ; the ſame ſablidiary 
leaves, are likewiſe united from 
oppoſite ſides of the ſtalk ; whence 
they form the appearance of 3 
fingle ſcale, and are ſo denomi- 
nated by Linnzus. 

The middle rib of the leaves, 


in ſome ſpecies of fumatory, that 


4 perils, 


C 0 
particularly termed by Linnzus, 
fumaria claviculata, is terminated 
with one branching tendril, which 
appears to be a fine cylindrical pro- 
longation of the wings, or diviſions 
of the leaves 2 | 


In balſam, ſmall glands, or veſ. 


ſels of ſecretion, are produced from 
the baſe of the leaves; roundiſh 
veſſels, of the ſame kind, diſtended 


with air,” are placed at the root of 


water-milfoil ; and in butter-wort, 
the glands are placed upon the ſur- 
face of the leaves. | W 

The Flows are uniyerſally 
hermaphrodite; that is, contain 
both male and female organs 

Within the ſame covers. 

They proceed either ſingly from 
the wings or angles of the leaves, 
as in butter-wort, and monnieria; 
or are collected in cluſters, at the 
ends of the branches, as in fuma- 
tory, lion's-leaf, and byperoum. 

The Calix, or flower-cup, con- 
ſiſts of two, four, five, or ſix leaves, 
which are frequently coloured, and 
commonly fall off immediately be- 
fore, or-very ſoon after the expan- 
Lon of the petals. 

In - monnieria, and butter-wort, 
the calix-is permanent; that is, ac- 
companies the ſeed- bud to its ma- 
turity. N 
The CoroLL a, or painted inner 
cover of the flower, is generally ir- 
regular, of one, or many pieces, 
gaping, and furniſhed with a gec- 
farium, or ſtriking appendage, 
which is very different, in the dif- 
ferent genera, In butter-wort, 
water-mailfoil, and balſam, it is 
ſhaped like a horn, and is prodaced 
from the baſe of the, petal, In bar- 
ren-wort, four cup ſhaped ne4aria, 


ol che length of the pctals, are in- 
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ſerted into the common receptacle. 


In lion's leaf, fix equal ſpreading 
ſcales, furniſhed with foot-ſtalks, 
are attached to the baſe of the pe. 
tals, In fumatory, each lip of the 
irregular petal, terminates behind 
in a ſpur, which, in'the lower lip, 
is gencrally leſs prominent. In 
mohnieria, a ſmall egg-ſhaped nec- 
tariferous ſcale, is ſeated at the baſe 
of the ſeed-bud; and in honey- 
flower, a very ſhort ſcale, of the 
ſame kind is placed within the 
lower diviſion of the calix. 

In ſome ſpecies of balſam, the 
horn of the fietariaim ; in others, 
two of the ſive irregular petals, are 
wanting. FRET. a 

"The S raum are in number 
from two to fix, and of a pro- 
portionate length, except in honey- 
flower, which has two ſhorter than 
the Teſt, 

The FritamenTs are diſtin, 
except in two genera, fumatory 
and monnicria, Which have two ſets 
or ſtrings of filaments, united in a 
cylinder. 
anther, or tops, on each ſet of 
united filaments; the latter two 
antheræ, on the upper ſet, and three 
on the lower; from whence we 
may conclude, that the number 


| 


monnieria, five; yet Linnæus has 
placed this laſt, along with fuma- 
tory, in an order; whole charadle- 
riſtic it is to have ſix ſtamina. 

The genus monnieria, which, in 
America, has conſtantly five divi- 
ſions in the corolla, and hve ſta- 
mina, frequently bears flowers in 
Europe, which Kr only four di- 
viſions in its irregular gaping pe- 


tal, and four ſtamina. 


The Ax TUEAZ&, or hops, in this 
| order, 


The former has three 


of ſtamina in fumatory, is ſix; cf 


2 - 
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order, are univerſally dictinct, 22. In balſam, the ſeeds, which are 
cept in one genus, balſam, Where] numerous, are affixed to a pillar in 
they are formed into a cylinder, | the centre of the capſule, 11 
that is divided at the baſe. The feeds of hypecoum remain a 

In barren-wort, and lion's-leaf, | year in the ground. without rifing,* 
the antherz burſt, when ripe, from] The juice of theſe plants, which 
the baſe, to the top, through the] is generally of a Aer colour, is 
whole length. NE narcotic and anodyne. The roots + 

The Szzp-Bvup is generally | are opening. Officinal. fumatory, 
roundiſh ; ſometimes, however, an- | which is eſteemed refreſhing, is 
gular, or cornered, as in monnieria, bitter, and ſoapy ; its juice dew 
and honey- flower. poſits a number of nitrous chryſ- 

The STYLE is commonly ſingle, | tals, of eight ſides, which ſparkle 
extremely ſhort, ſlender, or thread- | in the fire. The root of bulbous. 
ſhaped, and crowned with a ſimple | fumatory, promotes women's cour- 


figna. ſes; applied externally, it cleanſes 
Hygecoum has two ſtyles; balſam, | ulcers, and proud fleſh,», , 7 
none. The juice of common fumatory, 


The Srzp-Vesser is either a| is greatly commended for biliouss 
hollow, blown up berry, as in| cholics; it deſtroys warts, and 
lion's-leaf; a capſule of one cell, | other prominences in the ſæin; and 
23 in butter-wort, and water mil-| mixed with a great quantity of- 

foil; a longiſh pod, //iqua, as in| water, is an efficacious. lotion im; 

barren-wort and hypecoum ; or a diſorders of the eyes. 

roundiſh pod, /ilicula, as in fuma-j} A ſpecies of fumatory, is termed 
tory, ſfumaria cava, from its having a 

In balſam, the capſule, which in | pretty large tuberous root, hollow 
ſome ſpecies is long, in others ed in the middle. „ en 
round, or egg-ſhaped, burſts open] The juice of all the, ſpecies of 
with an elaſtic ſpring, at five ſeveral | -yprcoum, is of a yellow colour, re- 
valves, which are twiſted ſpirally. | ſembling that of celandine, and is 

Mannieria has five capſules. affirmed by ſome eminent phy- 

In Hypecoum, the ood is jointed, | ficians, to be as narcotic as opium. 
and contains as many cells as there From the nectarium of the bloſſom! 
are joints. This ſtriking mark, | the bees collect great quantities of 
however, is not conſtant: the zec- honey. | 


- 


— 
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terium is invariable. The po: of yellow balſamine, 
The Szzps are generally nume- or touch-me-not, are taper, twiſted 
rous, and round, or ſpherical. ſpirally like a ſcrew, ''and” upon 


In mennitria, each ſeed is incloſed | being lightly touched, or ſhakes 
in a dry covering with two valves, | with the wind, when ripe, burſt 
called by Linnzus ari/las, which | open, and ejeQ the ſeeds with con- 
falls off ſpontaneouſly. ſiderable elaſticity. W en 


Hßpeccum has a ſingle ſeed basel Barren wort, ſays an author; 


bend cell, or joint of the ſeed- | whoſe name I have forgot, is ſo 
veſſel, | 


termed, from the flowers being to- 
tally 
I 


* * — 


ſpeclion, they appear to be want 


c. o. 


tally eclipſed, or covered by the 
leaves; ſo that, without proper in- 


g. | 
From the calix of the honey- 
flower, oozes a fweet liquor, which 
is ſometimes uſed in medicine, and | 
eſteemed ftomachic, and nouriſh- 
ing. 
Both honey- flower, however, and 
harren wort, are by moſt authors 
deemed poi ſonous. Vide Phil. Bot. 
p. 282, fa. 355. 
CORYMBIFERZA, from corgm- 
bus, a mode of flowering, and fero, 
to bear. The name of a claſs in 
Moriſon and Ray's Methods, and 
of Vaillant's Arrangement of the 
Compound Flowers ; conſiſting of 
Plants, whoſe flowers are Fans og 
in cluſters, or bunches, like thoſe 
of ivy-berries, and form that par- 
ticular fort of head, termed by bo- 
taniſts, cerymbus. Vide Infra. 
Tanſy, feverfew, elecampane, 
colt's-foot, groundſe}, and mari- 
gold, forniſh examples. 
- ConTmpBrIyEr#® is likewiſe the 
name of an order, or diviſion of 
the compound flowers, adopted by 
Linnæus, after Ray, and Vaillant, 
in the ſormer editions of his Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method. This | 
title 35 in the later editions changed 
for Diſcoidee, another name bor. 
rowed from Ray's Method, but 
uſed in a ſome what different ſenſe. | 
Fide Discoipæ, and Syacene- 
SIA. 
CORYMBUS, poperly ſignifies 
a clufter of tual? ir ak Dove 
b :tacifts, it is a mode of flowering, 
in which the leſſer, or partial 
flower-ftalks, are produced alon 
the common ſtalk, on both ſides; 
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riſe to the ſame height, ſo 21 10 


top. 


opulifolia, ſcurvy-graſs, gold of 
pleaſure, ſtock, and the other croſg. 


of Linnæus. 

A corymbus differs from an um- 
bel, another manner of flowering, 
in that the numerous partial foot- 
ſtalks ariſe from different parts of 
the common ſtalk; whereas in the 
umbelliferous flowers, they all pro- 
ceed from a common centre. /ide 
UMBELLA. 

A corymbus may be ſuppoſed to 
be formed from a ſpike, a third 
mode of infloreſcence, as Linnzus 
terms it, by raifing the flowers on 
partial foot- ſtalks, which riſe to 3 
proportionable height. The flowers 
in a ſpike, are ſeated on the com- 


mon ſtalk, without any proper of 


partial foot-ftalk. Vide S rica. 

This manner of flowering, as 
well as the others, frequently at- 
fords certain marks in diltinguiſhs 
ing the ſpecies, Thus in Jpir 4a, 
the ſpecies are ſcarce to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, but by the mode of flower- 
ing, which in ſome, is a corymbus; 
in others, an umbel; and in others, 
a racemus, or cluſter, like that of 
grapes. Vid. Raczuus. 

The partial foot - ſtalks in 2 co- 


rymbus, are ſometimes ſimple; that 


is, have no branches, as in ſome 
ſpecies of ſtar of Bethlehem; ſome- 
times branch out into ſeveral itre- 
gular ramifications, yet ſo as 10 
form an even ſurface at top. In 
che former caſe, the corymbus 1s 


g | aid to be ſimple; in the latter, 


compound. 


- 


and, although of uncqual levgths, i Tuc corymbu: is 2 mean berg 


form a flat, and even ſurface a; Þ 


The term is exemplified in /pireq | 


ſhaped flowers, the Tetradynamia 
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the cluſler, racemus, and the um- dich are charged with nutritive 
bel ; like them, its flowers are fur - juices, put in motion by heat, ſwell 
Tied with proper foot - ſtalks, and thicken ; the air contained 


ea [which riſe gradually from bottom within their ſubſtance, dilating, 
of to top, As thoſe of the racemus, and | burits open the outer cover, or 
tre produced to the ſame height, | husk, which unites them, and diſ- 
ia as thoſe of the umbel. covers the radicle, and embryo-/ 

COTYLEDONES. The periſh- | plant. In this firſt ſtage, the feed” 
able, porous fide-lobes of the ſeed, is properly ſaid to ſprout, or ger- 
g, Ml which involve, and, for ſome time, | minate. Soon after, the lobes ex- 
t- furniſh nouriſhment to the embryo- | panding, riſe out of the earth; in 
of plant. the form of leaves ; very different, 
he The lobes in queſtion, which | however, from thoſe which the 
o- are generally two in number, are] plant is afterwards to produce. In 
de very conſpicuous in the bean, and| this ſtage, the ſeed is properly ſaid 


| moſt of the leguminous tribe, upon 


ſtripping off the huſk, or outer 
— es the ſeed ; particularly if 
they have previouſly been laid in 
earth or water. Their ſubſtance 
is meally, mucilaginous, and eaſily 
ferments, They reſult from the 
expanſion of an infinite number of 
branching veſſels. 

The lobes are externally convex, 
internally flat, unleſs where they 
are united, and infold the principle 
of life, carculum, which commu- 
nicates with them by means of two 
large trunks of veſſels, that ſupply 
it with nouriſhment, and corre- 
ſpand to the navel-ſtring in anj- 
mals ; as the lobes themſelves ſeem 
to anſwer the purpoſe of the pla- 
centa in women, and cotyledons 
in braces, 

We faid, in the definition, that 
the lobes are the periſhable part of 
the ſeed. To explain this, we mult 
previouſly obſerve the chapges 
which are effected upon the em 
bryo- plant, in the firſt ſtages of 
vegetation. | 

After lying ſome time in water, 


or earth, the lobes of the ſeed, pe- 


petrated by the watery parucles,' 


to riſe. — 

Theſe leaves, called, for diſtinc- 
tion, ſeminal, or ſeed-leaves; (that 
is, the firſt leaves produced by the 


ſeeds) are r two ia num- 
ber: ſome ſeeds, ver, have 


only one ſeminal leaf; in which 


caſe, the plants, by botaniſts, are 
termed Monocotyledonous, a term 


of the ſame import; as thoſe which - 
riſe with two ſeminal leaves,” are 


ſtiled Dicotyledonous. Cæſalpinus, 
and Jungius, termed both theſe 
kinds of s, univalvular, and bi- 
valvular; that is, having one, or 
two ſeed-covers, The former was 
the firſt who diſcovered the num- 
ber of lobes in the embryo of ſeeds, 

To proceed with our infant 
— Under this new form of 
eaves, the lobes elaborate; and 
reQiſy the ſap, which is deſtined 
to nouriſh the render - vegetable. 
The young root too, which natu- 
rally tends downwards, has by this 
time made ſome efforts to penetrate 
into the boſom of the earth, where 


meeting with ſtrong exhilarating 


Juices, it tranſmits them to the 


lobes, through which they To 
aut. | 
The ? 


| 
, 


highly refined, to the future 


N 1 3 
The ſtem begins to appear; but. 
although enlarged in volume, its 
parts are not developed, or unfold- 
ed, but continue as they were in 
the ſeed. The lobes, ſtill united 
to the plant by the two trunks of 
veſſels, accompany it for ſome time 
aſter its eruption from the earth, 
till, having acquired - ſufficient 
ſttength and growth, the ſeminal 
leaves become ufeleſs, wrinkle, 
wither, and die away. Vide Ger- 
MINATIO, and VEGETATIO. 

+ Of plants-which have only one 
ſeminal leaf, we muſt carefully di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe in Which the lobe 
ſorms a ſort of ſheath ſurrounding 
the whole body of the plant; as in 
the palms, graſſes, and liliaceous 
vegetables, from thoſe in which the 
lobe is only extended in length, as 
in dodder. 

Pine and fir trees, ſays Linnæus, 
have ten; cypreſs, ſive; flax, four 
Jobes; in fact, however, theſe plants 
have only two lobes, each of which 
is differently divided almoſt to the 
baſe; the lobes only being perſectly 
diſtinct. . : 

+. The. preſence of the lobes, or 
{ſeminal leaves, ſufficiertly evinces 
the previous exiſtence of the ſeed ; 
and confutes the ridiculous opinion 
of equivocal generation, long ſince 
exploded. | 

The lobes being in the vegetable 

economy, what the placenta is in 
the animal, their diſpoſition at the 
time, when the ſeed begins to grow, | 
is termed very properly, by Lin- 
neus, placentation. Hide PLacts- 
'TATIO, | 
Is the muſhrooms, ferns, and 
other imperſect plants, the ſeminal 
leaves are not ſufficiently aſcertain- 


ſha 
of four equal petals, which ſpread} 


ed. The ſeeds of the moſſes Want 


of fructifcatidn, the criterion 


8 


Vide ACOTYLEDONES. 


The number of lobes, or ſeed. 
leaves, furniſhes a primary diſtinc- 


tion in Ray's Method, | 

* CRETA, chalk; a ſpecies of 

earth. Yide Terra, | 
CRUCIFORMIS Flos, a croſs. 

d flower ; a flower conſiſting 


at the top, in form of à croſs, 
Stock july-flower, . honeſty, and 
candy-tuft, furniſh examples. 
 CrucirorRMEs. The name 
of the fifth claſs in Tourneſort, 
and ſeventeenth in Pontedera's Me. 
thod, conſiſting of plants with croſs. 
ſhaped flowers, Theſe are the 
Siligugſæ of Morifon, Hermannus; 
Royen, Boerhaave, and Ray ; the 
Tetrapetali regulares of Rivinus, and 
Chriltopher Kaur; the Tetrapetah 


unifrrmes of Chriſtian Knaut; and Þ 


the Tetradynamia of the Sexual Me- 
thod. Vide SiLtqQuos®, Sc. 
CRYPTANTHFLE, from rer, 
to hide, and @»v;, the flower, The 
name of the laſt claſs in Wachen- 
dorffius's Natural Method, conſiſt- 
ing of plants, which, as the moſſes 
and muſhrooms, have their fructi- 
fication hid, or concealed. It cor- 


reſponds to the claſs Gryprogamia, 


in the Sexual Method. 
CRYPTANTHERZ, the nine- 

teenth claſs in Royen's Natural 

Method, of the ſame import with 


the former term. 


CRYPTOGAMIA, from re, 
to hide, and ya/45;, a marriage; 2 
clandeſtine nfarriage. The name 


of the twenty-fourth' claſs in Lin- 
næus's Sexual Method, conſiſling 
of plants, in which, like the other 
two cſaſſès juſt mentioned, the — 
0 
the 


only the proper covering and lobe 


ap 3p 5 nw 


„rr 


0 
the ſexes, are, either from their 


Inmiauteneſs, or their particular ſitu- 
ation, entirely concealed, or im- 


perfectly viſible. ; 
The great obſcurity that prevails, 
in this part of the vegetable king- 
dom, although an unſpeakable re- 
proach to the ſcience, will never, 
in all probability, be totally re- 


TS moved. In fact, the ſexual method 
Jof arrangement is, of all others, 


the moſt unfavourable for this pur- 
poſe, The greater number of im- 
perfect plants want the ſtamina, 
which, in Linnæus's ſyſtem, lay 
the foundation of the primary di- 
viſions. Hence the claſſic cha- 
rafter, in ſuch plants, is merely 
negative; and the genera, of courſe, 
ate ſtrangely huddled together, 
without any eſſential or certain 
mark of diſtinction. So conſum- 


ä 


mate, indeed, js our ignorance of 


this very conſiderable part of vege- 
table nature, that a man but little 
acquainted with theſe ſubjects, 
would be apt, from a compariſon 
of the number and deſcriptions of 
the perfect and imperfect plants in 
the modern ſyſtems of botany, to 
conclude that the latter formed but 
a very inconſiderable part, and, in 
fat, merited little more attention 
than our ſyſtem-makers have been 
pleaſed to afford them. An expert 
botaniſt, however, well knowing 
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inclined to draw another conclu- 
ſion, little favourable, if not to 
the induſtry, at leaſt to the inge- 
nuity, of our modern Pliny, who, 
ſatisfied with removing the rope 
from the elaborate reſearches * 

others, ſeems little ſollicitous to 
render the ſcience more compleat, 


by venturing on an unbeatea track, 


and endeavouring to throw ſome 
light upon a ſubje& which is ſtill 
to the reproach of ſcience, covered 
with an almoſt impenetrable cloud! 

The claſs Cryptogamia is divided 
into four orders, or families, ſo 
very different, that they ought 
never to be arranged under one 
head, or title, Theſe are moſles, 
muſci muſhrooms, fungi; ferns, 


filices ; and flags, ſea- weed, or 


Wrack, algæ. A particular account 
of each order is given under its re- 
ſpective title, Vide Al, Funct, 
Sc. He; 0306 51s, Pal 129 
Conſidered as à natural claſs, or 
rather as an aſſemblage of natural 
orders, the plants in queſtion, are 
generally of a ſuſpicious nature. 
CUBITUS, a term of meaſure; 
Vide Maxsun A. 1 
CbcosBrr ach, from c- 
curbita, a gourd; the name of the 
chirty-fourth order in Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conhiſting of plants, which reſemble 
che gourd in external figure, habit, 


the extent of the ſubject, will be 


virtues, and ſenſible qualities, 


Liſt of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
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Cucurbjtaceous Plants, with Hermaphrodite Flowers." 


Linnæan Genera. 


Cron vin. 
Melarbria, 
Faſſilera, 


* 
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ulis Names.,, 


Small creeping Cucumber. 1 


Palſiou- Flower. 
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Cucurbitaceeus Plants, with male and female Flowers produced git ber 
the [ame or diſtindt Roots. | 


Linnzan Genera. 
Angeeria Jacquin. 

Honig. 
Cucumis, 
Cucarbita, 
Elaterium Jacquin. 
Feu. 
Momordica, 
Siczos, — 


Trichaſant be. » 


Habit and Strudure of the Plants ' 
of this Order. 


The plants of this order, which 
erally climb, and have long dif- 
ed branches, are moltly herba- 
ceous and perennial, Wild cu- 
cum ber, the Elaterium of Boerhaave, 
a ſpecies of Mamordica of Linnzus, 
is the only plant in this order, 
which riſes ere, without climbing, 
or ſupporting itſelf on the plants 
in its neighbourhood. Some ſpecies 
of paſſion · flower are of the ſhrub 
and trze kind, and retain their 
leaves during the winter. 

The Roors, in the perennial 


plants of this order, are ſhaped like | 


thoſe of turnep; in the annuals, 
they are branching and hbrous, | 

The Srzus are cylindric and 
ſacculent. The young branches 
have generally five angles, or cor. 
ners. In ſome ſpecies of paſſion- 
flower, they are ſquare. 

The Leaves are alternate, an- 
gular, and ſometimes hand-ſhaped. 
I 


| Cucu mber, Melon, 


q 
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of the upper leaves, proceeds 2 


hey are attached to the branches 


apple, a ſcale of the 


c v 


Engliſp Names. 
Bryony. 
Gourd, Pumpion. 
Male Balſam-apple. 


Single ſeeded Cucumber, 
Serpent Cucumber. 


by a foot-ſtalk, which is pretty 
long, and cylindrical, without any 
furrow. In a ſpecies of paſſion- 
flower, hence denominated paſifors 
ve/pertilio, the leaves are ſhaped 
like the wings of a bat, and ſup. 
ported on a foot- ſtalk, half an inch 
long. 

From the wing or angle of each 


tendril, which 1s either fimple, or 
branching, and twiſts itfelf ſpirally 
round the different bodies in iu 
neighbourhood, for the purpoſe of 
ſupporting and training of the 
branches. 

The lower leaves have no ten- 
dril. Wild-cacamber, in which 
the tendrils ſcem wanting, has # 
ſmall fipula, or ſcale, in the form 
of a triangular tongue, at the on- 
gin of each of the male flowers, 

Beſides tendrils, water-melon, 
and ſome ſpecies of bryony, have 
a /tipu/a, or ſcale, of an oval ſhape, 
which iſſues from the wing or 
angle of each leaf. In male-balſam 
ſame kind ac- 

companies 
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companies each flower. Paſſion- 
flower has two pretty large Hipulg, 
or ſcales, which are placed-on both 
des of tte foot-ſtalk of the leaf. 

In the gourd, glands, or ſecre- 
tory veſſels, are placed on the baſe 
of the leaf: in the paſſion- flower, 
they are ſeated on the foot-ltalks, 

The FLowers, in plants of the 
firſt ſection, are hermaphrodite ; 
male and female, in thoſe of the 
ſecond, In this laſt, the male 
flowers are generally ſeparated from 
the female upon the ſame root, and 
that either in the ſame wing, or 
angle of the leaves, as in Sicycs 
* ſerpent cucumber; or in dif- 
ferent angles, as in gourd, and 
ſome ſpecies of bryony. 

In fevillea, and ſome ſpecies of 
bryony, the male-flowers are pro- 
duced on diſtin roots from the 
female. 

Small creeping cucumber, melo- 
thria, has hermaphrodite flowers ; 
in every other reſpect it reſembles 
the cucumber, to which molt bo- 
taniſts have joined it. 

The flowers proceed from the 
wings of the leaves, either fingly, 
as in pumpion, water-melon, male 
balſam apple, and paſſion- flower; 
two and two, as in ſome cucumbers ; 
in a /pi/ke, as in fevillea, and ſer- 
pent-cucumber ; or in a corymbus, 
as in bryony, and the male flowers 
of gourd. In fingle-ſeeded cucum- 
ber, the male flowers form a ſpike, 
the female a corymbus, 

The FLower-cuy, in the fe- 
male flowers, is placed upon the 
ſeed bud, and generally conſiſts of 
one bell-ſhaped leaf, that is deeply 
divided into five equal ſegments, 
or parts; and, unlike the other 


Hants which have the calix ſeated 


ſeries, or rows. 
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upon the fruit, falls off with the 
petals and the other parts of the 
flower. In the genus greazwia, the 
calix is permanent; that is, accom- 

anies — ſeed-bud to its maturity, 
5 the paſſion- flower, it is ſeated 
below the ſeed- bud. Elalerium, a 
genus of M. Jacquin, has no calix. 

The CozorLA, or painted inner 
cover of the flower, conſiſts of one 
petal, with five equal diviſions, 
which adhere to the tube of the 
calix, as if glued to it. Auguria, 
Gronovia, and the paſſion- lower, 
have ſive petals. Theſe, in the 
latter, are lancet - ſnaped, flat, af 
the ſize, figure, and colour of the 
calix. A ſpecies of paſſion-flower, 
termed by Linnæus paſiiflere ſube- 
ro/a, wants the petals, 

The NecTaz1uw, in the paſſian 
flower, is very fingular, and con- 
ſiſts of a number of beautiſal fibres, 
or rays, which are placed horizon- 
tally within the petals, in three 
Theſe Linnzus 
calls, very improperly, a triple 
crown : 2 triple heimet would have 
been equally expreſſive of the ap 
pearance ; but this is not the only 
impropriety in Linnæus's deſcrip- 
tron of this beautiful flower. 

The gourd has a hollow, trian- 
gular gland, or veſſel of ſecretion, 
ſeated in the middle of the flower. 

In /evilla, the nectarium con- 
ſiſts of five crooked threads, or 
filaments, which in the male- flowers 
are placed in the middle, alternate 
with the ſtamina. 

The STamixa are, in number, 
from one to five, ſhort, and gene- 
rally inſerted into the calix. 

In 


tache 


aſſion · lower, they are at- 


tacle, which ſtands in the middle 


to a pillar-ſhaped recep» 
of 
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of the flower, and is crowned wich 


the ſeed-bud. This receptacle, 
Linnzus, who was reſolved, © at 
all events, to obtrude this genus 
into his claſs Cynandria, has digni- 
fied with the name of a pillar-ſhaped 
ſtyle: by which means he has fallen 
Into the abſardity of aſſerting, that 
the flyle in the paſſion- flower, ele- 
vates the ſeed-bud, contrary to 
what is obſerved in every other 
flower yet known, The uſeleſs- 
neſs of this pillar- ſhaped ſtyle, far- 
ther appears from this circum- 
ſtance, that three ſtyles, properly 
ſo called, ariſe from the germen, or 
ſeed· bud, as in other flowers. 

The filaments, in this order, are 
diſtinck; the Ax THEN, or tops, 
in moſt plants of the ſecond ſection, 
are united in a cylinder. Bryony 
has five antheræ to three filaments, 

In the female-flowers are ſome- 
times obſerved three, or four fila- 
ments, which have the appearance 
"of ſlamina without tops. Theſe, 
in bryony, and male balſam-apple, 
are attached to the top of the tube 
of the petal ; in pumpion, gourd, 
aud water-melon, they proceed from 
its baſe. A 

The antherz in paſſion- flower, 
are ſlightly attached to the fila- 
ments, on which they turn like 
4 vane, or the needle of a com- 
paſs. 

The Serv is fingle, and 
placed below the receptacle of the 
flower. In paſſion-flower, it is 
ſeated upon a long pillar-ſhaped 
receptacle, in the middle of the 
flower. The ſeed- bud, in the ge- 
nus clalerium, is corered with 
. 

The Sryir is generally ſingle, 
ey lindrica!, of the length ef the 
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calix, and crowned with a tripl 
fligma. Paſſion-flower has three 
ſty les; frvillea, five. The male, 
flowers of ſerpent cucumber, haye 
three very ſmall ſtyles, adhering ty 
the tube of the calix. | 

The SeeD-VESSEL is generally 
pulpy, of the apple, or berry kind, 
and conſiſts of one, two, or three 
cells. In elaterium, and gronovia, 
it is a Capſule, which in the former 
is prickly and ſacculent. 

The ſruit of ſingle- ſeeded cy. 
cumber, is at fuſt a thorny- berry, 
which dries, and hardens as it 
ripens, ſo as to become a very dry 
capſule, before the ſeeds have at- 
tained maturity, The partitions 
which ſeparate the cells, are com- 
poſed of fibres, ſurrounded with a 
watery pulp, which, when dried, 
diſcovers the fibres, under the form 
of a thick-ſet web, or net. 

The Steps are numerous, gene- 
rally flat, or compreſſed, and ſome- 
times, as in paſſion- flower and 
cucumber, covered with that kind 
of age coat called by Linnæus, 
| arillus. Vide AxiLLus. 

In male balſam-apple, and wild 
cucumber, the ſeeds burſt, or are 
ſpirted from their cells, with an 
elaſtic ſpring. 

The fruit of theſe plants, is ge- 
nerally A and refreſhing, 
That of ſome of them, proves 4 
very violent emetic, when uſed 100 
freely. 

Male balſam- apple, is famous in 
Syria for curing wounds. The 
natives cut open the anripe fruit, 
and infuſe it in ſweet oil, which 
they expoſe to the ſun for ſome 
days, until it is become red; and 


on cotton, and applied to a trefa 
wound, 


then preſent it for uſe. Dropped | lie 
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ple WW wound; the Syrians reckon this oil n Which it is reckoned to aſhfhas at - © 
ter the beſt vulnerary, next to balſam | powerful uterine ; cleanſer; Some” 
le, of Mecca; haviog found by expe- believe bryony to be,anexcellent _ © 
we BY rience, that it oſten cures large/| remedy againſt. the . bites of - ſexs © 
0 WM wounds within three days. The pents, and other venomous crea» - 
leaves and Rems of this plant, are tures, Its fæcula, when dried, is 
lily WW vſcd for arbours, or bowers. _ like ſtarch ; but as this is found a 
ad, The Egyptian balſam-apple, call- medicine of little uſe, there is 
tee ed by the Arabians, liff, or luff, hardly any of it now made. & 
ia, is cultivated in gardens, in the] In the eaſtern countries, and 
ner eaſtern countries, and climbs upon both the Indies, bottle - gourds,. 


Im trees; covering, and elegantly: 
adorning their ſtems, | 

The elaterium of the ſhops, is 
the fruit, of rather the inſpiſſated 
ſxcula of the juice of the fruit 
of the wild, or afs's cucumber, 
2 ſpecies of balſam-apple. It is 
uſually ſent us from Spain, and 
the” ſouthern parts of France, 
where the plant is common, in 
{ſmall flat whitiſh lumps, or cakes, 
that are dry, and break eaſily be- 
tween the fingers. It is of an acrid, 
nauſeous, bitter taſte, and ſtrong 
aſſenſive ſmell, when newly made: 
but theſe, as well as its other qua- 
lities, it loſes, after being kept ſor 
ſome time. Elaterium is a very 
violent purge and vomit, and is 
now very ſeldom uſed. The plant 
is commonly called ſpirting-cucum- 
ber, from its caſting out its ſeeds, 
together with the viſcid juice in 
which they are lodged, with a vio- 
lent force, if touched, when ripe ; 
from which circumſtance it has 
ſometimes obtained the appellation | 
of xeli ne tangere, or, touch me 


not, | 
ſaid 
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The root of white-bryony 1s 
to be ſo violent, when freſh, that 
the peaſants call it the mad turnip: 

being dried, it enters as an ingre- 

© cient into ſome medicinal compo- 
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the cucurbita lagenaria, of Linnæus, 
are very commonly cultivated, and 
ſold in the markets, for the table, 
and are the principal part of the 
food of the common people, in 
the warm months, particularly 
from June to October. The Ara- 
bians call this kind of gourd, 
charrah. They boil it, and ſeaſon. 
it with vinegar; they likewiſe fill 
the ſhell with rice, and meat, and 
thus make a kind of pudding, like 
what we ſometimes, in England, 
prepare of the ſhell of . pompions, - 
or pumpkins. | E 

The leaves of the bottle- gourd 
are large, almoſt circular, covered 
with fine ſoft hairy down, and 
ſmell ſtrongly of muſk, The 
flowers are ſo tender, that they 
cloſe as ſoon as the fun ſhines 
upon them. The outſide tegument, 
or rind of the fruit, as it ripens, 
grows hard ; and when the feeds 
and pulp are taken out, will hold 
water, for which. purpoſe it 1s 
ſometimes uſed, gourds are 
fix feet long, and one and a balf 
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round, and when cleared: of their 


ulp, will contain twenty-two gal- 
— : ſuch, however, are very 
uncommon. | 

The different ſpecies of pump- 
kins, the cacurbita pepo of Lin- 
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ations, particularly bryony-water, | 
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næus, are generally diſtinguiſned 
K by 


" 


hy che names of the white, the blue, 
the marbled; and the garden pump- 
kin, Theſe as well as the gourd, 
make a great part of the food of 
the poorer fort in ſummer, as wel} 
in Aſia, and Africa, as in Ame- 
rica. The flalks and leaves are 


. hairy, the flowers yellow, the fruit 


1s generally, when, young, of a 


mixture between a deep blue and 


a pale white. It is boiled and 
eaten with butcher's meat; by the 
poorer fort,” it is much uſed in 
ſoups. 

Squaſhes, cucurbita melapepo; and 
warted-gourds, when boiled, are 
by fome people eſteemed very deli 
cate eating. The ſquaſh is gene- 
rally plucked by the Americans, 


when it is about the ſize of a wal- 


nut, and immediately after the fall- 
ing of the flower, 

Water melons, or citruls, the 
Anrguria of 'Fournefort, the cucur- 
bita citrullus of Linnzus, are di- 
itinguiſhed by the colour of their 
pelp, into the white and red ; and 
derive their name from the great 
quantity of water, or liquid, which 
they contain. Theſe fruits, by 
their cooling and diuretic quality, 
are ſo benehcial, in hot climates, 
if uſed in moderation, that the poor 
people in Perſia, and the Levant, 
live almoſt ſolely, during the hot 
months, upon the muſk, and water 
melon, cucumbers, and milk. I he 
water-melon, ſays Haſſelquiſt, ſerves 
the Egyptians for meat, drink, and 
phyſic: when it is very ripe, and 
almoſt putrid, they hollow part of 
it, gather the juice there collected, 
and mixing it with roſe water, and 
a little ſugar, adminiſter ic in burn- 
ing fevers, with ſuch ſacceſs, that 
the common people uſe no other 


| c U 
medicine in. thoſe diſtempers. It 
is not, however, from the common 
water melon, that this medicine is 
procured. The fruit in queſtion, 
is ſofter, more juicy, and more 
rarely to be found than the common 
ſort, of which this is à variety, 
It is termed by the Arabs, et-naoyi, 
which ſignifies water. 

Water-melons ſhould , be eaten 
with great circumſpection; for if 
taken in the heat of the day, when 
the body is very warm, they ſeldom 
fail to occaſion colics, fluxes, and 
diſorders of the ſtomach, 

The common cucumber, in the 
eaſtern countries, is boiled and 
eaten with vinegar. The richer 
ſort fill it wiih fleſh and ſpices, 
and bake it into a pudding, which 
is ſaid to be extremely palatable. 
} The Egytian melon, or queen of 
cucumbers, the Cucumis Chate of 
 Linnzus, the Abdellawi of Alpi- 
nus, grows in the fertile carth 
round Cairo, after the inundation 
of the Nile, and no where elſe in 
Egypt. The fruit is ſometimes 
ſweet, cool, and a little watery; 
the pulp almoſt of the ſame ſub- 
| ſtance as the melon. The grandees 
in Egypt, and the Europeans who 
| reſide there, eſteem this the plea- 
 ſanteſt, as well as ſafeſt fruit, which 
the country affords. 

The muſk-melon, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed, like the water-melon, by the 
colour of its pulp, into the white 
and red ſorts ; and derives its name 
from the fragrancy of the ſmell. 

Coloquintida, or bitter- apple, 


| 
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the Colocynthis of Tournefort, the 
| Cucumis Colocynthis of Linnzus, 
is brought to us from Aleppo, and 
the 1fland of Crete. The leaves 


| ace large, placed alternate, almok 
round, 
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round, and ſtand upon foot-ſtalks 
four inches long. The flowers are 
white, and are ſucceeded by the 
fruit, which is yellow, when ripe. 
The ſhelly, or huſky outſide in- 
cloſes a white bitter pulp, inter- 
ſperſed with white flattiſh ſeeds. 
If a hole is made in one of theſe 
ripe gourds, for the fruit is of that 
kind, and a glaſs of rum poured in, 
and ſuffered to remain for twenty- 
four hours, and then drank, it 
proves a ſucceſsful purge ; but 1s 
ſo bitter, and leaves ſuch a nauſea 
behiad, that it is ſeldom uſed. It 
is beſides, the rougheſt purge we 
know, and therefore ought not to 
be uſed without great precaution ; 
taken in a large doſe, it not only 
often brings away pure blood, but 
likewiſe produces colics, convul- 
fions, ulcers in the bowels, and 
fatal ſuper-purgations. The la- 
dians ſeparate, or pull off the outer 
rind, and dry the fl: ſhy part of the 
froit, which is what we call the 
Coloquintida of the ſhops. 
CULMIFERDZ Plante, from 
culmus, a ſtraw, or haulm ; plants 
ſo called, which have a ſmooth; 
jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and 
wrapped about at each joint, with. 
ſingle, narrow ſharp-pointed leaves; 
and the feeds contained 'in chaffy 
huſks; ſuch are oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, and the other plants of 


the natural family of the graſſes. contained betwixz every two knots, 


Vid: Gramina, 

CulLuiFtr#, the name of the 
eleventh claſs in Moriſon's Method, 
conſiſting of plants which agree in 
the general characters above enu- 
merated. 

CULMINLE, from culnen, the 
top, or ſummit ; the name of an 
order in the formers editions of 


C Uo 
Linnæus's Fragments. of a Natural 
Method, con ſiſting of a number of 
plants, moſtly of the mallow tribe, 
now removed to the natural order 
COLUMNIFERZ, Which fee. 

CULMUS, a ſtraw, or hanlm; 
defined by Linnzus to be the proper 
trunk of the graſſes, which elevates» 
the leaves, flower, and fruit. 

This fort of trunk is tubular, or 
hollow, and has frequently knots, 
or joints. diſtributed at proper di- 
ſtances, through its whole length. 
The leaves are long, fleek, and 
placed either near the root, in 
great numbers, or proceed fingly 
from the different joints of the 
ſtalk, which they embrace at the 
baſe, hke a ſheath, or glove. 

The haulm is commonly garniſh- 
ed with leaves; ſometimes, how- 
ever, it is naked; that is, devoid 
of leaves, as in a few ſpecies of 
cypreſs-graſs. Moſt graſſes have a 
round cylindrical ftalk ; in ſome 
ſpecies of /chanus, ſcirpus, cyprets- 
graſs, and others; it is triangular. 

The ſtalk 1s ſometimes entire, 
that is, has no branches; ſome- 
times branching, as in ſchænus a 
culeatus & capen/is, and not ſeldom 
conſi ſts of a number of ſcales, which 
lie over each other like tiles. | 

Laſtly, in a few graſſes, the ſtalk 
is not interrupted with joints, as 
in the greater part. The ſpace. 


or joints, is termed by botaniſts 
internodium, and. articulus culni. 
Vide InTerxoDiuUm, G. 
This ſpecies of trunk oſten af- 
 fords certain marks of diſlinction, 
in diſeriminating the ſpecies. Thus 
ia the genus Eriocaulon, the ſpecies 
are ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed bur 
by the angles of the culmur, or 


0 


K 2 ſtalks, 
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Ralks. ' Theſe in ſome ſpecies, are 
in number five, in others ſix, and 
in others ten. 

CYVLINDRAN THERE, having 
the amhere, or tops of the ſtamina, 
formed into a cylinder. The name 
of a claſs in Wachendorffius's Na- 
eural Method, conſiſting of plants 
which have the antheræ united into 
a cylinder, the flaments —_ di- 
ſtinct at bottom. It is exemplified 
in Leucadendron, and the compound 


ers, which correſpond to the 


Syngene/ia of Linnæus. 

CYLINDR OBASIOSTEMONES, hav- 
ing the baſe of the ſtamina formed 
into a cylinder. The name of a 
claſs in Wachendorffius's Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants, which 
have the filaments of the ſtamina 
united in a cylinder, or pillar, in 
the middle of the flower; the an- 
therz beirg diſtin at top. This 
claſs correſponds to the Menadel 
phia of the ſexual method, and to 
ro of the order Columnifere, in 

innzus's Fragments. ide Mo- 

NADELFHIA, Oc. It is exempli- 
fied in the mallows, geranium, and 
Hermannia. | 

CYMA, a ſpecies of receptacle, 
according to Linnzus; or more 
properly, a mode of flowering, in 
which, like the umbel, a number 
of ſlender foot-flalks proceed from 

a common centre, and riſe to the 
ſame height : but, unlike the um- 
bel, the ſecondary, or partial foot- | 
ſtalks, are diſperſed without any 
regular order. Jide. UmBeLLa., | 

he term, which 1s of great an- 
tiquity, is exemplified in elder, 
gelder roſe, bloody rod, and ad- 
der's tongue. 

CYMOSUS Flo, from cyma: an 


D B 
general characters juſt enumerated, 
Vide CyMa, and AccrEGaTus 
Flos. | | 
Cruos x. The name of an or. 


nzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of honey-ſuckle, 
morinda, loranthus, and a few 
other genera, moſt of -which are, 
in the later editions, removed to 
the forty-eighth order, intitled Ac. 
GREGAT EB. = 

CYNAROCEPHALI, from 
nara, an artichoke, and z«Pan, t 
head. Plants, whoſe flowers form 
a head, hke thoſe of artichoke, 
The name of a claſs, or diviſion, 
in Vaillant's Arrangement of the 
Compound Flowers, correſponding 
to the Capitate, or flowers form- 
ing a head, of Ray, and other ho- 
taniſts; and to part of the Fleſculiſ 
of Tournefort. It is exemplified 
in thiſtle, globe thiſtle, burdock, 
ſaw. wort, and blue bottle. 


D. 
DECAGYNIA, from duns, ten, 


and hn, a woman. The name of 
an order, or ſecondary diviſion, in 


method, conſiſting of plants, whoſe 
flowers are furniſhed with ten fla- 
mina, and the ſame number of 
\ ſtyles, which laſt are conſidered by 


female organs of generation in 
plants. Neurada, and American 
night · ſnade, furniſh examples. 
DECANDRIA, from Aa, ten, 
and Ang, a man. The name of 


the tenth claſs in Linnzus's Sexual 
Syſtem, conſiſting of plants, whoſe 
flowers, as the name imports, are 


aggregate flower, which has the 


furniſhed with ten ſtamina, or 
male 


der in the former editions of Lin- 


the claſs Decandria, of the ſexual 


Linneus, and the ſexualiſts, as the 
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male organs. This claſs, as well 
as the other clafſes in Linnæus's 
Method, that are compounded with 
2 numeral, has another character, 
or mark, which is not expreſſed in 
the title. I mean that the flowers 
are all hermaphrodite, that is, have 
both ſtamina and pointal, which, 
according to our author, are, the 
male and female organs of genera- 
tion, within the ſame covers: In this 
reſpect, the claſſes in queſtion, 
differ from the Monoecia, and Dioe- 
cia, of the ſame author, in which 
the male and female organs are ſe- 
parated; and are placed, in the 
former, upon different parts of the 
ſame plant; in the latter, upon di- 
ſtint plants. This obſervation 
merits particular attention, becauſe 
the circumſtance, or character which 
is the ſubject of it, is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary ; and a plant having ten. 
or any number of ſtamina, is not 
on that account to be referred to 
its reſpective numeral claſs, unleſs 
both male and female organs are 
ſound contained within the covers 
of the flower. 

To take an example from the 
claſs which we are now conſidering: 
the flowers of the curious exotic, 
papaw, or popo-tree, have ten ſta- 
mina; and yet the plant cannot be 
arranged under the claſs Decandria, 
becauſe the male and female parts 
are not only placed within different 
covers, butlikewiſe produced upon 
diſtin& plants: the popo feed 
ripened by the female flowers, pro- 
ducing both male and female 
trees. 

Beſides the ſexes of the flowers, 
_ we are likewiſe to attend, that the 
ſtamina be of an equal length and 
cittin4 ; that is, acither joined at 


| the bottom, nor top; circumftances 


which would remove the plants in 
which they are found, to claſſes 
whoſe eſſential character is no ways 
connected with the number of the 
male and female organs. Tais 
obſervation being general, does 
not fall to be particularly attended 
to in this place. When we come 
to analyſe the ſexual method, the 
diſcuflion will be more ſuitable and 
proper. ; 5 
The orders, or ſecondary divi- 
ſions in this numerous claſs, are 
five, and take their name from the 
number of the ſtyles, or female 
organs. Fraxinella, lignum vitæ, 
dwarf roſe bay, and ſtrawberry- 
tree, have one ſtyle; ſope wort, 
and carnation, have two; encu- 
balus, viſcous campion, and ſand- 
wort, three; hog- plum,  navel- 
wort, and houſe-leek, five ; Neu- 
rada, and American night-ſhade, 
ten. | 1 
Decal is likewiſe the name 
of an order, or ſecondary divifion 
in the claſſes Monadelphia, Diade!- 
phia, Eynandria, and Diæcia, in 
all which the claſhc character being 
unconnected with the number of 
ſtamina, that circumſtance, pro- 
perly enough, ſerves as a founda- 
tion for the ſecondary, or ſubor- 
dinate diviſion. | 
DECANTHEREZ, from Na, 
ten, and antheræ, the tops of the 
hlaments. The name of an order, 
or ſecondary diviſion, in Lodwig's 
improved Method, confifting of 
plants, which to the claffic cha- 
rater, whatever it is, add the cir- 
cumſtance of having ten ſtamina, ar 
male organs. 4. 
| DECOMPOSITAZ, the name of 
the tenth claſs in Sauvage's Me- 
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thrdus Foliorum, conſiſting of plants, 
whoſe leaves are twice compound- 
ed; that is, have a common foot- 


| talk, which ſupports a number of 


leſſer leaves, each of which is com- 
pound, ide Foliuu Deconro- 
SITU M, | 

The term is exemplißed in fu- 
matory, barren wort, bignonia, 
germander, feverfew, and ſome 
umbelliferous plants. 

DECOMPOSITUS Fl, ſome 
compound flowers ſo termed by 
Linnzus, which contain within the 
ſame common calix, a number of 


leſſer, or partial fiower-cups, that 


are each of them common to mauy 
florets, The term is exemplihed 
inelephant's foot, and globe flower. 
A few other compound flowers, as 
globe thiſtle, gundelia, and fcebe, 
have partial flower-cups ; but each 
of theſe contains only a ſingle floret. 
Linnzvs reduces all the compound 
flowers which have partial flower- 
cups, under the order Polygam/a 
Segregata, of the claſs Syngeneſia. 
DECUMBENS Fly, from d. 
eumbo, to lie down ; a diooping 
tiower, in which the ſtamina and 
intal are inclined towards the 
ower ſide; exemplified in wild- | 
ſena, and the pea-bloom, or 
butter-fly-ſhaped flowers. 
DEFOLIATIO, from e, and 
folium a leaf; the fall of the leaves. 
A term oppoſed to Frenadrſcentia, 
the annyal renovation of the leaves, 
produced by the unfolding of the 
buds in ſpring. 
Moſt plants in cold and tempe- 
rate climates, ſhed their leave: 


* gvery year: this happens in au- 


tum, and is generally announced 
by the flowering of the common 
meadow ſaffron. Ihe term is only 


#pplicd to trees and ſbrubs; for 


DE 

herbs periſh down to the root every 
year, loſing flem, leaves, and all. 

All plants do not drop their 
leaves at the ſame time. Among 
large trees, the aſh and walnut, al- 
though lateſt in unfolding, are 
ſooneſt diveſted of them: the latter 
ſeldom carries its leaves above five 
months. TIT 

On the oak and horn- beam, the 
leaves die, and wither, as ſoon as 
the colds commence ; but remain 
attached to the branches till they 
are puſhed off by the new ones, 
which unfold themſelves the fol- 
lowing ſpring, Theſe trees are 
doubtleſs a kind of ever-greens ; 
the leaves are probably deſtroyed 
only by cold ; and perhaps, would 
continue Jonger upon the plant, 
but for the force of the ſpring - ſap, 
joined to the moiſture. | 

In mild and dry ſeaſons, the 
lilac, privet, yellow jeſſamine of 
the woods, and maple of Crete, 
preſerve their leaves green until 
ſpring, and do not drop them till 
the new leaves are beginning to 
appear. 
other trees that grow between the 
tropics, are of this particular claſs 
of ever-greens. The trecs in Egypt, 
lays Dr. Haſſelquiſt, caſt their 
leaves in the latter end of De- 
cember, and beginning of January, 
having young leaves ready before 
all the old ones are fallen off; and 
to forward this operation of Nature, 
few of the trees have buds ; the 
{ycamore and willow, indeed, have 


ſome, but with few and quite 


looſe ftifulz, or icales, Nature 
did not imagine buds ſo neceffary 
in the ſouthern, as in the northern 
countries; this occaſions a great 
difference between them. 

Laſtly, 


The fig-tree, and many 
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Laſtly, ſome trees and ſhrubs, which cannot be effected in any of A 


preſerve their leaves conſtantly 
through the whole year: and are 
not in the leaft influenced by the 
clemency, or inclemency of ſea- 
ſons. Such are the firs, juniper, 
yew, cedar,” cypreſs, and many 
other trees, hence denominated 
ever-greens, "Theſe preſerve their 
old leaves a long time after the for: 
mation of the new, and do not drop 
them at any determinate time, In 
general, the leaves of ever-greens 
are harder, and leſs ſucculent than 
thoſe which are renewed annually. 
The trees are generally natives of 
warm chmates, as the alaternuſes 
of France and Italy, the ever- 
green oak of Portugal and Sua-, 
bia. 1 

Some herbaceous perennials, as 
the houſe-leeks and navel-worts, 
enjoy the ſame privilege with the 
ever-green trees, and reſiſt the ſe- 
verities of winter: ſome even can 
diſpenſe with the earth for ſome 
time ; being replete with Juices, 
which the leaves imbibe from the 
humidity of the atmoſphere, and 
which, in ſuch plants, are, of 
themſelves, ſufficient” for effecting 
the purpoſes of vegetation, It is 
for this reaſon, that, unleſs in ex- 
ceſſive hot weather, gardeners are 
ſeldom wont to water fat ſuccu- 
lent plants, as the aloes, which 
rot, when they are moillened, if 
the ſun does not quickly dry them 
up. 

The leaves of all the ever- green 
ſhrubs and trees, have a thin com- 
patt ſkin, or cover, over their ſur. 
face; as is eaſily diſcovered by ma- 
cerating them in water, in order 
to ſeparate the parenchyma, or 
pulp, from the veſſels of the leaves; 


_—_— 
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theſe ever- greens, till a thin parcli- 
ment · like cover is taken off. Theſe 


periment to perſpire but little, 


| ſhed their leaves; and it is, per- 
haps,” principally owing to this 
clole covering, as alſo to the ſmall 
| proportion of moiſture contained in 
their veſſels, that they retain their 
verdure, and continue through the 
winter on the trees. The nutritive 


more or leſs, with an oily quality, 


jured by ſevere froſts; ſo that many 
of theſe ever-· green trees are 
ed to grow in the coldeſt parts of 
the habitable world. 1 
Wich reſpect to deciduous trees, 
the falling off of the leaves ſeems 
principally” to depend on the tem- 
perature of the atmoſphere, which 
likewiſe ſerves to haſten or retard 
tne appearance in queſtion. An 
ardent ſun contributes to haſten 
the dropping of the leaves. Hence 
in hot and dry ſummers, the leares 
of the lime tree and horſe-cheſuut 
turn yellow, about the firſt of Sep- 
tember; whilſt in other years, the 
yellowneſs does not appear till th⸗ 
beginning of October. Nothing, 
however, contributes more to haſlea 
the fall of the leaves, than immo- 
derate cold or moiſt weather in 
autumn ; moderate droughts on the 
 cther hand, ſerve, to retard it. 
As a proof of this poſition, Mr, 
Adanſon relates, that in the year 
1759, the leaves of the elm-rree, 


twenty-fifth of November, conti- 


nued in verdure and vigour, at 
Paris, where the autumn was re- 


K 4 markably 


trees and ſhrubs are found by ex- . | 


when compared with others Which 


juices of theſe plants always abound | 


which ſecures them from beiug in- 


which generally fatof about the 


f D FE. D 
markably dry, till the tenth of the] the mean times in which different 
oy month. trees ſhed their leaves, is founded enter 


The following table, reſpecting] upon obſervations. ha” 

| „ ; | ul 
Gooſeberry - tree, and Bladder- ) « Tf 215 
Sena, © | October 1h, ſtrik 
Walnut, and Afb, 2 — 50. A 
Almond-tree, Horſe-cheſnut, ' and 8 i ; tion 
lime- tree, 5 —— 20th. pal 
Maple, Hazel-vut, Black-poplar, * Toes ſtem 
and Aſpen-tree, 32 141 — 25th, but 
Birch, Plane-tree, Mountain-oſier, f 24 cuoi 
Falſe-acacia, Pear and Apple- 8 | as t] 
tree, & November 1|. flow 
Vine, Mulberry, Fig, Sumac, and = bra 
Angelica- tree, 2%. 3 1th. or v 
Elm- tree, and Willow, oY 15th, of 0 
Apricot, and Elder- trees, 4 E zoth. a 
| | ea 


It deſerves to be remarked, that | -Linnzus's rules, with reſpetct to hab 
an ever. green tree grafted upon a | the generic and ipecific names of WW whc 
deciduous, determines the latter to | plants, and the great improvements 1 
retain its leaves, This obſervation | made by that author, in this very deſc 
is confirmed by repeated experi- | important part of botany, are pat - WW cee, 

ments; particularly by grafting | ticularly mentioned under the main nen 
the laure], or cherry bay, an ever- | article, Nom1tsAa, whither we reſer ſtal 


green, on the common cherry; and | the reader. | | floy 
the ilex, or ever-green oak, on the | DENUDATZA, (denudo, to ſtrip be 
oak. naked.) The name of an order in or 


DEHISCENTIA, aebiſce, to gape the former editions of Linnzus's I fro: 
wide. The burſting open of the] Fragments of a Natural Method, I fter 
ant heræ, or tops, ſor diſperſing the | conſiſting of plants whoſe flowers to 
male. duſt: as likewiſe of the ſeed- ate naked; that is, want the Peri- ] 
veſſel called a capſule, for dif- | arthium, or flower-cup, although ſep 
charging the Pare af when ripe. | they burſt from a /patha, or ſheath, in 


Vide Ax rh and CarSULa. | Vide SPATHA., py 

Moſt capſules ſplit, or open at | The genera in this order were in 

top; moſt arther# burſt on the | fonr; crocus, meadow-ſaffron, bul- pla 

ſides. bocodium, and gethyllis. They dit 
DENOMINATIO, the giving, | are now moſtly removed to the or- lin 

1 or 2 of names. One of the | der SpATH ACE, which ſee. mz 
| rincepal foundations of praftical| DESCRIPTIO. A detail of all by 

| tany ; which, like the eſtabliſh- | the parts and qualities of any ob- in 
ment of proper characters, has | jet, compared or not compared m: 

been a neceſſary conſequence of with thoſe of another: applied to ſu 


the methodical diviſion into claſſes, | botany, the natural character - be 
8 


genera, and ſpecies, 


, 
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whole plant, including all the. 
e _ in chte pe the 
deſcription of the ſpecies is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſpecific difference, 
which regards the - eſſential, or 
friking characters only. i 
A perfect, or compleat deſcrip- 


tion is not confined to the princi- 


pal parts of plants; as the root, 
fem, leaves, and fructification; 
but includes whatever is conſpi- 
cuous in their external appearance: 
as the foot - ſtalks of the leaves and 
flower ; the Hipulæ, or ſcales ; the 
bracteæ, or floral leaves; the glands, 
or veſſels of ſecretion. ; the weapons 
of offence, and defence; the buds ; 
the complication, or folding of the 
leaves within the buds ; and the 
habit, or general appearance of the 
whole plant. | 
The order to be obſerved in the 
deſcription, is that of Nature, pro- 
ceeding from the root to the ſtem, 
next the branches ; then the foot- 
ſtalks, leaves, flower-ſtalks, and 
flowers. The impropriety would 
be manifeſt, to deſcribe the leaves, 
or their foot-ſtalks, before the ſtem, 
from which they proceed ; or the 
lem before the root, which ſerves 
to elevate it, - 
Further, the deſcription of each 
ſeparate part, ſhould be contained 
in a ſeparate paragraph; that the 
parts may appear equally diſtin 
in deſcription, as they are in the 
plant itſelf. The names of the 
diferent parts too ought to be de- 
lineated in large letters, that they 


may the more eaſily be diſcovered 


by the reader; and that omiſſions 
in the deſcription, if there are any, 
may be more readily perceived and 
ſupplied. Nothing, in fact, can 

more tedious and ynentertain- 


* 


ing than a very e defoiption 


that is neither divided into para: »- 


graphs, nor diſtinguiſhes" the" part 


of the plant in the manner Juſt re- 
N | 10 * Ee 
A deſcription, to be compleat, 
ought Ay to avoid hs Ol 
tremes of prolixity, and exceſſive 
brevity, Colour, dimenſion, and 
other circumſtances, which are ſub- 
je& to change, are never to be 
much inſiſted on: on the other 
hand, no ſtriking characters, no 
eſſential parts, however minute, 
ſuch as the /ipulz, or ſcales, the 
bradteæ, the glandulæ, the hairs, 
and downy appearances on plants, 
and ſuch like, are, from a ftadied 
and faulty brevity, to be excluded 
from the deſcription of any ſpecies 


| 


ö - 


whatever. Hs ae 
Laſtly, a ſcientific. deſcriptiofh 
ſhould employ only ar of) art, 
if theſe are ſufficient; and deli- 
neate all the parts, according to 
their number, figure, proportion, 
and ſituation. r 
The intelligent reader will dif- 
cover, whether in deſcribing the 
ſeveral natural orders that occur in 
the Courle of this work, I have prac- 
tiſed the rules juſt delivered. Some 
difference, however, obtains in the 
mode of deſcribing an aſſemblage, 
or family of plants, and a particu- 
lar ſpecies. : 
The moſt compleat ſpecific de- 
ſcriptions are thoſe of Cluſius, Co. 
lumna, Bavhin, Rheede, Ray, 
Rambus, Plumier, Dillenius, Val. 
lant, Sceuchzer, Linnzus in his 
Hortus Cliffortianus, and Haller, 
DETERMINATIO Faliorun. 
Vide Foliluu. 
DIADELPHI!IA, ſrom &,, twice, 


| 


and avis a brotherhood ; tun 
brother- 


1 8 
hrotherboods; the ſeventeenth claſs 
n Linnzus's Sexual Syſtem, con- 
filing of plants, whoſe flowers are 
hermaphrodite, and have the fla- 
mina, or male organs, united be- 
low into two ſets of cylindrical 
filaments.  _ 3 
This claſs, which is a true na- 
tural order, or family, correſponds 
to the Legumingſæ, or plants hav- 
ing pods, of Moriſon, Hermannus, 
Boerhaave, Ray, and Royen; the 
tetrapetali irregulares of Rivinus and 
Chriſtopher Knaut ; the vetrapelali 
difformes of Chriſtian Knaut; and 
the Papilionacei, or butterfly-ſhaped 
flowers, of Tournefort and Ponte- 
The claflical characters of this 
numerous and ſimilar aſſemblage 
of plants, will be delivered under 
Linnzus's Natural Order Pariti- 
ONACEZ, which ſee, | 
The orders, or ſecondary divi- 
ions, in this claſs, are ſounded on 
the number of ſtamina, conſidered 
as diſtinct. Some pea- bloom, or 
butterfly - ſha ped flowers, have five 
ſtamina, or male organs, as Mon- 
nieria; ſome ſix, as Fumatory; 
ſome eight, as Milk wort; ſome 
ten, as Broom, Bladder-Sena, Lu- 
pine, Lady's- Finger, Verch, and 
the far greater number of butterfly- 
ſhaped flowers. It 1s only the laſt 
order that is included in the na- 
tural family Papilionactæ; the te- 
maining four genera are diſtributed 
among other families, to which 
they have, at leaſt, an equal al- 
liance. Fumatory ard Mennieria 
are arranged under the general 
head Corzdales. Milk-wort, under 
Lomentacew. 
I cannot help remarking, before 


| T5757 
names given by former Botanify 
to the numerous claſs of plants 1 
queſtion, are much more charac 
teriſtic of their nature and ap 
ance, than that of Dradelphia. 
In fact, the figure of the flower 


and fruit never varies; the lauer 


being always of the pod kind; the 
former of the butterfly-ſhape, Or 
the other hand, the two ſets of onited 
ſtamina, the only claſſic charafte 
expreſſed in the Linnæan title, are 
never to be traced without difficul. 
ty: for one of the ſets only ze 
properly united; the other conſift. 
ing of a ſingle flament, which, in 
moſt plants, adheres fo cloſely to 
its kindred ſet, that it cannot be 
ſeparated wi:hout the application 
of a pin or needle for that purpoſe. 
In ſome even, no ſeparation can be 
effected by this means. 

DLETETICI. By this name 
Linnzus diſtinguiſhes a claſs of 
Medical Botanifts, who pronounce 
of the qualities of vegetable food, by 
taſte and ſmell. Such are Querce- 
tanus, Nonnius, Behren, and Li. 
ter. 
DIANDRIA, (from ds, twice, 
and a, a man) the name of the 
ſecond claſs in Linnzus's ſexual 
ſyſtem, conſiſting of hermaphrodite 
plants; which, as the name im- 
ports, have flowers with 1w0 /tamina, 
or male organs. 

The orders in this claſs are three, 
derived from the number of ftylcs 
or ſemale parts. Moſt plants with 
two ſtamina have one ſty le, as [el- 
ſamy, Lilac, Privete, Veronica, and 
Baſtard Alaternus : Vernal grass 
has two ſtyles ; Pepper, three. 

DIANGLE, (from dig, twice, 
ard %ig, a veſſel) the fixteerm 


J conclude this article, that the 


claſs in Boerhaave's ſylem, conk#- 
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aof plants whoſe ſeeds are con- 
ined within two capſules, or with- 
a ſingle capſule, having two cells. 
is exemplified in purple looſe- 


iſe. | 

DIANTHERE (from Jg, twice, 
1d Antheræ, the tops of the ſta- 
ina.) The name of an order or 
condary diviſion in Ludwig's Im- 
oved Method, conſiſting of plants, 
hich, to the claſſic character, 
hatever it is, add the circumſtance 
having two ſtamina, or male 


ans. 
DICOTYLEDONES (from g, 
ice ; and Cotyledon, a ſeed- lobe 
ſeed-leaf) plants, whoſe ſeeds 
we two fide-Jobes, and conſe- 
vently riſe with two ſeminal leaves. 
oſt plants are of this kind. Vide 
OTYLEDON., 

ln the lip and maſqued flowers, 
e Didynamia of Linnzus, and in 
lants, whoſe ſeed-veſlel is of the 
pple, cherry, or pod kind, the 
d-leaves riſe unaltered; that is, 
ithout any farther extenſion or 
cvelopement, than when they 
ade part of the ſeed. 

In mallow, and the croſs-ſhaped 
owers, they appear double; in 
uck-wheat, they are rolled up; in 
tion, folded or plaited ; in ſalt- 
ort, glaſs-wort, ceratocarpus, 
zalabar night-ſhade, and all the 
-herbs, they are ſpiral, or 
iſted like a ſcrew. 
DIDYNAMIA (from dc, twice, 
nd Gnauic, power) two powers; 
e name of the fourteenth claſs in 
innæus's Sexual Method; conſiſt- 
'g of plants with hermaphrodite 
owers, which have four ſtamina, 
7 male organs, two of which are 
Pg, and two ſhort, 
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contains two 'natural af lages ©. 


or families,” and confiſts of flowers, 
which, beſides the circumſtance ex- 
preſſed in the title, have one very 
irregular petal, ſometimes, divide 

into two diſimilar lips, ſometimes 
ſhaped like a maſque.” From an 
attention to the different figure. of 
this grinning or gaping petal, for- 
mer botaniſts, who, perhaps, never 
dreamt of the ſex of plants, or, if 
they did, thought of nothing Jeſs 
than founding a ſyitem upon it ; 


der two claſſes, which they conſi- 
dered as having nothing in com- 
mon; the number of the ſtamina, 
and their proportion being totally 
diſregarded. In fact, the two or- 
ders, which ſubdivide the claſs 
Didynamia, and correſpond to the 
ſame number of claſſes in moſt bo- 
tanical ſyſtems, are ſo very diſſimi- 
lar, that, I believe, it would have 
been diflicult, except from, the 
number and proportion of the 
ſtamina, to have reduced them un- 
der one head, with any degree of 
certainty and decency. The petals, 
ſeed bud, ſeed-veſſel and ſeeds, are 
totally different in the two orders, 
The habit too, or general appear- 
ance of the plants, is perfealy dif- 
ferent ; what two things, in fact, 
can be more diſtin than mint and 
bear's breech? or marjoram and 
fox-glove ? | 

Linnæus himſelf is ſo ſenſible of 
the few relations that ſubſiſt be- 
twixt theſe two orders of plants, 
that, in his ſrag ments of a natural 
method, he is obliged to ſeparate” 
them, and have recourſe to two 
diviſions, ti: one from Ray, the 


other 


arranged the plants in queſtion un- 


* 
% 
* 
* 


* 
5 


. In that particular claſs to each 


his Fragments of a Natural Me- 
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the Genera Plantarum, he con- 
fiders the claſs Dichnamia, as hav» 
ing, independent of that expreſſed 
in the title, particular claſſic cha- 
racters; that is, a variety of rela- 
tions, Which approximate the plants 


# from Tourneſort; Although | 
"in t 


. CF 
The two orders in the claſs Didy- 
namia are ſtrongly marked ; being 
Founded upon the preſence or ab- 
ſence of the ſeed- veſſel. Their 
names are borrowed from Herman- 
nus. The order Gymno/permia con- 
ſiſts of plants, which, as mint, 
byſop, ſavory, lavender, and other 
aromatics, have four naked ſeeds 
lodged in the bottom of the calix, 
Hafdut any proper ſeed - veſſel. 
Theſe are the Labiali, or lip- flowers, 
of Tournefort and Pontedera; the 
Perticillatz, or plants that flower 
at the joints, or are placed in whirls 
round the ſtalk, of Hermannus, 
Boerhaave, Ray, and Linnzus in 


thed. FideLaniarit and VEIII- 
CILLATZ. | 
The ſecond order, termed Arg y- 
o/permia, conſiſts of plants, whoſe 
leeds, as the name 1mports, are 
Jodged in a pericarpium or ſeed- 
veſſel, To this order belong fig- 
wort, fox glove, bipnonia, eye- 
bright, toad-flax, calve's ſnout, oily 
urging grain, agnus caſtus, bear's 
223A and ſeveral others. ide 
AXGYOSPER MIA, 
Theſe plants are the Per/onate, 
or maſqued flowers of Tournefort, 
which make part of the third claſs 
in his ſyſtem ; under the ſame name 
Linnzus arranges them in his 


Fragments of a Natural Method. 
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Profeſſor Royen, in his Na 
Leydenſis Prodromus, has traced i 
outlines of what he calls a natum 
method, in which we kad the ch 
Didynamia of Linnzus diſtinguiſh 
as one entire natural family or a 
der, under the name of Ringeny, 
or the grinning flowers. As | new 
ſuffer my admiration for any ma 


* 


however diſtinguiſhed, to bem the 
me into the fatal complaiſance ¶ ade 
adopting his errors; I muſt by 0 ſty 
leave to differ from both the lea DI. 
doctors, and to conſider the cla, twi 


Didynamia, as compoſed of t 
natural orders of plants, that} 
not the leaſt affinity together, 
The lip flowers, which conſſin 
the firſt order, are deſcribed unde 
the article VE&TICILLATz ; thi 
with a maſque, which conſtitute th 
ſecond, under Per5O0NATE. 

DIFFORMIS %, (from 
twice, and forma, a form) having 
two different forms, irregular; tk 
term is expreſſive of the inequali 
and irregularity of the petals, 
is uſed by Jungius and Chriſia 
Knaut; and is ſynonimous to the 
Anomalus flos of Tournefort 2 
Pontedera, the Jrregularis fu ON 
Rivinus, and the Corolla irreguari 
of Linnzus. 

The term is exemplified in lt 
maſqued flowers, aconite,- colut 
bine, violet, fumatory, lark-ipar 
orchis, and other plants in whit 
the petals, are very irtegulat Pic. 
diſſimilar, ; ot h 

Direormts is the name. of 
ſeries of claſſes in Chriſtian Knaut 
Method, conſiſting of plants whit 
have one or more irregular petal 
Among many others theſe clal 


Fide PEnSONAT A. 
2 


comprehend all the grinning Plan 
| ” 


ys 
bloom flowers; they correſpond | 
the diviſion in Rivinus's met d, 
| Irregulares. 


cl DIGYNIA (from g, twice, and 
ihe: 2 woman) The name of an 
der or ſecondary divifion in each 
ns WF che firſt thirteen claſſes, except 


e ninth, in Linnæus's Sexual Me- 
od; conſiſting of plants, which 
the claſſic character, whatever it 
add the circumſtance of having 
o ſtyles or female organs. 
DIM ACROSTEMONKS, ny 
, twice, ;, long, and famen 
« name of 4 Grin in Wachen- 
orffus's Natural Method, confilt- 
aof plants which have flowers with 
or ſtamina, two of which are long 
d two ſhort ; it corre ſponds to the 
Laſs Didjnamil of Linnæus. Vide 
SPIDYNAMIA. ,- 
DICECIA (from &;;" twice, and 
zia, a houſe or habitation) Two, 
ooſes, The name of che twenty- 
; Wfecond claſs in Linnæus's Sexual 
ethod, conſiſting of plants, which, 
aving no hermaphrodite flowers, 
duce male and female flowers on 
parate roots. Theſe latter only 
pen ſeeds, but require, for that 
P='pole, according to the Sexualiſts, 
he vicinity of a male plant; or 
he aſperſion, that is, ſprinkling of 
de male duſt, From the ſeeds of 
he ſemale flowers are raiſed both 
pale and female plants. 
The plants then in the claſs 
Diccia, are all male or female, 
ot hermaphrodite, as in the greater 


_ 


of Wumber of claſſes; nor with male and 
nauſßzemale flowers upon one root, as in 
whe claſs Monæcia of the ſame author. 


Accurate as the Swediſh Botaniſt 
ndoubtedly is, there are many 
plants diſperſed through the dif- 


AN 


Hoo mee CGE $49 
tarum, which habe male and female 
flowers on diſtinct roots, and theren 
fore ought, in ſtrick propriety, tg. 
have been reduced under the c 
Dizcia. Linnæus, ſenſible of the 
weak fide of his own ſyſtem, has 
endeavoured to anticipate and de- 
ſtroy the force of this criticiſm, by 
 infinuating that ſuch plants could 
not properly enter into this claſs, 
becauſe the circumſtance alluded to 
does not run throy b t genus, 
but is peculiar ; to ſame: parcigular, 
ſpecies only. To an unexperienced, 
botaniſt the reaſon is ſatisfaQory ; 
_ examined with attention, it is. 
reſolved into a mere beggin 
the queltion ; for, if 3 — 2. 
plants are a doctrine of ſuch im- 
portance in botany, as to juſtify the, 
joining together of things Which 
Nature never joined ; and. the ſe- 
paration of others which were never 
meant to be diſjoined ; it certainly 
authorized the great refurmer, of, 
the ſcience to erect ſeveral. genera, 
out of one, eſpecially, when the 
principles of his ſyſtem required it. 
The liberties he has taken with the. 
E of Ray, Tournefort,, Boer- 

aave, and other eminent botaniſts, 
are well known. In fact, What a. 
perplexed ſtudy is Botany now ten- 
dered, by the prodigious multipli- 
cation of ſynonimous genera ! To 
whom then 1s this On confuſion. 
owing? Why, in a great meaſure,, 
to Linnzus, who, by ſplitting ſome. 
genera, incorporating others, and 
introducing a variety,of new names, 

has rendered every, other ſyſtem un · 
intelligible, without the aſſiſlanee 
of his nomenclature, 

When ſuch a renovation of the 
genera was to take place, Where 


erent claſſes in che Genera Plan- 


would have been the impropriety 
of 
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of making diſtin& genera of moſt, 
or all the ſpecies, to be afterwards 
enumerated,” When they could not 
be conſidered as mere ſpecies with- 
out infringing the fundamental laws 
of his ſyſtem. To take an example; 
a ſpecies of campion, the lychnis of 
Linnæus, bears male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants. I ſhall 
ſuppoſe that, with the aſſiſtance of 


the Genera Plantarum, or 5 „ema 


Naturæ, I would explore the claſs, 
order, genus, and ſpecies of a plant 
of the male lychnis, which, by 
chance, I have found in the fields. 
To determine the claſs, I reckon 
the number of ſtamina; which find- 
ing to be ten, of an equal length, 
and united neither above nor be- 
low, I am almoſt ready to refer my 
plant to the tenth claſs Decandria, 
when” I reflect, that, beſides the 
characters juſt mentioned, the claſ⸗ 
in queſtion bears hermaphrodite 
flowers. Upon examining the plant 
with a view to this particular, ] 
can diſcover no ſtyle, nor ſeed- bud; 
the flower then, is not hermaphro- 
dite, but male; conſequently can- 
not belong to the claſs under which 
I was raſhly going to arrange it 

I now examine the whole plant, if, 
perchance, I can diſcover any fe- 
male flowers placed promiſcuouſly 
with the male upon the ſame root ; 
a circumſtance which would im- 
mediately determine my plant to 
the claſs Mcoracia: but not being 
able, after the ſtricteſt ſearch, to 
diſcover any difference in point of 
ſex, I conclude the plant to be 
male, and to belong to the claſs 
Diacia, in which male and female 
flowers are placed apart on ſeparate 
plants. Having, in this manner, 
detected the claſs, I proceed to ex- 
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plore the order, which I ſoon 
cover to be the ninth, Decang, 
that order containing ſuch diæcin 
plants, if I may uſe the expreſſa 
as have their male flowers furnife 
with ten ſtamina. I have now x 
duced my plant to one of fo 
genera; for the order in queſtia 
contains no more; theſe are fp 
paw, (Carica). Xiggelaria, India 
Maſtick (Schinus) and myrtle. 
leaved ſumach (Coriaria). Thek 
names begin to ſtagger me ; forts 
my belief and knowledge, the 
plants juſt now mentioned are z 
natives of very warm countries, 
and are, beſides, of the tree and 
ſhrub Kind : whereas the plant ts 
be explored riſes with an herbaceow 
ſtalk, that is not above two or three 
feet high. But ſuppoſing that | 
am ſuch a novice in the ſcience, 2 
to be ignorant of theſe particular; 
+4 proceed, ſatisfied that I have de- 


Ftefted the claſs and order, to aſcer- 


tain the genus. I begin with Carica 
but ſoon find” the impropriety df 
arranging the plant under that 
genus, which has only one funnel- 


ſhaped petal ; whereas my unknown 
flower has five diſtin& petals, with 
long claws. The next genus Aig- 


gelaria, although ſomewhat ſimilar 
in the calix and petals, has a 
glandular nectarium in the bottom 
of the flower, of which I can dil- 
cover no trace in the other, — - 
The filaments of the ſtamina too, 
are very ſhort; thoſe in the plant to 
be diſcovered, very long. I proceed 
to Coriaria, the next genus, which 
is quickly diſmiſſed on account 01 
the minuteneſs and diviſions of the 
calix: and comparing my plant 
with Schinus, the laſt genus in this 


order, I can diſcover nothing t9 
Convince 


| equer 
belief, 


ion, 


ilful 
y 18 
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Elthough it poſſeſſes the characters 
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onvince me chat I have yet detect. #5 


4 the genus of the flower ky quel 5 
ion. What remains; t ut to 
onfider it as à new gen le, Which 
innæus has never ſeen, and con- 
equently never deſcribed ? In this 
belief, 1 diſcover my new acquiſi- 
jon, as I imagine it, to ſome 
ilful. botaniſt, who, ſurprized at 
y ignorance, aſſures me. that it is 


a common weed, and grows wild in? 


many parts of England ; that it be- 
longs to the claſs 25 
not Diæcia, in the Sexual Method, | 


of the latter, and not of the former; 
but that as thoſe characters are only 
to be found in the particular ſpecies 


of that method did not chuſe to 


EE = © + & 


the genera of former botaniſts, when 
they did not coincide with his prin- 
ciples or opinions. | 
For examples of the impro- 
priety complained of, the reader. is 
referred to the following ſpecies, 
which, by Linnæus, are arranged 
under claſſes and genera, contain- 
ing hermaphrodite flowers, 
Valeriana Dioica. 
Rhamnus Catharticus. 
A Iafectorius. 
Alpinus. 
Rhus vernix. 
Rumex tùberoſus. 
— Moltifdos. 
— Acetoſa. 
—Acetoſella 
— Acuoleata. 
Lonicera Dioica. 


under conſideration, the founder || 


Cucubalus Otites. 
Lychnis Dioicai* . 
Phytolacca Dioĩ ag. 
FPgpitæa Atun cus. 
Rubus Chamæmorus. 
Clematis Virginiana. 
— — Dioicaa. 
Thalictrum Dioĩcum. 
Napæa Dioic. 
_ Gnaphalium Dioĩ cum. 
Gypſophila panĩculata. 
hir Dee 516440058 
The three following ſpecies are 
improperly referred by Linnæus to 
the claſs Monecia, which contains 
plants with male and female flowers 
upon the ſame root. 478 
Carex Dioĩca. 
Urtica Dioica 
Morus Nigra. $143 
It is worthy of obſervation, that 
not a fingle ſpecies in the rough- 
leaved plants of Ray, and the lip, 
maſqued, 'crofs-ſhaped, and pea- 
bloom flowers of Tournefort is 
found to differ in point of ſex.” 
Theſe are true natural aſſemblages, 


— 
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accurately defined by fixed and pre- 


| 


ciſe characters. 
ſon we have been able to trace but 
one deviation of Nature in the com- 
pound flowers; I mean, in a 
ſp2cies of cud-weed: as deviations, - 
however, or exceptions to the ge- 
ceral law of their nature, I would 
remove all ſuch ſpecies from a claſs 
or order, in which, at beſt, they 
appear but as vegetable monſters ; 
and either place them apart in an 
appendix to the work; under the 
title of Anomalous, or irregular 
plants, which do not commodiouſly 
arrange themſelves under any of 
the foregoing claſſes; as Ray, 


Tournefort, and other eminent bo- 


Laurus nobilis. 
Gailandina Dicica. 


taniſts have done; or refer each 
Fpecies 


For the ſame rea- 


rr 
* 
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1 
ſpecies as a genus, if neceflary, to 
= particular claſs, to which, in 
ſtrict conformity to the  prin- 
ciples of the ſyllem, it can only 
„„ SOOROCT wh 

The orders in the claſs Dioecia 
are fourteen, and are founded upon 
the number, union and ſituation of 
the ſtamina in the male, plants: 
their names are thoſe of the claſſes 
containing hermaphrodite flowers. 
Naias has one ſtamen or male organ; 
willow, two; poets caſſia, three ; 
miſletoe, and ſea-buckthorn, four ; 
piſtacia-nut, ſpinach, and hop, five; 
rough bindweed (Smilax) and Dio- 
ſeorea, fix ; poplar, and roſe-root, 
eight: mercury, nine; papaw, and 
Indian maſtick, ten; moonſeed, and 
baſtard hemp, twelve, In Cliſſrtia 
the ſtamina. are numerous; in ju- 
niper, yew, and ſhrubby horſe- tail, 
they are united by their filaments in- 
to a pillar or column; in butcher's- 
broom, they are united by the au- 
there or tops; and in Clutia, ſays 
Linozus, they are attached to the 
middle of a very long cylindrical 
ſiyle in the centre of the male 
flowers. Here is another impro- 
ptiety; the very name of the order 
Diæcia Gynandria is abſurd. For 
if. a genus of plants is truly di@cions, 
that is, contains male and female 
plants on different roots, the ſta- 
mĩaa of the male flowers cannot be 
inſerted into the ſtyle or female 
organ, becauſe ſuch female organ 
is not pteſent. On the other hand, 
if the female organ, or any of its 
parts, is preſent and r 
the plant is not diœcicus, but her- 
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occurs; and with equal /impropriey, 
a5 in the preſent” caſe, Baſtay 
orpine, (Andfactine) the Gogh 
genus in tflat order, is nearly alli 
to Clutia, in the claſs Dizcia, 
DIPET ALT (from &;, twice, aud 
T:Tz01, a petal) having two petals; 
the name of two claſſes in Rivinuy 
method,  confiſting of regular and 
regular flowers with two petals, 
Enchanter's night-ſhade and Cm. 
melina furniſh examples. 
 DIPHYTANTHELE, (from &, 
twice, yr, a plant, and 25%; 3 
flower) The name of a claſs in 
Wachendorffius's Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants which have the 
male flowers ſeparate from the fe- 
male on diſtin@ roots. It corre- 
ſponds to the claſs Dioccia of Lin- 
nzus, and is exemplified in mer- 
cury, ſpinnage, miſletoe, papay, 
ſallow, juniper, and piſtacia- nut. 
DIPLOSANTHERZE, the name 
of the ſeventeenth claſs in Royen's 
Natural Method, conſiſting of flow- 
ers, whoſe ſtamina, or male organs 
are double the number of petals or 
diviſtons of the corolla. This clafs 
in Royen correſponds to a diviſion 
in Haller and Wachendorffius's Na- 
tural Methods, and includes moſt of 
the plants in the. eighth, tenth, 
and eleventh claſſes of the Sexual 
Syſtem. 
DIPLOSTEMONES, the name 
of a claſs in Haller's Natural Me- 
thod, conſiſting, like the claſs in 
Royen juſt explained, of flowers 
whoſe ſtamina are twice as na- 
merous as the petals; it 15 exem- 
plified in tree - primroſe, chick- 
weed, wild ſena and geranium. 


— 
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maphrodue. In the claſs Miz&cia, 
which contains plants with male 
and female flowers on the ſame | 
root, the order in queſtion again 


DieLosTewoNEs, is likewiſe 
the name of a ſection, or ſubordi- 


nate divifion, in Wachendorffius's 
Natural 


| DS 
Natural Method, conſiſting of 
plants, which, to their claſſic cha- 
rafter, add that ex d in the 
ile; exemplified in dock, and 
true love, or herb Paris. 
DIPSACEI, (from Dip/acus, 
teaze!) The name of an improper | 
diviſion in Vaillant's Arrangement 
of the Compound Flowers, con- 


S. K KN 
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1 fiſting of plants, whoſe flowers, 
" like thoſe of teazel and ſcabious, 
form a head, and are contained 
+ Wwithia a common calix or flower- 
op. Theſe plants differ from 
A the compound flowers in hav- 
F ing their ſtamina free, or diſtin 
e both at bottom and top: the par- 
. tal flowers too are frequently fur- 
„ I nified with a proper calix. They 
"= correſpond to Linnæus's aggregate 
if flowers properly ſo called. Vide 
„ Accent fos. Belides thoſe 
" Þ already mentioned, viburnum, 
e boney-ſuckle, and valerian, furauiſh 
| examples. © 
* DISCOIDEZ (from Diſcus, the 
F middle or centre of a radiated com- 
a pound flower) the name of a claſs 
% in Ray's method, which includes 
n || * great part of the Radiari of 
7 Tournefort, A radiated diſcous 
of © foxer has ſeveral ſemi-florets placed 
in the circumference, like ſo many 
1 rays, round the diſk; ſuch are 
groundſel, feverfew, aſter, golden 
E rod, daiſy, and many others, 
Y A naked diſcous flower has no 
as or ſemi-florets in the circum- | 
* ference, as cudweed, foreign colts- 
_ foot, Corula, and ploughman's 
4 ſpikenard. ü 
5 Discotpzæ, is likewiſe the 
x name of a divifion in Linnæus's Ar- 
e gement of the Compound Flow- 


ers. Vide Cours and Sy- 
SENBSIA, | 


| dd. 
DISCUS, the middle part of a 


radiated compound flower, gene- 
rally conſiſting of ſmall florets; . 
with a hollow regular petal. It is 
commonly ſurrounded by large, 
plain, or flat, tongue-ſhaped petals,” 
in the circumference or margin 3 
as in daiſy, groundfel and læopard's 
bane ; ſometimes the circumference , 
is naked, as in c6tton-weed and 
ſome ſpecies of colt's foot. 1 
N 68. /olij, the Tarface of the 
DISSEMINAT IO. The various 
and wonderful contrivances of Na- 
ture, to diſperſe and ſcatter abroad 
the ſeeds of vegetables, fot the 
PEE of increaſe. For particu- 
ars, on this gurions ſubject, the 
reader is referred 'to the article 
SEMEN. tn 
DISSEPIMENTUM. By this 
name Linnzus denominates the 
partitions, Which, in dry ſeed-veſ- 
ſels, as capſules and pods (Sihiqoa) 
divide the fruit internally into 


— 


cells. 8 
DISTEMONOPLEANTHFRA®, 
plants wich two filaments or Ramina," 
and more antherzx. The name of 
a claſs in Wachendorſfius's Natural 
Method, chiſiſting of plauts which 
have two filaments, or father two 
ſets of ſtamina, united by the fila - 
ments; and ſeveral anther or tops. 


| It corre{ponds exa&t}y tothe claſs 


Diadelphia, in the Sexant Method, 

The orders or ſections in this 
claſs are divided from the number 
of anther, in the fate manner as 
thoſe of Linnæu s. . 

DODECANDRIA (from Wu, 
twelve; and n, a mat} The name 


1 


of the eleventh clafs in Linfizas's 
Sexual Syſtem ; conſiſting of plants 
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3 
with hermaphrodite flowers, that, 
according to the title, have twelve 
ſtamina or male organs. This claſs, 
however, is not limited with re- 
ſpect to the number of ſtamina. 
Many genera have ſixteen, eighteen, 
and even nineteen, ſtamina; the 
eſſential character ſeems to be that, 
ia the claſs in queſtion, the ſtami- 
na, however numerous, are in- 
ſerted into the receptacle: where- 
as in the next claſs, Icoſandria, 
which is ay little determined in 
point of number as the preſent, : 
they are attached to the inſide of 

the calix or flower · cup. 
The orders in this claſs, which 


are fix, ate ſoundedgponthe num- 
ber of the Wiese ay ha organs. 
Aſarabacca, mangoitan, itorax, pur- 
ple looſe-itritez- wild Syrian tue, 
aud, purſlane, have one ſtyle; agri- 
mony and bel;qcappus —— two; 
burning thorny plant, and baſtard 
rocket, three; G/inws, five ; Illicium, 
eight; and houſeleek twelve. 

 DODRANS, a term of meaſure. 
Vide MuxsURA. r 
DRU PA, and DRU PPA, a 
ſpecies of Pericarpium; or ſced- ve ſſel, 
which, is ſucculent, or pulpy, has 
no valve or external opening, like 
the capſule and pod; and contain 
within its fabilance, a ſtone or 
nut. he cherry, plumb, peach, 
apricot; and all the itone fruit, are 
of this kind. 

The term, . which is of great 
antiquity, is ſy nonimous to Tourne- 
fort's ** fructas mollis officulo” ſoft 
fruit with a ſtone; and to the 
Prunus of other botaniits, 

The ſtone, or nut, which, in this 
ſpecies of fruit, is ſurrounded by 


n 


lignous or woody cup, which con- 
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tains a fingle kernel or ſeed 
(Nucleus.) 

The reader will be miſtaken, if 
he 1magines that the definition juſt 
given will apply to every ſeed. 
veſſel denominated Drupa in the 
Genera Plantarum. The almond iz 
a Drupa, fo is the ſeed-veſſel of 
the elm-tree and the genus Run- 
pia; though far from being pulpy 
or ſucculent, the firſt and third are 
of a ſubſtance like leather; the 
ſecond like parchment. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the walnut, Piſtacia- 

nut, Guettarda, Quiſgualis, Jack» 
in-a-box, and ſome others. 

Again, the ſeeds of the elm, 
Schrebera, Flagellaria, and the 
mango-tree, are not contained in 
a lone, The ſeed-veſſel of burr- 
reed is dry, ſhaped like a top, and 
contains two angular ſtones, 

This ſpecies of fruit, or more 
properly ſeed-veſſel, is commonly 
roundiſh, and, when ſeated below 
the calix, or receptacle of the 
flower, is furniſhed, like the apple, 
at the end oppoſite to the foot-ſtalk, 
with a ſmall umbilicus or cavity, 
which is produced by the ſwelling 
of the fruit before the falling off of 
the flower; cup. 

Deuracez (from Drupa) an 
order of plants in the former edi- 
tions of Linnæus's Fragments of a 
Natural Method, conſiſting of the 
almond, peach; plumb, apricot, 
cherry, and bird-ſeed, which have 
that ſpecies of fruit-veſſel, called 
by Linnæus, Drupa. Vide ſupra» 

Theſe plants are now reduced to 
two genera, Amygdalus and Prunus, 
and make part of the natural order 


the loft pulpy feſt, is a kind of 
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DUMOSE, (from Dumus, a conſiſting of a number of ſhrubby 

Ich) buſhy plants; the name of plants, which are thick ſet with ir- 
e forty-third order in Linnæus's regular branches, and buſhy, 
agments of a Natural Method; 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


$s 'E ©: F--$- Q Ned 


Thickſet buſhy Shrubs, with Leaves placed alternate. 


Linnzan Genera. 


bras, — — 


Wat —— 


gans hut, — — 

421 74, —— a4 
hry/ophyllum, — 
agara. | 

tx, — 
Hlica, — 
5, —— — 
hann, — 


22 —— — — 


H 


chinus, — 


ideroxylon, — 


Engliſh Names. 


Sapota. 

Caffioberry-buſh, and South - Sea or 
Paraguay tea. 

New- Jerſey tea. 

Staff- tree. 

Star- apple, and damſon- tree. 


Holly. 

Baſtard alaternus. 

Winter- berry. | 

Buckthorn, alaternus, jujube-tree, 
Sumach, poiſon-tree. 

Indian maſtick. 

Iron-woud. 


„ II. 
Thickſet buſpy Shrubs, with Leaves placed oppoſitte 


allicarpa, — — 
Aima, ; — — — 


Vomex, 
| iburnum, — — 


Habit and Structure of the Plants 


of this Order. 
The plants of this order are all 
of the ſhrub and tree kind, thick 


and buſhy, and riſe from fix to 
wenty-kve, thirty, and even forty 


L 2 


Johnſonia. 
Spindle tree, 
Elder. 


Pliant mealy- tree, or way - faring 
tree, lauriſtinus and gelder- roſe. 


feet high. Many of them too, as 
baſtard alaternus, holly, iron-wood, 
new-jerſey tea, ftar-apple, vibur- 
num, winter-berry, and ſome others, 
retain their beautiful leaves during 
the whole year, 

The 
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are branched and 
fibrous, | 
The STEms are cylindric ; the 
young branches ſometimes angular. 
The Buss are naked, that is, 
without ſcales, in the evergreen 
ſhrabs of this order; covered with 
ſcales in moſt of the others. 


The Leaves, which in ſome gene- 


ra are ſimple, in others compound, 

are placed alternate in plants of 

the firſt ſection; oppoſite, in tiroſe 

of the ſecond, In cafſioberry- buſh, 

2 of the leaves are almoſt op- 
ite. 

From the baſe of the leaf of the 
gelder roſe, a ſpecies of viburnum, 
proceed. a number of ſmall glands 
or ſecretory veſſels. 

Holly, elder, and ſpindle tree, 

have two, STiPULZ, or ſcales, ore 
on each ſide of the branches; in the 
two laſt they ate ſlender, like hairs, 
and almoſt inſenſible. 
Ihe branches of ſtaff-tree, and 
ſome of the ſpecies of Rhamnus, are 
terminated by a ſpine or thorn, 
Which diſappears by culture. Ju- 
jube tree, and Chrill's thorn, two 
other ſpecies of RLamnus have, at 
both ſides of the origin of the 
ſootſtalk of the leaves, tuo un- 
equal ſpines; the one of which is 
erect and large; the other, ſmaller 
and curve:down wards. | 

In Fagara there are placed alon 
the branches, and ribs of the leaves, 
8 number of prickles, which being 
ſlightly attached to the bark of the 
plants, fall off quickly. In holly, 
the leaves are ſpinous or thorny, 

The leaves and branches of the 
genus Temex are covered with ſof; 
downy hairs, which have a filver- 
white appearance. Ihis kind of 


| 


| 
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pubeſcence is termed tomentuy, 
whence the genus derives its name, 

The FLowers are moſtly her. 
maphrodite: Indian maſtick, and 
ſome ſpecies of buck-thorn and 
ſumach, have male and female 
flowers upon different roots: holly 
too, ſtaff- tree, fagara, and alater. 
nus, a ſpecies of buck-thorn, ſome. 
times produce male flowers on one 
root, and hermaphrodite flowers on 
another; the laſt has fometines 
male and female flowers on the 
{ame root. 


The flowers proceed from the WM. 1 
angles of the leaves, either ſingly, 4 3 
as in winter-berry ; or in cluſters, A 
as in buck-thorn, johnſonia, caſ- geg 
ſioberry-buſh, and iron-wood ; or 122 
they terminate the ſtem in that fort _—_ 


of lowering head, called a Coz ru- T: 
BUS; as in baſtard alaternus, 


| 


The Carix, or flower-cup, it * 
generally very ſmall, placed below 0 
or around the ſeed-· bud, and conſili 3 
of one leaf, with four, five, or fit T| 
diviſions, which are permanent, -- 
that is, accompany the ſee d- bud us ee 
its maturity. The genus Rhanu con f 
has no calix, In ſapota, it is com- ¶ theu 
poſed of fix diſtinct leaves. In wy 
elder and viburnum, it is placed I tn 4h 
above the ſeed- bud. Ti 
 ThePeraLs are, in number, from of m. 
one to five; in buck-thorn and 7 
ſapota, five ſcales, which ſerves fr 1, 

: : ; Imp 
a nectarium, are inſerted into he 8. 
chaps of the tube of the petal. * 

The Srauix A are either four, if Weg 
as in johnſonia and holly ; fire, MF... p 
in ſumach, ſpindle-tree, and the... 
greater number of plants in thi, 
order; fx, as in ſapota and winter , ce 
berry ; or ten, as in Indian maſtick f 94 

The Sz4D-Bup is general bro 


roundibi, 
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roundiſh, and placed within the 


gower ; in elder and viburnum it 
3s placed below it. 


| The STYLE is generally ſingle, and 


ſometimes wanting, as in Indian ma- 
fick, ſumach and viburnum: the lat- 
ter, as well as the elder, has a gland, 
or veſſel of ſecretion, in its place, 
The ST1GMA, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle, is either ſingle, as in 1r0n- 
wood and buckthorn ; or triple, as 
in ſumach, viburnum, caſhoberry- 


bush and elder. 


The SEED-VESSEL in this order 
is generally a berry ; ſometimes a 
dry capſule, as in ſpindle-tree and 
baſtard alaternus: in ironwood the 
ſecd-veſſel is of the cherry kind; in 
ſapota, of the nature and ſubſtauce 
of an apple. 

The SEED5s are generally ſingle, 
and egg ſhaped. In the ſpindle and 
ſaff-trees, they are wrapped up in 
2 proper coat or arilizss Vide 
Ates. : | 

Theſe plants have no ftriking 
claſſical character; I have, how- 
ever, after the example of Linnæus, 
corfidered them as a natural order, 
theugh their relations are not fo 
numerous, as ſtrictly to eu title them 
to that appellation. | 

The berries, bark, and flowers 
of many of theſe plants, are purga- 
tive, and act particularly on the 
lymph and bile. | 

Sapota, ſometimes called Mam- 
mee Sapota, is very common in the 
Weſt india iſlands, where the trees 
ate pianted in gardens for the fruit, 
which, by many perſons, 15 generally 
eſteemed, The flowers which are of 
2 cream colour, are ſucceeded by an 
oval top- ſnaped apple, covered with 
2 browniſh huſky Kin; under which 
14 2 thick pulp, of a tuſſet colour, 


of three days. 
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and very luſcious taſte; including 
one or two hard oval nuts or ſtones. 
It is called Natural Marmaladz, 
from its reſemblance in taſte to 
marmalade of quinces. The ſtones 
or kernels of this frait, taken in 
emulſion, are a powerful aperient, 
and reckoned ſpecific in gravelly 
complaints. 

The leaves of Johnſonia, which 
grows plentifully in South Carolina, 
are uſed with ſucceſs in dropſical 
Caſes. | 
A decoction of the root of Ceans- 
thus Americanus, or New- Jerſey tea, 
is eſttemed a certain remedy, not 
only in ſlight gonorrhzas, which 
it ſtops in two or three days, with- 
cut any bad conſequences ; but alſo 
in the the moſt inveterate venereal 
complaints. A large veſſel muſt be 
employed in this decoction; be- 
cauſe the plant, in the time of 
boiling, throws up a great quantity 


of froth, which muſt not be loſt. 


The inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica, where this ſhrub naturally 
grows, dry the young leaves, and 
iofuſe them in water, like tea; 
whence the name of New-Jerley 
tea, by which ritle' the ſeeds are 
generally brought into Europe. 

The root of the ſtaff tree, being 
powdered, is uſed by the negroecs 
of Senegal as a ſpecific againſt 

onorrhzas, which it is ſaid to cure 
in eight, and ſometimes at the end 
| An infuſion of the 
bark of a ſpecies of ſtaff- tree, 
which grows in the iſle of France, 
is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues. 

Star-apple is garniſhed with oval 
leaves, that are ſmooth above, and 
of a beautiful gold colour, ſhining 


like ſatin on their under fide ; 


' whence the name Chryſophyllam 
5 | | | or 
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or golden leaf, by which it is 


known among botaniits. 

The wood of the ſpindle tree is 
yellow, and uſed in works of ſculp- 
ture. By the muſical inſtrument 
makers it is employed for toothing 
of organs and virginal keys. The 
branches are cut into tooth-picks 
and ſkewers, and ſpindles are made 
of the wood, whence the tree de- 
rives its title. In ſome countries, 
ſays Miller, it is called dog- wood. 

From the arillus, or proper cover- 
ing of the ſeeds of the ſpindle-tree, 
zs drawn a very beautiful red tinc- 
ture. The powder of the capſules, 
ſprinkled upon the head and cloaths, 
is ſaid to deftroy lice and other 
vermin. 

The capſules, or dry ſecd-veſſels 
of the genus fagara, are uſed by 
the Africans for pepper. 

Jron-wood is ſo called from its great 
weight, its hardneſs, and the cloſe- 
neſs of its grain; ſor ĩt is proof againſt 
all weather, and ſcarce known to ſuf- 
fer any decay in ſeveral ages; it is 
ſo heavy, that it will fink in water. 

Of the bark of common holly 
is made the common bird-lime, 
which is better than that made of 
miſletoe. The wood is very white, 
and admits of an exceeding fine 

liſh. It is chiefly made into 
; 04.95 for wheiting of razors. 

The berries of the alabernus an- 
guſtifolia, or narrow-leaved ever- 
green privet, are fold in France by 
the name of avigron-berries, for 
the uſe of painters, who prepare 
from them, a yellow colour or 
pigment. Theſe berries are, by 
ſome, erroneouſly imagined to be 
the fruit of the dwarf buckthorn, 
er Rhbemnus Minor. 


The Egyptian thorn, the enoplia 
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ſpinoſa of Caſpar Bauhin; the nabe 
paliurus athenæi of Proſper Alpin 
the naba or nabka of the Atabiat 
and the rhamnus ſpina chrii g 
Linnæus; is ſuppoſed, by may 
travellers, to be the tree from whis 
the crown of thorns, that Was py 
on the head of our Saviour, wa 
made: it grows very common i 
the Eaſtern countries, paticulz{ 
in Paleſtine, This Wan la 
Haſſelquiſt, was very proper 
the purpoſe to which it is ſuppoſt 
to have been applied; for it h 
many {mall ſharp ſpines, or thorny 
which are well adapted to gi 
pain. The crown, too, might þ 
eaſily made of the ſoft, round ad 
pliant branches with which th 
tree or hedge is furniſhed, Whk 
in Haſſelquiſt's opinion ſeems tob 
the greateſt proof of the ſuppoſe 
uſe of this plant, is, that its learg 
have a great reſemblance to thok 
of ivy, with which emperors ad 
generals were wont to be crown 
The enemies of Chriſt would, per 
haps, defire to have a plant, ſome 
what reſembling that which 82 
uſed in . and times 
feſtivity; that there might be a 
lumny and reproach even in t 
puniſhment, 

Syrup of buckthorn, which! 
prepared of the berries of tie 
purging or common buckthorn, | 
reckoned a good medicine in 
dropſy, jaundice, itch, and oth: 
eruptions of the ſkin, Itis of 
very diſagreeable bitterneſs, cau 
thirſt, and is proper for ſuch as 
eaſy to work upon, and whe 
ſtrength has not been impared 9 
continual diſeaſes, The ber 


may be eaſily known by count: 


their ſeeds, which are four in uu 


=, 
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ber; and, by rubbing the . 
upon white paper, which it ſtains 

a green colour. 

of the juice of theſe berries the 
French prepare a beautiful green 
pigment or colour, known among 
painters by the name of Verd-de- 
veſſie. : 

Half an ounce of an infuſion of 
the inner bark of the berry- bearing 
alder, the Rhamnus Frangula of Lin- 
næus; or a dram of the powder, 

roves as violent a purge as 

rhabarb. Theſe berries are often 
brought to market and impoſed 
upon the ignorant for buckthorn- 
berries. They may, however, be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; the berries of 
buckthorn have generally four 
ſeeds ; thoſe of frangula, bur two. 

Jujube, which Linnæus has join- 
ed along with alaternus, berry- 
bearing alder, and Chriſt's thorn, 
to his genus rhamnus, is a native 
of the warm parts of Europe, par- 


ticularly the ſouth of France, and 


Italy, having been tranſported thi 
ther from Syriz, as Linnæus ob- 
ſerves, by Sextus Pampinius, in the 
time of the emperor Auguſtus. The 
fruit, which is about the ſize of a 
plumb, is reckoned peQoral, warm 
2nd moiltening ; it has an agreeable 
taſte, though ſomewhat inſi pid, and 
was formerly uſed in ptiſans and 
pectoral apozems; but is now 
ſeldom to be found in the ſhops. 
In Italy and Spain, jujubes are 
ſerved up in deſerts, as a dry 
3 during the winter ſea- 
on. 0 

A decoction of the roots and 
branches of the common jujube is 
ſaid to be ſucceſsful in venereal 
complaints, 

The branches and leaves of the 
©m-leaved ſumach, or Rbus Coria- 


5 {7 
ria of Linnzus, are uſed inflead of 
oak-bark for tanning of leather; 
the Turkey leather is ſaid to be all 
tanned with this ſhrub. The leave, 
berries and ſeeds, of this ſpecies of 
ſumach, are uſed in medicine ; they 
are aſtringent, refreſbing and anti- 
ſeptick ; the berries are uſed 1a 
decoction for ſtopping fluxes and 
violent hcemorrhages. 

Virginian ſumach is covered with 
a fine ſoft velvet down; the young 
branches reſemble, beth in colour 
and texture, a ſtag's horn; by which 
appellation it is generally known 
among the inhabitants of North 
America. This fort is likewiſe uſed 
for tanning of leather; and the 
roots, ſays Miller, are often. pre- 
ſcribed in medicine, in the countries 
where the tree naturally grows. 

Very good vinegar is made of the 
infuſion of the fruit of an American 
ſpecies of ſumach ; which, for that. 
reaſon, is generally known by the 
name of vigegar-tree. Venice, or 
red ſumach, the Rhus Cotinus of 
Linnzus, is more uſed by the cur- 
riers than in phyſic; it is ſaid, 
however, to be vulnerary and aftrin- 
gent; the wood dyes a fine yellow 
colour, | 

Moſt ſpecies of ſumach abound 


with a white milky juice, which 1s 


reckoned poiſonous : that of Rhys 
Vernix, or young poiſon-aſh, is 
eſteemed for its quality of ſtaining 3 
and the plant, from that circum- 
tance, is ſuppoſed to be the true. 
varniſa-tree, mentioned by Kemp» 
fer in the Amænitates Exotice. | 
The exhalations of the poiſon» 


tree, (Toxicodendron) which Line 
næus has joincd, ſomewhat impro- 


perly, to the ſumachs, are faid 


| to produce ſmell red ſpots on the 


a, not unlike thoſe eruptions 


. 
vulgarly known by the name of St. 
Anthony's Fire. The flighteſt 
touch of the leaves produces very 
violent itchings, which are ſomt- 
times followed by an inflammation 
and ſwelling. If the juice of any 
ſpecies of the poiſon-tree is ſuffered 
to remain, but for a few minutes 
on the ſkin, it occaſions puſtules, 
which are ſometimes miſtaken for 
the itch. The wood of the poiſon- 
tree, when burnt, emits a very nox- 
jous fame, which is ſaid to ſuffccate 
animals that are expoſed to ir. 

I be juice of ſome poiſon-trees, 
when expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
becomes fo refinous and clammy, 
that it proves a good bird-lime, 
and 1s uſed with great ſucceſs for 
that purpoſe. 

A cataplaſm of the new extrafted 
Juice of a ſpecies of pciſon- tree, 
mentioned by Hughes, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, applied 
to the feet, is ſaid to kill the ver- 
min, called, by the Welt Indians, 
chigers. 

1 he Americans, it is ſaid, pre- 
tend to diſtinguiſh the poiſon-aſh, 
(AK! us Vernix) by the touch, in the 
dark, from its extreme coldneſs. 

The bark, leaves, flowers and 
' berries of the common elder are 
' uſed in medicine. An infuſion of 
the inner bark in milk, wine, or 
water, is a gentle purgative ; the 
leaves, which are of a bitter taſte, 


are outwardly applied in ſomenta- 


tions for the piles. The flowers in- 
ſuſed in Whey are beneficial in diſ 
orders of the ſkin, and afford a 
vinegar, which is leſs hurtful to the 
ſtomach than common vinegar. 
From the berries, beſide: the rob 
and extract, are pie pared à ſpirit, a 


Wine, aud an oil, which promote 


| 9-230; 
urine, perſpiration, and ſweat, 
whole plant has a diſagreeable agg 

almoſt nauſeous ſmell; the leave 
and ſtalks are ſo bitter, that few 
animals will brouze upon them, 

The juice of the dwarf elder, 
the ſambucus ebulus of botaniſts, is 
recommended in dropſical caſe, 

The root is bitter, ſomewhat acrid 
and nauſeous ; the inner bark of 
the root 1s ſtrongly purgative ; the 
pith, or internal ſubſtance, is more 
aſtripgent than the reſt of the plant; 
the berries and ſeeds are a gentle 
purge. The whole plant exhale 
a ſtrong and diſagreeable odour ; 

and is, on that account, frequently 

placed round granaries, to drise 
away rats and other vermin. | 

The ever- green caſſine, otherwiſe 
called Paraguay, or South-ſea tea, 

Linnzus has confounded with the 
Carolina or Dahoon holly ; though 
they are undoubtedly diſtinct plants, 

This ſpecies of caſſine, which 
grows naturally in Carolina and 

Virginia, is called yapon, by the 
natives of thoſe countries, 
berries are of a beautiful red colour, 

and as they continue molt part of 
the winter upon the plants, without 
being touched by the birds, we 
may reaſonably conclude, that they 

"are poſſeſſed of a poiſonous quality, 
as few of the wholeſome innocent 
fruits eſcape their depredations, 
The Indians, however, have a great 
veneration for this plant, and come 
in great numbers, at certain times 
of the year, to fetch away the 
leaves. On ſuch occaſions, their 
uſual cuſtom, ſays Miller, is to 
make a fire upon the ground, and 
putting on it a great ketile full of 

water, they throw in a Jarge quan- 

tity of yapon leaves; and, 1 * 

| * 1 the 
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the water has boiled ſufficiently, 
they drink large draughts of the 
Jecoftion, out of the kettle, which 
ſeldom fails to vomit them very 
ſeverely. In*this manner, notwith- 


| fanding, they continue drinking 


and vomiting for the ſpace of three 
days, until they have ſufficiently 
cleanſed themſelves ; they then ga- 
ther every one a bundle of the 
fhrub, and carry it home with them. 

In the operation of theſe leaves, 
by vomiting, fay thoſe who have 
tal ed of them, there is no uneaſy 
ſenſation or pain. The matter diſ- 
charged comes away in a full ſtream 
from the mouth, without any vio 
lence, or ſo much as dilpokng the 
patient, if he may be called fo, to 
reach, or decline his head. The 
Spaniards, who live near the gold 
mines, in Peru, are frequently o- 
bliged to drink an infuſion of the 
herb paraguay, which is generally 


ſuppoſed to be the ever-green cal- | 


fine, in order to moillen their 


breaſts. Without this relief, they 


are liable to a fort of ſuffocation, 
from the ſtrong metallic exhalations 
which are continually proceeding 
from the mines. 

In Paraguiy, the Jeſuits make a 
preat revenue of the leaves of a 
plant, which moſt authors believe to 
be the evergreen caſline, called yapon 
by the North Americans. Theſe 
leaves are imported into many 
countries by the name of Paraguay, 
or South-{ea tea, and are drank in 
inſuſion, as the leaves of the China 
and japan tea; and hence the ever- 
green caſſine is generally known, 
with us, by the name of the South- 
ſea or Paraguay tea. | 

 DUPLICATI. The name of a 
Cats in Linnæus's Mebedus Caly- 


0; 
' cinay conſiſting of plants which 
have a double perianthium, or 
flower- cup. The claſs is exempli- 
fied in mallow, and moſt of the 
plants of that tribe or family; a8 
lavatera, baſtard mallow, cotton, 
Syrian mallow, hollyhock, marſh- 


Theſe plants make part.of the claſs 
1Monadelphia, in the Sexual Method; 
and of the Natural Order, Columni- 
fere, which fee. fy 
 DUPLIiCATUS: fas, (from d- 
flex, double) baving the corolla 
doubled; or, in other words, two 
icr1es or rows of petals. The term 


of plenitude or luxuriance, of which 
the petals are {uſceptible, and is 
exemplified in campanula, with a 
nettle leaf; aud trorn apple, with 
a violet flower, | 1 

This ſimpleſt ſtage of luxuriance 


petal. | 

.- DURATIO, Duration. 8 
The diviſion of vegetables into 

trees, and perennial and annual 


duration cf theſe plants: trees ſub- 
ſiſt for ſeveral years, both by the 
root and ftem : perennial herbs 
loſe their ſtems during the winter, 
and are renewed by the root in the 


the changes of vegetation but once, 
and are perpetuated in the ſeed, 
Striking as theſe differences are, 
Linnzus thinks the duration of 
plants ſo fallacious and inconſiſtent, 
that he never employs it as a ſpe- 
cific difference. The reaſon he 
aſſigns is very pertinent. The 
duration. of plants, ſays he, is fre- 
quently affe cted by place or climate, 


and therefore ought not to be re- 
WS garded 


mallow, and Indian mallow (Urena)- 


'z, expreſſive of the leaſt degree 


is very common in flowers with one 


herbs, is founded on the different 


following ſpring : annuals perform 


© - 
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| — as an invariable eircum- 


nce, proper for diſcriminating the 
ſpecies. 
which enjoy a perpetual ſummer, 
"moſt of the plants are perennial, and 
'of the tree find ; yet many of them, 
when removed to our colder Euro- 
pean "climates, loſe their woody 
texture, and become herbaceous 
and frequently annual; of this the 
ricinus, or tree palma chriſti, and 
marvel of Peru, are familiar in- 
flances. 
Indian crefs, beet, ſweet marjoram, 
and tree-mallow, which, with us, 
are annual, become, in very warm 
regions, perennial and ſhrubby. 


E. 


EFFLORESCENTIA (from / 
floreſeo) to bloom; the preciſe time 
of the year and month in which 
every plant ſhews its firſt flowers. 

Some plants flower twice a year, 
as is common between the tropics; 
others oftener, as tke monthly roſe. 
The former ate called by botaniſts 
bifere ; the latter, muliiſeræ. The 
etymology of each 1s evident, 

The time of flowering is deter- 
mined by the degree of heat which 


each ſpecies requires; mezereon, 


and ſnow-drop produce their flowers 
in February; primroſe in the be. 
ginning of March ; the greater 
number of plants during the month 
pf May; corn, and other grain, in 
the beginning of june; the vine, 
in the middle of the ſame month; 
ſeveral compound flowers, in the 
months of July and Auguſt; laſtly, 
meadow - {affron flowels in the 
” month of October, and announces 


* The ſpeedy approach oH winter, 


P ”%4 


In the warmer climates, - 


_—_—— 
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Graſs of Parnaſſus always flow 
about the time of cutting down & 
hay; and in Sweden, the diffe; 
| ſpecies of thiſtle, mountain-letius 
ſuccory, and balſam, ſeldom fon 
till after the ſummer ſolſtice: & 


country-men even know, as by 
calendar, that the ſolſtice is pal 
when theſe plants begin to produ 
their flowers, 

The temperature of the ſeals 
has a migh:y influence, both in x 
celerating and retarding the flower 
ing of plants. All plants are earlie 
in warm countries; hence ſuch ; 
are cultivated out of their native 
foil, never flower, till the heat 
the climate or ſituation into whic 
they are removed, is equal to the 
under the jufluence of Which 
produced flowers in their own cous 
try. For this reaſon, all exotic 
from warm climates are later in thi 
country than many plants which j 
naturally produces. 

In general, we may obſerve, tht 
the plants of the coldeſt countries 
and thoſe produced on the mon- 
rains in all climates, being of equal 
temperature, flower about the ſane 
time: to wit, during our ſpring in 
Europe. 

Plants that grow betwixt the 
tropics, and thoſe of tempera 
climates, lower during our ſummer, 

Plants of temperate climates, f- 
tuated under the ſame parallel 
latitude with certain parts 6 
Europe, but removed much farth: 
to the Welt, ſuch as Canada, Vir 
ginia, and Miſbſippi, do not pte 
duce flowers till autumn. 

Plants of temperate climates ii 


the oppoſite hemiſphere to Europe 


flower during our winter, which! 


the ſummet of theſe regions. 
Liane! 
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Linnæus, and after him Adanſon, 
has given a ſketch of a table of the 
different times in which the moſt 
common plants produce flowers at 
Upſal and Paris. Such tables, or 
flower calendars, however, are very 
uncertain, and, to be uſeful, ought 
to be conſtructed after the moſt ex- 
act obſervations. The temperature 
of che ſeaſon, as we mentioned above, 
ſometimes retards, ſometimes ac- 
celerates, the flowering of plants; 
not to mention that annual plants 
flower late or early, according to 
the time in which the ſeeds have 
been ſown; and that perennials, 
for the firſt year, are liable to the 
ſame variations, 4% 
ELEUTHERANTHERZ (from 
HDuvllegos, free; and anthere, the 
tops of the ſtamina) 'The name of 
a claſs in Wachendorffius's Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants, which 
have a common calix, with the 
antherz, or tops of the ſtamina, 
diſtinct, Theſe are the Dięſacei of 
Vaillant; the aggregate flowers, 
properly ſo called, of other bota- 
niſts. Scabious, butter-wood, globe- 
daiſy, ſea pink, teazel and many 


| 


E N 
principally diſtinguiſhed from the 
compound flowers by -the cireum- 
ſtance geſpecting the aurberm, ex- 
preſſed in the title. EY 

ENNEANDRIA, (from ina, 
nine; and 4me, a man or huſband) 
The name of the ninth elafs in 
Linnzus's Sexual Syſtem, conſiſting 
of plants which have hermaphrodite 
flowers with nine ſtamina or male 
organs. 

he orders, or ſecondary divi- 
ſions, in this claſs are three, bein 


ſeed- buds, or female organs; laurus, 
tinas, and caſſytha, have one ſtyle; 
rhubarb has a triple ſtigma or 
ſummet, but ſcarce any ſtylez 
flowering-ruſh has fix ſtyles, 

The genera juſt enumerated, are 
all that belong to the claſs'Znnean- 
dria. The firſt genus, laurut, is 
very extenſive; comprehending the 
bay- tree, cinamon- tree, camphire- 
tree, benjamin- tree, ſaſſafras- tree, 
and the avocado or avogato pear. 

ENSATE (from n, a ſword) 
The name of the fixth order in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 


others, belong to this claſs, which is | 


Method, conſiſting of plants with 
{word-ſhaped leaves. 


te 

” Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 

* Linnzan Genera, Eaglh Names. 

) Antholyza. 

be Callifia. 

ir Commelina. | 

10 Crocus, —— —— Ya fron, , | # 
Eriocaulon. 

Ferraria. 4 
Gladielus, — — Corn, flag. a * 
5 — — lis, or Flower“ de- lues. 


Ixia. 


Wirga, 


4 


1 44 | 
-Pontederia, 


founded on the number of rhe ayles, 


e 
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1 Pontederia. 

” Sifyr inc hi UM. ; 

Trads/cantia, — N — Vir gin ian 85 pider -wort, or Flower T ad 
; | e a 47. 8 

Wachendor fa. 4 l | 
Aris. . 


q 


Habit and Structure of the Plants| with four prominent angles. Thoſe 
of this Order. of bulbous iris, Virginia ſpider. 
wort, and iris with a double bulb, 
This order, which is very nearly | are ſemi-cylindrical. The leaves 
allied to the graſſes and liliaceous | of commelina are of an oval form, 

plants, 2 a very beautiful] The Frowers are hermaphro- 
Collection of perennial herbs, which | dite, and generally proceed from 
are of different . heights, from one | the ſummit of the ſtalks, either 
inch to fifteen feet: a ſpecies of | ſingly, as in iris; in an umbel, as 
. , commelina is annual, f crocus, Virginian ſpider-wort, and 
The Roots are tuberous, or | commelina ; in a ſpike, as Siyrin- 
fleſhy, and garniſhed with fibres; chium ; in a Corymbus, as in Ixia; 
. thoſe of crocus, and two ſpecies of | or in a panicle, that is, looſe ſpike, 
ris, called by Linnzus Iris Xiphium | as in wachendorfia. In Pontederia, 

and Sihrinchium, from genera of | they proceed from the wings or 
. 'Tournefort of the ſame name, are | angles of the leaves, either ſingly, 
_ bulbous. The roots of the laſt or in an umbel. ide UnztiLas, 


ſpecies conſiſt of two bulbs. . [Srica, Cox vuzus and Panicula, | 

The Sreus, or ſtalks, are fim- |} Moſt of theſe plants want the pl: 

ple, and commonly flat, or com- Periantbium or flower-cup ; the eri 

preſſed on the ſides. Crocus bas flowers burſt ſrom a common cover an 

no ſtem above ground; the flowers | or ſheath, termed by Linnæus, it, 

being produced immediately from | SpaTHA, which, ir this order, is co 
the root. frequently permanent. Virginian 

The Leaves are fimple, alter- | ſpider wort and callifia, have 2 an 

nate, entire, ſword-ſhaped, and, like | fſower- cup of three leaves. Eric or 

the liliaceous plants, form at their | caulen has a common calix, or peri- le 
origin a ſheath or glove, which, in | anthiun, conſiſting of ſcales laid 

the greateſt number, is cleft or di- over each other, like tiles. The ſt 

1 vided through the whole length, | calix in Xyris is huſky, like that of 14 

| except at the baſe, where it is en- the graſſes. p 

tire, and embraces the ſtem like a The Perats are in number from lc 

ring. £4 one to fix ; in eriocaulon, the calix 21 

In Virginia ſpider-wort, wachen- | and petals are placed under” the b 

dorfia, pontederia, and fiſyrinchi- | ſeed-bud. The ſeveral ſpecies of 7 

um, the ſheath of the leaves is | commelina differ exceedingly in the 0 
totally cleft. The leaves of tube- number of their petals : ſome have 

rous iris, and crocus, are not ſword- | two green, and. four coloured t 


, Haped,' but formed like a priim pctals; ſome four green, and but [7 
| o 
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tuo coloured. In many ſpecies-of [ 


178. che baſe of the outer petals, 
that are rolled or turned e_ 
:: adorned with a fine ſoft downy 


2 
The SEE D- VI 5321 is a dry 
capſule, which is generally of an 
oblong ſhape, and opens at three 


valves, diſcoyering the ſame num- 


form, 


beard, which, in ſome other ſpecies, 
is ſupplied by three melliferous 
points, ſituated externally at the | 
baſe of the flower. 

Commelina has three croſs- ſhaped 


ber of cells, each inclofing a quan- 
tity of roundiſh ſeeds. x 


Theſe plants reſemble the Hlia- _ | 
ceous in their powers and ſenſible © © 
qualities; very few of them, how- - 


bodies in the middle of the flower, | ever, are, uſed in medicine. 


reſembling the ſtamina, but placed 
above them, 

In Wachenderfia, the nectarium 
confiſts of two hairs, or briſtly ap- 
pearances, which are placed on the 
infide of the upper or higher petal. 

The STAamina are generally 
three in number. Virginian ſpider- 
wort, and pontederia, have fix 
ſtamina. The fi aments in erio- 
caulon, ſiſyrinchium, and ferraria, 
are placed upon the ſtyle and ſeed. 
bud; in Virginian ſpider-wort, 
they are covered with a fine beauti- 
ful down. 

The Szep- up is ſometimes 
placed above the flower, as in 
eriocaulon, wachendorha, calliſia, 
and commelina; ſometimes below 
it, as in iris, corn flag, ixia, and 
crocus. 

The STYLE is generally ſingle, 
and crowned with a triple ſtigma 
or ſummit. Eriocaulon has three 
lender ſtyles. 

The SrIic uA, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle, in iris, is very fingular, being 
warge and expanded into three leafy 
parts, that in colour and figure re- 
ſemble the petals, within which the) 
are placed. This triple ſtigma is 
broad, rolled backwards, and part- 
ed in two at the top of each leaf 
or diviſion. 

In crocus, the ſligma is ſawed on 
the edges, aud twilled into @ ſpira] 


The root of the white florentine 
iris, commonly. called florentine 
orrice, is uſed in medicine. It is 
pectoral, ſays Lemery, and proper 


in coughs, aſthmas, and pains of 


the ſtomach: outwardly it is uſed 


as ſweet powder for the hair. The 


dyers, perfumers, and confectioners, * 
uſe this root in their ſeveral pro- 


| 
| 


feſſions, to give a 


and the like, 


Of the common iris is made 4 
green colour or pigment, which is 
much uſed by the painters in mi- 


niature. | 

The roots of moſt of the ſpecies 
of ixia are caten by the inhabitants 
at the Cape of Good Hope, who 
reckon them very delicate food. 

The flower of the Virginian 
ſpider-wort, is of very ſhort dura- 
tion: hence the plant was named 
by Tournefort, Ephemerum, or the 
flower of a day. 3 

Saffron is the chives or ſtamina 
of the crocus ſutivus, and is much 
uſed in medicine; it enlivens the 
blood, removes obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and expels the morbid hus 
mours in malignant fevers. In 
Hungary and Poland, they eat it 


more at a time; but taken in ex- 
ceſſive quantities with us, it brings 
on convulfions, deliriums, and even 


| death, if aot ſpeedily pte euied. 


ateful ſcent to 
cheir cloaths, pei fumes, comfits, © 


as a cordial, ſometimes an ounce or 
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or outer covering of the bark of 
plants. F | 

EPIPHYLEOSPERMEZ, (from. 
zn, u pon, D, a leaf, and rig H. 
a ſeed.) The name of a clais in 
Haller's Natural Method, conſiſting 
of plants which bear their ſeeds on 


camprehends all the ferns, Yigde 
Fiiices. | 

.ERECTUS ,,, an erect flower, 
in oppoſition to a nodding, or 
drooping one. e age 

ERISTICI, (from tec, ſtrife) po- 
lemical or controverſial botaniſts ſo 
termed by Linnzus ; ſuch were 
Tournefort, Colet, and Chomel ; 
Ray, and Rivinus; Dillenius and 
Rivinus ; Linnæus, and Sigeſbeck. 
ERYSIPHE, a diſeaſe incident 
9 the leaves of ſome plants. Vid 

ARIETAS. 


_ESSENTIALIS character. Vide 
CHaracTEREs. * | 
EUNUCHI, eunuchs. Full 


flowers ſo called, which, by multi- 
plying the petals, exclude the ſta- 
mina, or male organs of generation 
altogether, and thus — the ſeed 
barren. Jide Luxurilans and 


PLiexus flog. 


F. 

. FACIES Externa, the 
habit of plants. Vide 
and CHARACTERES, 
FACTITIUS Charager, 
CHARACTERES. 
FASCIATA p/anta (from ſaſcis, a 
bundle) plants fo called, which 
confiſt of ſeveral flems or ſtalks 

rowing cloſe together, ſo as to 
= a compact bundle. 

FASCICULUS (a diminutive 
from faſcis, a bundle) a little bun- 


rt, or 
ABITUS 


Vide 


EPIDERMIS. The *£ ſkin, 


the back of the leaf. This claſs | 
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the flower - ſtalks are ere, parallel, 


raiſed to the ſame height; as in 
| ſweet-william. x 

FAUX, the jaws or chaps. The 
gaping at the top of the tube of a 


monopetalous flower. Vide Co- 


ROLLA- 

FEMINEUS gos, a female flower, 
By this name Linnæus and the gex- 
ualiſts denominate a flower, which 
is furniſhed with the pointal, or ſe- 
male organ of generation; but wants 
the ſtamina, or male organ. 

Female flowers may be produced 
apart from the male, either on the 
ſame root, or on diſtin plants, 
Birch and mulberry are examples of 
the firſt caſe; willow and poplar 
of the ſecond. Male and female 
flowers feparated on the ſame plant, 
conſtitute the claſs Monæcia of 
Linnæus; ſeparated on diſtin 
roots, the claſs Diæcia. Vid Mo- 
NOECIa & Dijogcla, 

Fux A planta, a female plant, 
a plant which bears female flowers 
only; oppoſed to a male plant, 
which produces only male flowers; 
and to an androgynous one, which 
bears flowers that are of both ſexes, 
Vide ſu pra. 

Female plants are produced from 
the ſame feed with the male, and 
arrange themſelves under the claſs 
Dicec1a, in the Sexual Method. 

FIGURA, Figure, a property 
of natural bodies, from which marks 
and diſtinctive characters are fre- 
quently drawn. Vide CHARAC- 
TERES. Figure is more conſtant 
than number; more variable than 


2 and ſituation. 


he figure of the flower in the ſame 
ſpecies, is more conſtant than that 
of the fruit : hence Linnæus adviſes 


= 


ale; a mode of flowerzng, in which | 


to arrange under the ſame genus, 


placed cloſe to each other, and 


ckle, 


E. 


x 


e flower; that is, in the calix, 
tals and ſtamina, although the 
uit or ſeed-veſſels ſhould; be very 
-Cerent, The ſeed · veſſel of the 
iferent ſpecies of French honey- 
ckle, wild ſenna, acacia, Syrian 
allow, and ſophora, are exceed- 
;gly diverſified in point of figure. 
lence ſome former botaniſts, who 
daid more attention to the parts of 
he fruit, confidered many of theſe 
pecies as diſtinct genera, and de- 
ominated them accordingly. | 
The figure of the ſeed-veſſel, is 
very common ſpecific difference 
a the Sexual Method. 
FILAMENTUM, (from lum, 
z thread) the lower, ſlender, or 
hread-ſhaped part of the ſtamina, 
hat ſerves as a foot-ſtalk for elevat- 
ng the anther or tops, and con- 
jedling them with the vegetable, 
he term is equivalent to the 
lame of Tourne fort and other bo- 
aniſts, With Linnæus, famen 15 
a general term, the two parts of 
yhich are, the filament or thread, 
and the anthera or ſummit. ide 
STAMEN & ANTHERA. 

From the number of the fila- 
nents, the firſt thirteen claſſes in 
he Sexual Method ariſe ; it is, 
before, unneceſſary to enlarge up- 
on that circumſlance ia this place. 

With reſpect to figure, laments 
are either ſlender like a bair, as in 
plantain ; flat, as in ſtar of Beth- 
lebem ; wedge-ſhaped, as in mea- 
low. rue; twiſted like a ſcrew, as 


< plants as agree invariably in | 


6 birtella; awl-ſhaped, as in 
alip: notched, as in many of the 
ip- flowers; or bent backwards, as 


| 


| 


— 


* 
: 
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With reſpe to proportion;” the” 


= 


filaments are either very long, as 


in plantain ; very ſhort, as in arrows 


- 
T4 
* 


headed graſs; of equal lengths, 
as in moſt flowers; or irregular: © 


and unequal, as in the. lip, and 


l 
4 


croſs-ſhaped flowers; which, from 


this eircumſtance, conſtitute the 


* 


claſſes Didynamia, and Tetra- dyna- 


mia in Linnæus's Method. 
The ſituation of the filaments is 


generally oppoſite to the diviſions 


F = yo 


of the calix, and alternate with the © 


petals, 
flowers, which want one of the 
covers, the filaments are placed 


| alternate with the diviſions of the 


In elzagnus, and other 


< 


remaining cover: whence I ſhould” 
be inclined to imagine that ſuch 


flowers want the calix, 
petals, as Linnzus affirms. 


not the 
In ge- 


neral it may be affirmed, ' that 
when the diviſions of the calix are 


equal in number to the petals and 
tamina, the petals are alternate 


with the ſtamina and flower- cup: 


the ſtamina are placed o 
the diviſions of the calix, and to the 


valves or incloſures of the fruit, 


when theſe correſpond in number, 
as ſometimes happens in the na- 


tural order Caryophyllei; and all 


the parts in queſtion are attached 


to the receptacle of the flowers: 
again, if the ſtamina, in plants 


which have neither calix nor petals, 
are equal in number, and op 

hte to the valves or incloſures 
of the fruit, we may reaſonably 
conclude that they are placed upon 
the receptacle, as in the laſt caſe, 
But if, on the other hand, they are 
alternate with the valves, the in- 


n ſuperb lily: the flaments in | ference is, that they are attached, 
pider-wort, and flower-of-a-day, | like the plants of the claſs Zco/an- 
are beautifully covered with a fine 


| 


down. 


| dria, to the calix. 


In 


ppoſite to 
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In flowers that conſiſt of one 
petal, the Ramina are generally in- 
ſerted into its baſe. For this ob- 
ſervation we are indebted to the 
minute and accurate reſearches of 
Vaillant and Pontedera, particular- 
ly the laſt, who is ſaid io have 
diſſected the flowers of two thou- 
ſand ſpecies of plants, with a view 
to. eſtabliſh a general rule with 
reſpect to the inſertion of the fila- 
ments of the ſtamina. By attend- 
ing to the rule juſt mentioned, 
we can determine with exactneſs, 
in- doubtful caſes, whether the 
flower conſiſts of one or more 
petals. It is in ghis manner we 
pronounce, with certainty, the 
flowers of wood-forrel, and winter- 
green (trientalis) to conſiſt of only 
one petal, although the diviſions 
cohere ſo ſlightly at the baſe, as to 
be eaſily mitiaken for dijtinct 
leaves. 

There are, however, ſome ex- 
amples of flowers with one petal 
that have the ſtamina attached to 
the receptacle; ſuch are heath, 
American upright honey ſuckle, 
and ſome other plants which belong 
to the natural order Bicor net. Toe 
ſame may be ſaid of the ſtamina ot 
ciſſus, aloe add acacia. 

In flowers that conſit of more 
petals than one, the ſtamina are 


13 diftintt from the petals ; ; 


ing attached either to the 
calix, as in the claſs [co/andria 
of Linnzus, and the natural or- 


ders Calycant hema and Calyciflore ; 
or to the receptacle, as in the 
This rule, how- ; 


greater number. 
ever, as well as the foregoing, 
admits of exceptions. In ſea- pink, 


the filaments of the ſtamina are 


iakeried into the claws of the 


| 


| 
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petals, which are five in number 
The ſame appearance is obſeryel 
in flar-wort, which conſiſts of fx 
diſtin& petals; and in moſt of the 
plants of the natural order C 
phyllei, the ſtamina are attached 
alternately to the claws of the 
petals and the receptacle. 

A ſtriking exception to the ge. 
neral rule has not yet been men- 
tioned. In ſome plants, as birth. 
wort and orchis, the ſtamina are 
neither inſerted into the calix, 
petals, nor receptacle ; but into the 
pointal, or female organ of geners- 
tion, Upon this fingular circum- 
ſtance is founded the claſs Gynan- 
dria, in the Sexual Method, which, 
however, contains many more gene- 
ra than in ſtrict propriety pertain 
to it. Paſſion- flower, grewia, and 
ſkrew-tree, have no 83 
mark of this kind; and are, there- 
fore, very improperly arranged by 
Linnæus, in a claſs, under which 
no one but himſelf, would ever 
have dreamt of reducing them, 

In aſſimilating the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, Linnzovs diſ- 
tinguiſhes the filaments by the name 
of the ſpermatic veſſels, 

FILICES, ferns, one of the ſeven 
families or natural tribes, into 
which the whole vegetable king- 
dom 1s divided by Linnzvs, in his 
Philoſophia Botanica, They are de- 
fined to be plants which bear their 
flower ard fruit on the back of the 
leaf or ſtalk, which, in this claſs of 
imperfet plants, are the ſame. 
Vide Froxs, 

In the Sexual Syſtem, the ferns 
conſlitute the firſt order or ſecondary 
divifon of the twenty-fourth clals, 
Cryptogamia ; in Tournefort's Me- 


/ thod they are the fixicenth = 


o TY 


8 
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and in Ray's the fourth, under the 
name of Capillares. Haller deno- 
minates them Zpiphyllo/perme, that 
is, plants that bear their ſeed on 
the back of the leaf; others term | 
them Acaules, becauſe they have 
properly no tem. ., 


, TS 


FiL1ces is likewiſe the name of 
the fifty-ffth order in Linnzus's. 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
1 of plants which, among 
others, have the general character 


juſt mentioned. 
| | | 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Ordar, 


rer 


I, 


Ferns, in which the Parts Fructifcation grow upon ihe Leaves, 


Linnæan Genera. 


Acre ſtichum. 


Adianthum, - 


Aßplenium, — — 
Bluhnum, 

Hemiontitis, — —— 
Ibeetes. | 

Laonchitis, — — 
Pieri i, — a — — 


Trichomants. © 


„ :1 0M 


Maiden-hair. 
Spleen- wort, or milt-waſte, 


Mules-fern. 


Rough ſpleen- wort. 


Poly pody. 
Brakes, or female fern. 


II. 


Ferrs, in which the Flowers are born upon F cot- Halls that over: leg the 


Leames. 
Mar filea, : 
On:clea. 
Ophioghffum, —— — A dder's. tongue. 
mund, — Oſmund royal, or flowering- fern. 
Pilularia, — — — Pepper graſs. 3 


Habit and Strugure of the Plants 
of this Natural Oraer, 


Theſe plants, in figure, ap- 


8 the more perfect vegetables, | 


ing furniſhed, like them, with 
Tools and leaves. 


ba 


| © The Roots creep, and extend 


themiclves horizontally under the 
earth, throwing out a number of 
very ſlender fibres on all fides. 

The SrEu in theſe plants is not 


to be diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon foot-flalx, or rather middle 


rih 


1 

rib of the leaves: ſo that, 1 * 
propriety, the ewes number 
ferns may be ſaid to be acaules ; that 
is, to want the ſtem altogether : in 
plants of the ſecond ſection, how- 
ever, the middle rib, or a ſtalk pro- 
ceeding from the root, over-tops 
the leaves, and forms a item, upon 
which the flowers are ſupported. 

The Leaves proceed either ſing- 
ly, or in greater numbers, from 
the extremities of the branches 
of the main root, They are wing- 
ed, or hand-ſhaped in all the ge- 
nera, except in adder's- tongue, 


pepper-graſs, and ſome ſpecies of 


ſpleen-wort. 
The Frowexs of the ferns, what 
ever be their nature, are, in the 
greater number of erz faſteued 
and, as it were, glued to the back 
of the leaves; in others, they are 
ſapported upon a ſtem, or ſtalk, 
which riſes above the leaves; and 
js either, as we ſaid above, a pro- 
Jongation of their middle rib, or 
iſſues out of the centre of the plant, 
unconnected with the leaves alto- 
gether. From theſe different moces 
of flowering, ariſe the two ſections, 
or diviſions of this Natural Order. 

The Stamina are placed apart 
from the ſeed-bud, or temale organ 
in a genus, termed by Adanſon, 
palma filix: in the other ferns, 
where we have bcen able to diſcover 
the ſtamina, they are found within 
the ſame covers with the feed bud. 
This principal part of the flower, 
however, has not been accurately 
or ſatisſactorily traced, except in a 
very few genera, the chief of 
which are 7/0:te;, pepper-graſs, and 
marfilea, M. de ſuſſieu. who firſt 
diſcorered the flowers of the two 


Jaſt genera, obſerves, in his Memoir | 


on this ſabjeQ,delivered to theR 
Academy of Sciences, iu 1739, 
their ſtamina are axthere, or tops 
without filaments ; that they are 
top-ſhaped, and open above, by a 
tranſverſe, or broad furrow. They 
have only a fingle cell, or. cavity, 
from which iſſues a fine duſt, com- 


; poſed of fimple hard globules, 


which do not open, when put 
into water, as thoſe of perſet 
plants. 

M. Maratti, in 1760, employed 
his enquiries upon the ſtamina of 
theſe imperfe& plants, and is ſaid 
to have traced them in a great many 
genera, His diſcoveries, however, 
on this ſubject, have not been ge- 
nerally received as authentic, 

With reſpect to what are vulgar- 
ly called the ſeeds of ferns, we 
have not yet been able to deter- 
mine, with any degree of preciſion, 
whether they are indeed ſeeds, or 
of the nature of flamina ; that is, 
male organs. M. de Juffieu in- 
clines to the latter opinion. 

The Canadian fern bears at the 
origin of each diviſion of the leaves, 
a number of berries, which being 
ſown, produce new plants in the 
ſame manner as other ſeeds, In 
the Pyrenzan Mountains is pro- 
duced a imall ſpecies of annual 
fern, which ſows itſelf every year, 
and is termed by Tournefort flicals 
montana folio vario. M. de Juſhen 
is of opinion, that a ſtrict attention 
to this plant, might alone accurate- 
ly decide the queſtion, which has 
been ſo long agitated among bo'a- 
niſts; not whether the ferns are fur- 
niſhed with ſeeds, for that few people 
are now diſpoſed to call in queſtion ; 
but of what nature theſe ſeeds are, 


and where placed; whether the 


ſtamina 
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famina are ſeparate from the female 


roots; or laſtly, whether theſe 
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„on the fame, or on different 


are mingled together under 
the ſame cover, or in the ſame 
heap, or bundle of flowers, as 
ſome obſervations of Dillenius 
would lead us to imagine. 

In ſhort, all our reſearches upon 
this ſubject are mere conjecture; 
and men knew much more of theſe 
imperfect plants, who never ſuſ- 
pected they were furniſhed with 
ſtamina or ſeeds, than the'moderns, 
whoconfining their enquiries to thoſe 
minute parts, which generally elude 
the ſight, have entirely neglected 
their port or habit ; although that 
only can furniſh accurate diſtinc- 
tive characters in this natural tribe, 
or family of plants. 

Moſt of the ferns have a heavy, 
diſagreeable ſmell ; they are open- 
ing, and attenuating. The true 
maiden hair, which is a well-known 
medicine, is the adianthum folii, 
coriandri of Caſpar Bauhin: the 
capillus veneris verus of Gerard, and 


| particularly adapted for diſeaſes of 


11 
Inſtead of theſe ine ſorts of 
maiden-hair, the plant trichomanes 
is uſually ſubſtituted in England, 
where it is produced in conkliderable 
quantities. | 5 

Ceterach of the ſhops, à ſpecies 
of aſplenium, grows in wild places 
in hot countries; the natives of 
Languedoc uſually call it golden 
locks, becauſe of its great reſem- 
blance to hair, and its golden co- 
lour. It is pectoral, aperient, and 


the ſpleen. P 
The plants of the polypody kind, 
ſtrike their roots into whatev 
they can lay hold of, wheth 
ſtone, earth or tree. They were 
formerly believed to be particu- 
larly attached to oak · trees; but 
this is a miſtake, as they are found 
much more frequently on other 
trees, Polypody is preſcribed in 
medicine, and eſteemed a gentle 
purgative. _ 601 
Ophiogloſſum has only one leaf, 
from the middle of which proceed 
one or two ſpikes of flowers, re- 


the adiantbum capillus weneris of | ſembling a ſerpent's tongue; from 


Linnzus and Miller: it is a plant 
which grows in France, Italy, and 
the Levant, and is adorned with 
ſmall leaves, like thoſe of corian- 
der, almoſt triangular, fragrant, 
and of an agreeable taſte. The 
Canada maiden hair, cr adianihum 
pedatum of Linnæus, is ſometimes 
uſed in medicine for the true fort. 
The traders pack up their goods 
with it inſtead of hay, when they 
are ſent. into diſtant countries, as 
France and England ; which ren- 
ders it ſo very common in Europe. 
Both ſorts are pectoral, aperient, 
ſweeten the blood, promote ſpit- 


ung, and provoke women's courſes. | 


which fancied ſimilitude this genus 
of plants has derived its name in 
both languages. The plant is vul- 
nerary, particularly the leaves, 
when infuſed in oil of olives. 
The root of the female fers, a 
ſpecies of pteris, has a bitter aſtrin- 
gent taſte, and enters into the com- 
poſition of fern flone, a very power= 
ful aflringent, In England, the 
zſhes of ferns, kneaded in water, 
have been ſucceſsſully uſed in 
bleaching linen, and ſupplying the. 
place cf ſoap. The name of agu 
lina, which Linnæus gives to this 
ſpecies of fern, is derived from the. 
hgure of a tranſverſe ſectjon of the 
M 3 rout, 


? L 


"root, which is faid to reſemble| 


"the Roman eagle. 
Royal oſmund, a ſpecies of flow- 
ering fern, is leſs bitter and afirin- 
gent than the other ferns ; the pith 
of the root is white, vulnerary, 
and uſed in decoction, as are like- 
"wiſe the bunches or cluſters of 
flowers. 4: fr 
** FIMETA, a term of ſoil, Vid. 
Sorvu. © | 
FLORESCENTIA (from Horeſco, 
to flouriſh or bloom). The act of 
gowerivg. which Linnæus and the 


xual:fts compare to the act of | 


neration in animals; as the 
yipeniog of the fruit, in their judg- 
ment, . reſembles the birth. Yide 
Fos. 


FLORIBUNDI (from forere, to 


| Usom). Tae name of the ſeventh 
claſs in Linnæus's Method found- 


ed on the calix, conſiſting of plan:s 
that have a fimple periaathium, or 
flower cup, into which are inſerted 
the petals and ſtamina, This claſs 
comprehends the iceſandria of the 
Sexual Method, and the two na- 
tural orders, Calycan;heme and Ca- 


. thriflore, which ſee. 


*FLORIST.Z, from Flora. By 
this name Linozus terms a clats 
of botanical writers, who enume- 
rate the il digenous, or native 
vegetables of any particular place 
or country, The mo eminent of 
theſe enumerations, or , as they are 
commonly called, Floras, are Ray's 
and Hudſon's gra anglica; Lin- 
neuss flora ſuccica and lapporica ; 
Haller's, helvetica; Magnolius's, 
min/peliaca; Gmelin's, fiberica ; 


Vaiiant's, arina; og rin 
fenen; and Hill's fora britan- 


Bia. 
Iheic Boras are arranged ac- 


—— 
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"cording to ſome approved ſyſtem; 


as Hudſon's, after that of Linney; 
and contain the generic and ſpecific 
differences of whatever method 
they adopt. They are uſeful in 
conducting to the knowledge of 
the curious plants in one's coun- 
try; as they inſtru bath in the 
place of growth, the nature of the 
ſoil, the time of flowering, and the 
duration of any particular plant in 
queſtion, 


FLOS. The flower: by this 


term, former botaniſts, as Colum- 


na, Jungius, Ray, and Tourne- 
fort, evidently meant the petals, 
or beautiful coloured leaves of the 
plant, which generally adhere tg 
the ſeed- bud, or rudiment of the 
fruit. Vide AXTHUS. 

Since the introduction of the 
Sexual Method, the petals bave 
loſt their importance, and are 
now only conſidered as a finer 
ſort of cover, which is generally 
preſent, but not eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to the exiftence of a flower, 

A flower then, in modern botany, 
is as different in meaning, from 
the ſame term in former writers, as 
from the vulgar accepiation of the 
word at this Cay. The petals, 
the calix, nay, the threads or fila- 
mentis of the ſtamina, may all be 
wanting; yet it is a flower {lll 
provided the antberæ or tops, 
the male organ, and the ſligma, 
or ſummit ot the ſtyle, the female 
organ, can be traced; and that 
either in;mediately in the neigh- 
bourbocd of each other, as in moiſt 
plants ; on different parts of the 


ſame plant, as in the claſs Monza; 


or ou different plants, raiſcd from 
the ſame ſeed, as in the clais 
Diacia, la this manner is to be 

| underfiood 
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underſtood the general pri nei ple 
with which the Sexual Method ſets 
out, that every vegetable is. fur- 
niſhed with flower and, fruit. The 
eſſence of the flower, as the author 
immediately ſubjoins, conſiſts in 
the anther and /tigma, which con- 
ſtitute a flower, whether the covers, 
that is, the calix and petals, are 
preſent or not.  F;de Principles of 
the Sexual Method, under the ar- 
ticle ANTHERA. 

The general principle, juſt men- 
tioncd, is extended by Linnæus to 
thoſe plants vulgarly called imper- 
ſea; I mean the ferns, moſſes, 
muſhrooms, lichens and ſea weed; 
in moſt of which we have not been 
able to diſcover ary thing reſem- 
bling flower or fruit. As, how- 
ever, in a few genera, ſomething 
lice ſtamina and ſeeds, have been 
diſcovered ; it 1s probable that they 
are all farniſhed with ſimilar parts, 
although their minuteneſs, or their 
ſituation Mithin the plant, may 
rrevent us from diſcovering them, 
either by the naked eye, or with 
the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. 


The flowers of pepper-graſs and 


marſilea, two of the fern tribe, were 
diſcovered by B. Jufſicu, in 1739; 
thoſe of iſoetes by Linnzus ; the 
ſlamica of the fuci, a numerous 
tribe of ſea-weed, were diſcovered 
by Reaumur, in 1711; whoſe ob- 
ſervations on this curious ſubject 
were confirmed by Griſelini, in 
1750, 
covered, as he imagined, the fla- 
mina of the muſhrocms. The calix, 
petals, ſtamipa and pointal are 
properly parts of the flower; the 
remaining parts of the fruftihca- 
tion pertaining only to the fruit. 
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Mchelius, in 1729, diſ- | 
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belon 


Vide AccrECaTUs flos. 
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FLOSCULOSI. The name of 
the twelfth claſs in Tourvefort's 
Method, conſifting of compound 
flowers, which are compoſed en- 
tirely of florets, with hollow. fun- 
nel-ſhaped petals. The term is 
exemplified in burdock, thiſtle, arti- 
choke, blue bottle, and cud- weed. 
To this claſs Tournefort has added 
ſcabious, teazel, and ſome orhers, 
which reſemble the compound flow - 
ers, in being contained wirhin'a 
common calix. „„ 

Moſt of the plants in this claſs 
to the two firſt orders, in 
the claſs Syngenc/ia, of the Sexual 
Method, Vid SYSGenxesIA. 

FLOSCULUS. A partial or Tef- 
ſer floret of an aggregate flower. 

FOLIATIO (from ' folium, a 
leaf). The curious manner in 
which the leaves are wrapped or 
folded up in the buds. _ This term 
in the later editions of Linnæuss 
works is changed for VIAKNAT IO, 
which ſee. | 

FOLIOLA. The leſſer leaves, or 
lobes, which, together, conſticate a. 
compound leaf. Vide infra. 

FOLIUM. A leaf, defined to be 
a part of a plant, extended into 
length and breadth in ſoch a man- 
ner, as to have one fide diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other. This is 
Miller's definition; and is certain- 
ly more intelligible than that of 
Lirnzus, which denominates leaves 
the organs of motion, or muſcles * 
of the plant —The leaves are not 
merely ornamental to plants; the7 
ſerve very uſeful purpoſes, and 
make part of the organs of vegeta- : 
tion. | 


| The greater number of 


planes, 
parti- 


| the ſtalk, are 8 ſeveral 
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particularly trees, are furniſhed | 
with leaves: in muſhrooms, and | 
ſhrubby horſe-tail, they are totally 
wanting. Ludwig defines leaves to 
be fibrous and cellular proceſſes of 
the plant, which are of various 
figures, but generally extended in- 
to a plain membranaceous, or 
ſkiony ſubſtance. They are of a 
deeper green than the foot-ſtalks 
on which they ſtand, and are form- 
ed by the expanſion of the veſſels 
of the ſtalk, among which, in ſe 


yeral leaves, the proper veſſels are | and that as often as the 
thus overturned, 


diſtinguiſhed by the particular taſte, 


colour, and ſmell of the liquors | 
ceſſary organs; trees periſh, when 


contained within them. 
By the expanſion of the veſſels of 


ramifications or branches, which 
croſſing each other mutually, form 
a kind of net, the mefhes or inter- 
Rices of which are filled up with a 
tender cellular ſubſtance, called the 
pulp, pith, or parenchyma. This 
pulpy ſubſlance is frequently con- 
ſumed by certain ſmall infſeds, 
whilſt the membranous net remain- | 
ing untouched, exhibits the ge- 
nuine ſkeleton of the leaf. 

The net in queſtion is covered 
externally with an epidermis or 
ſcarf Kin, which appears to be a 
continuation of the ſcarf-ſkin of the 
falk; and, perhaps, of that of the 
ſtem. M. Deſauſſure, a judicious 
naturaliſt, has attempted to prove, 
that this ſcarſ-ſkin, like that of the | 

tals, is a true bark, compoſed 
itlelf of an epidermis and cortical 
net; theſe parts ſeem to be the 
organs of perſpiration, which ſerve 
to diffipate the ſuperfluous juices, 

The cortical net is furniſhed, | 


Edi bs ay vos 
the leaf, with a great number of 
ſuckers or abſorbent veſſels, def. 


tined to imbibe the humidity of 


the air, The upper ſurface, turn. 
ed towards heaven, ſerves as a de. 
fence to the lower, which looks 
downward ; and this diſpoſition i; 
ſo eſſential to the vegetable œcono- 


my, that, if a branch is overturned 


in ſuch a manner as to deſtroy the 
natural direction of the leaves, they 
will, of themſelves, in a very ſhort 
time, reſume their former poſition; 
anch is 

Leaves then are uſeful and ne- 
totally diveſted of them. In gene- 


ral, plants ſtript of any of their 
leaves, cannot ſhoot vigorouſly ; 


-witneſs thoſe which have under- 


gone the depredations of inſeds ; 
witneſs, likewiſe, the very com- 
mon practice of ſtripping off ſome 
of the leaves from plants, when we 
would ſuſpend their growth, or di- 
miniſh the number of their ſhoots, 
This method is ſometimes obſerved 


with corn and the eſculent graſſes; 


and, in cold years, is practiſed on 


| fruit-trees and vines, to render the 


principally on the lower ſurface of | 


fruir ri 
but in this caſe it is proper to wait 
till the fruits have acquired their 
full bulk, as the leaves contribute 
greatly to their growth, but hinder, 
when too numerous, that exquiſite 
rectify ing of the juices, which is ſo 
neceſſary to render them delicious 
and OE. 

When vegetation ceaſes, the 
organs of perſpiration and inſpira- 
tion become ſuperfluous. Plants, 
therefore, are not always adorned 
with leaves: they produce new 

ones 


r and better coloured: 


fipulz and bracteæ of Linnæus; the 


ance of leaves, with reſerence to 


plant. 
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ones every year; and every year the 
greater part are totally diveſted of 
them, and remain naked during the 
winter. Fide FRONDESCENTIA er 
DeFOLIATI1O. | 

Having premiſed theſe general 
obſervations, reſpecting the ana- 
tomy and uſe of the leaves, I pro- 
ceed to conſider the external form 
and conſiguration of this uſeful and 
ornamental part of the plant, and 
to particularize the ſeveral diſtine- 
tions which are made by botanical 
writers on that ſubject. 

Of leaves, ſome are primary, 
others acceſſary; theſe laſt are the 


firit of which are a ſet of ſcales, ge- 
nerally placed at the origin of the 
young footſtalks for, ſupport ; the 
latter accompany the flowers, and 
differ in figure and colour from the 
proper leaves of the plant. Vid 
BaAcTEA and STIPULA. 

In viewing the external appear- 


vegetable arrangement, two things 
occur to be conſidered; 

The Foku of leaves, and their 
DerenMINATION. . 

By the form of leaves, I under- 
ſtand their ſtructure, and external 
configuration, 
lion, every thing reſpecting. leaves, 
which does not pertain to their 
form, but to their diſpoſ tion on the 


Leaves, conſidered with reſpect 
to their form, are divided into 
imple and compound, | 


Simple Leaves. 


th. Bos 


i 


Simple leaves are ſuch whoſe 


princi 


By their determina- | 


ſcocllalk is terminated by a ſingle 


46 
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expanſion; in other words, whole. 


diviſions, however deep, do not 
reach the middle rib. To under- 
ſtand this, let it be obſerved, that 
the middle rib of every leaf is the 
prolongation of the foot- 
ſtalk ; which, to form the membra- 
naceous expanſion, called the leaf, 
runs out, as was obſerved above; 
into a number of ramifications, that 
inoſculating and crofling each other 
mutually, form the cortical net ale 
ready deſcribed. When theſe ra- 
mikications of the footſtalk are fo 
connected as to form one entire ex- 
panſion, the leaf is ſaid to be 
ſimple; but when the middle rib 
becomes, in fact, a footſtalk, and 
many different expanſions, inſtead 
of one, proceed from the common 
footſtalk, the leaf is ſaid to be 
compound. This will be further 
illuſtrated below. | 

Simple leaves are either 71 

Round, folium orbiculatum; as in 
rumex dig ynus. | 

Egg-ſhaped, ovatum; as in vac- 
cinium myrtillus. 


roſe. 


Wedge-ſhaped, cune forme; as in 


apium grateolens. | 
Oblong, eblongum, as in ſorrel 


and woolly ceraſtium. | 


Lancet-ſhaped, /anceolatum; that 
is, tapering towards each extre- 
mity, as in plantago lanceolata. 

Equally broad every way, /ineare; 
as in roſemary, pine, and the 
graſſes, 


Chaffy and ever-green, acero/am 3 
as in fir, yew, piue, and cedar- 
trees, | 71] 


Awl ſhaped, /ubulatum; that is, 
gradually contracting towards the 


M 4 


Oval or elliptie, ovale; as in the 


2 
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top, as in juniper, arenaria /axatilis, | 
and-/edum rupeſtre. 

Ear ſhaped, auriculatum ; that is, 
furniſhed with two appendages or 
ears, at the baſe, near the foot-ſtalk, 
as in jungermannia ciliaris. 

-  Heart-ſhaped, cordatum; as in 
lime tree. 

Kidney-ſhaped,. reniforme; as in 
aſarabacca, ſea-bind-weed, campa- 
nula rotundifolia, and ſaxifraga gra- 
nulata. : 

Arrow-ſhaped, ſagittatum; as in 
field bind-weed, and common heath. 

Halbert or ſpear-ſhaped, hafta- 
tum; as in bitter-ſweet, and /cu- 
rellaria haſlifolia. 

Parted half-way down, um. 


Divided almoſt to the midrib, 


lobatum, 

From the number of diviſions in 
either caſe, the leaves are termed 
bifida, trifida, biloba, triloba, &c. 

Hand ſhaped, palmatum ; that is, 
reſembling an open palm or hand, 
a fan, or an umbrella. Theſe leaves 
have: very deep longitudinal divi- 
ſions extending almoſt to the baſe ; 
ſuch are thoſe of palma chriſti, pal 
metto, Or thatch, ſome of the ferns, 
and the true rhubarb, the rheunm 
galmatum of Linnzus. The leaves 
of a ſpecies of paſſion · ſlower, are 
ſhaped like the wings of a bat. 

With reſpe& to their tip or ex- 
tremity, ſimple leaves are, 

Stumped or ſeem bitten, /runca- 
tum; as in the tulip- tree. 

Terminated with tendrils, 
rhoſum; as in ſuperb lilly. 

The margin or brim of the leaf 
runs out into rigid points or 
ickles (/olium fſpinoſum) as in 
- holly; or is furniſhed with hori- 
nontal points, of the conſiſtence of 


cir- 
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the leaf ¶ ſolium dentatum) 28 38 
dandelion, ſpring- primroſe, ang 
epilobium montanum; in Vaccinium 
myrtillus, and arbutus alpina, it is 
ſawed (folium ferratum).; that Is, 
furniſhed with teeth, whioſe point 
look towards the tip or extremity 
of the leaf. In primula faring/a, it 
is notched (crenatum) or cut into 
ſmall teeth, which are either ſhary 
or round at the points, and do not 
look to either extremity. In eric 
ciliaris, it is fringed, like an eye. 
laſh (ciliatum), or guarded longi- 
tudinal'y by parallel briſtles, T 
upper part of the leaf has commonly 
a ſmoother ſurface than the lower; 
it is beſides of a deeper green, and 
has its nerves and ramifications ge- 
nerally hellow; whilſt the ribs of 
the lower ſurface are moſt com- 
monly prominent. This rule, how- 
ever, is not univerſal; ſome leaves 
have their ribs prominent above, 
and hollow below. Theſe leaves 
are called by botaniſts, /olia bul- 
lata; that is; bliſtered leaves. Such 
are thoſe of many ſpecies of ſage, 
Again, the leaves of ſucculent, bul. 
bous, and ſeveral liliaceous plants, 
have on neither fide, the prominent 
' nerves or ribs which are found on 
almoſt all the leaves of trees. 

With reſpe& to their ſurſace, 
leaves are, 
+ Cottony, or covered with a beau- 
tiful white down, tomentoſum; as in 
ceraſtium tomenteſum, raſpberry, and 
the greater part of plants that grow 
in the neighbourhood of the ſea. 

Woolly, lanatum; or ſoft, like 
velvet, as in iron-wort, lcdum wille- 
Jum, and ſome geraniums. 
Hairy, pileſum; as in certuſa and 


— 


Juncus pilo/us. 1 
5 Briſil 


tir hir / 


coverec 
as in ſe 


Brilt 


Roug 


Pric| 


of the 


Cov 


r © 
Briſtly, hipidum ; as in tarri- 


tir hirſut. 121 
Rough with knots, r and 


covered with pimples, papuloſum ; 
a5 in ſeveral of the fig-marigolds. 


Prickly, aculeatum; as in ſome 
of the thiſtles. 
Covered with tranſparent points, 


punAatum; as in St. John's wort. 


Smooth, glabrum; as in bay. 

Shining or glittering, nitidum ; 
a5 in Canadian angelica, An ſome 
magnolias. 

Wrinkled, rigoſum 3 as in ſage. 

Beautifully planted, ae as 
in lady's mantle. 

Riſing and falling in convexities 
towards the margin, andulatum; as 
in enothera molliſſima. 

Covered with ſimple, unbranched 
prolongations of the footſtalk, that 
extend from the baſe to the tip, 
nervoſum ; as in cinnamon, cam- 
phire, and ſome of the plantains. 

Covered with veins, or branched 
veſſels, venoſum; as in Taurus no- 
bilis, and moſt plants. 

Clammy, viſcidum; as in ſenecio 
viſcaſus. 

Beautifully coloured, n ; 
a in amaranthus tricolar. 

Naked, nudum; that is, without 
any kind of hair or pubeſcence, 

Ray, and after him Linne- 
us, has 
family of pleats, by the name of 
a/perifolis chat is, plants whoſe 
leaves are. rough to the touch. 
With reſpect to Sake ſubſtance, or 
gencral port, leaves are, N 

Cylindrical, teres; As in RATA 
viatale, and cleraceums + © x 

Succulent,-,as in the aloes. 

Sword- ſhaped, as in ri. 

ret like a Cork feymitar, 
* 


diſtinguiſned a natural 


and then it is likewiſe ſometimes * 


| 


acinaci forme; as 129 e of the figs 
anteils, ; ſome 'of which a 15 


Iikev/ife hatcher and thi 21 
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face, carinatum; as in crinum $0 
ticum. 


. 
Compoind Leaves rk a 


«+ + + ve 
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pan leaves are cich hole 39 
 foorftalk is terminated by 1 
; expaiions; in other words, "whoſe. 
' diviſions extend to the common, 
footitalk,” which not running into 
the membranaceous part of the, 
leaf, ſupports the ſeveral” Jobes or. 
leſſer leaves, called folicla, of which' 
the compound leaf conſiſts." * 
Theſe foliola or lobes ate, chem 
ſelves, 'imall ſimple leaves, aud, 
like them, vary in their for ac. 
cording to the diſtinctions already 
eſtablithed. * Like them, afſo, che 
are ſometimes furniſhed with ſhort 
foorftalks, folium petiolatum ; ſome- © 
times ſeated upon the middle rib, . 
without any proper | footſtalk H, 
Ml. 
In co 
duction o 


mpound leaves, the pro- 
the baſe of the leaf to 


| which the lefler leaves adhere, is by 


botaniſts called coſta, the rib. The 
ſame term is uſed for the e 
prolongation of the - footttalk, 
ſimple leaves. This orolobgatls* 
in each of the Jobes of a an 
leaf, is by fome denominated a” 
nerve; by others, Jeſs properly, 2 
vein. The nerve is either moſt con- 
ſpicuous in the middle of the leaf; 


called cf a, the'tib ; or it is divided 


| 


at its entrance into the membrana- 
% . ccous 


3 F 0 | 

ceous, part of the leaf, into two, 
three, five, ſeven, or more parts. 
As young ſtudents of botany are 
frequently at a loſs to know com- 
pound leaves by fight, and ſome- 
times apt to miſtake a common 
foorſtalk for a branch, it is proper 
to obſerve, that in the angle which 
they form in ſuing from the ftems 
and branches, the footſtalks of the 
leaves are flat, if not hollowed; 
ſo that they preſent two ſurfaces, a 
front and a back; the former, a8 
we have faid, hollow. or flat, the 
Jatter, convex : whereas, ſtems and 
branches are univerſally alike on 
both ſides, being either both round, 
both flat, or both angular. 

Again, buds are never obſerved 
in the angles formed by the lobes 
of a compound leaf, with the foot- 
ſtalk : they iſſue from the angle 
which the whole leaf makes with 
the branch or ftem. | Laſtly, the 
branches in woody plants continue 
after the leaves are fallen. The 


leaf, however much it may re- 
ſemble a branch in appearance, 
may always be certainly diſtin- 
uiſhed by this circumſtance, that 


ſupports. 1 
Compound leaves are divided 


leaves twice compounded; and 
ed, Each diviGen admits of a va- 
riety of modifications, | which give 
riſe to as great a variety of terms, 


once compounded, and admits of 
the i 


A boger 


| 


common footſtalk of a compound 


—_ 


* 


into compound, properly ſo called; 


leaves more than twice com pound- 


A compound leaf, properly ſo 
called, folrum compefitum, is only 


| kind of middle rib, and receives the 
It falls off with the leaves which it 
{ lobes or lefler leaves are diſtin&, 


3 
is properly a modification of 
hand-ſhaped one, wich this dif. 
ence, that the diviſions which u. 
ſemble fingers, are diſtin, and er 
tend to the extremity or top of the 
footſtalk cn which they are col. 
lected in rays. Lupin, horſe-chef. 
nut, Ethiopian ſour-gourd, and fk 
cotton tree, furniſh examples. Fron 
the number of fingers or leaves thut 
collected, other terms have been 
invented. When two, the leaf is 
| termed 6/natum ; when three, er- 
natum; from the numerals, two and 
three, compounded with the Latin 
verb, fignifying to grow. Some. 
times too, the fingers in queſtion 
are ſeated immediately on the top 
of the footſtalk; ſometimes, as in 
trefoil, each finger is furniſhed with 
a ſmall proper footſta}k. 

A winged or pinnated leaf, yir- 
natum, is compoſed of a number of 
ſmaller leaves, arranged, like wings, 
along both the fides of a common 
footitalk. In the former ſpecies of 
compound leaves, the lobes were 
attached to the top or ſummit of the 
footitalk; in this, the common 
footſtalk is prolonged, becomes 2 


—_ 


— 


lobes on both ſides of it. Theſe 


and have generally ſmall partial 
ſootſtalks, by which they are at- 


tached to the common footitalk or _ 
middle rib. The term is generally f , 
appropriated to leguminous plants, 1 w 
as the acacias, and molt of the but- 8 
| terfly-ſhaped flowers; and admits of * 
conſiderable varieties. hy 
The lobes of a winged leaf are * 
ſometimes oppoſite, as in ſumach; 920 
ſometimes alternate, as in Greek this 


valerlan. Compound winged leaves 


2ped leaf, digitatuit, 


are 


P © 
2 Oak is not attached 
> the ſides, as the — wn, but 
ds by itſelf, and proceeds from 
be ri or of the middle rib, 
his mode of winged leaf is exem- 
liked in many of the ſumachs, 
cacias, and ladies finger. Inſtead 
the odd lobe juſt mentioned, 
me winged leaves are terminated 
ith claſpers or tendrils: when 
either an odd lobe, nor a tendril 
erminates a winged leaf, it is 
alled by botanifts, an abrupt 
ringed leaf, as in robinia caragana. 
n ſome plants the lobes are of an 
equal length; ſome pairs being 
arger than others. The leaf in 
hat caſe is ſaid to be interruptedly 
inged ; it is exemplified in ſome 
ies of ladies finger. Laſtly, a 
winged leaf ſometimes conſiſts of 
wo lobes or leſſer leaves only, as in 
abago or bean caper, and ſome of 
he acacias. This ſpecies of 1 
eaf is termed by botaniſts ſolium 
omugatum. 
A recompounded leaf, fol;um de- 
am poſitum, is, in ſome ſort, twice 
ompounded: the ſootſtalk, inſtead 
of ſupporting lobes or leſſer leaves 
on the top, or on each fide, bears 
partial footſtalks, from which pro- 
d the leaves on both ſides. 
In barren-wort each of the lateral 
ootſtalks ſapports three leaves; this 
fort of leaf is termed by Linnæus, 
bilernatum, or duplicato-ternatum ; 
that is, double-three-leaved, In 
nany acacias, the ſmall leaves are 
wranged like wings, nut around 
the common footſtalk, but on each 
ide of the partial or lateral foot- 
ſtalks proceeding from it; ſo that 


| properly ſtiled double-winged, (bi- 
 pinnatum ſeu duplicato- pinnarum ). 


In ſome ſpecies of paſſion- flower, 
and cuckow-pint,. the footſtalk di- 
vides at top into two parts ; on the 
inſide of which, the lobes or leſſer 
leaves are ſupported. This ſpecies 
of compound leaf is termed foot» 
| ſhaped (pedatum). 10 | 
A more than twice com 

leaf, ſupradecompoſitum, is that in 
which the lateral footſtalks, inſtead 
of bearing leaves, as in the former 
caſe, are ſubdivided into other par- 
tial footſtalks, from whence proceed 
the lobes or leſſer leaves; in other 
words, double-three-leaved, and 
double-winged-leaves, are here in- 
ſerted into a common footſtalk : 
the leaf, in the firſt caſe, being 
termed triple-three-leaved / (eriter- 
natum ſeutriplicato ternatum); in the 
ſecond, triple-winged (:ripinnatum 
ſeu triplicato pinnatum). POE Ns 


Of the Determination or Diſpoſition 


of Leaves. 


The determination of leaves, 
whether ſimple or compound, com- 
prehends the four following par- 
ticulars: the place of the leaf; iu 
inſertion; ſituation; and direction. 
| By the place of the leaf is meant 
the particular art where it is at- 
tached to the plant. 
A flower-leaf, folium florale, is 
placed near the flower, and ner 
appears but with it. 
A branch leaf, folium rameum, is 
| ſeated or placed upon the branch; 
' A ftem-leaf, folium canlinum, © 
| grows from the ſtem or ftalk of the 


5 Cc. 


this kind of compound leaf is very | 


F Of 


is that which ptoceeds from che in- 
fertion of the branches: in other 


words, from; their atm-pit, or the 
angle Which they form with the 


5 +: 15.003] 0 233 
A bottom, radical, or root-leaf, 
Selium radicale, comes immediately 
from the root, without adhering to 
the ſtem. 


A ſced leaf, falium feminale; pro- 
ceeds immediately from a ſeed which 


has iprquted'; and is a production 
of its curyledons or lobes, Vide Co- 
TYLEBONES: 151 | 


By the inſertion of a leaf is meant, 
\ 


the manner in which, it is attached 
to the plant. 

A leaf furniſhed with a foot- ſtalk, 
is termed by Botaniſls, petiolalum fo- 
lium; that which is ſeated immedi- 
ately on the ſtem or branch, without 
any manifeit fſoot-ſtalk, ile, and 
is exemplified in ſpiked mint, eu- 
crium ſcordium, and lormentilla erecta. 

The ſame name is retained, 
when the baſe of the leaf only is 
left without any membranaceous ex- 
panſon, as in jvjube, 

A target ſhaped leaf, folium pel- 
tatum, has the footitalk inſerted 


to it, from the baſe to the middyy 


plified in thiſtle, werba/cum, ati 


the upper half remaining detachd 
and free; in other words, this fog 
of leaf extends itſelf downwa 
along the ſlem, beyond its prope 
baſe or termination. It is enen 


globe flower. 
A leaf is ſaid to embrace th 
ſtem, amplexicaule, when by its bal 
it entirely ſurrounds it tranſverſely; 
as in moth-mullein, and black hen. 
' bane, Theſe leaves are generally 
heart ard arrow-ſhaped. | 

A perforated leaf, folium perfee 


liaium, differs from the former 

term, in that the perforating ak f wh 
ot branch does not touch the ma- erna, 
gin, but approaches the centre of huateri 


the leaf, It is exempli fed in per. 
forated avν ria, and round-leaved 
bupleurum, 

I'wo oppokte leaves coherirg at 
their baſe, ſo as to form one body 
embracing the ſtalk, are termed by 
Linnæus alia ccmnata. Many ſpe⸗ 
cies of honey-ſuckle and hemp- 
agrimony furniſh proper examples. 

A glove-like leaf, folium wagi: 
ans, has the baſe formed into a 


into the center of the lower diſk | tube. or cylinder, which embraces. er 
or ſurſace, and not into the baſe or | the ſtalk like a ſheath or glove ; 2s. be 6 
margin. This fingular kind of leaf | in corn; graſs, and many liliaceous umb 
1s exemplified in water lilly, palma | plants. 272 _ 
Chrifti, Indian creſs, jack in a box, Situation regards the reſpectite Nover 
and a ſpecies of gerazium, hence | poſition of the leaves between then- Pad 
named pelrats m. ſelves. In this reſpect leaves are num 

This ſpecies of leaf was: for- Alternate, when they come out IO La: 
merly termed ambilitated, from a | fingly, and are ranged gradually 6 
ſmall cavity, like a navel; that is | epoa both ſides of the ſlem, as in peci 
formed. on the upper ſide, imme- 411411 binum cymbalaria; oppolue, W F. 
diately oppoſi ie to the inſertion of | when they come out in pairs, facing, Nen 
the ſeotſt alk each other; the | reverſe of the Fame 

A running-leaf, decurrens, ad- former. _ | 


heres cloſely-to the talk, as if glued | 


la moſt plants with — 


caves, 


„5 - 

each pair is croſſed by that 
on diacely . or below it, fo 
at the leaves point four different 
ys; thus, if one pair ſtands eaſt 
nd weſt, the one 
it ſtands north and ſouth, and 
-offes the former at right angles; 
de third pair croſſes the ſecund, 
-d ſo on alternately, till all the 


Mars are compleated. In this way 
daß re arranged the leaves of myrtle, 
enemy, rocket, and ſeveral others. 
en- Placed in whorls or rings, vert: 


late folia, when more than two 
ayes ſurround the ſtem. The dif- 
rent modifications of this term are 
lerixed from the number of leaves 
f which the ring conſiſts; Hella 
erna, when three, as in oleander ; 
vaterna, four, as in ſedum verti- 
llatum ; quina, five ; ſena, ix, as 
n galium ſpurium 


ation of the former term: when 
nore than ſix leaves are placed 
ound the ſtem, fo as to reſemble 
ſtar, as in wood-roof and galiam. 
Scattered, ara, when they are 
iſpoſed without any regular order; 
in ſeveral ſpecies of lilly. 
Crowded, or diſpoſed in ciaſters, 
enſerta, when they come out from 
be ſides of the branches in great 
bumbers, and are placed fo cloſcly 
ogether, that it is not eaſy to dif- 
over their exact ſituation, as in 
dad-flax, and ant irrbinum mon/þru- 
aum. 1 * | 
Laid over each other Hke tiles or 


pecies of ſaxifrage. 

Flaced in bundles, faſciculata, 
den many leaves proceed from the 
ame point, as in the larch- tree, 
nd ſome pines. 


Raaged along two fides of the 


tarry leaves, fellata; a modih- 


n ſcales, imbricata, as in ſome 


root, and vepetatcs. 


fleſhy ſolid leaves of ſeveral lili- | 


ene? mig 15* a9 "fg 150% 


Wich reſpect to direftion, leaves 
Oblique, eliguam, when the baſe 
looks to the ſky, and the tip. tothe 


horizon, as in knee-holly, -Perfian 
fritillaria and protea,. 
when 
d 


Bent (inwards, | inflexuen, 
they are bowed or turned upwards 
towards the plant. 
Laid cloſe to the ſtem, adprefſum. 
Upright, erectum, nearly perpen- 
vicolars in other words, when they 
form an extremely ſmall angle with 
the ſtem. e 
Spreading, patent, when they re- 
cede from the ſtem, yet ſo. as. to 
form an acute angle with it. 
Horizontal, horizontale, or fas 
ten iſimum, when they Rand at right 
angles with the fleni, _ © 
Reclined, reclinatum et reflexum, 
when they are bowed downwards, 
in ſuch a manner that the baſe is 
higher than the tip or ſummit., 4 
Rolled back, revolutum, when 
the ſummit or tip is rolled inwards. 
Depending, dependent, when they 
point with their ſummits to: the 
earth, | „ 
A rooting leaf, feli radicans, 
is one, which being planted, flrikes 
Such are the 


* 


accous plants, as the aloe and ſea» 
onion. 

A. floating leaf, natans, lies or 
floats on the ſurface of the water, as 
in the water lilly and pond- weed. 

A drowned or ſunk 'eaf, demer/um,. 
is that which is placed below the 
ſurface of the water, as in the ſea»: 
weed, N 
In moſt ſpecies of 74 cas, as. 
butcher's room, the flowe:s grow 


upon 
1 
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tage, 


1 0 
different parts of the leaves; 
en the middle of the upper ſurface 
in ra/cus aculeatus et flexuoſus; on 
the middle of the under fide in 2 
cu. hyllum et loſſum ; in 
whic 1 the bc from 
between the main leaf, and a ſmaller 
one, reſembling a tongue, which 1s 
placed near the middle of the under 
furface of the former. Laſtly, in 
ruſcus androgynus, the flowers pro- 
ceed from margin, or brim of 
the leaves. 
The leaves furniſh very elegant 


and natural marks or characters in 


diſcriminating the ſpecies of plants. 
In no part, indeed, is nature more 
various than in the ſtructure of the 
leaves; the very numerous ſpecies 
of which ought, therefore, to be 
carefully fudied by the beginning 
botaniſt. Ray, Linnæus, Royen, 
and other eminent botaniſts, have 
borrowed the greater part of their 
ſpecific names, as well as cha- 
rafters, from this part of the 
plant. | 

The oppoſition and alternation of 
the leaves, furniſh conſtant and in- 
variable characters; which are ge- 
nerally found in all the plants of 
the ſame genus, or even of the ſame 
natural order. In euphorbia, rock- 
rot, American viburnum, calves 
fnout, lilly and French willow herb, 
theſe charaQers ſerve to diſtinguiſh 


the ſpecies; in ſome of which the 


leaves are oppoſite, or placed two 
by two; in others alternate. 

In the different ſpecies of calves- 
ſnout, jeſſamy, ſpeedwell and bo:- 
the lower leaves at the 
branches are oppoſite; the upper 
leaves at the flowers, alternate. 

Pond - weed, and a ſpecies of cin- 
gretoil, haxe the lower leaves al- 


I 


a 
* 


ticular plant to that appellation. 
When theſe varietics bappes 
| | 1 


8 
ternate; the upper ones at 
branches, — | 


In oleander, the lower leaves x 
0 te; the upper ones groß 
5 the .. er Ns = -. 
leaves placed in a whorl or riff 
( folia verticillata). Vide Supra, 

In butcher's broom, the 16 
leaves grow by threes; the up 
ones are alternate: the branch 
have the ſame ſituation. 

In a ſpecies of calves-ſnout, ad 
tick ſeeded ſun-flower, coreop/ir, the 
lower leaves grow by ſours; til 
upper ones are alternate. 

The natural fituation of 1 
leaves, in plants that are muc 
branched, Linnzus thinks is bei 
concluded from the radical or b, 
tom leaves. 

Oppoſite and compound leays 
are often ſubject to luxuriance # 
the ſame ſpecies, and hence gin 
riſe to conſiderable varieties, which 
muſt, in all caſes, be careful 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſpecies, 

In ſome ſpecies of ly/zmachia, and 
pimpernel, the leaves which are g- 
nerally oppolite, grow occaſionaliy 
by threes, fours, or fives. 

A ſpecies of purple looſe-finie 
has ſometimes three leaves growing 
round the ſtalk, 

As theſe, however, are but act 
dental varieties, and the marks et 
characters in queſtion are not pet- 
manent, but ſubje& to vary wheat 
the plant is propagated from fees, 
we ſhould be carctul, in all ſuch 
inſlances, not to load or incumt 
any genus of plants with an unge 
ceſſary multiplication of ſpecics 
when the characters are rot ful 
ficiently conſtant to.entitle any pſp 


lants with oppoſite leuves, 
kalk, from being ſquare, be- 
"es furniſhed with many fides, 
« of fix in the laſt inſtance. © 
Again, finger-ſhaped leaves, of 


iich chere are many different 


odes, occaſionally gain an addition 


one or two leaves in the ſame 
xecies, as in ſome trefoils, 
Corled leaves, folia criſpa, which 
e a frequent variety, Linnæus de- 
ominates a ſort of monſtrous pro- 


. aion, and compares them to the 
.edigious multiplication of the 


etals in full flowers. Without 
loubt, no genuine ſpecies of plants 
25 curled leaves; the appearance 
deing accidental and inconſtant: 
et botauiſts, till the time of Lin- 
dus, not attending to this circum- 
dance, have confidered as diſtinct 
pecies, many plants in which the 
uppoſed character of the ſpecies is 
but occaſionally preſent. To ſay 
uth, Linnzus's greateſt merit con- 
ifts in the excellent rules he has 
aid down for eſtabliſhing the ſpe- 
ies and varieties, 'particularly the 
atter, which he found involved in 
chaos of confuſion, but has now 
dappily reduced into the molt” per- 
& ſymmetry and order. | 

The curled leaves, juſt mention- 
d, are to be found in ſome ſpecies 
of mallow, dock, nipplewort, hart's- 
ongue, endive, and baſtard rocket. 

Ia tanſy, feverfew, baſil, and 
vint, when the leaves are curled, 
heir ſcent or ſmell is conſidetabiy 


heightened, 


We explained above the nature 
of 2 bladdery, or bliftered leaf, by 


otaniits termed folium bullatum. 


be warted leaf, folium werrucoſum, 


Is 2 ſpecies of the former; and, 


ſeem to be incidental varieties, 


F © | 
produced from. the luxuriance oſ 2 
wrinkled leaf, folium rugeſum, a8 
curled leaves are a preter- natural 
exteuſion of an undulating or wave 
one. | | 
Inftances of bladdery and warted 
leaves may be ſeen in ſome ſpecies 
of baſil, braſlica and lettuce.. 
In a ſpecies of ſopewort, termed: 


by Miller /aponaria: bybrida, and 


by Lianæus /aponaria concava a- 


glicana, the leaves are generally 


hollowed like a ſpoon, or ladle, * 

In ſome ſpecies of cow- . 
water hore- hound, braſſica, elder, 
and valerian, the leaves are inci- 
dentally found to vary from broad- 


leaves, I have 


of this kind, every ſuch explanati 


leaved to narrow-leaved ; but this 


variety is leſs frequent. 
Such are the principal varieties 


to which leaves are incident in their 
form and ſtructure. I conclude this 


article, with obſerving, that ia the 


enumeration of terms expreſſive of 


the form and coakiguration of the. 
Ebene 
tioning ſuch whoſe meaning is ſuf- 
ſiciently obvious, without any la- 
boured, elucidation. The reader 
will obſerve too, that I ſeldom of + 
fer an explanation, without accom - 
panying it with as familiar an ex- 
ample, as the nature of the thing 
will admit. Without an Hllaftratioa - 


Ation 


muſt be inadequate and unſatisfac- 


cory ; and yet, Lianæus has in very 
few inſtances favoured us with any: 
nor have his latinized tranſlators, |. 
Lee and Berkenhout, diſcovered : 
any vehement inclination to remove 

the thick cloud, which ſlill reſts on 
every part of this delighiſul ſcience. - 
In aſimilating the vegetable and 
animal Kingdoms, Linnzus dent. 
minates leaves, the lungs of plants. 


FOL. 


„ 


. * FOLEICUCUS. (om ln, 2 


bag) vn ſpecies of (ced-vellel, ge- 


nerally conſiſling of one valve, y- 
fab 


nonimous to conceptaculum, and 
ſtituted for it in the later editions 


of Linnæus's Works. Vide Coxncep- 


TACULUM. 


. 


the fame author to be ſmall 
glandular veſſels diſtended with air, 
which" appear on the ſurface of ſome 
plants; as at the root of water- 
milfoil, and on the leaves of aldro- 
vanda. In the former, the veſſels in 
queſtion are roundiſh, and furniſhed 
with'an' appearance like two horus ; 
in the latter, pot-ſhaped and ſemi- 
—_—_— | 5 
FRAGMENTA Mes bodi Natu- 
ralis, the fragments of a natural 
method; Linnæus's title of a plan 
or ſketch of a natural method of 
plants, which he has barely traced 
in the Phil:/ophia Betanica and Ge- 
a Plantarum. The different fa- 
milies or orders in this eich, are 
particularly defcribed' in the courſe 
of the preſent or. 
FREQUENS Paula, a plant fo 
termed by Lionzus, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly and copicuſly. in a 
proper foil. The term is ſynoni- 


mous to vulgaris glam of the ſame 
author. | 


FRIGIDZ Plane, from frigus, 
cold; plants that are natives of cold 
climates. Such arc thoſe of the 
Alps; Siberia, Canada, Germany, 
Holland, England, and France to 
the northward of Paris. 

Thefe plants, ſays Linnzus, ſcarce 
bear a degree of heat that is as zo, 
on a ſcale in which o is the freezin 
point and 100 the heat of boiling 
water. lu excefive heats, ey rt 


prove luxuriant, then turn feeble 
aud die. 


Fo.Lfcort ald fikewiſe defined 


on the nature of the 


| 


hal - th 
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| FRONDESCENTIA, from f, 


a leaf. The preciſe time of the ye 
and month in which each ſpeciegd 


plants unfolds its ſirſt leaves. 


All plants produce new lean 
every year; but all do not 


new them at the ſame time. 
mong woody plants, the elder, 20 
moſt of the honey-ſuckles ; among 
perennial berbs, crocus and tulip, 
are the fir that puſh or expand 
their leaves, The time of ſoui 

the ſeed decides with reſpe& to au- 
nuals. The oak and aſh are con- 
ſtantly the lateſt in puſning their 
leaves: the greateſt number unfold 


them in ſpring ; the moſſes and firs 


in winter, Theſe ſtriking differ- 
ences with reſpe& to ſo capital x 
circumſtance in plants as that of u- 
foldiug their leaves, ſeem to in, 
dicate that each ſpecies of plant ha 


a temperature proper or peculiar tg 


itlelf, and requires a certain depreg 
of heat to extricate the leaves from 
their buds, and produce the ap- 
pearance in oueſtion. 

This temperature, however, i 
not ſo fixed. or conſtant as it may 
appear to a ſuperficial obſerver, 
Among plants of the fame ſpecies, 
there are ſome more early than 
others; whether that circumſlance 
depends, as it moſt commonly does, 
lants, or is 
owing to differences in heat, ex- 
poſure, and foil. In general, it 
may be affirmed, that ſmall and 
young trees are always earlier than 
larger or old ones. 

Ihe puſhing of the leaves is like- 
wiſe accelerated or retarded accord- 
ing to the temperature of the ſea- 
ſon ; that is, according as the ſun 1s 
ſooner or later in diſpenſing that 
certain degree of heat which * 
ſuitable to each ſpecies. 


. 
Till very lately the time in which 


— plants renew or unfold their leaves, 
4 vas confidered as an abſolute fixed 

term or limit, which happens every 
„bear, nearly at the ſame time, in 


„cen climate. Linnæus is the only 
one who has paid attention to this 


10 curious ſubject. His deſign in pub- 
„ming the obſervations which he 
A | had made in eighteen provinces of 


Sweden, fituated betwixt the fix- 
tieth and ſeventieth degree of north 
latitude, during the three ſucceſſive 
years, 1750, 1751 and 1752, was 
merely to diſcover what trees begin 


leaves, at the moſt proper time for 
ſowing of barley. 

The birch-tree appeared to him 
the moſt proper indication for this 
purpoſe ; and he concludes, that in 
every province in Europe, there 
| may be found trees, in default of 
the birch, that will, in the like 


for ſowing grain and efculent 
herbs, Theſe obſervations, how- 
Jeder, do not perfeRly anſwer the 
purpoſe for which they were made, 


— as the birch, and every other fimi- 
ies, lr tree, can only indicate the paſt 
an or preſent, not the future; which, 
dee J the way, is the only thing im- 
en Porting the huſbandman to know, 
chat he may have time to prepare 
bY the ground and ſow the ſeed ; be- 
it Ldes, the ſpecies birch, like moſt 
and other trees, has individuals, which 
han ite three or four weeks later than 
the reſt ; ſo that if we have not an 
ke pportunity of ſeeing more than 
d- dne tree, we cannot pollibly divine 
ſen- whether it is the lateſt or earlieſt of 
ni ſpecies, and thus may often run | 
hath dhe riſk of delaying to ſow the ſeed 
; if} hole month beyond its proper 


une, 


to open their buds and unfold their 


manner, indicate the proper time 


7 R 


Ia ſhort, to be able to'draw any 
certain concluſions, with reſpect to 
the time in which the different 
plants of different climates unfold 
their leaves; and to reduce their 
apparent variations to fixed and 
preciſe rules, we muſt 

I. Obſerve the different times in 
which different individuals of the. 
ſame ſpecies unfold their leaves; 
and thence draw the mean times 
betwixt the earlieſt and lateſt, 

II. Obſerve, by a thermometer, 
the difference of temperature 1a the 
early and late years. 

III. Draw mean reſults of the 
degrees of heat obſerved every 
month and every day, for a ſath- 
cient number of years. | 

IV. Obſerve the days in which 
the froſts begin to ceaſe, and thoſe 
in which there are ten degrees of 
heat, even during the night. 

Theſe are the times in which ve- 
getation, formerly clogged, if not 
altogether ſtopt, begins to make 
progreſs, and to cantinue without 
interrvption, with reſpect to the 
climate and ſpecies of plants, which 
are the objects of theſe reſearches. 

Laſtly, From the extreme pro- 
ducts of each of theſe obſervations, 
we muſt draw mean reſults; as 
without ſuch precaution, nothing 
certain can be obtained in enquiries 
of this kind. | 

For the application of theſe ob- 
ſervations, the reader is referred 
to the ingenious M. Adanſon's Fa- 
mille des Plantes, a book which, 
for variety of botanical knowledge, 
exceeds any hitherto publiſhed. 

FRONDOSUS flos. Vid Pro- 


LIFER. fox. 4 
1 NS, Is defined by Linnzus 


a. 


| to . of the palms and 


ferns; 


F R 


founded with the ſtem and branches, 
and frequently with the flower and 
fruit. The term, indeed, ſeems to 
import the union of a leaf and a 
branch; and that the pretended 
trunk in queſtion 1s really a com- 
pound leaf appears from this cir- 
cumſtance, that it has plainly two 
ſides, which are different in figure 
and colour; whereas all the parts 
of a real trunk or ſtem are 2 
ſimilar. 

The leaves of the ferns and palms 
are generally winged. The baſe 
of the foot-ſtalk, or that part 
which has no pinnæ or lefler leaves 
proceeding from it, conflitutes ano- 
ther trunk, according to Linnzus, 
which he denominatcs /ipes. Vide 
STIPES. 

FRUCTESCENTIA, (from 
fructus, fruit,) comprehends the 
preciſe time in which, after the 
fall of the flowers, the fruits arrive 
at maturity, and diſperſe their 
ſeeds. 

In general, plants which flower 
in ſpring, ripen their frui's in 
ſummer, as rye; thoſe which flower 
in ſummer, have their fruits ripe 
In autumn, as the vine; the fruit 
of autumnal flowers ripens in win- 
ter, or the following ſpring, if kept 
in a ſtove, or otherwiſe defended 
from exceſſive froſts. Theſe froſts, 
ſays M. Adanſon, are frequently fo 
perr.icious and violent as to deſtroy 
the greateſt part of the perennial 
plants of Virginia and Mifiſſi ppi, 
that are cultivated in France, even 
before they have exhibited their 
fruit. 'The plants which flower 
during our winter, ſuch as tha gf 
the Cape of Good Hope, pg 
their fruit in ſpray in out ſtove 7 
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Ferns, in which the leaves are con- 


F 


| 


| 


3 

The time in which plants 
their fruit, combined with that in 
which they germinate and unfold 
their leaves, gives the entire ſpace 
or duration of their life, which, in 
the ſame ſpecies, is proportionably 
fhort or long, according to the 
greater or leſs intenſity of heat 
of the climate, in which they are 
cultivated. 

In general, it appears, that if 
the heat is equal and uninterrupted, 
the time betwixt the germinating 
or roming, and flowering of an- 
nual plants, is equal to the interval 
betwixt their flowering and the 
maturation of their fruits, or even 
the total deſtruction of the whole 
plant. | 

In Senegal and the other burning 
climates, an annual plant generally 
lives as long before as after flower- 
ing. 

40 temperate climates, as France 
and England, plants which riſe.in 
ſpring and flower before the month 
of June, live a little longer before, 
than after flowering ; ſuch as fow- 
er in ſummer, as barley and oats, 
which flower in June, live as long 
before as after; while the later 
plants, which do not riſe till 
autumn, live longer after flowering 
than before, 

Theſe fats, which are undoubt- 
ed, prove the very great efficacy of 
heat, in operating the vegetation of 
plants. In effect, it is in ſummer, 
when the heat is moſt equal, that 
the life of plants is equally divided 
into two parts ; whereas in ſpring 
and autumn, when the heat 1 
more unequal, it is cut or divided 
nnequally : the plants of the ſpring 
ſeaſon, which is colder in the be- 
ginning, live, as we have faid, 


longer 
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before flowering than after, 
when the heat is more intenſe : 
and, on the contrary, the plants of 
zutumn, which is warmer in its 
beginning, live a ſhorter time be- 
fore than after flowering, when the 
heat becomes every day leſs, and 
conſequently retards the matura- 
tion of the fruit. 

Theſe obſervations are only to 
be underſtood of herbaceous vegeta- 
bles, and thofe chiefly annual. 
Among trees, ſome do not renew 
their leaves till a little before, and 
ſometimes not till after, they have 
produced flowers; ſo that there is 
2 much greater interval between 
their lowering and the maturation 
of their fruit, than between the 
former and the unfolding of their 
leaves, which, in trees, may be 
conſidered as equivalent to the 
germination or ſprouting of the 
ſeed in annuals. The maturation 
of the fruit in trees is never accom- 
pliſhed, while they abound in ſap, 
and produce new wood ; for this 
rexſon, when we would accelerate 
the bearing of fruit-trees, we ge- 
nerally ſtrip off a part of their 
leaves, which diminiſhes the mo- 
tion of the ſap, and thus removes 
the obſtruction which retarded the 
ripening of the fruit. Vide Fotium. 

FRUCTIFICATIO, (from fruc- 
tus, fruit; and facio, to make.) 
Under this name Linnzus com- 
prehends the flower and the fruit, 
which, according to the Sexualifts, 
are connected in the ſame manner 
as generation and birth in animals. 
lo fat, although the fruit does not 
lwell and ripen till after the flower 
is fallen, yet it ſeems now to be 
gererally allowed, that its firſt be- 


ginning or rudiment is in the 
er, 


— 


| 


| 
| 
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Frudtification is defined to be a 
temporary part of vegetables, ap- 
propriated to generation, terminat- 
ing the old vegetable and beginning 
the new. The parts of froftinica- * 
tion are, by Linnzas, reckoned 
ſeven : viz. | 
The calix, empalement, or flower 
cup. 
The corolla, or petals, 
The lamina, threads, 
male organs. ö 
The piſtillum, pointal, or female 


organ. | 

The pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſel, 

The ſeeds. | 

The receptacle, or baſe, upon 
which all the other ꝓarts are ſeated. 

The four firſt are properly parts 
of the flower ; the three laſt, of the 
fruit. The germen, or ſeed- bud, 
connects them together. This is 
properly part of the flower, as be- 
ing the baſe of the piſtillum; yet 
as, in proceſs of time, it becomes 
the ſeed - veſſel, it is generally con- 
ſidered as a part of the fruit: and 
hence, if che perianthiam or flower- 
cup ſurrounds it alone, it is called 
a perianthium of the fruit. 

The eſſence of every vegetable, 
ſays Linnæus, conſiſts in the fructi- 
fication : the efſence of the ſructiſi · 
cation conſiſts in the flower and 
fruit. : a 

The various aphoriſms eſtabliſh- 
ed by modern botaniſts, with re- 
ſpect to the importance of the 
parts of fructiſcation in vegetable 
arrangement, are delivered in ſe- 
veral parts of this work; particu- 
larly under the articles CLass1s, 
Genus and ChHaracTEerEs, The 
following fall properly enough to 
be eſtabliſhed jn this place. | 

I. The primary diſpoſition, or 
arrangement of vegetables, ought, 

N 2 with 


chives, or 
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with due reſtrictions, to be derived | 
| from the parts of fructification. 
| | Former botaniſts urged the inſuffi- 
1 ciency of theſe parts, to ſerve as a 
foundation for the claſſes and ge- 
nera; becauſe, perhaps, they were 
not all ſo accurately known as at 
r and, even with all our 


are often at a loſs in aſcertaining 
ſeveral genera of plants, without 
calling in the aſſiſtance of parts un- 
connected with the fruftification. 
By a rigid attention to the apho- 
riſm juſt mentioned, Linnæus has 
converted into ſpecies many ge- 
nera of Tournefort, Dillenius, 
Boerhaave, Ruppius, Vaillant, 
Michelius, and Gmelin, which are 
not ſounded upon the parts of fruc- 
tification alone. 


fort, among many others, furniſh 
examples, 

Purple bird's-neſt is, by Linnæus, 
converted into a ſpecies of orchis. 

Biſtort, of knot-grals, 

Turnep, of cabbage. 

Skirrets, of water-parſnep. 

Hermoda&ylas, of Iris. 

Orpine, of leſſer houſe-leek, or 
ſedum, a 

Flea- wort, of plantain, 

Cork: tree, of the oak. 

Larch- tree, of the pine. a 

Dwarf broom, of ſingle ſeeded 
broom, or geniſta. 

Dragons, of cuckow pint. 

Engliſh black maiden-hair, of 
ſpleen- wort. 

The bean, of the vetch. 

Water-melon, of the gourd. 

II. Vegetables which agree in all 
the parts of fructification, are not 
io be arranged in different claſſes, 
orders, or genera, 
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aſted ſuperior knowledge, we 


The following genera of Tourne- 
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Geſner was the firſt who ſuggell. 


ed this aphoriſn ; Cæſalpinus, the 
firſt who reduced it into practice. 

11], The more conſtant any part of 
fructification is, throughout a great 
number of ſpecies, the more cer. 
tainly is it to be depended on a 
a charaQteriſtical mark in diſtig, 
guiſhing the genera, 

The nectarium of the genus 
hypecoum is conſtant, but not the 
jointed pod. 

The ſpotted berry of the genus 
conpallaria, is found in all the ſpe- 
cies ; the corolla in lilly of the valley, 
Solomon's ſeal and one blade, three 
ſpecies of convallaria, is very dif. 
ferent, 

The corolla of wild ſena 1s con- 
ſtant, but not the pod, 

In the genus /obelia, which in- 
cludes ſeveral genera of other au- 
thors, the corolla is conſtant. The 
ſeed-veſſel, in cardinal- flower, ra 
puntium of Tournefort and Dille- 
nius, laurentia of Michelius, and 
lobelia of Plumier, which are all 
ſpecies of the Linnzan Genus, is 
different, That particularly of the 
laſt ſpecies, the lobelia of Plumier, 
is pulpy, and of the cherry kind, 
containing a nut, or ſtone with two 
cells ; whereas in the other ſpecies, 
it is a dry membranaceous capſule, 

In vervain, the calix and corolla 
are conſtant throughout the ſpecies; 
the ſtamina and ſeeds are different, 

FRUCTIFLORAZA, (from fruc- 
tus, fruit; and flos, a flower ;) the 
name of the tenth claſs in Royen's 
Natural Method, © conſiſting of 
plants, in which the flower, or, 10 
ſpeak more properly, the recepta- 
cle of the flower, is placed above 
the fruit: it correſponds to the 
claſs coronatrices, in Linnzuss 


Myqthodui 
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Men bodus Calycina, and is exempli- 
fed in French-willow herb. 


FRUCTISTAZA, (from frudtus, 
fruit ;) a claſs of Syſtematic Bota- 
niſts, ſo termed by Linnzus, who 


have arranged vegetables from the | 


ſced-veſſel, ſeeds and common re- 
ceptacle, the three parts of the 
fruit, The beſt ſyſtems of this 
kind are thoſe of Cæſalpinus, Mo- 


riſon, Ray, Chriſtopher Knaut, 
Hermannus, and Boerhaave. Via 
METHODUS- 


FRUCTUS, the fruit ; defined 
by Jungius and former botaniſts to 
be an annual part of the plant, 
which adheres to the flower and 
ſucceeds it; and, after attaining 
maturity, ſeparates or detaches 1t- 
ſelf from the parent plant ; and, 
being commodiouſly lodged in the 
boſom of the earth, gives birth to 
a new vegetable. This definition 
is ſufficiently accurate, and ſo per- 
ſpicuous, that it requires no illuſtra- 
tion whatever. I ſhall only obſerve 
that, in its vulgar acceptation, the 
word fruit is expreſſive, not of the 
ſeeds, which are doubtleſs the eſ- 
ſence of every fruit ; but of the 
caſe or veſſel in which they are 
contained. Thus, when we ſpeak 
of the fruit of an apple-tree, we 
always mean the luſcious pulp, 
which enfolds the ſeeds ; although 
that, in ftri& propriety, is only the 
cover of the fruit. | 

The Sexual Syſtem being found- 
ed on the ſuppoſed impregnation of 
the ſeeds by the male duſt, the 
importance of that part of the plant 
u conſiderably augmented : ac- 
cordingly Linnæus, among the o- 
ther principles with which his 
Method ſets out, eſtabliſhes the 
aphoriſm manifeſtly deducible from 
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| Jangius's definition, that a fit is 


conſtituted by the preſence of the 
ſeed, whether there be a ſeed-veſſel 
or not; and to this he immediately 
ſubjoins, that all vegetables are fur- 
niſhed with fruit; that is, ſeeds 3 
though theſe are frequently fo 
minute, or ſo ſituated, as to elude 
the ſight. Yide Flos. 

With reſpe& to the imperfe& 
plants here alluded to, the ſeeds of 
the fuci were diſcovered in 1711, 
by M. de Reaumur; thoſe of the 
moſſes by Dillenius, in 1719 and 
1741. Linnæus, in his Philoſophia 
Botanica, arrogates the diſcovery of 
the latter tribe of plants to himſelf, 
*« Semina muſcorum, ſays he, ego 
detexi.” Micheli was the firſt who, 
in 1729, detected the ſeeds of 
muſhrooms ; his curious diſcoveries 
in this ſhamefully neglected tribe 
of vegetables, were confirmed by 


the obſervations of Mr. Gleditſch, 


in 1753; and of M. Battarra, in 
I7S7- 

The ſeeds of ſome ferns were 
diſcovered by Dr. Bobart, of Ox- 
ford; thoſe of, others, by Bernard 
de juſſieu, in 1739; and of M. 
Maratti in 1760. | 

Faucrus carnaſus, fleſhy or 
pulpy fruit. The name given by 
ſome former botaniſts to that ſpecies 
of ſucculent ſeed-veſſel, called by 
Linnzus, Pomum. Vide Pomun. , 

FRUMENTA, corn; the name 
of the twenty firſt claſs in Ray's 
Methodus Propria, conſiſting of the 
eſculent grains; as oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and the like. 

FRUTEX, 2 ſhrub; a plant, 
which riſes with a woody durable 
ſtem, to a height ſuperior to that 
of under-ſhrubs, inferior to that of 


trees. Trees too, always riſe with a 


N 3 ſingle 
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1 
ſingle body or trunk. Many ſhrubs 


' have ſeveral ſtems growing out of 


the ſame root, 

For the opinions of different 
authors, concerning the foundation 
of the diſtinction of vegetables into 
herbs, trees, ſhrubs, and under- 
ſhrubs, ſee the article Ax BO. 

FRUTICES. The name of the 
ſecond claſs in Moriſon's Syſtem, 
and of .a diſlinction in all the 
ſyſtematic botaniſts prior to Lin- 
næus, conſiſting of thoſe woody 
plants, termed ſhrubs. Yide ſupra. 

FUCATA fegure; figures of 
plants, coloured from nature ; ſuch 
are thoſe of Martin, Blackwell, and 
Weinmannius, 

FULCRA. Props, ſupports. By 
this name Linnæus dillinguiſhes 
certain minute external parts, which 
ſerve either to ſupport or defend the 
plants on which they are found, 
from external injuries; or to faci- 
litate ſome neceſſary ſecretion. 

Theſe fulcra have undergone 
confiderable alterations fince their 
firſt publication in the Fundamenta 
Botanica, in 1736, when they ſtood 
thus: bractea, cirrhus, ſpina, ac u- 
leus, ſtipula, glandula. In a ſub- 
ſequent edition of the ſame book, 
printed at Paris in 1744. they are 
augmented to nine, by the addi- 
tion of ſcapus, petiolus and pedun- 
culus, which were formerly conſi- 


dered as different ſpecies of trunks. 


In the Philoſophia Botanica, pub- 
liſhed in 1755, the. three terms 
which were formerly added, are 
again transferred to the head of 
trunks, and another term is joined 
to the original liſt; ſo that it ſtands 
thus; ſtipula, braftea, ſpina, acu- 
leus, cirrhus, glandula, - pilus. 
Laſtly, in the Termini Botanici, 


: 
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publiſhed in the Amcenitates Acz, 
demicz, by Elmgren, a pupil of 
Linnæus; and in the Delineatio 
Plantz, prefixed to the ſecond yo. 
lume of the Syſtema Naturz, the 
fulcra undergo another revolution, 
Inſtead of aculeus and Spina, the 
different offenſive weapons of plants, 
is ſubſtituted the general term armg; 
and inſtead of pilus, a particular ſpe. 
cies of defenfive weapon, is ſubliituts 
ed pubes, which implies every kind 
of pubeſcence or hairy appearance 
on the ſurface of plants. Glandula, 
which had appeared in the very 
earlieſt editions of Linnzus's works, 
is not now to be found in the liſt of 
fulcra, being included in the ge- 
neral term pubes; and the partial 
trunks, as they were formerly 
reckoned, petiolus and peduncy- 
lus, once more Change their place, 
and are transferred to an article 
with which they have no connec- 
tion, The liſt of Fulcra, thus new- 
manufactured, ſtands as follows, 

Petiolus, the foot-ſtalk of the leaf, 

Pedunculus, the foot-ſtalk of the 
flower. 

Stipula, a ſcale, ſeated at the in- 
ſertion of the foot-ſtalks, 

Bractea, a coloured leaf accom- 
panying the flower. 

Cirrhus, a tendril or claſper. 

Arma, the offenſive weapons of 
plants. 

Pubes, the hairs, defenſive wea- 
pons, or ſecretory veſſels of plants, 

A particular deſcription of each 
of theſe auxiliary parts is given un- 
der its reſpective term. 

FUND AMENT ALES Fguræ, 
figures of plants not ſhaded, out- 
lines; ſuch are thoſe of Bransfel- 
ſius, Fuchſius, Cluſius, and Father- 


FUNGI, 
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- FUNGI, muſhrooms. The nam 
of one of the ſeven families, or 
tribes, into which all vegetables are 
divided by Linnzus, in his Philo- 
ſophia Botanica, In the Sexual 
Syſtem, they conſtitute the fourth 
order of the claſs Cryprogamia; in 
Tournefort's Method, a part of the 
ſeventeenth claſs, entitled a/perme, 
dug Babitæ. 

In Ray's and Haller's Method is 
likewiſe a claſs of the ſame name, 
which contains the ſame plants : 
theſe have all a very ſimilar ap- 
pearance; and as the parts of fruc- 
tifcation, which, by modern bota- 
niſts, are ſolely attended to in di- 
ſtinguiſhing the genera, are ſcarce 
to be diſcovered in theſe plants; 
the conſequence has been, that 
ſcarce any diſtinction of the genera 
has been attempted ; and of courſe, 
this very conſiderable part of the 
vegetable kingdom, to the great 
reproach of ſcience, lies totally un- 
cultivated. I muſt not, however, 
forget, upon this occaſion, to do 
juſtice to the ingenious reſearches 
of Dillenius and Micheli, to whom 
we are indebted for moſt of the 
little knowledge we have of this, 
as well as ſome other, tribes of im- 
perfect plants. | 

The former, in his Catalogus 
Plartarum circa Giſſam, publiſhed 
at Francfort, . in 1719, arranges 
muſhrooms from the figure of their 
foot-ſtalk, their hat, or upper part, 


termed pileus, its laminz or plates, | 


holes and cavities, into ten genera, 
which contain in all about two 
hundred ſpecies. 

Micheli, in 2 work entitled Nova 
Plantarum Genera, publiſhed at 


— 


Florence, in 1729, arranges * 


U 


tribe of plants from the figure of 


their flowers, and the fituation of 
the ſtamina and ſeeds, which, as 
he imagined, he bad detected in 
the greateſt number, . 

Micheli's method is divided into 
four ſections, which contain in all 
about eight hundred ſpecies, ar- 
ranged under thirty genera, accu- 
rately and perſpicuouſſy diftinguiſh- 
ed. This author is the firſt who, 
by means of the microſcope, diſ- 
covered ſomething like ſtamina 1a 
the muſhrooms : and attempted to 
prove that theſe plants, like the 
more perfect ones, are produced 
from ſeed. 

Gleditſch's Arrangement of the 
Muſhrooms, publiſhed at Berlin, in 
1753, differs but liitle from that of 
Micheli juſt mentioned. The au- 
thor deſeribes with accuracy, about 
a thouſand ſpecies or varieties of 
theſe plants, and gives figures of 
each of his genera, copied from 
thoſe of Micheli. 

Battarra, in his enumeratjon of 
the muſhrooms, that grow in the 
neighbourhood of Rimini, printed 
in 1755, has given figures and de- 
{criptions of two hundred and fixty - 
ſpecies, which are diſtributed, not 
very methodically indeed, among 
eighteen ſections or orders, which 
might, without hurting the work, 
have been reduced to ſeven, 

The 2uthor proves in this work, 
that muſhrooms owe their exiſtence, 
not to putrefaction, as had been 
erroneouſly imagined, but to ſeeds; 
that thoſe which grow upon vege- 
tables, have their fibres contiguous 
only to theſe plants, not continuous 
with them ; and in fact, have their 
own proper roots, as other v - 

N 4 les, 
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bles. 
that they are not a luſus naturæ, 
but that their ſpecies are conſtant, 
and renewed by uniform laws; as 
many ſpecies, which grow in Italy, 
row likewiſe in Britain, France, 
ermany and Turky ; and as he, 
Micheli, and Gleditſch had ſucceed- 
ed in their experiments for obtain- 
ing or raiſing muſhrooms fimilar 
to thoſe which they had ſown. 
After all, our knowledge of this 
part of vegetable nature 1s exceed- 
1ngly limited; and, as I have often 
had occaſion to obſerve in the 
courſe of this work, a very intimate 
acquaintance with theſe and ſuch 


like plants, is ſcarce to be expect- 


ed during the dominion and pre- 
valence of the Sexual Syſtem : for 


— 


He has likewiſe evinced, | 
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as the parts of fruQification in ches 
plants, if they are indeed fuch, 
can _— be detefted by the aid 
of glaſſes, it is impoſlible 
ſhould be ſo univerſally know, 
as to give much aſſiſtance in de. 
tecting the genus; far leſs be of 
themſelves ſufficient towards that 
detection. 

Func1, the name of the ff. 
eighth order in Linnzus's F 
ec 1 1 Method, con- 
iſting of the followin 
which are the ſame wit thoſe of 
the fourth order of the claſs Cryp. 
togamia in his artificial method, 
with the addition of byſſus, which 


is there joined to the algæ or ſeq 
weed, 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


Linnzan Genera, 
Agaricus, 
oletus. 

Bus. 

| 6 at hr KH . 
Clavaria. 
Elvela. 

Hy dnum, 
Lycoperdon. 
Mucor. 
Pexixa, 


Phallus, 


——ůů— 
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Theſe plants are rarely branch- 
ed, ſometi mes creeping, but moſt 
commonly erect. Such as are fur- 
niſhed with branches, have them 
of a light ſpungy ſubſtance like 
cork. Muſhrooms differ from the 
fuci in that theſe, which, like the 


Engliſh Names. 


— A garic, 


— Cup- mu ſhr OOm. 
— Stinkhorns. 


| fuci, have their ſeeds contained in 
capſules, are not branched, as that 
numerous claſs of ſea-weed is. 
The greateſt part of muſhrooms 
have no root; ſome, in their ſtead, 
have a number of fibres, which, by 


| their inoſculations, frequently form 
a net 
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a net with unequal meſhes, ſome of 
which produce plants fimilar to 
their parent vegetable. 

The STAMINA, in theſe plants, 
are Hill undetermined, What Mi- 
cheli takes for this pretended male 
organ, has all the appearance of a 
number of ſhoots or ſuckers, under 
the form of a fine powder or duſt, 

The Seeps are ſpread over the 
forface of the plant, or placed 
in holes or cavities which are open, 


and reſemble the open capſules of. 


ſome of the fuci. In muſhrooms 
which are branched, the ſeeds are 
frequently viſible by the naked eye, 
and always to be diſtinctly obſerved 
with the aſſiſtance of a good micro- 
ſcope. 

Theſe plants are very aſtringent, 
and of familiar uſe for ſtopping 
violent hæmorrhages. 


As a 5 food, they are, 


at beſt, ſuſpicious. Several muſh- 
rooms are rank poiſon, 

Agaric is an excreſcence that is 
found upon the trunks and large 
branches of ſeveral trees, but chiefly 
upon the larch-tree, and ſeveral 
ſorts of oaks; it is of two ſorts, the 
male and female; the former is 
yellow, hard and woody, and 1s 
uſed for dying black; the latter is 
covered with a yellow bark, and 1s 
white within: it taſtes ſweet at 
firſt, but becomes bitter after being 
held a ſhort time in the mouth. 
This is the ſort uſed in medicine. 
It is adminiſtered in infuſion, from 
two drams to half an ounce, and in 
ſubſtance from one to two drams. 
Being a very ſtrong purgative, it 
ought to be corrected with ginger, 
cloves, cinnamon, mace, mint, or 
ſome fixed ſalt. 


The troches prepared of agaric 


{ ſorts of hæmorrhages. 


— 
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and ginger are commonly | 
ed in inveterate diſorders and ob- 
ſtructions of the bowels, fiom half 
a dram to one dram. From agaric 
is likewiſe drawn an extract and a 
rofin, It enters into ſeveral pur- 
gative compoſitions, particularly 
the confetion of hamech, hiera 
picra, the bleſſed extract, and pills 
of euphorbium. 

Jew's ears, the peziza auriculam 
referens of Ray and Caſpar Baubin, 
is a fungous excreſcence,  reſem- 
bling an ear, found on the ſtumps 
of elder-trees, before their leaves 
appear. It is in great eſteem among 
the common people, as a'remedy 
for ſore throats, but is ſeldom 
found in the ſhops. 3 e. 

The powder, which is ſound in 
the cavity of lycoperdon, after 
burſting, is a very powerful aſtrin- 
gent: mixed with the white of an 
egg, it is effectual in ſtopping all 

FURCÆE, Forks: a ſpecies of 
ar mature, or offenſive weapon, with 
which ſome plants are furniſhed. 
They are of the nature of prickles, 
being, like them, detached fromthe 
bark or outer rind only, and confift 
of two or three prongs. The term 
is exemplified in berberry, currant- 
tree, triple-thorned acacia, fig, marĩ- 
gold, hard-ſeeded chryſanthemum, 
black horehound, barleria, fagonia, 
and garden burnet, 


* 
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GALEA Corelle ringentis, the 
upper lip of a grinning or gaping 
flower. The term was invented by 
Rivinus, and ſtands oppoſed to 
barba-ringentis, the lower lip. 

GEMMA, 
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GEMMA, a bud, a compen- 
dium or epitome of a plant ſeated 
upon the ſtem and branches, and 
covered with ſcales, in order to de- 
fend the tender rudiments incloſed 
from cold and other external in- 
juries, till their parts being unfold- 
ed, they acquire ſtrength, and 
render any further protection un- 
neceſſary. 

Buds, together with balbs, which 
are a ſpecies of buds generally ſeat- 
ed upon or near the root, conſtitute 
that part of the herb, by Linnæus 
called Hybernacula; that is, the 
winter quarters of the future vege- 
table; a very proper appellation ; 
as it is durirg that ſevere ſeaſon, 
that the tender rudiments are pro- 
tected in the manner juſt mentioned. 
Fide HyBzxnaculunm ©& Burzus. 

Plants, confidered in analogy 
to animals, may properly enough 
be reckoned both viviparous and 
oviparous. Seeds are the vegetable 
eggs; buds, living fetuſes, or in- 
fant plants, which renew the ſpecies 
as certainly as the feed. 

Mr. Ray was the firſt who gave 
the name of gemma to the bud, 
which had formerly been denomi- 
vated germen. Gemma, indeed, 
was uſed to ſignify one kind of 
bud, that containing the flower, 
which we now denominate ocular, 
an eye; but was by the ancients 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from the 

ermen, or b containing the 
. and wood, hence termed by 
the French, bouton à bois. 

Pliny marks this diſtinction in 
the following words. Germen 
autem eſt id quod ex ipfis ſurculis 
arborum primo vere exit, ex quo 


deinde foliom producitur: nam 
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gemma proprie eſt floris, quangum 
utrumque confundatur.” Notwin, 
ſtanding this obvious remark 9 
Pliny, the modern botaniſts, aste 
the example of Ray, have applied 
the term gemma to every kind of 
bud, whether of the flowers 
leaves; the other term germen, be. 
ing appropriated to the ſeed- bud 
or that part of the flower, which if 
{wells and becomes the ſeed-veſlel, 
vulgarly termed the fruit. 

With reſpe to its external form 
or figure, a bud is a ſma!l rounded 
body, ſometimes ending in a point, 
In the different ſpecies, however, 
of the ſame genus, the form of the 
buds is ſo different, as frequently 
to afford an excellent mark of di. 
ſtinction during the winter. This 
is particularly exemplified in many 
ſpecies of willow and buckthorn, 
eſpecially the former. 

Buds are placed at the extremi- 
ty of the young ſhoots, and alony 
the branches, being fixed by ! 
ſhort foot-flalk upon a kind e 
brackets, the remainder of the 
leaves, in the wings or angles of 
which the buds in queſtion were 
formed the preceding year They 
are ſometimes placed ſingle ; ſome- 
times two by two, and thoſe either 
oppoſite or alternate; ſometimes 
collected in greater numbers it 
whirls or rings. 

With reſpe&t to their conſtruc- 
tion, buds are compoſed of ſeveral 
parts artificially arranged, External- 
ly, we find a number of ſcales that 
are pretty hard, frequently armed 
with hairs, hollowed like a ſpoon, 
and placed over each other like 
tiles. Theſe ſcales are fixed 1nto 


the inner plates of the bark, of 
| Which 
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Iich they appear to be a pro- 
aan Their uſe is to defend 


the internal parts of the bud, which, 


nee being unfolded, will produce, ſome, 
ied owers, leaves, and ſtipulæ; others, 
| of Whoot-lta!ks and ſcales. All theſe 
„parts, while they remain in the 


bad, are tender, delicate, foided 
over each other, and covered with a 
thick clammy juice, which is ſome- 
times refinous and odoriferous, as 
in the tacahamac-tree. The ex- 
ternal ſcales fall off after the entire 
expanſion of the internal parts. 

In general, we may diſtinguiſh 
three kinds af buds: that contain- 
ing the flower, that containing the 
leaves, and that containing both 
flower and leaves. 

The firſt, termed gemma florifera, 
and by the French, bouton a fleur 
ou au fruit, contains the rudiments 


over each other, and ſurrounded 
with ſcales. Io ſeveral trees, this kind 
: Jof bud is commonly found at the 
of MW extremity of certain ſmall branches 
which are ſhorter, rougher, and lefs 
of WM garniſhed with leaves than the reſt: 
The external ſcales of this ſpecies 
of bud are harder than the internal; 
e- both are furniſhed with hairs, and 
in general, more ſwelled than thoſe 
of the ſecond fort. The bud con- 
in faining the flower too is common- 
ly thicker, ſhorter, almoſt ſquare, 

e- leſs uniform, and leſs pointed; be- 
ing generally terminated obtuſely. 
. It is called by Pliny oculus gemma, 
and is employed in that ſpecies of 
el grafting, called inoculation, or 
Wo budding.—— The ſecond ſpecies of 
re bed, that, viz. containing the 
to {caves, termed Gemma foliifera ; and 


of one or "ſeveral flowers, folded 


of b the French, Bouton a feuilles | 
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ou a bois, contains the rudiments 
of ſeveral leaves which are variouſſy 
folded over each other, and out- 
wardly ſurrounded by ſcales, from 
which the ſmall ſtipulæ that are 
ſeated at the foot of the young 
branches, are chiefly produced. 
Theſe buds are commonly more 
pointed than the former ſort. In 
the hazel-nut, however, they are 
perfectly round; and in horſe- cheſ- 
nut, very thick. 0 

The curious and various ways in 
which the leaves are folded up in 
this kind of bud, are particularly 
enumerated under the article VER · 
NAT1O, which ſee. 

The third fort of bud, is ſmaller 
than either of the preceding, and 
produces both flowers and leaves, 
though not always in the ſame 
manner, | | 

Sometimes the flowers and leaves 
are unfolded at the ſame time, 
This mode of the flower and leaf- 
bud, 15 termed by Linnzus, gem 
foliifera & florifera, and - admits 
the following diſtinctions from the 
ſex of the flowers ſo produced. with 
the leaves: male flower and leafs 
buds, when the flowers are male, 
as in the pine and fir- tree: female 
flower and leaf-buds, when the 
flowers are female, as in bazel- nut 
and horn-beam. Hermaphrodite 
flower and leaf-buds, when the 
flowers ſo produced, from the fame 
bud with the leaves, are herma» 
phrodite, as in elm-tree, cornel- 
tree, mezereon, and almond-tree. 

Sometimes the leaves proceed or 


emerge out of this kind of bud. 


upon a ſmall branch, which after- 
wards produces flowers. This 
mode of the flower and leaf-bud, 

is 
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is termed by Linnæus, gemma 
Foliifere-florifera, and is the moſt 
common bud of any. 

Such buds as produce branches 
adorned only with leaves, are called 
barren ; ſuch as contain both leaves 
and flowers, fertile: the varieties 
of the laſt have been juſt ſpeciſied. 
From the bulk of the bud we may 
often, with eaſe, foretell whether 
it contains leaves only, or leaves 
and flowers together, as in cherry 
and pear-trees. 

Tze ſcales, which envelope the 
bud, conſiſt chiefly of a cuticle or 
ſcarf-ſkin, and a parenchyma or 
medullary pulpy part. They are, 
as we have ſaid, for the moſt part, 
hairy, particularly in the margin; 
and the internal ſurface is covered 
with a ſlight down, in the ſame 
way as the leaves contained or 
ſolded up in the bud. 
The thick clammy juice, which 
oozes from the ſcales and leaves of 
the bud, ſerves not only to defend 
the more tender parts of the embryo- 
lant from cold, the aſſaults of 
inſets, and other external injuries; 
but likewiſe from exceſſive perſpi- 
ration, which, in its young and 
infant ſlate, would be very deftruc- 
tive. This is conſpicuous in the 
buds of horſe-cheſnut, poplar and 
willow-trees—— Neither the buds 
produced on, or near the root, 
called, by ſome authors, turiones ; 
nor thoſe produced on the trunk, 
and from the angles or wings of the 
leaves, contain, in ſtri& propriety, 
an entire delineation of the plant ; 
fince the roots are wanting : and 
in various buds, as we have ſeen, 
ſhoots are contained with leaves 
only, and not with flowers: but as 
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2 branch may be conſidered 21 
part fimilar to the whole plant, ad 
if planted, would, in proceſs of ye, 
generation, exhihit or produce rogy 
and flowers, we may, in gener, 
allow that the bud contains the 
whole plant, or the princely o 
the whole plant, which may be ug, 
folded ad libitum; and thus . 
ſembles the ſeed, in containing 3 
delineation of the future plant in 
embryo: for although the bud wany 
a radicle, or plumula, of which the 
ſeed is poſſeſſed, yet it would un- 
doubtedly form one, if planted in 
the earth. But as the medullary 


| ; 


part adhering to the bud, is to penn 
tender, and by the abundance of W..;. 
juice flowing into it from the © 
earth, would be diſpoſed to puireW.. , 
faction; the buds are not planted I „ear 
in the ſoil, but generally inſened I J, 
within the bark of another tree; ¶ trud 
yet placed ſo that the produdiion I fat 
of the marrow, or pith, adhering to whic 
them, may be inſerted into the pith expa 
of the branch, in which the fiſſure have 
or cleft is made; by which means eiche 
there is a large communication of bur 
juice. This propagation by gems com 
or buds, called inoculation, is com- men 
monly practiſed with the firſt fort IF 1; ; 
of buds above deſcribed, T 

From the obvious uſes of the me 
buds, we may collect the reaſon thoſ 
why the ſupreme Author of nature ia 
has granted this fort of protection feat 
to moſt of the trees that are natives ¶ out 
of cold climates: and, on the other WF cout 
hand, denied it to ſuch as, enjoying ng © 
a warm benign atmoſphere, hae A f 
not the tender parts of their em- to k 
bryo-ſhoots expoſed to injuries and BY emt 
depredations, from the ſeverities oi irju 
the weather, Of this latter kind of t. 


are 
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re the plants of the following liſt; 
me of them very large trees; 
hers, ſmaller woody vegetables, 
f the ſhrub and under-ſhrub kind: 
itron, orange, lemon, caſſava, 
nock-orange, blad-apple, ſhrubby 
wallow-wort, alaternus, ſhrubby 
peraniums, berry - bearing alder, 
hriſt's thorn, Syrian mallow, bao- 
bab, or Ethiopian ſour-gourd, juſ- 
ticia, wild ſena, the acacias and 
ſenfitive plant, coral- tree, ſtinking 
bean trefoil, medicago, oleander, 
viburnum, ſumach, ivy, tamariſk, 
heath, Barbadoes cherry, lavatera, 
rae, ſhrubby vight-ſhades, Guinea 
henweed, cypreſs, lignum-vitz and 
favine a ſpecies of juniper. 

On annual plants, whoſe root, 
as well as ſtalk, periſhes after a 
year, true buds are never produced; 
in their ſtead, however, are pro- 
truded ſmall branches, like a little 
feather, from the wings of the leaves, 
which wither without any farther 
expanſion, if the plants climb, and 
have no lateral branches; but if, 
either by their own nature, or from 
zbundance of ſap, the plants be- 
come branched, the ramuli juſt 
mentioned, obtain an increaſe fimi- 
Jar to that of the whole plant. 

The ſame appearance obtains in 
the trees of warm countries, ſuch as 
thoſe enumerated in the above liſt, 
in which a plumula, or ſmall 
feather, ſends forth branches with- 
out a ſcaly covering; as in ſuch 
countries, this tender part requires 
no defence or protection from cold, 
A ſcaly covering then is peculiar 
to buds, as it protects the tender 
embryo encloſed from all external 
injuries. When we therefore ſpeak 
of trees having buds, that are nak- 
ed or without ſcales, our meaning 
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is the ſame as if we had ſaid, that 


EX ++ 


they have no buds at all. 

Ray and Pontedera have inftitated 
a diviſion of vegetables into herbs 
and trees from the buds. The 
former they have diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of plants wanting buds; 
the latter, by that of plaats bearing 
buds, 3 

This divifion, however, is cer - 
tainly erroneous; moſt trees of 
warm climates being, as we have 
already ſhewn, devoid of buds, at 
leaſt of that ſcaly appearance Which 
ſeems eſſential to every bud. 15 

The buds that are to be unfolded 

the following year, break forth from 
the evolved buds of the preſent 
year, in ſuch a manner, as to put 
on the appearance of ſmall emi- 
nences in the wings or angles of 
the leaves. Theſe eminences or 
knots grow but little during the 
ſummer; as, in that ſeaſon, the 
ſap is expended on the increaſe of 
the parts of the plant: but in 
autumn, when the leaves begin to 
wither and fall off, the buds, 
placed on the wings, increaſe ; and 
the embryo-plant, contained in the 
bud, is ſo expanded, that the leaves 
and flowers, the parts to be evolved 
the following year, are diſtinctly 
viſible. Thus in horſe-cheſnut the 
leaves, and in cornel-tree - the 
flowers, are each to be obſerved in 
their reſpeRive buds, 

As each bud contains the rudi- 
ments of a plant, and would, if 
ſeparated from its parent vegetable, 
become every way ſimilar to1t; Lin- 
uzus, to ſhew the wondrous fertility 
of nature, has made a calculation by 
which it appears, that in a trunk 
ſcarce exceeding a ſpan in breadth, 


ten thouſand buds (that is, herbs) 
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may be produced. What an in- 


finite number then of plants might 
be raiſed from a very large tree 
GEMMATIO, from gemma, a 
bud; a term uſed by Linnzus, ex- 
preſſive of the form of the buds, 
their origin, and: their contents. 
It includes both tifoſe properly 
called buds, and thoſe which are 
ſeated upon the roots, ſtiled bulbs. 
As to the origin of buds, they are 
formed either of the foot-ſtalks of 
the leaves, cf /iipulz, or of ſcales 
of the back. Their contents have 
been already diſcovered, in the pre- 
ceding article, to be either flowers, 
leaves, or both. Vid Supra. 
GENERATIO. Vid Sxxus. 
GENITALIA, the genitals or 
denda of plants. By this name, 
innæus, and the ſexualiſts, deno- 
minate the arthere and ftigma of 
the flowers; the firſt, in their judg- 
ment, performing the function of 
the male organ of generation in 
plants; the other, of the female. 
Vide Sexvus. | 
GENITURA, the male ſeed, or 
generating ſubſtance of plants, By 
this name, Linnzus, in his fancied 
analogy betwixt vegetables and ani- 
mals, diſtinguiſhes the fine impal- 
pable powder or duſt, which, when 
ripe, is diſcharged by the antbheræ, 
or tops of the ſtamina, and falls 
u the /igma or female organ of 
Plants, for the purpoſe of impreg- 
nation, 
The fine duſt in queſtion, is 
termed by Linnzus, Pol IE. 
GENUS, a race or kind; one of 
the five members or parts into 
which every ſyſtem or regular me- 
of arrangement reſolves itſelf, 
A genus is an aſſemblage of ſe- 
veral ſpecies; that is, of ſeveral 


genus. 
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plants which reſemble each othe f ſtudy 
in their moſ eſſential parts. Hence Y Pe 
it is aptly enough compared to x belt * 
family, all the relations of which nt 
bear the ſame firname ; althoug\ me 
every individual 1s diſtinguiſhed b 2 „1 
a particular ſpecific name. dt 1 

The eftabliſhment of genen 7 , 
renders botany more ſimple and WP! b 
eaſy, by abridging the number of ny 
names, and arranging under one — 
denomination, termed the generic 5 
name, ſeveral plants, Which, al- 1 
though ultimately different, 22 Gen 


found invariably to poſſeſs certaig 
relations in their eſſential parts; 
ſuch as thoſe of the flower and 
fruit. Plants of this kind ar 
termed by botaniſts, plantæ congt- 
neres ; that is, plants of the fame 
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The works of Theophraſtus, Dio- 
ſcorides, Pliny and Galen, leave 
us no room to doubt that the 
antients had ſome knowledge of 
plants: but they as certainly con- 
vince us, that their knowledge 
extremely limited, and very ſuper- 
ficial. In the ages which immed!- 
ately ſucceeded that of Pliny, little 
or nothing was done to enrich 
ſcience of plants. At length, al 
Europe was plunged in ignorance, 
and botany lay neglected with 
every other uſeful art. On tht 
revival of learning, in the ffceenth 
century, men were ſolely devoted 
to the ſtudy of the ancients, If 
order to recover that knowledge 
which had been ſo long buried in 
obſcurity. Botaniſts, therefore, if 
any there were, ſearched ſor plants 
in the books of the Greeks and 
Romans. In the ſequel, however, 
they perceived the imperfection 
and 1mpropriety of ſuch a _ 
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ants in the fields. 
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if tudy : the wide book of Nature 


open before them, and ſolicited 
beir attention. They ſought for 
Botany ſoon 


cre 2 more agreeable aſpect, and 


.umbers of plants were daily added 
> the ſcanty original liſt; theſe 
uickly pointed out the neceſſity 
of having recourſe to an arrange- 
ment, and diviſions determined by 


-curate and diſtin characters. 
Methods were invented, and theſe 
progreſs of time were ſubdivid- 
4 iato claſſes, genera and ſpecies. 
Genera, then, no more than me- 
bods, ſeem to have been known 
o the ancients, in the ſenſe in 
hich that term is now generally 
nderſtood, Every ſpecies with 
hem was a genus; and they had 


0 conception of giving a common 


ame to a great number of plants, 
kich they could not diſcover poſ- 


elled any thing in common: for 


he reader will obſerve that the 
inute parts of the fructification 
hich lay the foundation of moſt 
{ our boaſled ſyſtems, were then 
ut little known, and leſs attended 
b. In fact, the port or habit of 
lants, their duration, place of 
rowith, time of flowering, and 
heir uſes, both medicinal and œco- 
omical, formerly - furniſhed the 
le characters of diſtintion. Con- 


ad Gelner was the firſt, who, in 


559, ſuggeſted a diſtinction of 
ants into genera and ſpecies. In 
'$ letters*to Fabricius, inſerted in 
third book of his collection, are 
e following paſſages, which may 

reckoned decifive on this head. 
Ceneris unius polii ſpecies duæ 
bt. Novi et alias duas oteoſelini 
ecies, Exiſlimandum eſt autem 
Alas propemodum herbas eſſe quæ 


— 


| generic name; 
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non cenvs aliquod conſtitnant, in 
duas aut plures ſpecies diverſas di- 
videndum. Gentianam unam prifct 
deſcribunt, mihi decem aut plures 
ſpecies notæ ſunt.” Again, in a 
letter, dated 1559, he ſays, ** Mon- 
tana vero illa berba, flore quidem 
doronici, ſed foliis plantaginis, 
radice aromatica, ſai omnino o- 
NER1S eſt, Oblectavit me etiam 
rarum illud piloſelle G6znvus”. 
And again. Miki rara eſt etiam 
arthriticæ illa ſpecies, Miſt 
cum reliquis ſpeciem aquiſoliæ 
nullis per marginem ſoliorum ſpinis 
præterquam in mucrone——Luna- 
riam græcam quam phlitteren ap- 
pellant multam jam hie habemus, 
{ſed floribus inodoris; quibus odo- 
ratis, N us alterum reperiri audio 
hactenus mihi non viſum.” Co- 
lumna, who was poſterior to Geſ. 
ner, entertained the ſame idea re- 
ſpecting the diſtribution into genera 
and ſpecies : as did likewiſe Jun- 
gius, who died in 1657; in whoſe- 
poſthumous works, publiſhed in 
1679, under the title of Iſagoge 
Phytoſcopica, is the following © 
paſſage: ** Plante nifi certo in 
GENERA & SPECIES conſtanti ra- 
tione, non pro lubitu hejus vel” 
illius redigantur, infinitum quaſi 
reddetur Phytoſcopiz ſtadium ; in- 
tellectus autem humanus infinitum 
fugit. Ordo autem claſſium, ge- 
ncrum, ſpecierum, terminum infi- 
nitis ponit.“ 
K Tp doctrine of Conrad Geſner, 
olumna and Jungius was adopted 
by ſucceeding — from Clu- 
ſius, who was contem with 
them to J. Bauhin, who flouriſhed 
in 1650. They arranged ſeveral 
ſpecies of plants under the ſame 
5 as iris, narciſſus, or 


willow; 
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willow; but the genera were ftill 
vague and undetermined. . 

In 1655, Moriſon attempted to 
eſtabliſh. the genera. on a certain 
foundation, as did likewiſe the ce- 
lebrated Ray in 1682, and Rivinus 
in 1690, The characters, however, 
which they aſſigned, were far from 
being ſatisfactoxy or ſufficient : and 


Ray himſelf was ſo ſenſible of their 


defects, that he afterwards changed 
them for thoſe of Tournefort. 

This illuſtrious botaniſt was: the 
firſt who, in 1694, propoled a 
ſatisfactory diſtribuczon of the ge- 
nera, founded on the parts of the 
fructiſcation, and determined by 
fixed and preciſe characters, com- 
mon to ſeveral ſpecies of plants. 
A genus of plants, as de ned by 
Tournefort, is an aſſemblage of 
ſeveral ſpecies Which agtee in all 
the parts of fructiſication, or the 
moſt eſſential. This is properly what 
Tournefort calls a primary genus, 
or genus of the firſt order, His 
Secondary Genera will be explain- 
ed below. 2 
Ĩ)zhe rules eſtabliſhed on this ſub- 

zea by the French botaniſt, are as 
follows, 

I. The parts of frudtificaton, 
when preſent in plants, are ſolely 
to be employed as characteriſtical 
marks in diſcriminating the genera, 
if found ſufficicat for that purpoſe. 

II. If theſe marks are found in- 
ſufficient, recourſe muſt be had to 
other parts leſs eſſential, as the 
roots, fleme, bark, number of 


leaves; to the ſenfible qualities of | 


plants, as their colour and taſle; 
or to their port and external habit. 

IH. With re{pet to plants in 
which the parts of the flower and 
fruit are wanting, or not to be 


* 


| 


| 


| have always one petal, the ſema 
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diſcovered without the afliſtance of 
glaſſes, the genus is to be fixed 
from the moſt remarkable of the 
characters mentioned in the l 
paragraph. 

IV. All fuperfluous marks we 
to be rejected. 

V. A greater ſhare of attention 
is to be paid to the general habit 
of plants, than to the particular 
varieties, which can only be dif. 
covered by nice and minute obſer. 
vation. Thus, although the large 
common trefoil, and ſome other 
flowers of the ſame genus, are only 
furniſhed with one petal, they are 
by no means to be ſeparated from the 
other ſpecies, which, like moſt pez- 
bloom flowers, have four irregular 
petals ; becauſe they agree with 
them in more ſtriking charaters, 
Some ſyſtematic writers, however, 
have been abſurd enough to advance, 
that a difference in the number of 
petals and feeds, is a ſufficient 
foundation for forming different 
genera from plants otherwiſe very 
nearly allied; and, in ſhort, thata 
flower having only one petal or one 
ſeed, can never be referred to the 
ſame genus with a lower having two, 
three, four, or more petals or fecds, 
The abſurdity of ſuch doctrine ap- 
pears from this, that, were the rut 
in queſtion to be ſtrialy followed, 
we ſhould ſometimes refer to dif 
ferent genera, different individual 
of the ſame ſpecies. From the ſeed 
of papaw, are produced both malt 
and female plants; that is, plana 
which have male and female flowen 
on diſliuct roots. The male flower 


five. The ſame thing obtains it 
the male and female flowers d 


caſſada, which indeed are na 
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Gr 
on diſtinct roots as the for- 


e 
J mer, but ſtand apart within differ- 
the W ent covers on the ſame plant, 
la Theſe rules which are delivered 
and i!luflrated at great length in 
ur the preface to the inſtitutions, led 
the author to diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
tion WY of genera, under the appellations of 
abit of the firſt order, and ge- 
ular I nera of the ſecond. The genera 
dif. of the firſt order are ſuch as Na- 
ſer. ture herſelf appears to have in- 
rge IF flituted, and accurately diſtinguiſh- 
her ed by the flower and fruit; ſuch are 
ny violet, ranunculus, aconite, paſſion- 
are W fower; and ſeveral others. Theſe 
the Ware the only genera. which Linnzus 
ea · ¶ admits: or, to ſpeak more properly, 
ular all the genera of plants are, by 
rich W that author, render'd primary, 
ers, MW whether the characters derived from 
rer, the parts of the flower and fruit are 
ice; Wlufficient or not. | 
r of The genera of the ſecond: order, 
ent Ware thoſe for the diſtiaction of 
ent W which, we muſt have recourſe, not 
ery Nonly to the fructification, but to 
at a Wparts that are unconnected with the 
one MWflower and fruit, by reaſon of the 
the Ninſufficiency of theſe laſt to diſcri- 
wo, nate the genera of themſelves. 
n, Thus, according to Tournefort, 
ap- germander forms a genus different 
rue from poley mountain, feucrium and 
ved, ground pine, on account of its hol- 
diß. low calix, and the diſpoſition of its 
dal flowers in the wings or angles of 
ſeed the leaves. Poley mountain is di- 
nale Winpuiſhed from teucrium, ground- 


dine and germander, by its flowers, 
which are collected in a head or 


others by its bell-ſhaped calix; and 
lovers, which proceed fingly from 


Due wings of the leaves, and not 
8 Whirls or rings, as in germander 


round ſpike: teucrium from the three 


ground-pine by the diſpoſition of its 
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| Theſe ſecondary genera which 
Tournefort uſes but rarely, ate en- 
tirely rejected by Linnæus, who has 
eſtabliſhed, as a principle, in no 
caſe to be departed from, that the 
generic characters are to be derived 
from all che parts of fructiſication, 
and none other. A total revolution 
of the genera muſt evidently be the 
conſequence of a rigid obſervation 
of this principle: and in fact, not 
the ſecondary genera of Tournefort 
only, but many of his primary ge- 
nera, which were eſtabliſned upon 
the ſame principle, have felt the ef- 
fects of this undiſtinguiſhing ſeve- 
rity, Linnzus's genera then con- 
tain a deſcription of each particular 
part of fructification, us various re- 
lations and different modes with te- 
ſpe& to number, figure, ſituation, 
and proportion. Free 

Thus, all the different ſpecies of 
calix, corolla, nectarium, ſtamina 
Sc. conlidered with reſpect to the 
four attributes juſt mentioned, ſur- 
niſh the obſerver with ſo many ſenſi- 
ble and eſſential characters. 

Theſe characters the author de- 
nominates the letters or alphabet of 
botany. By ſtudying, comparing, 
and, 26 it were, ſpelling theſe let- 
ters, the ſtudent in botany comes, 
at length, to read, and underſtand: 
the generical characters which the 
great Creator has originally im- 
printed upon vegetables: for the ge- 
nera and ſpecies, according to Lin- 
næus, are ſolely the work of Na- 
ture; whilſt the claſſes and order, 
are a combination of nature and art. 

Upon theſe principles, Linnæus, 
in his Genera Plantarum, determines 
the generical characters of all the 
plants there deſcribed.— His me- 
thod will be beſt illuſtrated by an 
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Calix—A aba or ſheath, which 
is oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed, 
tears open on the fide, and wi- 

- thers upon the plant, . 
CoroLLa—Six petals, or rather 
one peta/ cut almoſt to the bot- 
tota into ſix parts, u hich are oval, 
terminated in a pc int, flat, and 
- inferted externally above the baſe 
of the tube of the nefarium, 
which is ſituated in the middle 
of the flower, bell, or funnel- 
- ſhaped, and commonly called the 
c 


630 awl-ſhaped la- 
- ments, ſhorter than the acdlarium 
and attached to its tube—The 
antherae or ſummits oblong. 
Pisritlun— The ged. bud roundiſn, 
three-cornered, blunt, and placed 
under the receptacle of the flower. 
The fzle thread-ſhaped and lon- 
ger than the famina.—The ftigma 
or ſummit of the flyle divided into 
three parts, hollow and blunt. 
SerD-VesstL—A capſule that is 
roundiſh, three cornered, obtuſe, 
having three external openings or 
valves, and the ſame number of 
internal divifions or cells. 
Szzps— Numerous, globular, and 
Furniſhed with an appendage or 
border. The recepracle to which 
they are fixed is ſhaped like a 
pillar. | 
Dy this manner of deſcribing al] 
the parcs of the fructiſication, al- 
moſt innumerable combinations are 
produced of the botanical) letters; I 
mean the generical characters of 
plants are multiplied, and furniſh 
an amazing diverſity of relations. 
Some characters aze common to 


* 


ſame author, thoſe characters that 
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ſeveral 1 t 
— 
order. Thus ſnow-drop, greater 
ſnow-drop, and ſea daffodil, which 
belong to the ſame claſs and order 
with narciſſus, agree with it na 
ouly in the number of the /faning 
and ſty les which, in the jſexual ſyſ. 
tem, lay the foundation of the twg 
primary diviſions, but likewiſe in 
the form and nature of the calix, 
which, in all theſe genera is a ſpaths 
or ſheath. By comparing the other 
characters, we diſcover, in like 
manner, thoſe which are fimilar, 
and thoſe which are diſtinQive, 
Thus, in greater ſnow-drop, the 
diſtinctive character is the bell ſhap- 
ed petal. In inow-drop, the gala 
thus of Linnzus, the three-leaved 
nrctarium; and in ſea-daffodil, the 
nectarium divided into twelve parts. Wi 
It is, as we have ſaid, in the G. 
nera Plantarum, that theſe full de- 
ſcriptions of all the parts of frucs 
tification are to be found. In the 
Sy/tema Nature, another work of the 


are common to all the genera of the 
ſame claſs and order are omitted, 
and the diſtinctive characters or ge- 
nerie differences alone are mention» 
ed. — Tourneſort knowing his me- 
thod to be artificial, did not pre- 
tend to aſſert that his genera wen 
otherwiſe. Linnaeus, however, we 
have ſeen, has carried bis 

' ons farther, and affirms that all 
genera as well as ſpecies are natural, 
What ſeems to favour this aſſertion 
is the ſtriking appearance of the 
flowers of certain genera, as ranus- 
cutus, violet, aconite, ſennel-flower, 
{yrian-mailow, paſſion-flower, and 
ſeveral others which have eſſential 


and uniform characters, that, at fri 
| f bgbt, 
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ght, ſeem to entitle them to the 


» this it may be anſwered, that for 
be comparatively ſmall number of 
enera which have ſtri king diſtinc- 
ire characters of this kind, there are 
any, particularly in ſome natural 
nilies, as the umbelliferous plants, 
ip, croſs - ſnaped, and pea- bloom 
lowers, in which the characters in 
neſtion are ſo little conſpicuous, 
ad the plants ſo remarkably fimi- 
ar, that one is frequently tempted 
o make but a fingle genus of each 
f theſe families. | 

Lionzus has deſcribed about 
elve hundred and thirty-nine ge- 


red more than Tournefort; the 
amber of whoſe genera amounts, 
think, to fix hundred and ninety- 
eight, We muſt obſerve, however, 
hat the former frequently incor 
ates ſeveral genera which had been 
parated or divided by the latter. 
uch, for inſtance, are germander, 
crium, mountain - poley, and 
round pine, which the French bo- 
miſt had diſtinguiſhed, as we have 
n, into ſo many genera of the ſe- 
ond order, by characters indepen- 
ent of the frufification. Linnzus, 
owever, employing theſe charac- 
rs only for diſtingaiſhing the ſpe- 
es, and finding eſſential relations 
o ſubſiſt betwixt the parts of fructi- 
cation of the genera in queſtion, 
ollects them all under one head; fo 


become as many ſpecies of the 
ie genus. 

Beſides the fix hundred and ninety- 
ipht genera of Tournefort, Lin- 
beus's books contain ſeveral new 
genera of other botaniſts, who lived 
poxerior to Tourne fort. The moſt 
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ppellation of natural genera, But 


that is, upwards of five hun- 


at iniftead of four diſtin@ genera, | 
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; remarkable of theſe are, Father 


Plumier, who eſtabliſhed about nine- 
ty-ſix genera of American plants 
Boerhaave, who deſcribed ſeventeen 
new genera; Vaillant, thirty; Dil- 
lenius, fixty-ſeven ; Micheli, ten- 
ty- ſeven; Houſton, fifteen; Petit, 
Meſſieurs de juſſieu, Niſſol, Mar- 
chant, Danti, Reneaume, Ruppiuss 
Pontedera, Sceuchzer, Buxbaum, 
Ammannus, Haller, Gmelin, Mon- 
ti, Gronovius, Mitchel, Catefby, 
Kempfer, Sc. have publiſhed in all 
about fifty new genera. The remain- 
ing genera, to the number of two 
hundred and upwards, are publiſh- 
ed by Linnzus himſelf. 

I conclude this article with a few 
aphoriſms reſpecting the genera of 
plants, as laid down by Linnæus, 
in his Philoſophia Botanica. -- 

I. There are few genera in which 
all the parts of fructiſieation are 
conſtant throughout the ſpecies. 

To this inconftancy is owing the 
great number of fictitious or ſpu- 
rious genera in Tournefort and other 
authors: for although ſuch varieties 

afford excellent ſpecific diſtinctions, 
they are not ſtriking enough to con- 
ſtitute real ſcientific genera. The 
author very pertinently adds, if 575 
nera were to be multiplied in this 
manner, without any neceſſity, we 
| ſhould ſoon have as many genera as 
ſpecies ; and the ſcience of botany, 
as far as it reſpects arrangement, be 
at an end. | 
II. If an unneceſſary mulipli- 
cation of the genera is to be 4“ 
voided on the one hand, ah uunes 
ceſſary reduction of them is no leſs 
to be ſhunned on the other. From 
the affinity of ſome genera to claſſes 
and orders, we frequently incur the 
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danger of throwing all into eons 
O 2 fuſion, 
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fuſion, by reducing under one ge- | 
Dus a whole natural aſſemblage or 
family. Some of the natural orders, 
whole plants have a very ſimilar ap- 
—— were enumerated above. 

y plants of the mallow cribe, as 
mallow, marſh-mallow, holly- hock, 
lavatera, urena, and Syrian mallow, 
are of the ſame kind, 

The following parcels of genera, 
which belong to other natural or- 
ders, are very ſimilar in their ap- 
ance, and might each, by an 
Inaccurate obſerver, be coutounded 
under one genus. 
. Houſe-leek; leſſer houſe-leek, na- 
vel-wort, leſſer orpine, and tillea. 

Torch-thillle, 6g-marigold, ai- 
zoon, and tetragonia. 

Campion, wild lychnis or agro- 
ſtemma, viſcous campion, carna- 
tion, ſopewort, ceraſtium, ſpurrey, 
ſand wort, moerhingia, and ſagina. 

In this manner, ſeveral natural 

orders might cach be reduced to a 
ſingle genus; and thus the ſcience 
be as effectually deftrozed by the 
enormous ſize ot the genera, as for- 
merly by the unneceſſary multipli- 
cation of their number, 
III. A genus may conſiſt of one 
ſpecies only; although it is moſt 
commonly compoſed of a greater 
number, 

The following genera, among 
many others, conſiſt of only one 

cies: 

Graſs of Parnaſſus, tamarind, ba- 
ſtard cumin, ſand- box- tree, barren- 
wort, horn of plenty graſs, ſuperb 
lily, . neurada, calligo- 
num, African- fly, honey ſuck le, leaſt 
water - plantain, corymbium, ca- 
ſhew-nut, coris, nepenthes, hop, 
flowering-ruſh, baſtard - indigo, man- 
gattan aud orvala. 


| 


| 
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Ocher genera, as the folloing, 
conſiſt of ſeveral ſpecies: 
Fig-marigold, leſſer houſc-leek, 
bind-weed, ſaxifrage, acacia, calvey 
ſnout, milk-wort, alter, carex, bun 
ing thorny plant, geranium, cams 
panula, viſcous campion, wild e. 
na, St. John's wort, kidney bean, 


cud-weed, willow, hg-tree, French C 


honey-ſuckle, hem p-agrimony, aloe, 


aftragalu*, blue - bottle, Syrian mal. 


low, wild orach, flax, ranunculys, 


gentian, night-ſhade, thrift, heath, i 


garlick, ox- eye, and cinquefoil. 

IV. In many genera, ſome ſtrik 
ing or eſſential mark of frudif- 
cation is obſerved. : 

Thus the eſſence of ranuncule 
conſiſts in its nectarium, which is 
ſmall prominence in the: claw- 
each petal: that of ſelf heal, tom 
nia, eye-bright, mad-wort, and ſes 


cabbage, in the denticuli, or (mal 


teeth with which the ſtamina ar 
furniſhed ; that of martynia, turme 
rick, bignonia, and chelone, m4 
pointed body, which 1s placed withis 
the flamina, and reſembles a fl. 
ment without its anthera : that & 
hellebore and fennel-flower, in its 
numerous hollow ne&aria : that of 
water-leaf, in its cloſed chinks, 
(rimæ clau/#) within the divibon 
of the petal: that of henbane, i 
the covering of its ſeed-veſlel, bf 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from aikt- 
kengi: that of ſea-daffodil, in tit 
inſertion of its ſtamina into the up» 


per part of the nectarium, by which 


it is diſtinguiſhed from narciſſus, 
where the ſtamina are placed withi 
the nectarium, and afixed to 
tube: that of baſtard-rocket, 20 
bell- flower, in their neftazium : la 
ly, that of iris, in its fingular We 
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, which eſembles three petals or 
ee Wicaves. - | 
. The ſtriking or ſingular cha- 
W Aeriſtical mark of every genus 
most run through all the ſpecies, 
6 WWichout a ſtrict attention to this 
ole, we might be apt to con found 
neMecnera that ſhould be diſtinguiſlied. 
los Wit was for want of this caution that 
nal. Waloe and American aloe were for- 
tne merly incorporated into one genus; 
th, as were likewiſe ranunculus and a- 
nis, andromeda and heath. 
i Aloe is now ſeparated from Ame- 
ut. Naa aloe, becauſe its ſtamina are 
juſerted not into the petals, but into 
be common receptacle; adonis from 
: MSanunculus, becauſe it wants the 
- f&rominence in the claws of the pe- 
oreWa), » bich are the diſtinguiſhing 
ak of the latter; andromeda from 
nal Wicath, becauſe of the two horns of 
ae We ancherz, which are more con- 
me- Wpicuous in the latter than the for- 
nt. 
this 8 VI. Plants which are of the ſame 
fila MWecnus, poſſeſs like medicinal pow- 
to Ws. The truth of this aphoriſm 
in ill be belt illuſtrated by attending 
t the following lift of corgencres, 
abe, Scammony, turbith, jalap, and ſea 
cons FÞind-weed, belong to the genus con- 
„ n . 
„Moi, leek, onion, and garlick, 
lke⸗Pelong to the genus allium. 
the Cinnamon, camphire, benjamin · 


ree, ſaſſafras, and avocado pear, 
long to the genus /aurus. 
Southernwood and wormwood be- 
5 to the genus artemi/ia. . 
Genus /ummun, a term uſed by 
kivinus and Ray, ſynonimous to 
£45518 in Linnæus, and Oa po in 
durne fort. | 

Gixus ſubalternum, another term 


kd by the ſame botaniſts, ſy noni- 


_— 
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] mous to -Orpo in Linnzus, and 

SecT10 in Taurnefort. : 
GERMEN, the ſeed bud; defined 

by Linnzus to be the baſe of the 

piſtillum, which contains the rudi- 


ments of the ſeed; and in 
of vegetation, ſwells, and 
the ſeed-veſlel, 

In aſſimilating the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, Linnzus deno- + 
minates the ſeed-bud the owarium or 
uterus of plants, and athrms its ex- 
iſtence to be chiefly at the time of 
the diſperſion of the male-duſt by 
the antheræ; as after its 1mpreg- 
nation, it becomes a ſeed- veſſel. 

GERNE, by Pliny and the an- 
cient botaniſts, is uſed to ſignify a 
bud containing the rudiments of the 
leaves. Jide GEMMA, | | 

GERMINATIO, comprehends 
the preciſe time which the ſeeds take 
to riſe after they have been com- 
mitted to the foil. ; 

The different ſpecies of ſeeds are 
longer or ſhorter in riſing, accord- 
ing to the degree of heat which is 
proper for each, Millet, wheat, and 
ſeveral of the graſſes, riſe in one 
day; blite, ſpinach, bean, muſtard, 
kidney-bean, turnep, and rocket, in 
three days; lettuce and dill, in 
four; cucumber, gourd, melon, and 
creſs, in five; radiſh and beet, in 
lix; barley, in ſeven; orach, in 
eight ; purſlane, in nine; cabbage, 
in ten; hyſſop, in thirty; parſley, 
in forty or fifty days; peach, 
mond, walnut, cheſnut, pzony, corn, 
wheat, horned poppy, hypecoum, 
and ranunculus falcatus, in one year 
roſe-buſh, cornel- tree, hawthorn, 
medlar, and hazel-nut, in two, The _ 
ſeeds of ſome ſpecies of orchis, and 


ſt 
becomes 


of ſome liliaceous plants, never nie | 
| at all, Of ſeeds, ſome require to 
O 3 be 
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be ſowed almoſt as ſoon as th 
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are |} the knowledge of botaniſts, m igt 


ripe ; otherwiſe they will not ſprout | hence appear the reſult of a ney 


or germinate. Of this kind are the 
ſeeds of coffee and fraxinella. Others, 
particularly thoſe of the pea-bloom 
flowers, preſerve their germinating 
faculty 2. a ſeries of years. — Mr. 
Adanſon aſſerts, that the ſenſitive 
plant retains that virtue for thirty or 
forty years. | 

Air and water are the agents of 

rmination. The humidity of the 
air alone makes ſeveral ſeeds to riſe 
that are expoſed to it, Seeds too 
are obſerved to riſe in water, with- 
out the intervention of earth : but 
water, without air, is inſufficient ,— 
Mr. Homberg's experiments on this 
head are deciſive. He put ſeveral 
ſeeds under the exhauſted receiver 
of an air-pump, with a view to 
eſtabliſn ſomething certain on the 
cauſes of germination. Some of 
them did not riſe at all; and the 
greateſt part of thoſe which did, 
made very weak and feeble pro- 
ductioos. 
Thus it is for want of air, that 
Teeds which are buried at a very 

at depth in the earth, either 
hrive but indifferently, or do not 
riſe at all. f 
They frequently preſerve, how- 
ever, their germinating virtue for 
many years, within the bowels of 


the earth; and it is not unuſual, 


upon a piece of ground being newly 
dug to a conſiderable depth, to ob- 
ſerve it ſoon after covered with ſe - 
veral plants, which had not been 
feen there in the memory of man. 

Were this precaution frequently 
repeated, it would doubtleſs be the 


means of recovering certain ſpecies 


of plants which are regarded as loſt; 


br which, perhaps, never coming to | 


creation. 

Some ſeeds require a preaty 
quantity of air than others, ' Thy 
purſlane, which does not riſe tl 
after lettuce in the free air, ji 
before it in vacuo; and both proſper 
but little, or periſh al together 
whilſt creſſes vegetate as freely as in 
the open air. 

GLANDULA, a ſpecies of { 
cretory, or excretory veſſel, that is 
found on the ſurface of ſome plant, 

Glands are ſeated either on the 
foot-ſtalks, on different parts of the 
leaves, or on the tender ſtipule 
They reſemble ſometimes a blil 
or bladder, as in St, John's wort 
ſometimes a number of ſcales, as ig 
fern; ſcmetimes ſeveral ſmall grain 
like millet, as in fir-tree ; at othe 
times a little cup, as in apricot-tree; 
ſometimes too they appear, by 1 
microſcope, to be ſupported by foob 
ſtalks ; and often to be ſeated upon 
the leaves, without any foot-flalk, 
| All theſe bodies appear to be pro 
duced by the ſwelling of ſome por- 
tion of the cellular or parenchym- 
| tous ſubſtance. From many of then 

oozes a viſcous clammy liquor, 
which drying upon the plant, forms 
a fine white powder, and a number 
of ſlender threads, that are fre 
quently to be ſeen ſurrounding tit 
lands in queſtion. - Hence it ba 
en concluded that they are the or 
gans of ſome ſecretion ; but it 1s n 
yet aſcertained, whether that 
their ſole ſunction. 

In palma chriſti, caſſava, paßt 
flower, wild ſena, and acacia, t 
glands are ſeated on the foot-flajks 

In willow-tree they are placed 9 


the indented or ſawed margin of ti 
leaves: 
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liocarpus, balfam, gelder-roſe, and 
bird- cherry, they proceed from the 
baſe of the leaf: in urena, ta- 
mariſk, and baſtard ricinus, from its 
back; in butter-wort and ſun-dew, 
from the upper ſurface. 

In mountain ebony and apricot- 
tree, the glands are ſeated n the 
tender ſtipulæ or ſcales which ſur- 
round the young foot-ſtalks of the 
flower and leaves. 1 

The glands in currant- tree, a 
ſpecies of calve's ſnout, cerailtum, 
g- wort, and viſcous campion, are 
flender like hairs, and are hence 
denominated glandulæ capillarer. 

The pores, or ſmall holes ob- 
fervable on the ſurface of ſome 
plants, as tamariſk, and a ſpecies 
of viſcous campion, are reduced by 
Linnzus, under the term g/andule, 
which we have been confidering, 

The glands furniſh excellent cha- 
racteriſtical marks for diſcriminat- 
ing the ſpecies of plants. Thus 
the almond-tree can ſcarce be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the peach, but by its 
glands, which are ſeated at the baſe 
of the leaves, upon the (erratures : 
whereas, in the peach-tree there is 
no appearance of this kind. A 
ſpecies of convolvulus with a pim- 
pled or knotty calix, is fo variable 
m the ſhape of the leaves, as to 
juſtify its divifion into feveral ſpe- 
cies; yet it is kept entire by the 
conſtancy of the glands, which are 
placed upon the leaves. In a ſpecies 
of monarda, the petal is covered 
orer with glands; an appearance 
which evidently diſtinguiſhes it 
from all the plants of the ſame 


The prickles of bauhinia acultata 


leaves : in 21mond-tree, gourd, he- 


- 
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are covered with 
kind. 

A glandular appearance is fre- 


quently to be obſerved betwixt the 


ſtamina of ſome plants, particularly 
in the croſs-ſhaped flowers, in which 


Linnæus very improperly reckons it 


an eſſential claſſical character. 
GLANDULATIO, from glau- 
dula, a term teſpecting the veſſels 


of ſecretion in plants, which are, 


by Linnzus, reckoned three: viz, 
GLanpduLz, FoLLiculi and U- 
TRICUL 1. ; 


GLUMA, a hufk ; the calix of 
the 


aſſes, compoſed of one, two, 
or three valves, which are a kind of 
ſcales commonly tranſparent in the 
margin, and moſt frequently ter- 


minated by a pointed thread, termed _ 


the ariſta or beard, 
MINA &f ARtSTA. | 
GLUMOSUS Flas, a ſpecies of 


Vide GRA 


aggregate flower ſo called, which 


has a ſlender thread ſhaped recep- 
tacle, along which are placed a 


number of florets or partial flowers; 
the baſe being furniſhed with a 


common haſky calix, termed by 
Linnzus gluma. Of this kind are 
bromus, ſeſcue grafs, oats, reed, 
poa, wheat, and other graſſes. 
GLuUmosz, the name of a claſs 


in Linnæus's Methodus Calycina 


and ,Wachendorffius's Natural Me- 


thod, conſiſting of 2 Which 


have that particular fpeties of ca- 


lix, called a glama or huſkk.—lt. 


contains all the natural order of the 
graſſes. | 


glands of the ſame 


_ 


GLUTINOSITAS, from gen, 


glue; a term occurring in the D.. 
lineal is Plante prefixed to the Syſte- 


ma Naturz, and placed under the 


general head pubes; it ſeems to 


O4 


denote 
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denote that ſtiff clammy matter 
which is ſometimes found on the 
ſurface of the leaves and ſtalks of 
plants. 

GRAMINA, graſſes; one of the 
ſeven tribes or natural families, in- 
to which all vegetables are diſtri- 
buted by Linnæus, in his Philaſo- 
fhia Botanica. They are defined 
to be plants which have very ſimple 
leaves, a jointed ſtem, a hutky 
calix termed gluma, and a fingle 
ſeed. This deſcription includes 
the ſeveral ſorts of corn as well as 
grailes. In Tournefort they con- 


- ſtitute a part of the fifteenth claſs, 


termed apetali ; and in Linnzus's 


Sexual Method, they are moſtlyß 


contained in the ſecond order of 
the third claſs, called triandria 
aigynia. 

This numerous and natural fa- 
mily of the graſſes, has engaged 
the attention and reſearches of ſe- 
veral eminent botaniſts. The prin- 


= cipal of theſe are, Ray, Monti, 


Micheli and Linnzus. 

M. Monti, in his Catalogus Stir- 
pium agri Bononienſis, gramina 
ac hujusmodi affinia complectens, 
printed at Bononia, in 1719, di- 
vides the graſſes from the diſpoſi- 
tion of their flowers, as Theo- 
phraſtus and Ray had divided them 
before him, into three ſections or 
orders Theſe are, | 

SECT10N I. 

Graſſes having flowers collected 

in a ſpike. 8 #3 +5 
StcT1ion II. 

Graſſes having their flowers col- 

lefted in a panicle or looſe ſpike. 
SECT10N III. 

Plants that in their habit and ex- 
ternal appearance are allied to the 
graſſes. . 


** 


| 


This claſs would have. been nz 
tural, if the author had not impro- 
perly introduced ſweet-ruſh, juncus, 
and arroweheaded graſs into the 
third ſection. Monti enumerate; 
about 306 ſpecies of the prafſes, 
which he reduces under Toure 
fort's genera ; to theſe he has add: 
ed three new genera. 

Scedhzer, in his Agroſtographia, 
ſen Graminum, Juncorum, Cype. 
rorum, & Cyperoidum ijſque aff. 
nium hiſtoria,” publiſhed likewiſe 
in 1719, divides the praſles, as 
Monti, from the diſpoſition of their 
flowers into the five following ſec- 
tions. ; s 

SxzCT1I0ON 1.3 

Graſſes with flowers in a ſpike, ag 

phalaris, anthoxanthum and fru- 


SS 467 10.5... Wi 
Irregular graſſes, as ſchznanthug 


SzxeT1ion. IE 
Graſſes with flowers growing in 
a ſimple panicle or looſe ſpike, as 
reed and millet. 
eri . 
Graſſes with flowers growing 1 
a compound panicle, or diffuſed 
ſpike, as oats and poa. 
. 
Plants by their habit nearly al- 
lied to the graſſes, as cypreſs-grals, 
ſcirpus, linagroſtis, ruſh and ſceu- 
chzeria, ; 
Sceuchzer has enumerated about 
four hundred ſpecies, which he de- 
ſcribes with amazing exactneſs. 
Micheli has divided the graſſes 
into fix ſections, which contain in 
all, forty-four genera, and are ar- 
ranged from the fityation and num- 


ber of the Bowers. | Fg 


GRAMING» 


and cornucopiz. 


Gs: 
fourth 
ments 
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Grin; The name of the | fly of the numerous and natural 


wurth order in Linnæus's Frag- family of the . 
1 15 of a Natural Method, 44 


Lift of Genera contained in this at Order. 
CL © 1.3 8-6 
Graſſes having Hermaphrodite Flowers. 


2, | | | Py 
e. Lionzan Genera. * Engliſh Names © 
fie OK 
ſc Mrreltic, - 
Ara. | 577 
ir Hiper, — — Fox-tail graſs, 
t MW Arthoxamtbhum, — — Vernal graſs. 
Ariflida. 
Arunio, — Reed. * 10 
is Ava, ee — — Oats. , 
- WH Zibarria. © | | | 
Briza. | | | x | 
Bromus, = en 66-7 — | * 
s WCinna. | — 
Cmuccpic , —! — Horn of plenty graſs. 
Cyreſarut. 
= Daaylis. 
12222 
F efuca, — — Feſcue-graſs. 
Hurdtum, — — Barley. oor TS F.- - 
| Laguris, bs. — Hare's-tail graſs. 5 
lian, ä ñkß — Darnell. 2 
Hm. — — — Hooded matwe de. 
Milica. | | | bus. 3 
ſilium, — — — Millet. | 15 * 0 9 
ar dus. | LEW: 
Oryza, — — — Rice. 4 1 
| anicum, — — — P anic· graſa. ? 
"rw _e a „ 
ris — — — Canary- aſs, | bo 2 . * ' 
Plan, ET Fa. - i 
| Pia. | | „ . | | E 1 1 A 12 
daccharum, — — — — Su -CAng. + : 
, — Winged ſpike-grafs. 
riticum, — — — Wheat. 
. — — — Sclideoatiof Carolina, 
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Crafſes having Male and Female Flowers upon the Jame Root. 


Linnæan Genera. Engliſh Names, 
Coir, mn @ — Job's tears. 
Olyr Aa» , 2 
Pharus, _. 
T rip/acum. 


255, — — — —  Jndian Turky wheat, or Indian cor. 
Zixania. | 


$2104.71 .0.-N . 
Graſſes with Hermaphrodite and Male Flowers on the ſame Rosl. 


Linnzan Genera. Engliſh Names. 


Aegilops, — — Wild feſcue-graſs, 


Andropog on. 
Apluda. 
Cenchrus. 


Holcus, — — — Indian millet. 
Ichemunm. 


Habit and Structure 2 the Plants | placed immediately upon the flem, 
of this Order, - | except in bamboo, pharus, a ner 


| ſpecies of reed called pujvract 
Moſt of theſe plants are annual | /*nzza/, and a fpecies'of Iſchæmum, 
or perennial herbs ; ſome of them | which have a foot-ſtalk at the 
are ere, others creep upon the * of the leaves. 
ground. The Bamboo cane, a ſpe- | The leaves form below 2 fort 
cies of reed, riſes.thirty feet high. | of ſheath, which embraces or fur- 
The Roors, in the greateſt num- | rounds the ftem, and is generally 
ber, are creeping, and emit fibres | cleft or divided on one fide through 
from each knot or joint: in othere, | its whole length. In two ſpecies of 
they are ſimply braaching and | melica, mentioned by Mr. Adan- 


The Srzus and branches” are | fectiy entire. 

round. | I © The top of the heath is ſoms- 

The Lraves are fimple, alter- times crowned with a membrane, 

nate, entire, very long, and com- that is either cleft or entire, and if 

monly narrow, They are generally | frequently accompanied with tus 
appendages 


fibrous. | fon, the ſheath. in queſtion is per- 


G R 
.npendages or ears,” as in rice, 
pharus, darnel, wheat, 2. and 
barley, In others, the ſheath is 
crowned with hairs, as in millet, 
panic-graſs, and andropogon'; and 
in ſome ſpecies of panic-graſs it is 
naked ; that is, has neither mem- 

brane nor hairs. | 
The Flows are hermaphro- 
dite in plants of the firſt ſection; 
male and female upon the ſame 


| 


| dle or 'ba 


root, in thoſe of the ſecond ; her- | 


maphrodite and male- on the ſame 
root in thoſe of the third. 

They proceed either ſingly from 
the ſheath of the leaves, as in ly- 
geum; form a ſingle ſpike, as in 
nardus, and darnel; or are formed 
into a panicle, that is, looſe ſpike, 
as in poa, agreſtis, and oats. 

The Carix and Conor LA in 
this order are not ſufficiently aſcer- 
tained; in ſome, a ſingle ſcale or 
hoſk, in others two, as in nardus, 
ſupply the place of both covers; 
ſome graſſes, as canary-graſs, and 
phleum, have four huſky ſcales, 
two of which ſerve for the calix, 
and the other . two for the corolla ; 
ſome have five, as anthoxanthum ; 
others fix, as rice, four of which 
are ſuppoſed to conſtitute the calix, 
and the other two are termed, im- 
properly enough, the huſky petals. 

The corolla is ſometimes com- 
poſed of one petal with two divi- 
hons, as in fox-tail graſs. In ge- 
neral, the huſks of the calix are 
always placed oppoſite. to thoſe of 
the corolla. 

' Beſides the huſky ſcales that have 

mentioned, there are two 
other ſmall ſquare ſcales, placed by 
each other, betwixt the ſeed-bud 
and the external huſk of the corolla. 


Theſe ſcales are not always to | attached to the filaments, ' 
2 


_— 


be wei 


CR 
without the affiftance of a 
magnifying glaſs; and in ſome, as 
panic-grafs. and cenchrus, they are 
entirely wanting, Laſtly, the calix 
and corolla, if indeed they are to 
be confidered as diſtin covers, are 
frequently accompanied with a8 
ariſta or ſharp-headed awn, which 
ſometimes ' terminates the huſk; 
ſometimes proceeds from the mids 

& of its back. In oats, 
wheat and barley;  thefe ' harp 
beards are frequently made to di 
appear by culture. Some graſſes 
have, beſides the ealix, a © cover 
which accompanies or ſurrounds 
the flowers under the form of 4 
ſcale, and is variouſly cut, and of 
a very different figure from that of 
the leaves. „ e 

The calix and corolla, or rather 
the huſky ſeales which reſemble 
them, always aceom the feed- 
bud to its maturity, Upon che 
whole, J am of opinion, | that for: 
mer botanifls were not greatly 
miſtaken, when they denominated 
the graffes plantæ apetalæ; that is, 
plants which want petals; as the 
huſky ſcales ate, perhaps, with 
much more propriety, to be deno-» 
minated a calix. e 


The STanmrxa are generally 


three In number, and placed re- 


gularly, wich reſpe& to the ſitua- 
tion of the calix and the corolla. 
One ſtamen is commonly placed 
betwixt the ſeed- bud and the W 
ſmall ſcales or external huſſt of the 
corolla; and two betwixt the feed- 
bud and the inner huſk. Rice; 
z1zania, and pharus, have fix fla. 
mina. | | f 
The AxTRERX are long, furs 
niſhed with two cells, and fiightly 
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The Szev-2uD is placed upon | 


the ſame receptacle as the calix, 


corolla and ſtamina. In bobartia 
it is ſaid to be placed under the 
receptacle of the flower. 


The STYLE is generally double, 


and crowned with a hairy /igma or 


ſummit, | ary. 
The Szrp-Ves52L in this order 
1s wanting, 


The Seeps are ſingle, oval, and 
attached below to the bottom of 
DD n | 

The roots of the graſſes are 
opening ; ſuch as have an aromatic 
ſmell are ſtomachic; their ſeeds are 


meally, mucilaginous and nouriſh- | 


In * 

Au the parts of theſe plants are 
wholeſome, The leaves of ſuch as 
are not too rough to the touch, 
are browzed upon by animals; 
the large ſeeds, as of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, &c. are daily con- 
verted into food for men; ' the 
ſmaller ſceds, as of canary-graſs, 
and panic-graſs, afford a very ex- 
cellent repaſt to ſparrows and other 
birds; and in times of ſcarcity, 
the tuberous roots of ſome of the 
eſculent graſſes are no bad ſucce- 
daneum, in default of their ſeeds. 

Of the tems of the Bamboo cane, 

a ſpecics of reed, the natives of 
India, where the plant naturally 
grows, make moſt of their common 
utenſils. 
The eaftern reed grows plenti 
fully in Syria and Paleſtine. This 
is the reed of which the Turks 
make their writing pens. _ 

The ſtalks of arunde donax, are 
uſed for fiſhing-rods, 

There are two ſorts of reed, 


ſays Haſſelquiſt, growing near the 
Nile: one of them has ſcarce an) 


—_—_——— 
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branches, but is furniſhed wit 


numerous leaves, which are nz. 
row, fmooth, channeled on the 
upper ſurface ; and the plant is a 
bout eleven feet high, The Egyp- 
tians make ropes of the leaves. 
They lay them in water, like 
hemp, and then make them into 
good ſlrong cables. Theſe, with 
the bark of the date-tree, are al, 
-moſt the only cable uſed in the 
Nile. The other fort is of great 
conſequence. It is a ſmall reed, 
about two or three feet high, full 
branched, with ſhort,. ſharp, lancet. 
ſhaped leaves. The | roots, which 
are as thick as the ſtem, creep agd 
mat themſelves together to a conſ- 
derable diſtance. This plant ſeems 
uſeleſs in common life ; but to it, 
continues the learned author, is 
the very foil of Egypt owing : for 
the matted roots have ſtopped the 
carth, which floated in the waters, 
and thus formed, out of the ſea, a 
country that is habitable, 
Mr. Ray, in his © Wiſdom of 
God in the Creation,” juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that it is no ſmall inſtance 
of the great Creator's goodneſs, 
mat wheat, and the moſt common 
corn, uſed for food, ſhould be the 
growth of moſt parts of Europe and 
Aſa. It is likewiſe no leſs worthy 
obſervation, that, where the foil 
under the Torrid Zone is too hot 
to produce wheat, the ſame divine 
wiſdom hath appointed other kinds 
of corn to grow and ripen there in 
great plenty. Thus, in Africa and 
the Welt Indies, this want is ſup- 
plied by Indian and Guinea corn; 
and, in ſome places, where the ex- 
ceſſive heat of the climate renders 
labour and the cultivation of 
corn painſul, there bountiful Pro- 
vidence, 
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„ence, with an unſparing hind; | Haſſelquiſt thus deſcribes the man- 


ordains food without labour, by 
cauſing banana and plantain trees to 

ow in great plenty, whoſe fruit 
1s, by many perſons, preferred to 
any kind of bread whatſoever, + 

The ftalk and panicle of Job's 
tears much reſemble thoſe of Guinea 
corn; and the ſeeds, which are in- 
cloſed in ſmall capſules, are about 
the bigneſs of an Engliſh pea and 
of different colours. Theſe are 
ſtrung upon ſilk, and uſed inſtead 
of bracelets, by ſome of the poorer 
fort, in the Weſt Indies, but eſpe- 
cially by the negroes. In a ſcarcity 
of corn, the poor people in Spain 
and Portugal; grind the feeds: to 
four, of which they make a courſe 
fort of bread. | 

Rice is greatly eſteemed in moſt 
of the eaſtern countries, where it is 
the chief ſupport of the inhabitants. 
The plant bears a ſtalk about three 


or ſour feet high, much ſtronger 


and thicker than that of wheat or 
other corn. The leaves are long, 
bke the reed, and fleſhy; the 
fowers blow on the top, like bar- 
ley; but the ſeed which follows is 
diſpoſed in cluſters, each of which 
encloſed in a yellow huſk, end- 
ing in a ſpiral thread. The ſeed is 
oblong, or rather oval and white. 
The piant is cultivated in moiſt or 
low grounds in Italy, and the ſeed 
brought dry from Piedmont, Spain, 
and ſeveral other places. 
- Beſides the other uſes of rice, 
both for food and phyſic, there is 
an excellent ſpirituous liquor made 
from it, which the -people of Peru 
call acua, and we, from a wrong 
pronounciation of the word, arrack. 
[Rice is the chief commodity and 
riches of Damiata in Egypt. Dr. 


ner in which they dreſs and decor- 
ticate, that is, ſeparate it from the 
huſk. It is pounded” by hollow 
iron peſtles, of à cylindric form, 
an inch in diameter, liſted up by 
a u heel worked by oxen, A perſon 
itting between the two peſtles, 
puſhes forward the rice, when t 

peſtles are riſing; another ' fiſts 
winnows, and lays it under the 


- peſiles, In this manner they con- 


tinue working it, until it is entirely 
free from chaff and huſks. © When 
clean, they add a thirtieth part of 


ſalt, and pound them together; by 


which the rice, formerly grey, be- 
comes white. | After this ning, it 
is paſſed through a fine ſieve, to 
part the ſalt — the rice; and 
then it 1s ready for ſale. Damiata 
ſells every year fixty thouſand 
ſacks of rice, the greateſt part of 
which goes to Turky, ſome to 
Leghorn, Marſeilles and Venice. 
Guinea corn is the - milium aruns 
dinaceum of Ca Bauhin, the 
holcus forghum of Linnæus. The 
ſtalks are large and compact, and 
full eight feet high, In Senegal 
the fields are entirely covered with 
it, The Negroes, who call is 
guiarnot, cover the ears when 
ripe, with its own leaves, to ſhel- 
ter it from the ſparrows,. which 
are very miſchievous in that coun- 
try. The grain made into bread, 
or otherwiſe uſed, is eſteemed very 
wholeſome, It is with this that 
the ſlaves in the Weſt Indies are 
generally fed, each being allowed 
from a pint to a quart every day. 
The juice of the ſtalks is ſo agree 
ably luſcious, that, if prepared as 
the ſugar-canes, they would afford 


- 
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an excellent ſugar. The Negroes 
o. 
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on he coaſt of Guinea, make of | good deal of the natural ſweetnts 


two ſorts of millet, a thick grained 
Pap, called con/cous, which is their 
1 1 food. 
ſugar-cane grows natural 
in both Indies, where it is likewi 


cultivated - for its. juice; which, 


when boiled, affords that ſweet 
ſubſtance called ſugar. 5 

Ia the manner of their growth, 

1 5 ores and make of their 
panicle, the canes reſemble 
the reeds — in wet marſhy 
grounds in England, or elſewhere, 
except that the canes are far larger, 
and, inſtead of being hollow, as the 
reeds, are filled with a white pith, 
containing the ſweet juice or liquid, 
which ſlamps ſuch an amazing va- 
Jae upon theſe plants. The inter- 
mediate diſtance between each joint 
of a cane, is of different lengths, 
according to the nature of the ſoil, 
richneſs of the manure, and tem- 
perature of the weather during its 
growth; it ſeldom exceeds, how- 
ever, four inches in length, and an 
inch in diameter. The length of 
the Whole cane likewiſe depends 
upon the above circumſtances. It 
generally grows to perſection in 
about fourteen months, when its 
| height, at a medium, is about fix 
ſeet, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs. The body of the cane is 
firong, but brittle ; of a fine ſtraw- 
colour, inclining to a yellow, The 
extremity-of each is covered, for a 
eonfiderable length, with many 
leaves or blades, ſharp- 


and finely ſawed on their edges; 
the middle longitudinal rib being 
high and prominent. 

Dhe bottom part of the ſugar- 
gane top, is about che thicknels of 
ene's finger ; and as it contains a 


0 
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of the plant, it is uſually cut into 
pieces of an inch and a half long, 
and given to the ſaddle-horſes in 
the Weſt Indies. It is very nouriſn- 
ing food, and fattens them apace, 
The mill-horſes, mules; and aſſes, 
are likewiſe fed, during crop-time; 
on ſugar-cane tops, and the frim- 
ming of the ſugar-coppers ; which 
laſt maſt be adminiſtered: ſparingly 
at firſt, for fear of griping and, 
perhaps, killing them. 

Ihe canes, when ripe, are ſqueez« 
ed betwen the iron-caſed rollers of 
wind-mills, or cattle-mills. 'The 
juice thus preſſed out; is boiled firſt 
in a very large copper or cauldron; 
being mixed with a very ſmall quan- 
tity of lime. In default of lime; a 
ſtrong ley of aſhes will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe, and was indeed ori- 
ginally uſed, though the firſt is 
generally thought to have greater 
efficacy. The benefits ariſing from 
either ſubſtance, are probably to 
be attributed, in a great meaſure, 
to their alcaline qualities. The 
ſugar-cane, when ripe, is of all 
plants the ſweeteſt ; there is, how- 
ever, a latent acid ſtill lurking in 
the juice; as is manifeſt, by iu 
turning ſour, if ſuffered to remain 
unboi led any conſiderable time after 
expreſſion. The addition, there- 
fore, of white lime, which the 
planters call zemper, is neceſſary to 
deſtroy, in a great meaſure, 
remaining acid, and to form 3 
neatral ſalt. 

Lime, or the ſtrong ley juſt men- 
tioned, likewiſe ſerves to carry 
all impurities from the liquor- 
When the quantity of /empey is duly 
proportioned, if the liquor is put 


into a glaſs, an immediate ſepara- 
tion 


6 K and 


s E ied wind the 
& ice in the copper or cauldron, 
the impurities in queſtion being no 
nger intimately united with the 
boiling liquor, and being forced 
About with the heat of the ſire, are 
eaſily entangled in a viſcous tough 


' veyed, whilſt of the eonfiſtency of 
' a thick granulated fyrup, into 3 
large braſs cooler, where it ſhoots 
into chryſtals, which are the genuine 
and effential ſalts of the plant; 
' theſe are forwarded by gently ſtir- 
ing the whole maſs, by which 


„ os will follow; the fordes ſettle | fays Hughes, from whom this ge» 
I the bottom; the juice remains | count is chiefly extracted, that o 
„ parent at top. On the other | more than a ſeventh part of the 
» Ward, if there is a deficiency of | whole remains; which diminution 
- Wemper, the ſeparation will be im- is occafioned by the impurities be- 
, i {a and if there is à ſuper- | ing ſcummed off, and the watery 
„ Wioity, there will be no ſeparation | particles evaporated.» '- - | 

, From this laſt ſtage it is con- 
— 
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ſubſtance, naturally in the cane- 

juice, with which they riſe to the 

top of the copper, forming a thick 
h ſcum. 329 


is perfeted after the more groſs 
ſcum is taken off; the remaining 
impurity, as the liquor boils, is 
ſkimmed off from the four or five 
remaining coppers, into which the 
liquor is ſucceflively poured ; each 
of the coppers being gradually leſs, 
as containing a leſs quantity of 
liquor, | 

In its paſſage to the fourth cop- 
per, the, liquor is ſtrained through 
a thick wollen cloth, where it leaves 
all the remaining impurities that 
had eſcaped the " The: «ſug 

After this a light white ſcum is 
taken off; and, when this ceaſes 
to ariſe in any conſiderable quan- 
uty, and the liquor, by long boil- 
ing, becomes more of a ſyrup than 
2 chia liquid, it is then poured in- 
to the firſt tache, and from this to 
a leſſer, till it is conveyed to the 
When it bas here attained 
the due conſiſtence necefiary to be- 
come ſugar, it may be aſſerted, 


| my ſubltance, which is termed mes 
The clarification of the liquor, | laſſes 1 | | 
28 far as is done in the firſt copper, 


means the air 1s admitted to:every 
part, and the particles of ſugar 
diſengage themſelves from the clam- 


; {135,35 1&5 01 IHR 
When it has grained or chryſtal- 
lized, it 15 removed from the cooler 
into pots or moulds, which are 
earthen, and of a pyramidal form, 
containing from eight to thirteen 
gallons. , © 165, 0 
About twenty-four hours after 
the ſugar is potted, the ſmallround 
hole in the bottom of each pot is 
unſtopped, and the-pots put 
earthen jars, contaimng about 
gallons each: into theſe veſſcls, the 
melaſſes drain from the ſugary 
which, in this degree of perfection, 
is called mufeovadoy-and is fit for 
exportation in a month or ſooner. 
From the abovementioned fkim-- 
mings, mixed with a quantity 
water and melaſſes, and fermented, 
is extracted that ſpirituous liquor 
called rum; and from the great 
quantity of oil in the cane«quicey 
which is tranſmitted in abundance 
to the rum, proceeds the excel- 
lency of that ſpirit, compared wit 

| brandy. The latter wanting this! 


oulineſs, 


* 
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_ vilinefs, ſtimulates and lacerates the 
coats of the ftomach ; whereas the 
former, if meliorated by age,” and 
drank moderately, ſerves, by its 
oilineſs, to lubricate and preſerve 
the bo wels. 

The moſt natural, and perhaps 
the only proper method of produc- 
ing canes, is by ſuckers, or with 
the tender tops of old canes. Theſe 
being cut into pieces of about a 
ſoot long, planted in holes of about 
nix inches — and two feet wide, 
and covered with good manure, 
each piece will produce from its 
roots a great number of canes. 
GRAMINIBUS ines, the name 
of a claſs in Haller's natural me- 
thod, conſiſting of plants, which, 
like ruſh, carex, and cy perus, ſeem 


"> e 
nearly allied to the family of g 

graſſes. N 2 . | 

GRAMINIFOLLE; from +; , 
graſs, and folium; a leaf; t n2mg 
of a claſs in Ray's Merhodus Propria 
conſiſting of plants which haw 
leaves like thoſ of the graſſes. his 
exemplified in ſcirpus and cyperyy 

GRUINATLES; from grun | 
crane ; the name of the fourteenth 
order in Linnzus's Fragments of x 
Natural Method; conſiſting of ye. 
ranium, vulgarly called crane's bill, 
| and a few other genera, which the 
author confiders as allied to it in 
their habit and external ſtructure. 

The title was probably derived 
from a genus of Rivinus of the ſane 
name, which Linnzus has added tg 
the genus geranium. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Linnzan Genera. 


A, lar ovanda. 
Awerrhoa. 
| Drojera, © 
Fagonia. 
Geranium, 
Guiacum, 
Linum, 
Oxalis, 
— 2 . 
ri Gul 44, 
Zygephyllum, 


Habit and Structure of the Plants 
of this Order. 


— — 


This order furniſhes both her- 
baceous and woody plants. 
The Roors are ſometimes fi- 
brous, ſometimes tuberous. In ſome 


ſpecies, of wood - ſorrel they are 
BEET 


jointed, 


8 


Engliſh Names. 


Sundew. 


Crane's bill. 
Lignum vitæ, or pockwoed, 
Flax, 4 
Wood-ſorrd, 


Caltrops. 
Bean caper. 


The STews are cylindric. The 
young branches, in ſome, nearly 
iquare. | 

The Bups are of a conic form, 


| and covered with ſcales. 


The Leaves are either ſimple, 3s 
in getanium; or compound, as 18 
lignum vitz and caltrops. In bean 


| coper, they conſiſt of one pair of 
| ine 


0 

„ent or wings only; in lignum 
vitz, from two to five pair; and in 
caltrops, from three to eight, placed 
oppoſite. In fagonia the leaves are 


:me | 
u <oper-ſhaped ; each leaf being com- 
w 2 — lobes or leſſer — 
* The lower leaves of moſt of the 
un geraniums are commonly alternate; 
i de opper ones are oppoſite, one of 
* the two being larger than the 
fa (uber 2 : 

The STIPULZ or ſcales, in the 
” European geraniums, ſurround the 
the Woot talks of the lower leaves, and 
in l with them, In the African 
 Whpccies, all the leaves, both upper 
and lower, have ſupports of the 


ame kind, which are ſometimes 
united at the baſe, ſo as to have 
the appearance of a ſingle ſtipula. 
The ſcales which accompany the 
leaves at the top of the branches of 
the European geraniums, fall off 
very early. Wood - ſorrel bears i 
tulæ on its foot - ſtalk, preciſely at 
the joints. | 

The Flows are hermaphro- 
dite. | 
They proceed from the wings of 


the leaves, either ſingly, as in gui- 


acum, flax, aldrovanda, and fago- 
nia; or in clufters, as in ſome 
ſpecies of geraniom aud wood- 
forrel. 

In fundew they terminate the 
branches in a ſpike: and in bean 
caper, they are produced either 
lingly, or two by two, along the 
branches, without the angles or 
wings of the leaves. | 

The Cal ix or Flowra- cur con- 
liſts either of five diftin leaves, as 
in moſt of the geraniums, fax, and 


* caper-bean ; or of one leaf divided 
- almoſt to the bottom into five parts, 
of © # 18 aldrovanda and ſundew; it 


8 


** 
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generally accompanies the ſeed- bud 
| calix, which is compoſed of five - 


leaves, falls with the petals, and 
the other parts of the flower. 


{| The Perzis arc fhve in number, 


ſpreading, ahd frequently. fungel- 
haped. In the different ſpecies of 
geranium, the figure of the petals 
is different, as is likewiſe their 
number. In aldrovanda, the pe- 
| tals, as well as the calix, are per- 
| manent. 13 

The NecTaziUM in bean-caper 
and quaſſia, conſiſts of a number of, 
{mall leaves or ſcales, which are in- 
ſzrted into the infide of the baſe, of 
the filaments, and ſurround the 
ſeed-bud. Theſe ſcales, in the for- 
mer, are ten in number, one for 
each ſilament: in the latter, they + 
ate hairy, and but five id number. 

The STAMINA are generally ten 
in number, awl ſhaped, erect, and 
of the length of the petals, In 
 averrhoa and geranium they are al- 
ternately long and ſhort. The fla- 
ments in ſome of the geraniums are 
united below; in others, diſtinct. 

In flax, aldrovanda, and fun de, 
there are but five ſtamina; the for- 
mer, however, beſides its five perie& 
ſtamina, has five other bodies re- 
ſembling ſtamina without tops, 
which are placed alternate with the 
former. Nay, in a particular ſpe - 
cies, called /inum Iukjanicum, there 
are ten perfect ſtamina. 

The Ax THEN or tops of the 
ſtamina are generally oblong, aud 
frequently attached to the ſilaments 
by the middle, ſo as to lie and 
ſometimes to veer about apqn them. 
In flax, the antherz are arrow- _ 
| ſhaped. Their number is not con- 


ſlant in the different ſpecies of ge- 
P be: | _ Faniumy 


to its maturity. In fagonia; the + 


6 G R | 
ranium: ſome have ten, ſome ſeven, 
and others five. | 

The Sr zus is either oblong, 
or five cornered, 

The number of /yle: is either one, 
as in bean-caper, quaſſia, and fago- 
nia; or five, as in aldrovanda, wood- 
ſorrel, and flax. In 7zribulus the 
fiyle is wanting. 

The Seep-vesstr is generally 
2 five-cornered capſule, with one, 
three, five, or ten cells, 
rhoa, the ſecd-veſſel is of the apple 
kind, ſhaped like a top, with five 
— and the ſame number of 
cells. Qsaſia and tribulus have 
five different fruits or ſeed - veſſels, 
which, in the former, are egg- 
Maped, and inſerted into a large 
round fleſhy receptacle. In a ſpe- 
cies of tribulus, the ciſtoides of 
Tournefort, the number of fruits 
is ten. 

The Sees are generally equal in 
number to the internal diviſions or 
cells of the ſeed veſſel; one ſeed 
being placed in each cell. In ge- 
ranium, the ſeeds, which are five in 
number, and kidney - ſhaped, are 
commonly wrapped in the proper 
coat or covering, called by Lin- 
næus, arillus, and terminated by a 
ſpiral beard or haulm. In wood- 
ſorrel, the ſeeds are diſperſed with 
an elaſtic ſpring. 

Flax, with reſpect to its virtues 
and uſes in medicine, is bitter, mu- 
cilaginous, purgative, and uſed in 
inflammations, 

Geranium is vulnerary and aſtrin- 
gent. | | 

The leaves of wood- ſorrel, boiled 
in broth, are ſaid to be ſerviceable 
in putrid fevers. 

The leaves of geranium anale are 


marked with a purple circle, like a 


In aber 


colour. 
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| horſe-ſhoe, which reaches from one 
fide of the baſe to the other, and 
correſponds with the border of the 
leaf, When gently rubbed, they 
have a ſcent like ſcalded apples. 
The flowers of geranium trifte are 
marked with dark purple ſpots, and 
ſmell very ſweet after the ſun has 
leſt them; hence the ſpecies is ge- 
nerally known among gardeners by 
the name of 9 crane's 
bill. In general, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that moſt ſpecies of gera- 
nium with tuberous fleſhy roots, 
have their odour augmented in the 
evening, and during the abſence of 
the ſun, | 

Guiacum, or holy-wood, grows 
plentifully both in the Eaſt and 
Welſt-Indies, and is brought to us 
in large long billets or logs, ſome 
of which weigh four or five hundred 
weight. It is about the ſize of a 
common valnut-tree, bearing bark 
which is thick and gummy, and 
eaſily parts from the wood. The 
leaves are winged, and the lobes 
placed oppoſite. The flowers, which 
conſiſt of five petals, are of a beau- 
tiful violet colour, They are ſuc- 
ceeded by a fruit like ſmall cheſ- 
nuts, round, ſolid, and brown; 
within which is contained another 
little fruit or nut, of an orange 
The wood is hard, firm, 
weighty, and marbled with brown, 
red, and black: it is of an acrid 
taſle, Guiacum is the beſt ſort of 
wood for turnery-ware, eſpeciall 
for making mortars, peſtles, row 
ing-pins, and bowls for the bowl- 
ing-green. In medicine, the ſhar- 
| ings or raſpings have been long 
uſed in ptiſans and ſudorific drinks 
for the venereal diſeaſe, The bark 
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and gum of this tree have likewiſe 
| been 
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been uſed with ſucceſs in the cute 
of the ſame diſorder, as well as in 
catarrhs, gouts, rheumatiſms, and 
other diſeaſes proceeding from weak- 
neſs or obſtructions of the viſcera. 
From the ſeeds of common flax is 
expreſſed an oil, which is uſed both 
by phyſicians and painters; from 
the bark or peeling of the ſtalks is 
made linen; and from the rags of 
linen is made paper; ſo that this 
plant is one of the moſt valuable in 
the Whole vegetable kingdom. 
Caltrops, the tribulus of Virgil in 
bis Georgics, bears a fruit that 1s 
armed with ſtrong prickles. Theſe 
are apt to run into the feet of the 
cattle which walk over the ground 
where they are produced. It has 
derived its Engliſh name, from the 
form of the fruit, which reſembles 
thoſe inſtruments of war that were 
caſt in the enemies way to annoy 
their horſes, 
GYMNODISPERMAE, (from 
yp, naked; 35, twice; and 
crigna, a ſeed ;) the name of a divi- 
fion in Hermannus and Boerhaave's 
Methods, conſiſting of plants which 
have two ſeeds that are naked; 
that is, want the pericarpium or 
ſeed-veſſe]. Of this kind are all the 
umbelliferous tribe of plants; ſuch 
as angelica, parſly, hemlock, &c. 
Vide UuszLTATx. 
GYMNOMONOSPERME, 
(from your;, naked; por, one; 
and owrgun, a ſeed). The name 
of a diviſon in Hermannus and 
Boerhaave's Methods, conſiſting of 
plants which have flowers with one 
naked ſeed. Such are all the com- 
pound flowers; each floret, or par- 
tial flower, having a fingle ſeed 


without a covering, or veſſel placed 


under it. Fide Srxcrxzsia & 


& FT 


Courostrus flos, 
In Ray's Methodus propria, is 

diviſion or claſs of the ſame name. 
GYMNOPOLYSPERMEE, (irom 
vue, naked; mauve, many; and 
oTegpa, 2 ſeed). The name of a 
diviſion or claſs in Hermannus and 
Boerhaave's methods, conſiſting of 
plants which have many ſeeds that 
are naked; that is, without any 
pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſel, The 
term is exemplified. in anemone, 
adonis, meadow-rue, virgin's bow- 
er and ranunculus, . 

GY MNOSPERME, (from yvpre; 
naked; and omwya, a ſfcrd). The 
name of a principal divifion in 
Hermannus's Method, conſiſting of 


* % 
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plants whoſe ſeeds are naked; that 


is, want a covering. or ſeed-veſſel, 
oppoſed to angio/perme, which Tee, 

GYMNOSPERMIA, is the name 
of an order, or ſecondary diviſion, 
in the claſs didynamia of Linnzus, 
conſiſting of plants which bave 
four ſtamina, two long and two 
ſhort, and four naked ſeeds. This 
order correſponds to the labiati, or 
lip-flowers, of Tournefort, and the 
verticillatz, or plants that flower 
at the joints, of Ray, and of Lin» 
næus in his Fragments of a Natural 
Method, 25H 


GYMNOTETRASPERME, 


(from yvun;, naked; T670mps;, four 


and orig, a ſeed). The name of | 
a diviſion in Hermannus and Boer- 


haave's methods; conſiſting of ploy = 


which have four naked 
this kind are the rough -- leaved 
plants, as borrage, bugloſs, com- 
frey and lungwort ; and the plants 
which flower at the joints, as mint, 
marjoram, thyme and dead-nettle. 
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both the ſtamina and pointal ; that 


hellebore, 


tains two genera, viz. ſiſyrinchi- 
um, or bermudiana, and ferraria. 
The third order has four ſtamina, 


and piſtia. The Hxth has ten ſta- 


& v 
Nd. 'Asvezxrrouts®&f Vouricit- 
LATE. rr patties 
© GYNANDRIA; (from vn, a 
woman; and 272, a man). The name 
of the twentieth claſs in Linnzus's 
Sexual Syſlem, : conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodice flowers, in 
which the ſtamina are placed upon 
the ſtyle, or, to ſpeak more proper- 
Ty, upon a pillar-ſhaped receptacle, 
reſembling a ſiyle, which riſes in 
the-middle of the flower, and bears 


ann 


is, both the ſuppoſed organs of ge- 
neration. 
The orders in this claſs are ſeven, 
founded each upon the number of 
ſtamina in the plants which com- 
poſe it. The firſt order conſiſts of 
plants which have two ſtamina, 
ſitusted as expreſſed in the claſſic 
character. Such are orchis, baſtard 
bee-fiower, ſatyrium, 
hmodorum, arethoſa, lady's ſlipper 
and vanelloe. Theſe plants, which 
have a particular ſteucture, conſli- 
tute a true natural order in Lin- 
nzus's Fragments, under the name 
of erchidtæ. The genera, which 
were formerly diſtingviſhed by the 
root, Linnzos diſcriminates by the 
nectarium, which is different in 
each genus. 


The ſecond order conhfſts- of | towards one ſide, | as 


plants with three lamina; it con- 


and contains only one genus, wiz. 
nepenthes. The fourth order has 


five lamin9, and contains two ge- 
nera, 'ayenia and paſſion- flower. 
"The fifth order has fix ftamina, 
and contains two genera, birthwort 


H A 
mina, and contains likewiſe tay 
genera, viz. kleinhovia and ſkrew. 
tree. The laſt order contains plants 
which have an indefinite number 
of ſtamina. The genera in this 
order are grewia, cuckow-pint, 
dragons, African arum, pothos, 
and graſs-wrack C 
The flowers of this claſs, ſay; 
Linnzus, have a monftrops appear- 
ance, ariſing, as he imapines, from 
the fiogular and unutual fituation 
of the parts of fructiſication. 


H. 


HABITUALIS charadter. The 
character of plants drawn from 
their port or habit. Vid: CHAN - 
TERES, . 

HABITUS plante. By the an- 
cient botaniſts, the habit of a plant 
was meant to expreſs its port and 
general gn by Linnzus, 

abit is defined to be the agree- 
ment of plants of the fame genus 
or natural order, in the fotlow- 


nn 
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ing circumſtances: the number of 


ſeminal leaves, (placentatio) ; the 
nature and ſorm of the root, 
(radicatio) ; the ſituation of the 
leaves and branches, (ramificatio); 
the twiſting of any of the "parts 
of the 
ſtem and coroila, (intorſio); "the 
origin or conſtruction of the buds, 
(gemmatio) ; the complication of 
folded fate of the leaves within 
the buds, (vernatio) the fituation 
and ſtruQture of the ſtipulæ or ſcales, 
which are placed at the baſe of the 
young feot-ſtalks of the-leaves and 
flowers, (ſtipulatio) ; the nature of 
their armature or offenſive weapons 


and veſſels of ſecretion), ann, 


K | 
T1 glandulatio); their juices, (lac- 
teſcentia); and the manner in which 
the flowers are borne, or ſupported 
on their footſtalks, (infloreſcentia), 
Vide PLACESTATIO, & . | 
HAMUS, a hook; a ſpecies of 
briſtly armour, in which each briſtle 


1 


St. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order, _ - 


H E 5 
In lappula, the hooks are three- 
pointed. 109! e eee 
HEDBR ACER, (from heders, - 
ivy). - The name of the ſorty- HH 
order in Linnæas's Fragments of a. 
Natural Method, confilting of i, 
and a few other genera, which; from 
their general habit and appear 
ſeem nearly allied to it. 
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Berry-bearin 
Wild — 
Ivy. 
Ginſeng. 
Vine, 


Tooth ach- tree. 0 


* 
: 
- 
* 
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by 


form, 


- 


The Buys are of a tonic 
and without ſcales. Bey 
On each ſide of the foot-ftalk of _ 
the leaves of the vine, are placed 
two pretty large STIPULZ or ſcales. 
Along the branches of tooth-ach 
tree are protruded, from the bark, 
a number of prickles which fall aft 
very early, > > a | 4 
From the fide oppoſite to the 
leaves in the vine, proceeds a 
branching tendril, which ſerves to 
faſten the plant in queſtion ' to the 
bodies in its neighbourhood, for the 
purpoſe of ſupport. © r 
The Frowzzs are either herma- 
rodite, as in ivy, vine, berry- 


h 
1 angelica, and ciſſus; male 


nis bowed inwards at the top. Of 
r- W chis kind are the offenſive weapons 
m of burdock and Guinea hen- weed. 
* | | 
N Linnzan Genera, | 
| 2 bi 4 

8 Aralia, — — — 

12 — — — 
„„ — 
„ Parl. n—_ cam 
3 — —— 
9, Zanthoxylum, 9 . 
E- 
Habit end Structure of the Plants 
* of this Order, i 
ne This order furniſhes both her- 
t, WO baceous and ſhrubby plants, moſt 
de of which, particularly ivy and 
ie, have creeping branches, 
's WO which attach themſelves by roots 
he or tendrils, to the bodies in their 
he IF neighbourhood. | 
ls, The Roots are long, with few 
branches. 8 
in Tbesrgus andYouncBrANnCHEs 
ne cylindric. In ſome ſpecies of 
„ WF vine they are ſquare. 
he The Leaves are alternate; ſome- 
"0 IF times fimple, as in ivy and vine; 
of Wl fometimes winged, as in tooth-ach 
ns I tree, in which the ſurface of the 
7 leaves is covered with points. 


The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is 
cyImdrical, and without any fur- 


and ſemale upon different roots, 28 
in ginſeng ; or hertnaphrodite and 


male upon nt roots, as in 
tooth- ach tree. 1 


H E | 
They terminate the branches in 
an umbel or looſe ſpike in ginſeng, 


berry- bearing angelica and ivy; 
and proceed in cluſters from the ſide 
oppoſite to the leaves in the vine 
and ciſſus. In tooth- ach tree they 
are produced along the branches. 
The Cal ix, or proper flower- 
cup, conſiſts of one leaf, divided 
into ſive parts, which are ſmall and 
generally permanent. In eiſſus, 
ivy, tooth-ach tree, and berry- 
bearing angelica, there is an invo- 
lucrum, or cover, conſiſting of many 
leaves, which are permanent, placed 
under each umbel or cluiter of 
flowers. In ginſeng and aralia, 
the calix is placed a the ſeed- 
bud. | 
The Prrals, in this order, are 
| compre five in number; cifſus has 
ur petals, tooth-ach tree none. 
The STamina are in number 
five, awl-ſhaped, ere, and gene- 
rally of the length of the petals. 
Ciſſus has only four ſtamina, which 
are inſerted into the nectarium, a 
2 of border ſurrounding the ſeed- 
bud. 
Ihe Ax TER, or tops of the 
ſtamina, are roundiſh, and ſome- 
times, as in ivy, attached to the 
_ nlaments by the ſides. In tooth- 
ach tree, the filaments are crowned 
with twin antherz; that is, each 
klament is furniſhed with two 
tops. 
The SEID Zu is ſometimes 
round, ſometimes ſhaped like a top 
or pear, and ends in one, two or 
five awl-ſhaped ſtyles, which are 


crowned with a fimple figma or 
ſammit. The flowers vine 
have no ſtyle. 


The SxeD-ves52L is of the berry 


HE ; 
ivy and vine; two, as in ginſeng; 
or five, as in aralia. In tooth-ach 
tree, the ſeedeveſſel is a capſule 
with one cell, and two external 
openings or valves. Aralia has jy 
berry crowned with the remains of 
the calix, which was placed aboye 
the ſeed · bud, 

The Setps are from one to in 
in number, placed either in diſtin 
cells, as in aralia; or diſperſe 
through the pulp, without ay 
partition, as in 1vy-berries, and 
the grapes of the vine. 

he roots of ginſeng, although 
very hot, are eſculent. The Chineſe 
hold the whole plant in great eſti 
mation, and affirm it to be a fore- 
reign remedy for all weakneſſes, 
occaſioned by exceſſive fatigues, 
either of body or of mind. The 
root, which, in ſhape greatly u. 
ſembles that of the mandrake, bs 
comes yellowiſh in drying; and, 
when chewed, diffuſes an agreeable 
| warmth over the whole body. | 
ſhort, it is a kind of panacea a 
univerſal medicine, in China, when 
it is ſaid to be valued at three tins 
its weight in ſilver. 

Wild grapes grow naturally i 
the Weſt Indies, where they ue 
frequently eaten by the Negroes; 
but are chiefly food for birds at 
wild fowl. 

Ivy is highly aſtringent; . 
leaves are frequently applied wit 
ſucceſs to iſſues and inflammatios 
of the ſkin. 
berries has been recommended a 
remedy againſt the plague. I 
gum of ivy is a powerful reſolves 
and diſcutient, and an excellent 

redient in plaifters and ozntmer 


or ſuch purpoſes, 


kind; with one cell, as in ciſſus, 
3 


| Caſpar Bavhin and Tournek 


men v 


A doſe of the full ni 


1 


mention a ſort of ivy that grows in 
many of the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, to which they have given the 
name of poet's ivy, becauſe the 
ancients are ſaid to have made 
crowns of this plant, for adorning 
the brows of their poets. By others 
it is called hedera dionyſias, be- 
cauſe they made uſe of the ſame 
ſort of ivy in their public rejoicings 
and feats in honour of Bacchus. 
The berries are cf a fine gold co- 
four; whence the ſpecies in queſ- 
tion has been termed by others, 
chryſocarpos. | 
Tooth-ach tree, ſometimes call- 
ed pellitory-tree, is ſudorific and 
diuretic, and is frequently em- 
ployed in Canada, to promote 
theſe ſecretions The bark 
is preſcribed for the tooth- 
ach, from whence it derives its 
name, | 
HEPTANDRIA, (from zrra, 
ſeven; and arm, a man). The 
ſeventh claſs in Linnzus's Sexual 
Method, confiſting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, which have 
ſeven ſtamina or male organs. The 
orders are four, derived from the 
number of ſtyles or female organs. 
Horſe-cheſnut and trientalis have 
one ſtyle ; limeum has two; lizard's 
tail three; and ſeptas ſeven. 
HERBA, the herb. By this 
name Linnæus, in his diſtribution 
of the parts of a plant, denominates 
that portion of every vegetable 
which ariſes from the root, and is 
terminated by the fructification; 
it comprehends——1I, The trunk, 
ſtalk, or ſtem. II. The leaves. 
III. Thoſe minute external parts 
called by Linnzus, the fulcra, or 
ſupports of plants. IV. The 


HE 
buds ; or, as they are termed by 
the ſame author, the winter-quar= _ 
ters of the future vegetable. 
HERBACEA p/anta, an ber- 
baceous vegetable; a plant with 
a ſucculent ſtem or ſtalk, which 
dies down to the root every year. 
Of herbaceous plants, thoſe are an- 
nual, which periſh, ſtem, root and 
all, at the end of one year; bien- - 
nial, which ſubſiſt two years by 


| their roots; perennial, which are 


perpetuated by their roots for a 
ſeries of years: a new ſtem being 
produced every ſpring, 
HERMAPHRODITA planta. 
An hermaphrodite plant; that is, 
a plant producing hermaphrodite 
flowers only. Vide infra. . 
HERMAPHRODITUS fos; 
a flower ſo termed by the Sexualiſts, 
which contains both the aithere 
and /igma, the pretended organs 
of generation, within the ſame 
calix and petals. Of this kind are 
the flowers of all the claſſes in Lin- 
næus's Sexual Method, except the 
claſſes nonæcia and dietia; in the 
former of which, male and female 
flowers are produced on the ſame 
root; in the latter, on diſtia@ plants 
from the ſame ſeed. In the claſs 


 folygamia, there are always herma- 


phrodite flowers mixed with male 
or female, or both, either on the 
ſame or diſtinct roots. f 

In the plantain-tree, the flowers 
are all hermaphrodite ; in ſome, 
however, the anthere, or male or- 
gan, in others, the /igma, or female 
organ, proves abortive. The flow» 
ers, in the former caſe, are ſtiled 
female hermaphrodites ; in the lat- 
ter, male hermaphrodites, 


Hermaphrodites are as frequent 
74 | in 


1 
* in the vegetable, as they are rare 


and unaſual in the animal king- 


HESPERIDEZ (from the He- 
ſperides, Whoſe orchards are ſaid 


Linnzan Getera. 


CarzophyHas, popes — 

Eugenia. 

Myrtus, — — — 
p « Philadelphus, — — 
P fidium 7 — — — 


this O,. 4er. 


exer· green. 
The bark of the ſtalks is lender, 
and comes off in chin plates. 
The Lxgaves are generally oppo- 
fite, and covered with ſmall tranſ. 
parent points. In ſome 
particularly the myrtle and guaya- 
va, the leaves are placed oppoſite 
at the bottom of the ſtalks, and 
alternate above. 
The Buds are of a conic form. 
In the mock orange, they are al- 
molt ſpherical, and covered with 
" Ncales, or rather with leaves, which 
by their minuteneſs reſemble ſcales. 
'They are concealed in the cavity 


which is formed by the foot-llalk , 
of each leaf at its origin — la the 


8 myitle and guayava are obſerved 
ewo ſmall points in the form of 
fiifule or (cales. 

The Frowezs are generally her- 


maphrodite. In a ſpecies of myrtle, 


5 are male and female upon 
-»Giferent roots. | 


to have produced golden apples). 


The plants of this order are of 
the ſhrub and tree kind, and moſtly | ſeed-bud, and accompanies it to its 


| 


$4 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of 


genera, 


| 


ö 


a 2 1 | 
Golden or precious fruit, Th, 
name of the nineteenth order i, 
Linnzvs's Fragments of a Natur; 
Method, conſiſting of the five fil 
lowing gentra- | 


E Ag lib Names, 
Clove-tree. 


Myrtle, and all-ſpice, or pimento, 
Mock orange, or ſyringa. 
Guayava or bay-plumb. 


They proceed from the wing 
of the leaves, either ſingly, or i 
cluſters, like ivy-berries. 

The CaLix is placed above the 


maturity, 

The PeTaLs are three, four cr 
hve in number, and ſtand upon the 
brims of the tube of the calix, 

The- STAMINA are upwards of 
twenty, nearly equal, and attached 
in ſeveral rows to the middle of the 
tobe of the calix. 

The SEED Bud is large, oblong, 
and placed below the receptacle of 
the flower, The le is fingle, 
awl-ſhaped, of the length of the 
ſtamina, and terminated with 
hingle ſigma or ſummit, 

The Sr VESSEL in guayan 
and myrtle, is a berry ; furniſhed 
with one ccll in the former ; with 
three in the latter. In mock orange 
the ſeed-veſſe] is a capſule with 
four cells; in engenia, it is of the 
nature of a cheiry, and contains 4 
ſtone. 

'The SzzDs are numerous, ſmall 
and oblong, in mock orange and 
guayava. Myrtle - berries — 


. HU E. ö 
three ſingle, kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, | 
one in each cell. 

The leaves and fruits of theſe 
plants are aſtringent. The berries 
are eſculent. A decoction of the 
roots of guayava, is employed with 
ſucceſs in dyſenteries: a bath of | 
a decoction of the leaves, is ſaid to 
cure the itch and other cutaneous 
eruptions. ma 15 

Guayava or guava is diſtinguiſn- 
ed from the colour of the pulp, into 
two ſpecies, the white and the red; 
and from the figure of the fruit, 
into the round, and the pear- faſhi- 
oned or perfumed guava. 
latter has a thicker rind, and a 
more delicate taſle than the other. 
Either ſpecies, if careſally cultivat- 
ed, and in a good ſoil, will grow | 


i ſo ſhould be avoided 


The | 


to ahout eighteen feet in 1 


The bark is very ſmooth, and of | 


| by H 7 E : 
ſame quality with the pomegratiates 
y 


all who are 

ſubje& to be coftive,  - . © 
The ſeeds are ſo hard as not to 
be aſſected by the fermentation in 
the flomachs of animals; ſo that 
when voided with the excrements, 
they take root, germinate and p. X 
duce thriving trees. Whole mea- 
dows in the Weſt Indies, are cover- 
ed with guavas, which have been 

propagated in this manner. 
The buds of guava, beiled with 
barley and liquorice, produre an 
excellent ptiſan for diatrhozas, and 


even the bloody-flux, When not too 


inveterate. The wood of the tree, 
employed as fuel, makes'a Hvely, 
ardent, laſting fire. (7% 

The leaves and flowers of com- 
mon upright myrtle have an aftrin- 
gent quality, and ate uſed for 


reddiſh grey. The leaves are about cleanfing the kin, contracting the 


three inches long, ſharp-pornted, | fleſh, and flrengthening the 


ard have a prominent rib in the 
middle. The flowers conſiſt of 
five petals, which are white, and 
ſurround a great many ſhort ſtami- 
na, tipped with pale yellow tops. 
The fruit is about the bigneſs of 
a large tennis-ball; the rind or 
ſkin generally of a ruſſet, ſtained 
with red ; the top 1s adorned, like 
the apple and pear, with a crown 
conſiſting of the remains of the 
calix. The pulp within the thick 
rind is of an agreeable flavour, and 
interſperſed with a number of ſmall 
white ſeeds, The rind of the gua- 
va, when flewed, is eaten with 
milk, and preferred to any other 
Rewed fruit, From the ſame part 
1s made marmalade ; and from the 
whole ſruit is prepared the fineſt 
jelly in the world. The fruit is 


very altriogent, and nearly of the 


res. 
From the flowers and young tops 
is drawn a 9gUillilled water, "that 
is deterſive, allringent, coſmetic, 
and uſed in gargles. A decoltibn 
of the flowers and leaves is applied 
in fomentations.. The berries hive 
a binding deterſive quality, and the 
chemical oil obtained from them is 
excellent for the hair, and uſed in 
pomatums, and moſt other exterhal 
beautifers of the face and ſkin. A; 
an internal medicine, theſe berries 
have little merit: they enter; how. 
ever, into the compoſition of ſeve- 
ral of the ſtrengthening plaiſters. 

The common clove, a native of 
the Molucca iſlands, is the unripe 
ſrait of the caryophyllus aromati- 
cus of Tourneſort and Linnzus. 
The ripe fruit, the mother cloves, 
or antophilli of the ſhops, is ſel- 
dom ſeen, It is a ſecret among 


ſome, 


and look much better, though they 
are, in effect, much worſe, than 
| before ſuch management. 
\ fable of the other trees bending to 
_ the roy al clove, mentioned by Po- 
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authors. It is a round fruit, with 


name of a/-/pice., The tree which 


oH:;E 


. Tome, who deal largely in cloves, | 


to keep them in a cellar or other 
damp place, where they will ſwell 
and encreaſe conſiderably in weight, 


The 


met and Lemery, is too abſurd to 
bear any animadverſions. The in- 
habitants of the iſland of Miffia in 
the Eaſt Indies, where the roy a! 
clove grows, ſtring the fruit and 
make beads of it, which they wear 
about their necks, on account of 
the fragrancy of the ſmell. 

Cloves, before they bave attained 
maturity, are of a delightful colour. 
Some authors relate, that they are 
13 poſſeſſed of ſuch an at- 
traftive ſpungy quality, as fre- 

gently io drain, with facility, any 
Iiquids that ffand near them; fo 


that, unlefs the maſter of the ſhip, | 


which conveys them from the 
iſlands, is very careful to keep 
them at a convenicnt diſtance from 
his liquors, a quantity of them 
will, in tao days time, exhauſt and 
dry up a hogſhead of wine or 
Water. 
imento, all ſpice, or Jamaica 
„is the dried unripe fruit of 

the piper odoratum lamaicenſe of 
Ray, the myrtus pimento of Lin- 
nzus ; the bay-berry tree of ſome 


a duſkiſh, hard, rough, umbilicated 
rind, containing withia it iwo black 
kernels, of an aromatic fmell and 
taſle, approaching - a of cloves, 

partaking, in ſome degree, of 
* IJ taſte of all 2 other 
ſpices, whence it has obtained the 


H E 


produces it, riſes to the heigh 
thirty or forty feet; and in 
rich ſoil, will grow even to 
height of an hundred feet, Th 
leaves are like thoſe of the bay, hy 
of a much ſtronger aromatic ſmell. 
the flowers flard in bunches, wy 
are of a greeniſh colour; theſe + 
fence day by the fruit, which t% 
Negroes gather before it is rip 
and dry in the ſun; in drying, 
it becomes wrinkled and brown, 
though formerly ſmooth and preen, 
The tree grows naturally in hij 
places, in the north part of |; 
maica. 

At Chriſtmas, they uſually adon 
| their churches, in the Well Indie 
with ſmall boughs of pimento; x 
the churches in England are decke 
with holly and ivy at that acre 
ſeaſon. 

All. ſpice is an excellent arons 
tic; it fortifies the heart and fs 
mach, diſſipates wind, promote 
urice and womens —_— 20h 
mates the blood and ſp'rits, and 
removes all manner of oùhſtrucliom 
Thus it is cordial, cephalic, aper- 
ent, hyſteric, ſtomachjc and ca- 
minative. The oil of pimens, 
which is procured by diſtillation, 
inks in water like oil of cloves. 


— 


ie, hx; and ſeres, a door). The 
name of a claſs in Camellus“s Me. 
thod, conſiſling of plants, wh 
ſeed-veſſel is furniſhed with 1 
| incloſures, ex ernal openings a 
valves. Vide VALIVVUIA. 

It is exemplified in caſſada, 2c 
Iypha, and baflard ricinus. 

HEXAGYNIA (from i, 6x 
and yu, a woman). The name 6 
an order or ſecondary diviben ; 


| the Linnæan Syſtem, conſiſting © 
plans 


HEXAFORA pericarpia (ai 


 matb tb tbh hk 


H E 
plants which, beſides their claſſic 
character, have their flowers fur- 
niſhed with fix les or female 
organs. It is only to be found in 
the nioth and thirteenth claſſes of 
the Sexusl Method. 
HEXANDRIA (from E, fix; 
and ame, a man). The name of the 
fixth claſs in Linnæus's Sexual Me- 
thod, conſiſting of plants with her 
maphrodite flowers, which are fur- 
niſhed with fix ſtamina or male 
organs, that are of an equal length. 
This numerous claſs of plauts is 
divided into five orders or ſections, 
from the number (f the fiyles or 
female organs. Narciſſus, ſnow- 
drop, aloe, yucca, lilly, crown 
imperial, aſphodel, ſpider-wort, 
flower-of-a-day, tulip, Jion's leaf, 
dog's tooth violet, ſuperb lilly, 
hyacinth, and ſeveral others, have 
one ſtyle or female organ: rice, 


10 ve lezia and atraphaxis, have two; 
0tes 

8 dock, ſtar- flower, and medeola, 
's three; guinea hen-weed, four; 


and water plantain, five. 


Lift of the Genera 


31 

on 1 
be 
le- ; 
* Lianæan Genera. 
c 
0 Anabaſis, — — 

| Anacardium, — — 
2 Atr aphax 14. 

Baſella , > + — — 
1 Beta, — — 
4 Blit um, — — — 
7 Zucida. | 
of Calligonum. 
n Callitricbe. 


H © 

The claſs hexandria is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the claſs rerradynamia 
of the ſame author, by the propor- 


tion of the ſtamina, which, in the 


former, are of an equal length ; in 
the latter, unequal; four ſtamina 
being long, and two ſhort. 
-— HHEXAPETALI. The name of 
two claſſes, or primary diviſions, in 
Rivinus's Method, conſiſting” of 


plants with ſix petals, which are 
either of a regular, or irregular 


| 


4 


form. © 


ſcar of a feed in the place where it 
was faſtened within the fruit. It is 


nut, and heart - ſeed. | 
 — HIRSUTIES. Via P 
"TIA. - 

HOLERACEZ (from bolus, pot- 
herbs). The name of the twelfth 
order in Linnzus's Fragments of 
a Natural Method, conſiſting of 


UBESCENe 


- 


„ 


| 


| 


ie, 


plants which are uſed for the table, 
and enter into the ceconomy- of do- 


meſtic affairs. 
contained in this Order. 


Wor WES 7 


Hermaphrodite Plants, 


Engliſh Names, 


Berry bearing glaſs- wort. 
Acajou, or caſhew- nut. 


Malabar night-ſhade, 
Beet. 


Blite, or irayberry ſpinach. . 


Canpberſra. 


HILUM, the external mark or 


conſpicuous in the bean, bladder- 
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” Petiveria, + 8 "PI 

 -Polehremem, $54 
3 Polygonum, " NOBEL "CM. 
3 <4 OY, a — : — — 
it E2 - % 
1 es. F . 
1 "4 4 Sal/ola, | — hw — 
= of inn. 
icrasia. 
= „ C3. 1 

A 

$. 8 | 

Ari. 

= Begonia. 

= GCeratccarfus- x 

1 nes, — . 


= Gabis 7 Strafure of the Plants" 
_— - of this Order. 

i - This very numerous order of | 
plants contains trees, ſhrubs, and 
perentiral and annual herbs ; ſome 
of the woody vegetables, as the bay, 
caſhew-tree, and atraphaxis, retain 


— Tg, * * 8 Rs. 


4 2 "2 
* 


Kuot- graſs, biltort. 


Mangrove, kandel of the 150 


Malz, F 13, Andreg ynous and. Polyzamont Plants. 


| ſrequently -ſpindle - ſhaped ; © from 


"HJ 


- * 
= 5 


E i Names. 


3 or wild orach. 


Tickſeed, {ag 

Kava wank 

Mountain kaot - graſs, whitlow. 
graſs. 


Bay, cinnamon, camphire, fall; 
fras, and benzamis- tee. 


Guinea-hen- weed. 
Rhubarb. 


Dock. 
Jointed glaſs-wort, or ſalt- won. 
Glaſs-wort. | 


oO N . 


Orach. 


The tupelo- tree. 
* 


* 
* 
£ 


long and 


4 


The Roors are very 


the kaots of the ſlems and branches 
of ſuch plants as creep on the 
ground, or float in the water, pro- 
ceed fibrous and branching roots. 


— 


q 2 en, leaves during the „inter. 
= | 


The Sreus and Farm + branches 
are cylindric. In Malabar — 


H 


{rom left to right, in the direction 
of the apparent diurnal motion of 
te ſun. In the greateſt part of 
the aquatic plavrs of this order, the 
galks are hollow within. In ſome 
ſpecies of polygonum, the branches 
being ſtript of their leaves, appear 

to be terminated in a ſpine or 

thorn. | WEE, 

The Buys are of a conic form, 

and naked; that is, not accom- 

panied with ſcales. 

The Le AVIS are generally 
imple, alternate, entire, and at- 

tached to the branches by a cylin- 

dric foot-flalk, which is ſometimes 

very long, as in the tupelo- tree, but 

generally very ſhort. —The leaves 

of glaſswort are ſhort, awl-ſhaped, 
fleſty, and terminated with ſpines, 

In jointed glaſs-wort, the [eaves ap- 

dear to be nothing elſe than ſmall. 
appendages of the articulations or 
dints of the branches, — In moun- 
in knot-graſs the leaves are placed 

ppoſite; and in polycnemum, they 
re oppoſite at the bottom, and al- 

ernate at top. — Some plants of this 
prder have two STIPULE or ſcales, 

nich are attached to the branches, 
ear the origin of the foot ſtalk of 
ach leaf. Thoſe of mangrove are 

ery large, ſurround the extremity 

pf the branches, and envelop the 

young leaves, which in unfolding, 

puth off the Hipulæ that are placed 

above them. | 

In many plants, as the biſtorts, 

bubarb, dock, and atraphaxis, in- 

lead of fipulæ, each leaf bears 

n its foot-tialk a membranaceous 

heath, which is cylindric, fre- 

paeatly fringed on the margin, and 

erced or penetrated by the ſtem. 

0 ſome ſpecies of polygonum, the 


Ns, 


vide, they climb and are twiſted | 'vaging'or ſheath in queſtion; c 


preſent work. 


are ſmall, white, and cut into fie 


— py 
«ay a 
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tinues a long time after the fall g = 
the lea res. din 
The Frowegs in plants of trhes 
firſt ſection atè hermaphrodite; in 


thoſe of the ſecond, male and fer © 208 
male upon the ſame roat, as in 
axyris; male and, female upon 
different roots, as in ſpiuach her?“ 
ma phrodite and male on the fame 
root, as in begonia; hermaphrod its 
and female on the ſame rot, as i 72 
orach ; hermaphrodite and male n 
different roots, as in the tupelo—- 
trees r 26:44 5 BREE 
In tick- ſeed, aud ſome ſpecĩes ß 
wild. orach, which belong to the 3 
firſt ſection, there are female flowers 55 I 
mixed with the hermaphrodite upon 
the ſame plant. „ 
Many of the hermaphrodite flow. - 
ers of the caſhe w- nut prove barre. 
The flowers proceed either ſiu- 
gly, or in greater numbers, from 
the angles of the leaves; or ter- 
minate the branches in ſpikes 
umbels, or panicles. | , 
| Theſe are the only ſtriking and 
eſſential characters of this numerous 
collection of plants: for as they do 
not ſo properly conſtitute one nas! ⁶ 
tural order, as an aſſemblage of 
many, a deſcription of the parts 
fructiſication would dead as to a f 
parate diſcuſſion of each 5, 
which'is foreign to the defign of the 


The caſhew- nut, or acajou;. i 
native of both the Indies. It is a 4 
low, wide-ſpreading tree; and fel-! ©”; 
dom exceeds twenty feet ĩa heiphry* 
the branches are crooked, ſtrag- 
gling, and covered with oval deayes,! - 
reſembling” thoſe of the iy, 
Engliſh dwarf apple. The fo 


9 
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ts or diviſions. Theſe are 
ſucceeded by the fruit, which is ge- 
nerally of a yellow colour, as large 
as an orange, of a conical form, 


with the lefler end towards the ftalk 


on which it grows. At the greateſt 
end, or outſide top of this fruit, 
ſometimes called the cherry, grows 
the tone commonly ſtiled the nut, 

uite bare, in the exact ſhape of a 


p or hare's kidney, about an 


inch long, containing within it a 

white kernel, of a fine taſte, 
which is roaſted and eaten. The in- 
fide of the fruit or cherry is very 
ſtringy, and full of rough, aſtrin- 
gent, but pleaſant juice, which in 
America is frequently uſed, like 
that lemons with us, in making 

nch. 


aſu - colour, and very ſmooth. Un- 
der this outer rind is another which 
covers the kernel; between them 
is 2 thick black inflammable oil, 
which is very cauſtic. 

When the Wett-India young la- 
dies fancy themſelves too much 
tanned by the ſcorching rays of the 
ſun, they gently ſcrape off the thin 
outfide ſkin of the ſtone, and then 
yub their faces all over with the 
ſtone. Theſe immediately ſwell, 
and grow black ; and the ſkin being 
thus poiſoned, will, in the ſpace of 
five. or fix days, come entirely off 
the face in large flakes, ſo that they 
cannot appear in public under a 
full fortnight; by which time the 
new kin looks as fair as that of a 
young child. | 
The negroes in Braſil cure them- 
ſelves effettuaily of diſorders in the 
ſtomach, by eating of the yellow 
fruit of the acajou; the juice of 
which- being acid, cuts the thick 


| 


The outer ſhell of the nut is of an 


tough humour which obſtruQed the 


malabar night-ſhade, is drawn 2 


| 


throughout the year. From u 
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free circulation of the blood; and 
thus removes the complaint. This 
cure, however, is not voluntary; 
for their maſters, the Portugueſe, 
deny them any other ſuſtenance; 
and letting them looſe to the wood, 
where the caſhew-nuts grow in 
great abundance, leave it in their 
option to periſh by famine, or 
ſuſtain themſelves with what Na. 
ture has provided them.—-lt is this 
neceſſity which leads them to the 


fruit of the acajou, of which they Pig 
are not fond; and after continuing pigh 
the uſe of it for ſome days, they e-. 
turn to their maſters perfectly te- 
covered from their indiſpoſition, and . 
endued with ſtrength to perfor iſ 
their cuſtomary labour. mal] 
The milky juice of the caſhey- pe 


tree will ſtain linen of a deep 
black, which cannot be waſhed out 
again, | 

From the berries of climbing 


beautiful — colour. The juiceof 
theſe berries is ſaid to be uſed fr 
{taining of callicoes in India. The 
ſtalks and leaves of the plant are 
thick, ſtrong, and ſucculent. 
Moſt of the ſpecies of wild orach 
have an aromatic fœtid ſmell, 4 
ſpecies which grows near the coal 
of the Mediterranean is uſed by the 
Egyptians in ſallads, on account of 
its faltiſh aromatic taſte, which i 
agreeable. From the ſame plant 
kelp is made in other countries. 
Mangroves, the mangles of Plu 
mier, are often forty or fifty tel 
bigh: they grow only in water, 
on the banks of rivers, where lt 
tide flows up twice a day. I 
preſerve the verdure of their leave 


PI 
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hich hang down to the water, and 
netrate into the earth. In this po- 
tion they reſemble ſo many ar- 
ades, from five io ten feet high, 
kich ſerve to ſupport the body of 
he tree, and even to advance it 
jaily into the bed of the water. 
Theſe arcades are fo cloſely inter- 

ited one with another, that they 
rm a kind of natural and tranſ- 
arent terrace, raiſed with ſuch ſo- 
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the dity over the water, that one 
hey right walk upon them, were it 
ung Wc that the branches are too much 
"oY zcumbered with leaves, The moſt 
1 atural way of propagating theſe 
200 es, is to ſuffer the ſeveral ſlender 
orm ll laments which iſſue from the 
nain branches, to take root in the 
*. arth, The moſt common method, 
Aver, is that of laying the ſmall 
ener branches in baſkets of mould 
ng r earth, till they have taken root. 
OY The deſcription juſt given, per- 
e of Nins chiefly to a particular ſpecies 
* pf mangrove, termed by the Weſt- 
The Madians, black mangles, on account 
f the brown duſky colour of the 
00d. The bark is very brown, 
a> Nnooth, pliant when green, and 
4 ally uſed in the Weſt-India 
fs lands for tanning of leather. Be- 
de. this bark lies a cuticle, or ſkin, 
nech is lighter, thinner, and more 
eder. The wood is nearly of the 
lan me colour as the bark; hard, 
Want, and very heavy. It is fre- 
pu- Neatly uſed for fuel, for which 
pole it is ſaid to be remarkably 


proper: the fires which are made of 
dis wood, being both clearer, more 
rdent and durable than thoſe made 
WW! any other materials whatever.— 


WF optible, never iplinters, is eaſily 


weſt branches iſſue long roots, | 


he wood is compact, almoſt incor-- 


— ._—_— 
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worked, and, were it not for its enor- © 
mous weight, would be commo- 
diouſly employed in almoſt all kinds 
of work, as it poſſeſſes every pro- 
perty of good timber, —To the 
roots and branches of mangroves _ 
that are immerſed in the water, 
oyſters frequently attach themſelves ; 
ſo that wherever this curious plant 
is found growing on the —— 
oyſter-filung is very eaſy; as in 
ſuch caſes, theſe ſhell-kiſh may be 
literally ſaid to be gathered upon 
trees. 4 

The red mangles, or mangrove, 
grows on the ſca-ſhore, and at the 
mouth of large rivers, but does not 
advance, like the former, into the 
water. It generally riſes to the 


height of twenty or thirty feet, with 


crooked, knotty branches, which 
proceed from all parts of the trunk. 
The bark is ſlender, of a brown” 
colour, and, when young, is ſmooth, 
and adheres very cloſely to the 
wood ; but when old, appears quite” 
cracked, and is eaſily detached from 
it. Under this bark is a fin as - 
thick as parchment, red, and ad- 
hering cloſely to the wood, from 
which it cannot be detached till the * 
tree is felled and dry. "The wood is 
hard, compact, heavy, of a 

red, with a very fine grain. The 
pich or heart of the wood being cut 
into ſmall pieces, and boiled in 


water, imparts a very beautiful red 
to the liquid, which communicates 


the ſame colour to wool] and linen. . 
The great weight. and hardneſs 'of 
the wood prevents it from being ge- 
nerally uſed, From the fruit of this 


tree, which, when ripe, is of a vi- 


olet colour, and reſembles ſome 
grapes in taſte, is prepated aa 
greeable liquor,- muck eſteemed by 


[] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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iſlands. 

White mangle, ſo termed from 
the colour of its wood, grows like 
the two former, upon the banks of 
riyers, but is ſeldom found near the 

ſea, The bark is grey; the wood, 
8s we have ſaid, white, and, when 
green, ſupple; but drics as ſoon as 
cut down, and becomes very light 
and briitle, This ſpecies is gene- 
rally called rope-mangrove, from 
the uſe to which the bark is applied 
by the inhabitants of the Well- 
Indies. This bark, which, by rea- 
ſon.of the great abondance of ſap, 
is cably detached, whey, green, from 
the wood, 15 beaten or bruiſed 
betwixt two ſtones, until the hard 
and wocdy part is totally ſeparated 
from that which is ſaft and tender. 
This laſt, which is the true cor- 


ſubilance, is twiſted into ropes | 


2 
of all ſizes, which are exceedingly 
firong, and not apt to tot in the 
water. oY 
The aſhes of the plaſsworts and 
jointed r are uſed in mak - 
ing of glaſs and foap. 
„True rhubarb is the root of the 
rleum palnatum of Linnzus. The 


leaves are hand ſhaped and pointed. 


The purgative quality of the root is 
tao well knowa to be enlarged on 
in this place. 

A ſpecies of rhubarb, called by 
the Arabians, ribes, grows naturally 
oo mount Libanus, and other moun- 
tainous parts of Syria, The ſurface 
of the leaves is covered with warts 
or rough  protuberances, The 
monks in thoſe paits are ſaid to 
 Jub6Rt principally upon this plant. 

The ct or 25 pear - 
tree, 2a native of the Weſt-ilndia 


ande, fo called ſrom its fruit, 


3 


« 


1 


the inhabitants of the - Caribbee | 


. — * 
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which in form and thickneſs . 
embles a pear, is the /aurys 
of Linnæus. The pulpy or 5 


| part of the fruit is of a pale preg, 


with little or no <onſiltence whey 
ripe, and melts in the mouth like 
marrow, which it greatly reſemble, 
in taſte.— The fkin is ſmooth and 


thin, but of a flrong tovgh ſub. 
; ance, and of a beautiful green co- 
' tour, which does not become yelloy 
till the fruit is perfectly ripe, —The 
| fruit, by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, may 


— — 


be eaten out of the ſurroundie 
lein with a tea-ſpoon, like jelly and 
marmalade. Ir is frequently ſerved 
up in the Vieit-Indies, on a plate, 
with ſugar, roſe - water, and orange- 
flowers; moſt commonly, however, 
it 1s mixed with fugar, and the 
juice of limes, which tender it ex- 
tremely pa atable, 

'The unripe fruit too is frequently 


| plucked and eaten in thin flices, 


— 


with pepper and falt. In this ſtage, 
the taſte of the avocato greatly te 
ſembles that of artichokes. Eren 
preparation of this fruit is eſteemed 


highly nouriſhing 3 as it warms, ex 


hilaiates, and fortifies the ſtomach, 
— lc is particularly recommended ia 
dy ſenteties. 

In the middle of the pulpy pan 
of the fruit lies the nut or feed, 
which is very large, almoſt round, 
of a pale ruſſet colour, a little 
wrinkled, contains no kernel within 
it, and whoſe degree of hardnels 
does not exceed that of a cheſaut 
diveſted of its Kin. This nut, 
about an hour. after it is ſeparated 
from the fruit, ſplits of itſelf ints 
two or three pieces. If committed 
to the ground in this ſtate, no Vee 


e e ſues, becauſe the em- 
b 


ye of the ſecd is broken; fo that 
| ſuch 
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ſuch as would propagate theſe 

ats from ſeed muſt ſow the nuts 
the moment they are taken out of 
the pulp; in which caſe they will 
begia to germinate in eight or ten 
days after. 

The bark and wood of this tree, 
which riſes to a conſiderable height, 
are of a greyiſh colour. The leaves 
are long, pointed, of a ſubſtance 
like leather, and of a beautiful 
green colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced in large knots or cluſters, at 
the extremities of the branches, and 
conſiſt each of ſix petals diſpoſed in 
the form of a ſtar, and of a dirty 
white, or yellow colour, with an 
agreeable odour, which diffuſes it- 
ſelf to a conſiderable diſtance. The 
tree begins to bear fruit two years 
and a half, or at, moit three years 
after being planted; and, like moſt 
of the trees in warm climates, bears 
twice a year. 

The — of the avigato pear- 
tree are ſaid to be uſed with ſucceſs 
in ptiſans againſt the venereal diſ- 
— An infuſion of them in wa- 
ter, drank in the morning faſting, 
is ſtrongly recommended for diſlodg- 
ing coagulated blood in the ſto- 
mach, produced by a fall, or a ſe- 
rere ſtroke on that important en- 
trail. The wild boars in the Eaſt- 
Indies,” ſays Labat, eat greedily 
of the mammees and avigato pears, 
which give their fleſh a luſcious and 
moſt agreeable ſavour.” 

The wood of the /aurus borbonia, 
or red bay of Carolina, is much 
eſteemed, being of a very fine grain; 
ſo is frequently made into cabinets, 
and other ornamental furniture. It 
dyes a beautiful black colour. 

Camphire-tree, the laurus cam 


þhorg of Linnæus, grows naturally 
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in Japan, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
other parts of India. The ſub- 
ſtance called camphjre is got oy 
diſtilling the roots of the tree wit 

water, in an alembic, with a head 
made of twiſled and plaited firaw 3 
all the humidity evaporates through 
the head, and the camphire ſticks 
to it, In this ſtate it is of a greyiſh 


colour; but after being refined by 


ſublimation, in a ſand-heat, it be- 
comes white and tranſparent, —— 
Taken inwardly, camphire is cor- 
dial, ſudorific, and anodyne; uſed 
externally, it is a powerful diſcu- 


tient, —The ancients believed it an 


enemy to generation; which proves 
to be a miſtake. | Hors 
The tree which prodoces the gum 
or ſubſtance called benjamin, is the 
laurus benzcin of Linnæus. The 
leaves are like thoſe of the citron 
and lemon- trees, only ſmaller, and 
leſs lucid or ſhining, —Benjamin 
promotes expectoration; and is of 
great force and prevalence in the 
aſthma, and lingering phthiſical 
coughs. It is likewiſe endued,” 
ſays Lemery, with a virtue to pro- 
voke urine and perſpiration.“ 
Saſſafras- tree, the laurus /afſafras 
of Linnæus, grows naturally in 
many parts of North America, par- 
ticularly Florida, where there are 
whole foreſts of it. It has a very 
ſtrait trunk, which riſes about ten 
feet high, The branches on its top 
are covered with green leaves, like 
thoſe of the fig-tree, 'which the in- 
habitants efteem an excellent vul- 
nerary, when bruiſed. The bark is 
reddiſh, thick, and rough, and more 
fragrant than the wood, When the 
wood 1s cut or raſped for uſe, the 
ſmell is ſo ſtrong that it occaſioas 


| the head-ach in thoſe that work 


Q - * upon 
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off, 
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u pon it; as it likewiſe does io thoſe 
that uſe it, which has much leſſened 

its credit. —Uied in infuſion, like 

tea, the wood is a powerful anti- 

{corbutic. la Carolina, a decoc- 

tion of the wood and leaves has been 

adminiftered with ſucceſs in inter- 

mitting fevers. 


Cinnamon-tree, the laurus cinna- 


auc mum of Linnæus, is a native of 
the iſland of Ceylon in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The leaves have three beau- 


tiful nerves, which run through | 


the diſk or ſurface, and diſappear 
towards the t The tree has three 
/barks or rinds: the firſt and ſecond 
are only uſed; the third, and inner- 


moſt, which incloſe: the body of 


the tree, is never touched ; not, as 


ſome have pretended, becauſe it is 
of no value; but becauſe an inci- 


ſion in it kills the tree. After three 
years time, the two extreme barks 
are renewed, and fit to be pulled 
When the Dutch, ſay ſome 
"authors, who ingroſs the whole 
trade of this and the other ſpiceries, 
are apprehenſive of abating the va- 


lue of cinnamon, by ſendiog heme 


too great abundance, and thereby 
putting the European markets, they 

ay it on an heap, and burn as much 
of it as they imagine uſeleſs for 
their ſervice; which ſpicy mountain 
ſends out its fragrant exhalations for 
many leagues into the ſea; fo that 
of theſe coaſts it may be truly af- 
frmed, in the beautiful language of 
Milton, that 


% Pleas'd with the grateful ſmell, 
old Ocean ſmiles.” 


The Dutch, nor remarkable for ho- 
nelly in any of their dealings, are. 
particularly fraudulent in conduct- 


— 


| 


| 


fave themſelves the trouble of dig 
ping it out of the earth, they go 


* 


— 
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ing the ſpice trade: for they fre. 


: a pa 
quently extract a quantity of 0 
eſſence, or ſpirits, from the — 5 
namon and cloves; and then con- Bur 


fidently expoſe them for choice nn. M 1 
tainted commodities: hence we 
often meet with feveral ſpicerie:, 
cinnamon in particular, that ax 
very dry and inſipid, almoſt devoid 
of ſmell and taſte, and pillaged of 
their oil and eſſential ſubſtance. 
The fruit of the cinnamon-tree 
yields, by coction and expreſſion, 
an otly ſubſlance, of which candles 
are made for people of the fir 
rank: and from the neck of the 
root is drawn a fine kind of cam- 
phire, of a ſpicy, aromatic ſmell, 
very rarely to be met with in 
Europe. | 

In Siberia,” ſays Gmelin, “ they 
eat for ordinary food, the root of 
ſpecies of biftort, termed by ſome 
botaniſts, biflorta montana mint; 
and by Haller, bi/lor1a foliis ad wan 
ner ve. The natives call it nus; 
and ſo indolent are they, that, 10 


in ſpring and pill the holes of 
the La en they find 
flled with theſe roots.” 
HOMOIODIPERIANTHZ, the 
name of a claſs or divifion in Wa 
chendorfius's Natural Method, cos- f thi 


ſiting of plants whoſe ſeeds are cos · Naſan 
tained in a veſſel; and the ſtamins Nhat 
and petals are equal to the diviſos Wool, 
of the calix. It is exemplified ia 
pimpernel, night- ſhade, and plas - N aſpbe 
tain. mon 
HOROLOGIUM Vl. i erri 
Viait ix. the 
HY BER NACULUM, istein 
quarters; defined by Linnæus io Vconj; 


a parigebore 


1 

„ part of the plant which defends 
il, W che embryo-herb from injuries, dur- 
og the ſeverities of winter. Via 
. Butpus & GeMMa. 
n- HYBRIDA Planta, a monſtrous 
we uation of two different ſpecies 
tr, Jof plants, analogous to a mule: a- 
we © mong animals. The ſeeds of hy- 
— brid plants will not propagate. 
* I. 
on, 
es ICOSANDRIA, from #2004, twen- 
init Wy, and amg, a man or huſband; the 
the ¶ name of the twelfth claſs in Lin- 
m- aæus's Sexual Method, conſiſting of 
ell, plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 

in which are furniſhed with twenty or 

more ſtamina, that are inſerted into 

bey Wthe inner ſide of the calix or petals. 
of « WBy this laſt circumſtance, and not 
ome che number of ſtamina, is the claſs 
wr; Wo queſtion diſtingyiſhed from that 
ran immediately following it, termed 
ta; Nahhandria, in which the number of 
» 0 Wamina is frequently the ſame with 
dig What of the plants of the claſs ico- 
' © Wardria; but they are inſerted, not 


to the calix or petals, but in- 
> the receptacle of the flower. 
This nice and minute diftinc- 


, the ſion requires the ſtricteſt attention, 
Wi Pecauſe of the very different nature 
con- pf the plants of theſe two claſſes, 


(co/andria furniſhes the pulpy fruits 
at are moſt eſteemed ; ſuch as 
pples, pears, pomegranates, med- 
urs, ice-berries, gooſeberries, 
ſpberries, ſtrawberries, currants, 
'monds, peaches, plums, apricots, 
herries, and guavas. The plants 
the claſs poljandria are moſſly 
1onous: ſuch; for infance, are 
Weonte, columbine, lark ſpur, hel- 
bore, virgin's bower, peony, ber b- 
2 


** 
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chriſtopher, burning thorny plant, 


and ſome others. | 
Beſides the characters juſt men- 
| tioned, the plants of the claſs ico- 
Jandria have a hollow flower. cup, 
compoſed of one leaf, to the inner 
ſide of which the petals are faſtened 
by their claws, a 20 


1 | The orders in this claſs are ive ; 


and are founded upon the number 
of the ſtyles, or female organs. 
| Mock-orange, myrtle, almond, 
and plumb-trees, have one female 
organ; wild ſervice has two; ſers 
vice and ſeſuvium, three; medlar, 
apple, fig-marigold and ſpiræa, five; 
roſe, raſpberry, ſtrawberry, herb - 
bennet, and cinquefoil, an- inde- 
finite number, _ 3811 
IMPERFECTUS Flat. Vid A- 
PETALUS. | | 
IMPLETIO. Vd Plus Flat. 
INCOMPLETAZA, the name of 
the ninth claſs in Royen's Natural 
Method, and the ſixteenth in Lin- 
næus's Methodus Calycina; conſiſt- 


ing of plants whoſe flowers want 
either the calix or petals. 


INcOMPLETUS Fles, Vide A. 
PETALUS. | C'S, 
INFLORESCENTIA, a mode ef 


flowering ;- the manner in which 
flowers are ſupported on their foot- 
ſtalks. | 
The various modes in which 

flowers are joined to the plant, by 
the pedunculus or ſootſtalk, are ex - 
preſſed by the following terms: 

VERTICILLUS. 

SPICAs | 

CORYMBUS. 

CAarilTULUM., 

Fasciculus. 

Trytsvs, 

RaceMus. :: 


PaxNICULA. 
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Each of theſe terms is explained 
in its proper place. 

We may here obſerve, that the 
various modes of flowering juſt 
mentioned, are equally applicable 
to thoſe flowers which proceed from 
the angle formed by the leaves and 
branches, as do moſt flowers; and 
to ſuch as terminate the ſtem and 
branches. In the former caſe, 
flowers are termed axillares; that 
1s, proceeding from the arm-pit of 
the leaf: in the latter, terminales, 
that is, terminating the branch. 

Some terms reſpecting inflore- 
ſcence, will be explained under the 


. article PrvuxcuLvs, which ſee. 


- Infloreſcence affords an excellent 
cbaraQteriſtic mark in diſtin 7uiſhing 
the ſpecies of plants: but is never, 
according to Linnzus, to be em- 

loyed as a generic difference. 

any eminent botaniſts, however, 
among whom are Ray, Rivinus, 
Knaut, and Kramer, have employed 
it in diſcriminating the genera. 
 INTORSIO, a term cf habit, re- 
ſpecting the flexion or bending of 
any of the parts of a piant towards 
one fide. 


T wining Stems. 


In hops, honeyſuckle, dioſcorea, 
black bryony, hippocratea, and 
moon-ſeed, the ſtalks twine to the 
left; in kidney-bean, convolvulus, 
Virginian filk, quamoclit, and 
ſparge, they bend towards the 
right. 


Twwining Claſpers, or 7. endrils. 


Theſe wind to the right, and 
back again: of this kind are the 


* 


water. 
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tendrils of moſt of the pea· bloom oy 
leguminous tribe of plants. 
Twiſted Flowers. 

In ſwallow-wort, oleander, peri. 
winkle, Virginian filk, and tape Cer 
lia, the petals bend to the left; in L 
pedicularis, to the right. | Hig 

The pointal in cucubalus, and MW My: 
viſcous campion, is twiſted to the MW Pot! 
left; as is the ſeed-bud in ſcrew. Pre 
tree, and ſpiræa ulmaria. Rup 

The ſpikes of flowers in clayto. W Zn 
nia, and ſome ſpecies of rouph- 
leaved plants, are ſpirally twiſted ; W Hat 
in poppy, martagon lilly, puinez- 
hen weed, and Jizard's tail, they 
are bowed or crooked. T 

In oats, the beard which ter- aquz 
minates the huſk, is twiſted like 2 l and 
rope: the proper coat of the feeds T 
of ſome ſpecies of geranium, ha 21 T 
youu tail of the ſame kind. This Ia it 
pecies of contorſion being affected N leave 
by the moiſture or dryneſs of the at- Wing 
moſphere, is termed by Linnzus, Wheat 
intorfio hygrometica. this | 

To the different ſpecies of in- Wof th 
torfion may be added the appear WW Ti 
ance of the petals in the European erna 
ſpecies of violet, oriental bugle, Wroun; 
baſil, and a ſpecies of ſatyrium, in Werne: 
which the upper lip of the corals FWat its 
looks towards the ground; and the Wubi; 
under lip towards heaven. This Fthat 
appearance is termed by Linnzus, ge 
re/upinatio. cat, 

INUNDATA Loca, a term ef la 
ſoil. the f 


INUNDATE, the name of the 
fifteenth order in Linnzus's Frag: 
ments of a Natural Method; con 
fiſting of plants which grow in 


Li 


NI 


Lift of Genera contained in this Order. 


Linnæan Genera. 


Ceratepſyllum. 
Elatine. 
Higpuris. 
Myriophyllum, 
Patamogeton, 
Proſerpinaca. 
Ruppia. 


Zamichellia, 


Habit and Structure of the Plants 
of this Order. 


The plants of this order are 


aquatic, of low ſtature, herbaceous, | 


and moſtly perennial. 

The Roors are fibrous. 

The Screw is generally wanting. 
In its place are an aſſemblage of 
leaves, which, rapping or enfold- 
ing each other mutually, form a 
ſheath ; and, from the middle of 
this ſheath is produced the foot- ſtalk 
of the flower. 

The Leaves are ſometimes al- 
ternate, ſometimes placed in whirls 
round the ſtem. In a great many 
genera, the foot-ſtalk is extended 
at its origin into a membranaceous 


I N. 


s ww O93: 


Engliſh Names, 


Water milfoil, 
Pondweed, _ 


Triple-headed pondweed. 


the leaves forms no ſheath of this, 
kind, The leaves of an aquatic 
plant of Madagaſcar, which Adan- 
ſon affirms to be nearly allied to 
pondweed, are pierced through like 
a ſieve in different places round the 
ribs, ' 
Few, if any, of theſe plants are 
covered with down or hair. | 
The FLowers are hermaphro-, 
dite in pondweed, proſerpinaca, 
elatine, hippuris and ruppia; male 
and ſemale on the ſame root in the 
reſt. Adanſon pretends, with Wat 
foundation I know not, that the; 
flowers in ruppia are likewiſe male 
and female upon the ſame ſpike. _ 
The diſpoſition of the flowers in 
this order ſerving frequently of- it- 


ſubſtance, which forms a ſheath, 
that is cleft through the whole 
cogth, on the fide oppoſite to the 
ical, ? 

ln ſome ſpecies of pondweed 
the ſheath in queſtion is exactlu 
ike that of the graſſes, being ter- 
ninated at the top, like the plants 

that natural family, with a 
iembranaceons triangular crown. 
a water milfoil, ceratophyllum, 


ſelf to diſtinguiſh the genera, de- 
ſerves particular attention. 

I. The flowers in water-milfoil, 
ceratophyllum, proſerpinaca, ela- 
tine and hippuris, proceed fingly + 
from the wings of the leaves, Thoſe . 
of the lower leaves of water-milfoil 
are female; thoſe of the upper, 
male, | | ) 

II. Triple headed pondweed has 
two flowers in the ſame wing ; one 


anc proſerpinaca, the fooi-ſtalk of | 


male, and the other female; - | 
III. 


1 N 

III. The flowers in pondweed 
and ruppia are diſpoſed in ſpikes in 
the wings of the leaves. 
ſays Adanſon, male flowers are ar- 
ranged on one ſide of the ſpike, 
and female flowers on the other. 

The Flow - cvy is either want 
ing, as in hippuris and zannichel- 
lia; or conſiſts of three, tour or five 
divifions or leaves, which accom- 
pany the ſeed- bud to its maturity. 

The PeTaLs zre generally want- 
ing. Flatine has four petals, 
that are egg-ſhaped, blunt, and 
ſpreading, Pondweed has a like 
number. 

The STauixa are in number 
from one to fixteen and upwards. 
The filaments, in ſome genera, are 
ſo ſhort, that they ſeem wanting. 
The antherz or tops are ſhort, 
and generally marked with four 
longitudinal furrows. In ruppia, 
the antherz have one cell, and 
open at top. 

The Seezp-pups are in number 
from one to ſour, The ſtyle is fre- 
quently wanting.— In proſerpi- 
naca, the ſeed-bud is placed below 
the receptacle of the flowers, 

The Szrp-vrssetr is univerſally 
wanting, except in el/atine, which 
has a dry capſule, with four exter- 
nal openings, and the ſame number 
of cells. 

The Sys are generally four in 
number In ceratophyllum, the 
fruit is a nut or flone, which is 
egg ſhaped, pointed, and contains 
a fing le cell. 

IN VOLUCRUM, (from inwolws, 
to roll or Wrap up) a ſpecies of 
calix reſtricted by Linnæus to um- 
belliſerous flowers. | 

It is placed below the common 

receptacle, which in theſe flowers 


In rappia, 


IN: 

is a number of foot-ftalks, that pro- 
ceed from the ſame point or centre, 
and riſe to the ſame height, Each 
foot-ſtalk is terminated with an um- 
bel hmilar in its form and ſtructure 
to the large umbel, and generally 
furniſhed like it, with an involy. 
crum or cover. When a calix of 
this kind is placed under the lon 
or univerſal umbel, it is ſtiled an 
univerſal] cover; when under the 
partial or ſmaller umbel, a partial 
cover. Hide UuBeLLa Gf Un. 
BELLATUS FLOS. 

Umbelliferous flowers, beſides 


| the two covers already mentioned, 


have generally a proper periaq- 
| thium or flower-cup, under each of 
the florets or leſſer flowers, of which 
the umbel is compoſed. 

The partial ;nwolucrum, or cover 
of an umbelliferous flower, is ſome- 
times termed involucellum, that is, 
leſſer cover, 

The univerſal cover is either of 
one leaf, as in coriander and cara- 
way ; of three, as in angelica; of 
four, as in baſtard ſtone parſley; 
of five, as in Macedonian parſley; 
of ſeven, as in lovage; or of many, 
as in laſerwort and water drop- 
wort, 

The partial cover conſiſts either 
of two leaves, as in artedia; of 
five, as in hare*s ear; or of many, 25 
in biſhop's weed and fennel giant, 

In ſanicle, the univerſal, in con- 
ander, the partial cover, goes but 
half way round the receptacle 
formed by the foot-ſtalks or rays oſ 
the umbel. 

Thapſia, parſnep, alexanders, 
dill, burnet-ſaxifrage, and herd 
gerard, want both the univerſal and 
partial cover; ſhepherd's needle, 
| chervil, maſterwort and ſeſeli, ar 
furniſhed 


| L X 
0- Wfarniſhed with the partial, but want 
re, Wl the univerſal cover. | 
ch IRREGULARIS os, an irregu- 
n- lar flower; wanting uniformity ; 


ire the term is generally applied to the 


ly Wl petals, and is ſynonimous to the 
u. axomalus of Tournefort, and the 
of ferne, of Jungius and Chriſtian 
'er Knaut. | 
an Examples of flowers with irregu- 
he lar petals, are exhibited in the 
ial pea· bloom or leguminous tribe of 
u- MW plants, the lip-flowers, violet, aco- 
nite, Jark-ſpur, and ſome others. 
les IRREGULARES. The name of 
d, Na diviſton in Rivinus's Method, con- 
n- WF fiſting of plants which have jirregu- 
of lar flowers. Jide ſupra. 
ch ISOSTEMONES (from cg. e- 
qual, and ſtamen). The name of 
rer a claſs in Haller's Natural Method, 
c- Wl confiſting of plants whoſe ſtamina 
n, or male organs of. generation are 
equal in number to the petals, 
of W Such are pimpertel, campanula, 
a. night-ſhade, bryony, borraye, apo- 
of Wcynum, and the umbelliferous 
/ ; I flowers. 
Y; Moſt of Linnzvs's claſs pertandria 
„, belong to this diviſion of Haller. 


p- JULIFER A, trees bearing flow- } 


en in catkins. The name of a 
claſs in Hermannus's Sy ſtem, cor- 
reſponding to the anentaceæ of Boer- 
haave and /T ournefort. Vide AukE N- 
TACER and AMENTACEUS flos, 


JULUS, Catkin. Yide Aurn- 
TUM, 


L. 


a flower conſiſting of one irregular 
petal, whoſe diviſions reſemble two 
ups, The- lip-flowers conſlitute a 


| 


LABIATUS flor, a lip-flower; 


| 


| 


N 


L * &:! 
claſs in Tournefort's Method, by 


the name of /abiati, and are the 
didynamia gymnojpermia of Linnæus, 


and the verticillatæ of Ray; b 


2 


which name, likewiſe, they are di-. 


ſtinguiſned in Linnzus's Fragments 
of a Natural Method. ide Ver- 
TICILLAT#« | 


Mint, thyme, marjoram, baulm, 


dead nettle, and hyflop, furniſh ex- 


amples of the term in queſtion. - 


Lip-flowers make part of the gria- 


ning or gaping flowers of Linuæus. 


Vide COROLLA RINGENS. 


LACINLE, the ſegments or di- 


viſions of the calix, petals,” and 


pcintal. 


LACINIATUS e. Vide Mur- 


TLFIDU8 flos. 


LACTESCENTIA, (from lac, 
milk). A term of habit; reſpect- 


ing the juices or liquors, of what- 


ever colour, which flow out of, 


plants, when any injury is done 
them. | 
The colour of the juices in queſ- 


tion 15 either 


White, as in burning thorny | 


plant, poppy, ſwallow. wort, apocy- 
num, cynanchum, campanula, car- 
dinal flower, ſheep-ſcabious, maple, 
ſumach, milk-parſley, a ſpecies of 
melon-thiſtle, ſow-thiftle, dande- 


lion, hawk-weed, nipple-wort, and 


the other compound flowers with 


flat, or tongue-ſhaped tlorets ; the 


JSemifis/culofi of Tournefort; the flores 


ligulati of Linnæus. 

Yellow, as in celandine, bocconia, 
and puccoon. pf, 

Red, as in bloody dock. 

Mott lacteſcent plants ate poiſon- 
ous, except thoſe with compound 


flowers, which are generally of an 


innocent quality. 
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Of the poiſonous lacteſcent plants 


the moſt remarkable are ſumach, 


agaric, maple, burning thorny 
plant, caſſada, celandine, puccoon, 
prickly poppy, and the plants of 
the natural order contortæ, as ſwal- 
low-wort, apocynum, cynanchum, 
and cerbera. 

The bell-ſhaped flowers are part- 
Iy noxious, as cardinal flower ; part- 
ly innocent, as campanula. 

Among the laQteſcent plants with 
compound flowers that are inno- 
cent in their quality, may be men- 
tioned dandeſion, picris, hyoſeris, 
wild lettuce, gum- ſuccory, hawk- 
weed, baſtard hawkweed, hypo- 
cheœris, goat's beard, and moſt ſpe- 
cies of lettuce: I ſay moſt ſpecies, 
becauſe the prickly ſpecies of that 


genus are of a very virulent and 
Honous nature. 


LACTESCENTES. The name 
of a claſs in Moriſon's Method, 
conſiſling of plants with compound 
flowers, which abound with a white 
milky liquor. Such are the ſemi- 
flaſculoſi of Tournefort, juſt men- 
tioned. YFide ſupra, 

LAMINA, a plate; the upper 
ſpreading part of a flower conſiſting 
of more than one petal. - Vide 
Corolla. 

LANA, wool ; a ſpecies of pu- 
heſcence, down or velvet, which 
ſerves, according to Linnzus, as 
a veil, to ſcreen the leaves and 
branches which are covered with it, 
from the extremities of heat 

The appearance in queſtion is 
very - conſpicuous in horehound, 
mullein, Rachys, ſage and iron-wort 


of canary, woolly thiſtle, and ſome | 


ethers, 


— — 
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or external openings, incloſing x 
number of ſeeds that are faflened 
along one ſuture only, In this lat 
circumſtance, the ſeed - veſſel in 
queſtion differs from that termed by 
botaniſts //igua, in which the in. 
cloſed ſeeds are faltened alternately 
to both the ſutures or joining of 
the valves. Vide S1L1Qua. 

The ſeed- veſſel of all the pez. 
bloom or butterfy-ſhaped flowers, 
the diadelphia of Linnzus, is of the 
pod kind. Such, for inſtance, is 
the ſeed veſſel of the pea, vetch, 
lupine and broom. Vide Papiti- 
ONACE ZE. | 

LEGUMINOSZ (from /:gumen, 
a pod). The name of a claſs in 
Moriſon, Hermannus, Boerhaave, 
Ray, and Royen, conſiſting of 
plants, whoſe ſeeds are incloſed in 
a legumen or pod. The term cor- 
reſ 5 to the papilionacei of Tour- 
nefort and Pontedera, and the dia- 
delphia of Linnæus in his Sexual 
Syitem. 

LIBER, the inner bark or rind 
of plants. For a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the bark, and the other in- 
ternal organized parts of vegeta- 
bles, the reader is referred to the 
article STRUCTURA VEGETABILIS, 

LIGNUM, the wood. Fid 
STRUCTURA VEGETABILIS. 

LIGULATUS fat, (from /igula, 
a ſtrap or fillet) a ſpecies of com- 
pound flower, ſo termed by Lins 
nzus; all the florets, or partial 
flowers, of which are flat or tongue- 
ſhaped, and expanded towards the 
outer fide. 

Of this kind are dandelion, fow- 
thiſtle, lettuce, ſuccory, nipple- 


LEGUMEN, a pod; a ſpecies | 


wort, hawkweed, goat's beard, 


ſcorzonera, 


of ſeed veſſel, which has two valves 
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ſcorronera, picris and ſome others, 
The flowers in queſtion correſpond 
to the ſemiflaſculai of Tournefort; 
the lingulati of Pontedera; the pla- 
ra of Boerbaave and Ray ; the 
cichoracei and acanacee of Cæſalpi- 
nas; andthe ladleſcentes of Moriſon. 
Theſe plants generally abound 
with a milky juice, which is of an 
innocent quality. 
LILIACEI, (from /i/ium, a lilly) 


The name of the ninth claſs in 


Tournefort's Method, confifting of 
plants, whoſe flowers reſemble thoſe 
of the lilly, being generally com- 


roſed of fix regular petals; ſome- | 


times, however, of three, or even 
of one that is deeply divided into 
fix parts. The ſceds of the lihi- 
aceous flowers are generally con- 
tained within a capſule having 
three cells, — Aſphodel, lily-aſpho- 


del, hyacinth, grape - hyacinth, - 


meadow ſaffron, bulbocodium, cro- 
cus, narcifſus, iris, corn-flag, aloe, 
Adam's needle, Indian flowering 
reed, ginger, blood flower, flower- 
of-a-day, ſpiderwort, lilly, ſquill, 
crown imperial, tulip, dog's tooth 
violet, ſuperb lilly, ſtar of Bethle- 
hem, aphyllanthes, leek, 
garlick, amaryllis, ſnow-drop, and 
bermudizna, are the liliaceous flow- 
ers of Tournefort. 
LILIACEZ is likewiſe the name 
of an order in the former editions 
of Linnæus's Fragments of a Na- 
tural Method, conſiſting of only 


four genera: viz, the lilly, tulip, 


dog's-tooth violet, and crown im- 
perial; which, in the later editions, 
are arranged with ſeveral] other 
genera, under an order diſtinguiſh- 
ed, ſomewhat improperly, by the 
name of coronariz, Hide Coro- 
NARIZE, 


L O 
LILIA. The name of the ſecond 
claſs in Royen's Natural Method, 
correſponding to the liliaceous 
flowers of Tournefort, and the cor. 


* 


nariæ of Linnæu˖s. 

LIMBUS, the upper expanded” 
part of a flower conlifting of only 
one pet:1: oppoſed to the tube, 
which is the loweſt part. 

The limb is either bell-ſhap- 
ed, funnel- ſhaped, falver- ſhaped, 
wheet. ſhaped, or gaping. ' Via 


CoROLLA. | 
LINGULATUS flor. Vit Li- 
GULATUY FLOa oy 8 EP 


in Pontedera's Syſtem, conſiſting of 
compound flowers, with flat tongue- 
ſhaped petals. It correſponds to the 
ſemifſeſculoſi of Tournefort, the pla- 
nipetalæ of Ray, and the comet 
lioulati of Linnæus, and is exem-" 
plified in dandelion and endive. 
Vide SEMIFLOSCULOS1, &c. 9 
"LOCULAMENTA and LO-- 
CU LI, cells or pockets. The in- 
ternal diviſtons of a capſule, or 
other dry ſeed-veſlel, ſo termed. 
Vide CaP5ULa. 8 
Theſe cells contain or incloſe tbe 
ſeeds, and are either one in num 
ber, as in primroſe and gentian; 
two, as in hen-bane, tobacco and 
thorn- apple; three, as in lilly, hy- 
acinth, aloe, and Adam's needle 3 
four, as in ſpindle-tree, penza and 
blæria; five, as in winter-green and 
rue; fix, as in aſarabacca and 
birthwort ; eight, as in a ſpecies of 
flax, called radiola; ten, as in mot# 
ſpecies of flax; many, as in water - 


hlly. $1222 
The term Locvrvs is alſo ſome. 
times uſed to expreſs the minute 


diviſions in ſome ſpecies of anthere, 
| - which 


-LinGuLaT1, the name of a'claſs' 
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which contain the fice impalpable 


powder, ſuppoſed by the Sexualilts 
to be the principal agent in the 
generation of plants. 

LOCUSTA, Ray's term for the 
haſky calix of the graſſes. Glama 
is now ſubltituted in its place. ide 
GLUMA- | 


 Linnzan Genera. 

Aena zther ay — — — 
Bauhinia, — — — 
CA ſalpi na, — — 
Caſa, — — — — 
Cerci, — — — 
Gleditfea, Ein 9 3 
Gu ila ndin Aa, — ——— 
Haæmatoasylan,— —:— 
Hymenaa, — ——— — 
Parkin/onia. 

Poinci aud, —— — 
— 2 — 


This order, in its general ap- 
xearance, ſo ncarly reſembles the 
pea · bloom or butterfly-ſhaped flow- 
ers, that, to avoid repetitions, we 
ſhall only, in this place, mention 
the few circumftances in which the 
two orders differ. 

I. In all the plants of this order, 
Except. milk-wort, the filaments of 
the ſtamina are diſtinct. 7 

II. The flower is not ſhaped like 
a butter- fly, but is leſs irregular, 
and ſrequently conſiſts of but one 
petal. 
The LzAvzs are either ſimple, 
as in judas - tree; or winged, as in 
the greater number. 


| 


1 


l 
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' LOMENTACEL, (from lomes. 


tum, a colour uſed. by pannters), 
The name of the thirty-third order 
in Linnæus's Fragments of a Na. 
tural Method, confiſting of the fol. 
lowing genera, many of which fur. 
niſh beautiful tinctures that are 
much uſed in dying. 


Engliſh Names. 


Baſtard flower-fence. 

Mountain-ebony. 

Braſiletto. 

Wild ſena. 

Carob tree, or St. John's bread. 

Judas tree. 

Honey-locuſt, or | triple - thorned 
acacia. 

Bonduc, or nickar-tree, 

Logwood. 

Locult-tree or courbaril. 

Senſitive plant, acacia, &c. 


Barbadoes flower-fence, or Spaniſh 
carnation. 
Milkwort. 


The Sgens are generally marked 
with a circular furrow on both ſur- 
faces. | 

The plants of this natural order, 
like thoſe of the leguminous tribe, 
are generally mucilaginous. From 
the inner bark of the greater num- 
ber exſudes, either naturally or by 
inciſion, a mucilaginous liquor, 
which, in acacia and courbaril, dries 
upon the plant, and becomes a 
gummy ſubſtance, 

Braſiletto, or Braſil- wood, is much 
uſed by the dyers. The tree, ſrom 
which it is cut, is very thick and 
large, and has long branches that 
bear a vall quantity of liitle roundiſh 

leaves, 
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leaves, of a fine ſhining green. 
The bark is reddiſh and thorny. 
The heart of the wood only is uſed; 
it is ſaid to have the ſame virtue 
with red ſanders, but is little uſed 
jo medicine. Boiled in water with 
a little allum, Braſil-wood will 
frike a red dye into eggs that are 
boiled along with it; it is alſo uſed 
for colouring althea roots to clean 
the teeth. The raſpings of Braſil- 
wood, infuſed in vinegar with a 
little gum arabick and allum, pro- 
duce a beautiful blood-red tinctute, 
which ſerves either for ink, or for 
dying of ſkins, book- covers and the 
like. The ſame raſpings, infuſed 
in water, ſerve for dying of wool, 
which will not turn purple, nor 
eaſily ſuffer decay. 


The caſſia fiſlula tree, the fruĩt of 


which is an approved medicine, 
grows naturally in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, as well as in Egypt, 
and ſeveral parts of Aſia, Its 
height, when full grown, often 
exceeds thirty or forty feet, The 
bark, eſpecially upon the trunk, is 
very much furrowed and cracked; 


the wood 15 white, and ſoſt; the tree 
generally branches pretty near the 


top, and bears ſeveral middle-fized 
ſharp-pointed green leaves. 'The 
flowers are produced in cluſters, 
and conſiſt each of five petals, 
which are of à yellow colour and 
agreeabje ſmell, and are ſucceeded 
by blackiſh pods, from ten. to 
twenty inches long, and. about 
three quarters of an inch diameter, 
having a ſeam running the whole 
length on the one ſide; and another 
leſs viſible on the other. The ex- 
cellence of caſſia is generally eſti- 
mated by the length, thickneſs and 


veight of the pods which contain 


it, 


6 Q | 
The inſide js divided into a great. 
many cells, ſeparated from each 
other, by thin brittle plates or 


pulp; between theſe partitions are 
placed the ſeeds, which are ſmall, 
flat and ſmooth. The pulp is the 
part which is uſed in medieine. Ie 
gently looſens the belly, and gjeas _ 
the excrements without occaſtoning 
gripes. {£488 WIG 
M. Labat relates that the caſſia 


oy 


as comfits, and ſent to Europe, 
where they were adminiſtered as * 
gentle and agreeable purgative. 
The pods ſo preſerved, were ga- 
thered when extremely tender, and 
about two or three inches only in 
length; ſo that pod, pulp and all, 
were equally uſed, and equally 
elteemed. The flowers were pre- 
ſerved in like manner, and pre- 
ſcribed with ſucceſs in ſimilar diſ- 
orders, ' on .- - S 
Caſta fiſtula is thus prepared in 
Egypt. The pods are collected be- 
fore they are quite ripe, and car- 
ried into a, very cloſe. room, in 
which has been previouſſiy prepated 
a bed of palm leaves and ſtraw, ſix 
inches thick. On this they lay the 
pods in a heap; the door is then 
cloſely ſbut ; and the next day they 
ſprinkle water on the heap, which: 
is repeated the day fallowing: In 
this manner they lie heaped for- 
forty days, till they become black; 
others dig a hole in the ground to 
put them in; but this method is 
greatly inferior to the forme... 
It is to the Arabians we owe the 
knowledge of the medicine in queſ. 
tion; the Greeks aud Romans be- 


ing entirely unacquainted with it. 
The Alexandrian caſſia is the beit x 
what 


titions covered with a: black ſweet 


pods uſed formerly to be preſerved 
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what we prineipally uſe, however, 


is the American, on account of the 
ſcarcity of the former. The Brazil 
caſſia is aſtringent while green, 
but purges twice as ſtrongly as any 


other kind hen ripe. The chief | 


excellence of caſa is, that it is a 
proper purge in all inflammatory 
caſes, which cannot be aftirmed of 
any other known cathartic. 

Sena of the ſhops is the leaf of 
the caſa /ena of Linnzus. The 
ſheyb which produces it, is about a 
ſoot high, and grows naturally in 
Egypt, and ſeveral parts of the 
Levant. \ The fineſt ſena is that 
from Alexandria, called by the 
Turks palte, which pays a conſi - 
derable tribute to the Grand Sig nor. 
This ſort bears narrow leaves, of a 
moderate ſize, lancet ſhaped, yel- 
lowiſh, and of a ſtrong, ſweet, fra- 

ant ſmell. 41 
The Tripoli ſena, which is 
green, comes next in virtue to 
the Alexandrian, but is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by its little ſmell. 

The leaf of the beſt ſena,” ſays 
Lemery, is the molt famous and 
common purge againſt ſerous hu- 


mours and melancholy, which it 


diſcharges ſrom the head, ſtomach, 
lungs, liver, ſpleen, womb and 
joints. It gripes, however, ſome- 
times, by reaſon of the ſharp 
humours' from the body, that join 
with it, and upon which it acts. 
It is corrected with cinnamon, 
cloves, galangal and ginger.” 
The flowers of the Canadian 
ies of judas tree, commonly 
called red · bud tree, are frequently 
put into ſallads by the inhabitants 
ot chat country. The French too 
ſometimes pickle them; but they 
Hare littic flavour. £5.54 
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The wood of the common judas. 
tree, called by the Portugueſe, the 
tree of love, is very beautifully 
veined with black and green, and 
admits of an exceeding fine polith, 

The roots of moringa, a ſpecies 
of bonduc, are ſcraped when young, 
and uſed by the inhabitants of the 
iſland of Ceylon, and Malabar 
coaſt, where the tree naturally 
grows, as thoſe of horſe-raddifh 
are in Europe. The wood dyes a 
beautiful blue colour, 


grows naturelly in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, at Honduras, and other 
parts of the Spaniſh- Weſt-[ndies, 
it is much eſteemed among the 
dyers, and hatters, for the fine 
purple and black. colours which it 
produces. Pomet and Lemery have 
confounded this tree, with that 
which produces the pimento or all- 


ſpice. The latter is the myrtos 
pimento of Linnzus. Fide Ht 
SPERIDEZE. 


The ſpecies of acacia which pro- 
duces gum-arabic, frankincenſe, 
and the /uccus acaciæ, is the mime/a 
nilotica of Linnæus, and not the mi- 
moſa ſenegal, as was long imagined, 

The gum is gathered in val 
quantities from the trees growing 


Mount Sinai, whence they bring 
the frankincenſe, called by the 
dealers in drugs in Egypt, gum 
thus, from Thor or Thor, the name 
of a harbour in the North Bay of 
the Red-Sea, near Mount Sinai; 
thereby diitinguiſhing it from the 
gum-arabic, which is brought from 
Suez, another port of the Red-Sca, 
not far from Cairo. | 
Beſides the diflerent places from 


| which theſe gums are brought, they 
difier 


. Logwcod, or Campeachy- wood, 


in Arabia Petræa, at the foot of 
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differ alſo in ſome other particulars, 
Frankincenſe is pellueid, of a white 
colour, brittle, and eaſily pulveriz- 
ed; gum-arabic is leſs pellucid, 
and of a brown or dirty yellow co- 
lour. 4 

Succus acaciz is an inſpiſſate 

juice, obtained by expreſſion from 
the pods of the ſame ſpecies of 
acacia, which produces the two 
valuable ſubſtances already men- 
toned. It is generally expreſſed 
before the fruit is ripe, and is 
black without, and reddiſh or yel- 
lowiſh within. 
Gum Senega or Senegal, is pro- 
doced from a tree which grows 
plentifully in ſeveral parts of Africa, 
particularly in Guinea and Negro- 
land, whence it 1s brought by the 
blacks, who carry it on their back, 
or on camels, in panniers made of 
palm leaves, to Senegal, and from 
this laſt place it is tranſported to 
the ſeveral parts of Europe, It is 
generally brought to us in large 
pieces; and, what is commonly 
fold for gum- arabic, is nothing elſe 
than gum ſenega broken into ſmall 
pieces. 

The gum in queſtion is peQoral,, 
moiſtening and refreſhing ; gives 
conſiſtence to the humours, when 
they become too ſerous; cures 
rheums, and is reckoned ſpecific in 
dyſentaries, "the piles, and other 
hæmorrhages. It is, however, prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of vari- 
ous ſtuffs, and of ſeveral dying 
materials, that a large quantity of 
it is conſumed, and its chief uſe 
and excellence conſiſts. 

The Senſitive and Humble plants 
are arranged by Linnæus under the 
ſame genus with the acacias. Theſe 
we well known to poſſeſs a kind of 


— 
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muſcular motion, by which the 
leaves and ſtalks are contracted and 
fall down, upon being lightly 
touched, or ſhaken with ſome de- 


| gree of violence. The ſenſibility 


of theſe plants is lodged in the 
young branches, in the common 
foot - ſtalk of the winged leaves, and 
in the nerve or middle rib to which 
the lobes or leſſer leaves are attach · 
ed. Theſe different motions, Which 
ſeem to be totally independent of 
each other, may be aptly enough 
compared, by analogy, with the 
irritability of certain parts in ani- 
mals. Ac ** 


The ſenſitive plant has two kinds 


of motion; the one natural, oc- 


caſioned by the action of warm 
nouriſhing vapours; the other arti- 
ficial, in conſequence: of being 
touched or ſhaken. ; 

Mr. Duhamel having obſerved, 
about the fifteenth of September, 
in moderate weather, the natural 
motion of a branch of ſenſitive 
plant, remarked, that at nine in the 
morning, it formed with the ſiem 
an angle of one hundred degrees ; 
at noon, one hundred and twelve 
degrees; at three afternoon, it re- 
turned to one hundred ; and after 
touching the branch, the angle was 
reduced to ninety. Three quarters 
of an hour after, it had mounted 
to one hundred and twelve; and; 
at eight at night, it deſcended 
again, without being touched, to 
ninety. 1 

The day after, in finer weather, 
the ſame branch, at eight in the 
morning, made an angle of one hun · 
dred and thirty-five degrees with the 
ſtem ; after. being touched, the 
angle was diminiſhed to eighty; 


an hour after, it roſe again to one 


hundred 


43 | 
indred and thirty - five; being 
zuched a ſecond time, it deſcended 
in to eighty ; an hour and a half 
ter, it had rifen to one hundred 
and forty-five; and upon being 
touched a third time, deſcended to 
one hundred and thirty-five, and 
temained in that poſition till five 
o'clock in the afternoon ;5 when be- 
ing touched a fourth time, it fell 


to one hundred and ten. 


With whatever body the ſenſitive 
plant is touched or irritated, it is 
remarkable that the ſenfibility re- 
fides particularly in the articulation 
or joining either of the branches 


df the common foot-Nalk, or of the 
particular foot-ſtalk of each wing. 
The time which a branch requires 


to recover itſclf after being touch- 


ed, varies according to the vigour 


moſphere. 


of the plant, the hour of the day, 
the ſeaſon of the year, or the heat 
and other circumſtances of the at- 


he order in which the parts 


recover themſelves, varies in like 
manner: ſometimes it is the com 


mon foot-ſtalk ; ſometimes the rib 
to which the lobes are attached ; 
and ſometimes the lobes themſelves 
are expanded, before the other 
parts have made any attempt to be 
reinſtated in their former poſition. 

Ik, without ſhaking the other 


* ſmaller leaves, we cut off the half 
of a lobe, belonging to the laſt 


pair, at the extremity or ſummit of 
a wing, the leaf cut, and its an- 
tagoniſt, that is co ſay, the firſt 
pair begin to approach each other ; 


then the ſecond; and fo on ſuc- 


* 
4 
- 


teſſively, till all the leſſer leaves, or 
lobes of that wing, have collapſed 
inlike manner. Frequently, after 
twelve or fiftcen ſceond?, the lobes 
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of the other wings, which were ng 
immediately affected by the ſlroke, 
ſhut; whilft the ſtalk and its wing, 
beginning at the bottom, and pro- 
ceeding in order to the top, gtadu- 
ally recover themſelves, 

If, inſtead of one of the leſſer 
extreme leaves, we cut off one be. 
longing to the pair that is next the 
foot-ſtalk, its antagoniſt ſhuts, as 
do the other pairs ſucceſſively, from 
the bottom to the top. 

If all the lobes of one ſide of 2 
wing be cut off, the oppoſite lobes 
are not affected, but remain ex- 
panded. 

With ſome addreſs it is poſſible 
even to cut off a branch without 
—_— the leaves or making them 
all. 
The common foot-ſtalk of the 
winged leaves being cut as far as 
three fourths of its diameter, all 
the parts which hang down col- 
lapſe, but quickly recover, without 
appearing to have ſuffered any con- 
ſiderable violence by the ſhock. 

An inciſion being made into one 
of the principal branches, to the 
depth of one half the diameter, the 
branches ſituated betwixt the ſec- 
tion ard the root will fall down: 
thoſe above the incifion remain as 
before, aud the leſſer leaves con- 
tinue open; but this direction is 
ſoon deſtroyed, by cutting off one 
of the lobes at the extremity, as 
was obſerved above. 

Laſtly, a whole wing being cut 
off with precaution near its inſer- 
tion into the common foot-ſtalk, 
the other wings are not affected by 
it, and its own lobes do not ſhut, 
No motion, likewiſe; enſues from 
piercing the branch with a needle 


or other ſharp inſtrument. 
From 
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From the preceding experiments, 


moſt of which I have myſelf made, 
2nd from many others, which, for 
brevity's ſake, I forbear to men- 
tion; theſe inferences are clearly 


—_— — 


to be deduced. 

L That when the plant is in its 
greateſt vege-ative force, its mo- 
tions are greater and more ſenſible. 

II. That when the ſky is ſerene, 
and the ſun bright during the 
whole day, the plant is more ſen- 
fible in the morning than at noon. 

IH. That in the circumſtances in 
which they are leſs ſenſible, rhe 
leaves continue to fold and collapſe, 
although the ſoot - ſtalks, which 
through age become ſtiff and woody, 
have loſt their motion. 

IV. That a ſtroke, or an irrita- 
tioa, produces a more forcible ef- 
ſe& than an incifion or even an en- 
tire ſection. | 

V. That a flight irritation only 
zcts upon the neighbouring parts, 
and extends its influence in propor- 
tion to its force. 

VI. That any given irritation 
acts more ſtrongly upon ſome parts 
than on others. | 

VI. That whatever can produce 
any effect upon the organs of ani- 
mals, acts upon the ſenſitive; as a 
ſtroke, exceſs of heat or cold, the 
ſeam of boiling water, that of ſul- 
phur and volatile fpirits, &c. | 

VIII. That plunging it in water, 
or lodging it in the exhauſted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, ſeem to have 
no other effect than that of dimi- 
niſhing its vigour, 

IX. That there appears to be no 
more intimate a communication be- 
twixt the oppoſite lobes of a wing- 
ed or pinnated leaf, than betwixt 
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8 X. That the muſcular motion or 
the ſenſitive plant is owing to mn 
| ſtrong contraction: each foor- ſtalk 
ſeems to be terminated with a kind 
of joint, on which the leaves turn 


in all directions with ſurpriſing fa- 


cility. | | 
Different from all the Kinds of 
ſenſitive plants hitherto known, is 
the dionza muſcipula, or Venus's 
mouſe- trap, a plant which has juſt 
been diſcovered in the Swamps of 
North America, and is now in the - 
poſſeſſion of that very eminent bo- 
taniſt Mr. James Gordon; nurſery- 
man at Mile- End. The plant is 
of very low moo and riſes with 
a naked ftalk ; it is garniſhed "ac 
the bottom with eight or nine fini- 
ple leaves with winged foot-ftalks, 
which proceed immediately from 
the root. In the figure and ſenſi- 
| bility of theſe leaves, conſiſts the 
oddity of the plant. Each leaf js 
almoſt round, but farniſhed, at its 
margin, with a ſet of long teeth, or 
fcelers, not unlike the antennæ or 
horns of many inſects. This leaf, 
as I ſaid, runs out into a foot-ſtalk, 
which is not of equal breadth 
throughout, but enlarges towards 
the top, Upon touching the leaves 
in cold weather, no ſenſible con- 
traction enſues; in warm weather, 
and particularly at noon, it is very 
ſtrong. But what is moſt remark- 
able of this plant is, its rare way of 
deſtroying flies and other inſets 
which approach it. A fly no ſooner 
touches the upper ſurface of the 
leaf, than the two lobes approach, 
and cruſh the inſets to death; the 
teeth or feelers at the margin, no 
doubt, contributing to haſſen that 
event. I have, myſelf, fenden 


— 
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the other parts of the plant. 


with wonder, ſeen this experiment 
ſucceed. 
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: ſucceed. No accurate trials have 
yet been made with reſpe& to the 
intenſity of the contrattion at dif- 
ferent times, and the difference of 
aptitude or diſpoſition in the plant 
to recover its former direction. 
To conclude, the cauſe of this 
and the other motions of plants is 
merely external. The motions 
themſelves, therefore, are not 
ſpontaneous, as in perfect animals, 
which have that cauſe dependant 
on their choice and will. How 
many imperfect animals, however, 
are there, ſuch as thoſe in animal 
and vegetable infuſions, the polipes 
and animalcules in ſeed, whoſe cer- 
tain motions, like thoſe of the plants 
in queſlion, are ſolely to be attribut- 
ed to heat, light, and other external 
cauſes? and again, how many, as the 
gall-inſeAs, the oyſter, and other 
ſhell-6ſh, have not a motion ſo 
DAN nor rapid as that of 
enus's mouſe - trap and the ſenſi - 
tive plant! | 
The negroes in Senegal call a 


large ſpecies of ſenſitive plant, 


which grows in that country, 
uerack io; that is, good-morrow; 
auſe, ſay they, when you touch 

it, or draw near to ſpeak to it, 
the plant immediately inclines its 
leaves, to wiſh you, as it were, a 
morrow, and to ſhew that it 

is ſcnfible of the politeneſs done it. 


Ia the ſame country, is produced a a 


ſmall ſenfitive plant, that is ram- 


| 
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pant, not ſpinous, and which My, 
Adanſon affirms to be infinitely 
more delicate and ſenſible than all 
the other ſpecies.  - 

A lye- water, made from the aſhes 


| of the roots of baſtard flower. fence, 


or Spaniſh: carnation, is reckoned 
proper for bringing down the cats. 
menia. The flowers, bruiſed and 
ſeeped in breaſt-milk, are a gentle 
anodyne ; for which purpoſe they 
are often given, in the Weſt Indies, 
to quiet very young children. The 
leaves of this plant are uſed inſtead 
of ſena in Barbadoes and the 
Leeward iſlands ; and in Jamaica x 
is called ſena. 

The root of polygala ſenega, or 
ſenega rattle-ſaake root, conſiſls of 
many jointed fleſhy tubercles or 
knobs, and has been long uſed by 
the Seneka Indians, both outwardly 
and inwardly, as an infallible te- 
medy for the bite of that pernicious 
animal, the rattle-ſnake. The io- 
habitants of Virginia have, of late 
years, uſed the ſame plant with 
conſiderable ſucceſs in many dif 
orders proceeding from thick fizp 
blood, | | 

LURID A. The name of the 
twenty-eight order in Linnzos's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants, whoſe pale and 
ominous appearance ſeems to indi- 
cate ſomething baleful and noxious 
in their natute and quality. 
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Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Linnzan Genera. 


1 | — — Guinea pepper, 


Engliſh Names, 


— — — Deadly nght-ſhade. 


Cataſlas, 
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7 Linnzan Genera, 
ol Cage, — 
r 
eee 
ta- Datura, ——— — ʒꝓFw— 
a,, —1: 
tle Wl Ellijia, (21 
b, —: 
es, Lycium, — —— — 
he Nicotiana, — — ——ͤ— 
rad Pedalium. 32 | 
the Phy/alis, 11 —ͤ— 
an % — — — 
Solanum, — —— 
or Schu. e ny 3 
$ of Verbaſcum, —— — on — 
Or „ F Nn b 3 1 
Elis and Structure of the Plants 
af of this Order. 
as . Moſt of theſe plants are herbace- 
* WF ous and perennial. Many of them 
late are of the maſqued tribe of flowers, 
with ſuch as fox-glove, pedalium, oily 
dif purging grain, celſia, and browallia; 
17 others reſemble theſe in their gene- 
77 fal appearance, but differ from them 


„ Leſentially in the equality of their 
r 
The Roors are generally branch- 


an ed, ſometimes tuberous. 
10 The Srzus and Brancyts are 
iow efündrliee.. | 


The Lzaves are generally ſimple 
and placed alternate. In browallia 
and pedalium, the lower leaves are 
oppoſite, the upper alternate. Lilly 
thorn and. ſtrychnus have all their 
leaves placed oppoſite. | 
The Flow ns are hermaphrodite. 
iey proceed either ſingly, or in 
cluſters, from the augle formed by 
os waved and br aches. In ſome 


Bas, 
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| 


| frequently kidney-ſhaped, 
R 


lengths, as in the greater number; 
or unequal, as in fox-glove, peda- 


the receptacle of the flower, 
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Engliſs Names. 
Lilly- thorn. 
Baſtard- jaſmĩne. 


Thorn-apple. 
Fox- glove. 


Henbane. 
Box-thorn. : 
Tobacco. | 


| Alkekengi or winter- cherry. 


Oily purging grain. 
Night- ſhade, potatoe, &c. 


Mullein. 


ſpecies of box · thorn, they terminate 
the branches. | 

The CaLix is generally of one 
piece, deeply divided into five 
parts. . | 3 

The Cox ort conſiſts of one 
petal, Which is either bell, funnel, 
or Wheel. ſhna pet. | 

The STawmina are four or five in 
number ; and thoſe either of * 


liam, oily purging grain, celſia, 
and browallia, where two of the 
ſtamina are long and two ſhort. 
The Seep-mvup' is placed above: 
The' 
ſtyle js ſingle, and is terminated by 
a ſammit, which is hemiſpherical, 
and frequently channelled or fur- 
rowed. 

The Szep-vessEL in ſuch as 
have equal ſtamina, is a berry; in 
the reſt, it is generally a capſal-. 

The Strvs are numerous, and 
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Theſe plants in general have an 
inſipid taſte, and a nauſeous, diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. 

The greater part, particularly 
the fruits of deadly night-ſhade 
and thorn-apple, raken internally, 
though in very ſmall quantity, 
prove mortal: they cauſe-a ftupor, 
delirium and convulſions. Theſe 
fatal effects will be in a great mea- 
ſure prevented by the ſpeedy and 
copious uſe of emetics; but more 
certainly till by that of acids, ſuch 
as vinegar, or the juice of lemons 
adminiſtered in great abundance. 

Alkekengi berries are diuretic. 
The external application of theſe 
plants is more certain, and more 


deſerving of recommendation than | 


their internal uſe. The freſh leaves 
of deadly night-ſhade applied to 
hard tumours and ſchirrous ſwellings 
on the breaſt, are a certain remedy, 
The ladies in Italy make uſe of 
the diſtilled water of this plant for 
beautifying their ſkin, whence the 
name belJadonna, by. which it is 
enerally known among botaniſts. 
he painters in miniature prepare 
a very beautiful green colour from 
og. macerated fruit. Fm 

uinea- r grows naturally 
in both NE hk It is raiſed 
from ſeed in America, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Languedoc, Provence, and 
even in our gardens. Ia all the 
* Caribbee iſlands, the inhabitants 
uſe the pods in ſances ; as do like- 
wiſe the Negroes, who are very. 
fond of them; whence this genus 
of plants had the appellation of 
Negroe and Guinea-pepper; by the 
former of which names it is ge. 
gerally known all over the Welt 
Indies. The ſceds are intolerably 
acrid, 
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f Anointment, made of the flower, Th 
of purple fox-glove, and May-but, W ſtre 
ter, is much commended by ſome War! 

| phyſicians for._ſcrophulous ulcers, ac 
which run much, and are full of Wk 

matter. Taken internally, it is a Mg'* 
violent purgative and emetic; ad 
is, therefore, anly to be adminiſter. W 20 
ed to robuſt -conſtitetions. The By 
country people in England fre. > 


quently uſe a decoction of it with 
polypody of the oak, in epileptic 


fits. In Italy, fox-glove is elteem- 
ed an excellent vulnerary. a 
Tphorn- apple is uſed externally in Neil 
burnings, and in inflammations. Of the 
its juice is made an ointment which 2b 
is excellent for the piles. 
The leaves of henbane are emol · ¶ bed 
lient, cooling and anodyne, goed bre: 
for inflammations, and defluftions this 
of hot rheum, Uſed internally, A 
4 they are a ſtrong poiſon, The roots of | 
| are accounted narcotic, and bu ll 
rarely uſed. inwardly ;_ they are File 
frequently hung apout children 50d 
ke being cut to pieces, and freq 
ſtrung like 3 prevent fis, Con. 
and cauſe an eaſy breeding of teeth, all t 
The ſeed, made into an ele&tary, Ihe 
with conſerve of roſes, and white dear 
' poppy ſeeds, is commended b) M., I. I 
Boyle and Hælideus, againſt ſpit- N: e 
ting of blood, as well as any other 41 
hæmorrhage. A fumigation of the nt 
ſeeds is Gid to give caſe, in 4 


tooth-ach. The juice, of henbaze, 
or the oil made by infuſion with 
its ſeeds, is ſpecihc in pains of the 


Far. 0 ; 4 , . 
unded, ang 


Green tobacco | 


mixed with unſlacked lime, is fre- 
'quently uſed by the inhabitants « 
the Weſt-Indies for poiſoning water 
cray-fiſh, 85 


The 


abounding with 


by that means, are calily ts 


L U 


„Ire plant is very liable to be de- 
ſroyed at the roots, by a grub or 


6 large worm, called by the Weſt- 
me «s & 1590 
TS, ladians, kitifonia ; the leaves are 


of W likewiſe often deſtroyed by a ſmall 
n worm of the eruca kind. 
nd The leaves and berries of com- 
mon night-ſhade are uſed external- 
"he I for inflammations and hot 
re. Mi ivellings 5 as alſo for burns and 
ſcalds. _ 
2 Bitter-ſweet, the /olanum dulca- 
-m. 3 of Linnæus, is commended 
for the dropſy, jaundice, and king's 
in Neil. In Weſtmoreland they ſcrape 
e bark off the flalks, and boil 
ich about an ounce of them in ale, 
which they give to women 1n child- 
a0}. bed, to help the ſwelling of their 
oog breaſts. A decoction of the ſeeds of 
1 this plant, 1s ſaid to be ſerviceable 
ally in venereal complaints. The fruit 
on Nef ſolanum melongena, ſometimes 
bat called the egg- plant, is frequently 
are filed the mad- apple, or apple of 
rens Sodom. This poiſonous fruit is 
and brequently attacked in the eaſtern 
eu, countries by an inſect, which turns 


oeth, the infide into duſt, and leaves 
aan, the ſkin only entire, and of a very 


A h'te beautiſul co 1 

M. The flowers of mullein are uſed 
ſpit externally in inflammatory ſwell- 
other inge. An infuſion of them is pre- 
f the Kribed internally in dyſenteries and 
the cholics, occaſioned by ſharp acid 
bane, bamours. The leaves are account- 


ting of blood, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt; Outwardly they are 
oed like the flowers in fomenta- 
uons or famigations. They are 
— a- ſpecific againſt the 
piles, | 


/hich LUXURIANS for, a luxuriant 


Ken. | © double flower; a flower, ſome of 


tau 


whoſe parts are increaſed in num- 


ber, to the diminution or entire ex 


cluſion of others. | | 


The parts that are augmented or | 


multiplied in luxuriant flowers, are 


the flower-cup and petals; which 


Linnzus conſiders as the N 


or covers of the flower; the parts 


that are diminithed- or entirely ex- 


cluded, are the ſtamina or chives, / 


which the ſame author denominates 
the male organs of generation. 
Luxuriance in flowers is capable 


of the three following varieties. 


I. A flower 1s ſaid to be Mun- 
TIPLIED, os multiplicatus} when 


the increaſe of the petals is not ſuck - 
as to exclude all the ſtamina: in 


this ſenſe, flowers are properly ſaid 


to be double, triple, or quadruple, 
according to the number of multi- 


| plications of the petals, | 


II. A flower is ſaid to be Fotr, ' 


Aas plenus) when, by the multipli- 
cation of the petals, all the ſtamiua 


are excluded. Such are moſt of 


the double flowers that engage the 
attention of floriſts. 


III. A flower is ſaid to be pro- 


lic, (fo: prolifer ) which produces 


flowers, and ſometimes leaves from 


its center. 


For a particular deſeription of 


each of theſe kinds of luxuriance 


in flowers, the reader 1s referred to 
the articles Murrirricarus en, 


Plxxus flos, and ProOLIFER flos. 
with (9 peftoral, z ood for coughs, ſpit | 


Many natural orders of plants do 


not in any circumſtances produce 


* 


1 


luxuriant flowers. Of this kind are 
the maſqued flowers of Tournefort, | 
excepriog calve's ſnout; the rough 


leaved, umbelliferous, larry plants 
and ſuch as flower at the joints © 


1 


Ray: ſome umbelliſerous flowers, 


however, are prolific. Vids ſupra. 
R 2 eb The 


M A M X 
The pea- bloom, or butterfly- } male organ of generation, but n 
ſhaped flowers, are rarely rendered | the /igma or female organ. 
double; ſome inſtances, however, All the plants of the claſs dicci, 
of  Juxuriance, are obſerved in a | of Linnzus, have male and fem}, 
ſpecies of ladies finger, coronilla, | flowers upon different roots : thoſe 
2nd broom. N | of the claſs moncecia, bear flowers 
All luxuriant flowers are vege- | of different ſexes on the ſame rot. 
table monſters. Such as are per- | The plants, therefore, of the for- es 
fealy full, by wnich I mean the | mer, are only male or female: thoſe bod) 
greateſt degree of luxuriance, can- of the latter, are androgynous; tha I tel 
not be propagated by ſeeds; be- | is, contain a mixture of both male dert 
cauſe theſe, . want of impreg | and female flowers. I! 
nation, can never ripen, Full flow: MEDULLA, the pith, 774 2 ki 
ers, thereſore, are very properly de- | STRUCTUR a Vegetabilis. half 
nominated by Linnzus, eunuchs.  MEJOSTEMONES, from 1, .* 
This higheſt degree of luxuriance is | leſs; and ſtamen: the name of x of th 
very common in carnation, lychnis, | claſs in Haller's Natural Method; than 
anemone, ftock, Indian creſs, roſe, | conſiſting of plants, the number of * 
marſh marigold, ranunculus, violet, | whoſe ſtamina or male organs is lelg of th 
pony, and narciſſus, than that of the petals or diviſions M —<* 


Flowers which do not exclude all | of the coro//a. The term is exen- i ) 
the ſtamina, perfet their ſeeds. | plified in ſpcedwell, _ 
Of this kind are poppy, fennel- | MENSURA, meaſure; in de: Wan 
flower, campanvla, and ſomeothers. | ſcribing the parts of plants, Toume- whet 
Some flowers, as thoſe of the | fort introduced a geometrical ſcale, Nia. 
water-lilly, fig- marigold, and catus, | which many of his followers have * 
have many rows or ſeries of petals, | retained. They meaſured every dit 
without the number of ſtamina be- | of the plant; and the eſſence of the Y*** 
ing in the leaſt diminiſhed. Such | deſcription conſiſted in an accurate koge 
flowers are by no means to be reck- | menſuration of the whole. * 
oned luxuriant, in the ſlighteſt de- As the parts of plants, however, 4 
_ gree, are liable to variation in no cir Nee 
" Luxuriance in flowers is gene- | cumſtance ſo much as that of di- re 


rally owing to luxuriance or exceſs | menſion, Linnzus very rarely ad- 
of nouriſhment. mits any other menſuration than elbo! 
| that ariſing from the reſpectue . 
M. length and breadth of the parts inch 
8 compared together. In caſes that I, 
MAS Planta, a male plant; a | require actual menſuration, the ſame 
plant which upon the ſame root | author recommends, in lieu of Tour- 
produces male flowers oaly. Jide nefort's artificial feale,” the follows 


infra. £3, ing natural ſcale of the human body, 

'MASCULUS Fler, à male flow. Þ which he thinks is much more con-W. Xl 

er; a flower which contains the ſta-venient, and equally accurate. 56k 

mina,-reckoned by the ſexualiſis the Ine ſcale in queſtion _ | — 
% ii; dme enn en 
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eleven degrees, which are as fol- 


pe A hair's-breadth, or the dia- 
meter of a hair, capillus. 

II. A line, linea, the breadth of 
the creſcent or white appearance at 
the root of the finger, (not thumb) 
meaſured from the ſkin towards the 
body of the nail ;—a line is equal to 
twelve hair-breadths, and 1s the 
twelfch part of a Pariſian inch. 

III. A nail, «nguis, the length of 
2 finger- nail equal to fix lines, or 
half a Parifian inch. 

IV. A thumb, pollex, the length 
of the firſt or outermoſt joint of the 
thumb; —equal to a Pariſian inch. 

V. A palm, palmus, the breadth 
of the palm, excluſive of the thumb; 
equal to three Pariſian inches. 


VI. A ſpan, /pithama, the diſt - 


ance between the extremity of the 
thumb, and that of the firſt finger, 
when extended; — equal to ſeven Pa- 
nhan inches. 

VII. A great ſpan, ddrant, the 
ditance between the extremity of 
the thumb, and that of the little 
fager, when extended ;—equal to 
nin* inches. | 

VIIL A foot, pes, meaſuring from 
the elbow to the baſis of the thumb; 
equal to twelve Pariſian inches. 

IX. A cubit, cubitus, from the 
elbow to the extremity of the mid- 
dle finger; equal to ſeventeen 
inches. 

X. An arm length, brachium, 
rom the arm - pit to the extremity 
if the middle finger; equal to 
twenty-four Pariſian inches, or two 
iter, | 

Xl. A fathom, orgya, the mea- 
ſure of the human ſtature ; the diſt- 
ance between the extremities of the 


o middle fingers, when the arms 


M E 
are extended; — equal, where great - 
ef, . , 
METEORICL Vide VIII I, 
METHOD US, a mode of ar- 
rangement from certain agreements 
or circumſtances of reſemblance; a 
method. 3 A 
Botaniſts have diſtinguiſhed two 
kinds of methods in arranging ve» 
getables; the natural and the arti- 
ficial. ＋ 
A natural method is that, which, 
in its diſtribution, tetains all the 
natural claſſes; that is, ſuch into 
which no plants enter that are not 
connected by numerous relations; 
or that can be disjoined without do- 
ing a manifeſt violence to nature. 
An artificial method is that whoſe 
claſſes are not natural, becauſe they 
collect together ſeveral genera of 
plants which are not connected by 
numerous relations; although they - 
agree in the characteriſtick mark or 
marks, aſſigned to that particular 
claſs or aſlemblage to which they 
belong. n 
An artificial method is eaſier than 
the natural, as in the latter it is 
Nature, in the former the writer, 
who preſcribes to plants the rules 
and order to be obſerved in their 
diſtribution. Hence, likewiſe, as 
Nature is ever uniform, and the 
ſame, there can be only one na- 
tural method: whereas artificial 
methods may be multiplied almoſt 
ad infinitum, according to the ſe- 
veral different relations under which 
bodies are viewed. 
To form a jult and preciſe idea 
of the nature and utility of vege- 
table arrangement, whereby a pro- 
per eſtimate can only be made of the 
merits and defects of particular ſy- 
ſtems, we, mult look backward, and 
R 3 trace 
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trace method and arrangement from | 
its firſt and ſimpleſt rudiments in 
botanical writings, to its more per- 
ſect ſtate, under Cæſalpinus, and 
his ſucceſſors, | 
Although it may be preſumed 
that every plant poſſeſſes virtues 
which are proper to it, we have not | 
been able to aſcertain them with 
any degree of preciſion, unleſs in 
ſeven or eight hundred ſpecies, one 
half of which are only uſed in me- 
dieine. 

If then, in order to be an expert 
botaniſt, it were ſufficient to know 
this limited number of plants, by 
their names and their virtues; in- 
ſpection, repeated examination, and 
compariſon, would, perhaps, be the 
only neceſſary means for attaining 
ſuck knowledge. A botaniſt would 
acquire information in the ſame 
manner as a travrelier does of the 
countries through which he paſſes, 
or as a labourer learns to diſtinguiſh 
the few plants which come under 
his obſervation. It would be ſu- 
perfluous to have recourſe to other 
means. 

But, even with the proviſo we 
have mentioned, ſuch a method 
would have its inconveniencies. It 
would be tedious, irkſome, and 
always uncertain. The reſemblance 
of ſeveral uſeful and wholeſome 
plants, with ſuch as are noxions 
and uſeleſs; the impoſſibility of 
diſtinguiſhing ſuch ſimilar plants, 
without a diſtinct idea of each; the 
external agreements of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, whole properties are eſſentially 


different; the great danger of com- 


mitting miſtakes; and the ill con- 
ſequences of ſuch miſtakes: theſe, 
and other circumſtances, concurred 


to ſuggeſt the neceſſity of baving 


* 
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recourſe to diviſions determined 
accurate and diſtin characters. 

The neceſſity of diviſions become: 
ſtill fronger, if we extend our views 
and, not ſatisfied with the few me. 
dicinal plants which our own conn. 
try affords, embrace the whole of 
vegetable nature. Here m 
muſt unavoidably ſink under the 
mighty load, if obſervation, reaſon. 
ing, and method, did not bring it 
timely aſſiſtance. 

By obſervation, we diſtinguiſh the 
external marks or charaQers which 
are obvious in the appearance of nz- 
tural bodies: by reaſoning, we fr 
or determine the relations which 


ſubfiſt betwixt them: and by me- 


thod, we collect, under one head, 
ſimilar bodies; and ſeparate ſuch 
as differ. Hence ariſe diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, which the mind ſeizes 
with avidity, and retains ever after, 

Thus it is, that the ſtudy cf 
plants, which at firſt ſeems, and for 
a long time actually was, a fimple 
nomencl.ture, becomes a ſcience; 
and this ſcience 1s called botany, 
Agreeable to this idea, Boerhaare 
defines botany to be a part of nz- 
tural knowledge, by means of 
which, plants are moſt certainly 


and eaſily known, and engraved oa 


the memory. | 
It was not, however, till after 
many ages, and much obſervation, 
that botany began to be conſidered 
in this philoſophical view: though 
diviſions of a certain kind have al- 
ways been admitted, in order 10 
facilitate the knowledge of plants, 
Thus, vegetables have been ſuc- 
ceſſively diſtinguiſhed from the place 
of growth, into aquatic, marine, 
wild, and domeſtic; from the time 
of flowering, into ſpring, ſummer, 
als 


= 
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aotumnal, and winter plants; ſome- 
times too, leſs philoſophically Rift 
they have been arranged by the 
names of the authors who firſt diſ- 
covered or deſcribed them ; and not 
ſeldom, according to the letters of 
the alphabet. 34 -7 5. BY BY + 18440 
Theophraſtus, the ſcholar of A- 
riſtotle, arranges plants, from their 
qualities and uſes, into eſculent 
grains, ſucculent and pot-herbs ; 
Dioſcorides, into aromatic, alimen- 
tary, medicinal. and yinous plants. 
Theſe philoſophers, ſtudious to 
render botany uſeful, were ignorant 


of the means to facilitate its know- 


ledge. Their vague and uncertain 
diviſions, can, at beſt, aſliſt his me- 
mory, who already knows the plants 
they deſcribe; but will never con- 
duct to the knowledge of them. 
They ſuppoſe every thing — they 
teach nothing. ooch en 
The ſame may be affirmed of all 
the diviſions or methods founded 
ſolely on the qualities or medicinal 
virtuc of plants. Theſe methods, 
generally adopted by phyſicians, 
with a view to confine the ſcience 
to its true objects, have always the 
contrary effect, by confounding 
things which ought to be diſtin- 
gui ſhed. 8 ne, | 
Three reaſons, according to M. 
Adanſon, concur to render every 


ſuch method uncertain and dan 


gerous. 

I. The ſame plant has often ſe- 
veral different virtues, 

IL The different parts of a plant 
have often different, and even op- 


polite virtues ; fo that, according to 


the rules of ſtrict arrangement, the 
root ſhould be placed in one di- 
viſion, the flower in another, and 


the leaf in a third, Thus in buck- | 


| 


thorn, and diſtaft-tree, the leaves are 
aſtringent; the fruits pargative. In 
rhubarb, monk's rhubarb, and com- 
mon knot-gra(s, the roots are pur- 
gative, the leaves and ſeeds bind- 


S905; 3! 853t% ; OY 
1 Tit, Several plants, characterized 
by a particular virtue, poſſeſs it to 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength or weak- 
neſs, that we may reaſonably expect 
very different effects from this dif- 
ference of intenſity in the ſame qua- 
lity. Thus in the natural family of 
lip flowers, the aromatic virtue 
which is common to the whole tribe 
or order, is poſſeſſed in the higheſt 
degree by roſemary, ſage, mint; 
marjoram, baulm, and hyiſop; 1a 
a leſs degree, by germander, and 
ſelf- heal: and becomes almoſt in- 
ſenſible in ſage tree and baſe hore- 
hound. It is the ſame with other 
qualities; tinctures, for example. 
Thus the roots of moit of the pea- 
bloom tribe, and ſtarry plants, 
(/iclliate) afford a dye or tincture, 
which is more or leſs lively; in the 
ſame manner, a coloured juice, 
which is more or leſs vivid, 1s pro- 
cured from the leaves and flowers of 
that numerous tribe of plants called 
compound: The knowledge af this 
common quality, however, is ſo far 


uſeful, that on the diſcovery of a 


new plant in-any particular family, 
we are led by analogy to explore 
thoſe .properties in jt which are 
known to be poſſeſſed by the family 
to which it belongs.——It was on this 
principle that M. Adznſon drew 
from a ſpecies of indigo at Senegal, 
which had eſcaped obſervation, 2 
fecula of an azure blue colour, dif- 


ferent from that of America, and 


perhaps ſuperior in beauty, |: 
From theſe obſervations, which 
R 4 ae 
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are furniſhed by experience, it fol- 


lows as a corollary, that the pri a- 
cipal or prime virtue of any plant 
is that which is found to be poſ- 
ſeſſed in common by all the plants 
of the family to which it belongs; 
and thar, although the virtue in 
queſtion ſhould not be moſt predo- 
minant in a particular ſpecies, It 
is for this reaſon that the family of 
the purſlanes may be regarded, in a 
particular manner, as cordial ; for 
although many of that tribe are 
likewiſe aſtringent, yet the former 
is the prevailing or general virtue. 
For the ſame reaſon, the family of 
the jujubes are reckoned antive- 
nereal; althoogh the leaves are 
aſtringent; the wood, ſudorifick ; 


the bark, flowers, and fruits, pur- 


gative. 

Upon the whole, diviſions drawn 
from the virtues of plants, far from 
enlightening botany, plunge it anew 
into a chaos of confulion and igno- 
rance. We allow them their ule in 
the materia medica, where plants are 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſenſible qua- 
lities, into bitter, acid, ſalt, ſweet, 
and acrid; and by their virtues, 
into purgative, aperient, ſudorific, 
hepatic, &c. But this is not bo- 
tany ; tis the materia medica: the 
one conducts to the knowledge of 
plants; the other indicates their 
uſe: the firſt ought, conſequently, 
to precede and direct the ſecond; 
but cannot itſelf be enlightened, 
without giviſions founded upon ſigns 
more determinate in their nature, 
more conſtant, and ſenſible to the 


eyes of the obſerver. 


In the progreſs of the ſcience, 
boraniſts have endeavoured to diſtin- 
guiſh thefe ſigns, to fix their cha- 


Faclets, aud aſcertain their rela- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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tions. The moſt apparent won ld 
doubtleſs, firſt attract regard; ſu c 
are the ſize and duration of plan u; 
circumſtances from ' whence aroſe 
the firſt diflipction of vegetables 
into herbs and trees: that is, into 
plants of a tender ſucculent nature; 
which lofe their ſtems during the 
winter ; and into ſuch as are of 4 
ſolid conſiſtence, woody, and whoſe 
ſtems ſubſiſt during the winter. Ste 
An bog, where this diſtinction, 28 
likewiſe that of ſhrubs and under- 
ſhrubs is particularly diſcuſſed. 
Ancient, however, as this di- 
ſtinction is, and numerous as are the 
authors who have adopted it, it can 
be of very little aſſiſtance alone in 
determining plants with preciſion ; 
as we muſt wait at leaſt a full year 
to be aſcertained of the duration of 
a particular plant. Some annuals, 
too, have a woody ſort of ſtem; 
which may cauſe them to be mi- 
fliaken for ſhrubs; nay more, ſome 
plants, which in a warm climate are 
ſhrubby, become herbaceous, and 
even annual, when removed into 3 
cold one; as the ricinus or palne 


i chri/ti. 


he ſame inſufficiency to ſerve as 
foundations of a method, will be 
found in the roots, and ſtill more 
in all the variable qualities of vege- 
tables, ſuch as taſle, colour, and 
(ſmell, which are modified in a thou- 
ſand different ſhapes, by culture and 
climate. 

The leaves being earlier, more 
apparent, more common, and more 
permanent than the flowers, ſooner 
engaged attention: but in propor- 
tion as botany advances, the 
uncertainty of characteriſtic marks 
drawn from the leaves, manifeſtly 
appeared. In the courſe of thele 

advances, 
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advances, it has been found that the 
leaves vary in their forms, even on 
the fame individual; that the ſame 
plant, under a different climate, with 
different management, or ſown at 
different ſeaſons, ſhall be covered 
with leaves which have not the 
(malleſt reſemblance to each other; 
that plants, otherwiſe extremely ſi- 
milar in their appearance, have 
leaves abſolutely diſſimilar; and that 
others, whoſe ſigure, qualities, and 
habit, differ eſſentially, are ſo re- 
markably ſimilar in their leaves, 
that con ſuſion muſt be unavoidable, 
if the characters of the leaves are 
made the foundation of primary di- 
vifons. Thus a ſpecies of veronica 
or ſpeedwell bears the leaves of the 
termander; which, in like manner, 
bears thoſe of the oak. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſcourag- 
ing circumſtances, a ſyſtem of plants 
founded upon the leaves, has been 
attempted by two ingenious mo- 
derns, both Frenchmen; Mr. Sau- 
rage, in a work entitled, Methode 
pour connꝰitre les Plantes par les Feu- 
les; and Mr. Duhamel du Monceau, 
in his Trait des Arbres. Theſe gen- 
tlemen do not, however, mean to 
fx preciſe characters from the leaves; 
their ſole intention is to preſent us 
with new relations, and thereby fa- 
cilitate the diſtinctions which they 
ſuppoſe determined by means more 
certain and methodical. They have 
even ſet out with declaring the in- 
ms. of the leaves for this pur- 


Methods having hitherto been at- 
tempted to be ereted without ſuc- 
ceſs, occahoned by the inſufficiency 
of the leading characters, men had 
recourſe to ſuch as were more ſolid, 


more conſtant, and more general. 
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Theſe were named natural cha- 
racters, and are drawn from the ha+ 
bit, or general appearance of the 
plant; and from the combination of 
the moſt eſſential parts of vege- 
tation; the flower, fruit, ſeed; dife 
poſition of the ſtem, and branches, 
&c. All the accidents of each of 
theſe parts, viewed and compared 
together, led to natural and de- 
terminate diviſions. e -ApF 

T heſe diviſions, founded upon 
numerous, permanent, and ſenſible 
relations, are called natural orders; 
or natural families. Such ate the 
graſſes; the croſs- ſnaped, umbelli- 
ferous, liliaceous, pea- bloom, and 
lip flowers. Each plant in every 
one of theſe natural families; col- 


les ſenſible characters, which are 


eſſentially the ſame in all the plants 
of that ſamily to which it belongs. 
The families alluded to, ſeem to 
have been truly diſtinguiſned by 
nature: and botaniſts have ſuc» 
ceſſively determined a great number 
of them. If they had been able to 
arrange, in like manner, all the 
ſpecies of known plants, they would 
have diſcovered a natural method; 
the great de/fideratum in botany, and 
which has in vain engaged the at- 
tention and reſearches of every na- 
turaliſt ſince the origin of the 
ſcience. | 14 
Such a natural method would be 
a kind of table, exhibiting the gra- 
dual progreſſion which nature has 
obſerved in the formation of - veges 
tables, as in that of all other beings: 
Many of the intermediate ſteps of 
this progreſſion; ſeveral links in 
the great chain, are not known." A 
great number of plants cannot find 
a place in the natural families; de- 
void of uniform relations betwixt 
theme 
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themſelves; they cannot conſtitute 
new families; they remain, in ſome 
fort, ſolitary ; and would again in- 
volve the ſcience in confuſion, if 
Art had tot ſupplied what Nature 
reſuſed to grant. 
Artificial methods were invented; 
and characters eſtabliſhed, which, 
although leſs ſenfible, and Jeſs nu- 
merous' than the natural characters 
- yuſt mentioned, were ſimpler, more 
general, and equally invariable. 
Upon theſe general characters, 
ſerupulouſſy obſerved, and minutely 
examined, primary diviſions have 
been founded; which are again ſub- 
divided from an attention to other 
characters leſs apparent. | 

Theſe divifiens, which form a 
kind of ſcale or progteſſion, are 
characterized by different names; 
as claſſes or families; orders or 
ſections; genera; ſpecies; varieties; 
and the individual; and all together 
conſtitute what is called aMeTrop; 
and, when the principles upon which 
the diviſions proceed, are fixed and 
determined, a SYSTEM. 
As this ſubject is of the utmoſt 
importance to the beginning bo- 
taniſt, I muſt beg leave to dwell 
upon it, and to trace the order of 
bodies into genera, ſpecies, vari- 
eties, and individuale, both in in- 
veſligation and enunciation Ohtxuth; 
that thence the general laws of me- 
thod may be eſtabliſſied. 
+. Every natural body differs ſo 
from all others which are expoſed to 
our ſenſes, that it may be conſidered 
as fingular or individual. Thus a 


dog, a ſparrow, a fly, a tulip, | 


a diamond, nitre, are all bodies 
which-may be conſidered in them- 
ſelves; and without relation to ©! kers, | 
as often as they folici the ſezſes. 


kind give an idea both of fimilitude 


ance of their leaves, which are eith 
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Many individuals of the ſane 


and plurality. The ſimilitude, there. 
fore, of ſeveral: individuals, con. 
ſtitutes a Srreigs or KI d, an ab- 
ſtract or general term, to which all 
theſe individuals, on account of their 
agreement in certain Characters, may 
be referred. | 

But two bodies are never obſerved 
of ſimilar properties in every reſ- 
pect; and, therefore, the idea of 
ſpecies would never ariſe, were not 
certain characters diſtinguiſhed from 
others, the eſſential from the merely | 
accidental. The eflential charad. 


ers never vary in the ſame. ſpecies; — 
the accidental ſometimes vary is big 
the ſame ſpecies, from certain ac- fro 
ceſſory cauſes, which are not alway W 2g 
and neceſſarily preſent in a natuti Ml in 
body. Theſe accidental charafter MW ore 
give riſe to the varieties; which at fo. 
not, by any means, to be coo bit 
ſounded with the ſpecies. Thus of res 
the ſpecies of dogs, diFerent breeds, MW £4, 
as the greyhound, ſpaniel, and be ] 
gle, conſtitute the varieties; all 10 cle: 
gether make up the ſpecies of tht ¶ jny 
animal. In the ſame manner, di- cat. 
ference of colour, magnitude, (cent, W thi; 
taſte, and other attributes, exhibits W fo; 
varieties in the different ſpecies lf dua 
vegetables. 1 f. | and 

In a number of ſpecies accurately giv; 
diſtinguiſhed, ſome ſimilar charad -/ agg 
ers are found: theſe beget the ide kno 
of a G:zxus or Rack, a general B 
term, exprefiing a ſimilitude OW to | 


ſ,ecies, from an agreement in ſous 
characters. Thus to take an er 
ample from botany: of | vario 
plants, which, in ſpring, are ſeen 
our meadows, and are conſidered 
different ſpecies, from the appe® 


C 


- _- 


x:F:rently cut, or of different f- 


gures, if intire; the petals are of 
an equal number, (five) the ſtamina 
and ftyles numerous, and at the 
claw or bottom of each petal is a 
{mail prominence or pore, * Theſe 
reſemblances in the parts of the 
flower, in ſuch a number of dif- 
ferent ſpecies, conſtitute a GENUS, 
which in the inſtance I have been 
giving, is called genus ranunculi; 


and all plants which agree in the 


characters juſt mentioned are refer- 
red to that genus. 

Similitude or reſemblance ad- 
mits of almoſt innumerable degrees. 
Accordingly, orders and claſſes, 
higher degrees ſtill are conſtituted 
from genera, by attending to the 
agreements of a number of genera 
in the firſt caſe, and of a number of 
orders in the ſecond. Theſe divi- 
ſions, however, are altogether ar- 
bitrary, according to the points of 
reſemblance under which we con- 
ſider bodies. 

From what has been ſaid, it is 
clear how natural things are to be 
inveſtigated, and how communi- 
cated. The diſcoverers of natural 
things have evidently proceeded 
from the conſideration of indivi- 
duals to that of ſpecies and genera, 
and ſo on to the higher arbitrary 
diriſions: and a like method do all 
adopt, who would improve natural 
knowledge by farther diſcoveries. 

But when invented and propoſed 
to be communicated to others, we 
kake a different route, and begin- 
mag with the higher arbitrary di- 
vihons, as claſſes and orders, de- 
ſcend to genera, ſpecies and va- 


, 


| 


; 


| 
ö 
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This method is found moſt adapted 
to the capacity of learners. 


This general idea of the diviſions 
admitted into artificiat methods ox 
ſyſtems will be better pnderftood by 
the application which we intend to 
make of it to particular methods. 
At preſent I would obſerve with 
Czſalpinus, „that, by means of 
theſe diſtinctions, the vegetable 
kingdom is divided like a large 
body of troops. The army is di- 
vided into regiments ; the regiments 
into batallions ; rhe batallions into 
companies; the companies into ſol- 
diers.”_ Vegetables are ranged in 
claſſes, which are divided into or- 
ders; the orders conſiſt of genera, 
the genera of ſpecies ; and, as the 
term regiment 1s an aggregate of 
ſoldiers, ſo the term claſs, or, to go 
higher fill, ſyſtem, is nothing elſe 
than an aggregate of ſpecies, - * 

To be convinced of the 
utility of artificial methods in con- 
— to the knowledge of plants, 
tet us ſuppoſe the number of loc 
ſpecies of p'ants to be ten thouſand, - 
and the number of claſſes in a cer» 
tain known method to be twenty⸗ 
four; a plant is preſented to me 


which I never ſaw ; I immediately 


look for the general character which 
ſerves to diflinguiſh each of the twen· 
ty ſour claſſes; this being found, asd 
conſequently the claſs of the plaut 
being determined, I have no longer 
to look for my plant among ten 
thouſand, but among a twenty- 
fourth part of that number, that is 
about five hundred. I next look 
for the character of the order, the 
ſecond diviſion, which being like- 


rieties, in a direction retrograde to wiſe found, will reduce this num- 
What we followed in invention, ber to about an hundred. - The 


character 
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character of the genus, which I 
next explore, will reduce this ſtill 
farther; twenty, for inſtance: that 
of the ſpecies determines the plant 
in queſtion. . ., 

This method of proceeding is 
ſimilar to that which is obſerved in 
turning over a diftionary, where, 
in ſearching for a word, as Srack, 
we firlt look for the letter S, next 
P, then A, and fo ſucceſſively the 
and E. 8 may repreſent the 
claſs; P the order; A the genus; 
C. the ſpecies, and E the variety. 
- Artificial methods, however, were 
a long time in attaining that degree 
of accuracy and preciſion, which 
we have been deſcribing. The de- 
termination of the general and par- 
ticular. characters which conititute 
ſuch methods, require obſervations 
ſo much more exact and numerous, 
as their principal merit conſiſts in 
collecting the greateſt poſſible num- 
ber of natural families; as they 
muſt at the ſame time agree with 
all known plants: and, as botany, 
fince the diſcovery of the ne 
world, has more than doubled its 
former riches. 

Lobelius in 1550; Cluſius in 
1576,. and Dalech-mp, a phyſician 
— 9 in 1587, gave ſucceilve- 
ly very good deſcriptions of a large 
number of plants, but were greatly 
puzzled in determining what parts 
were moſt properfor furniſhing claſ- 
fic and gencric characters. Geſner 
was the firſt who ſuggeſted the pro- 
priety of the parts of fructiſication 
for this purpoſe; and Cæſalpinus, 
a phyſician of Piſa, firſt arranged 
plants according to Geſner's idea, 
and began ihe pcriod of ſyltematic 


Botany, 
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In 1583, he deſcribed eight bun- 
dred and forty plants, and divided 
them into fifteen claſſes, by a me. 
thod, in which, after admitting the 
general diſtinction formerly meg. 
tioned, of herbs and trees, he 
draws his diſtinftive _ charaQten 
from the parts of frudtification; 
particularly from the fruit, the 
number of cells, the number, form, 
and diſpoſition of the ſeeds, the 
ſituation of the radicle in the ſeed, 
and other circumſtances. Theſe 
hfteen claſſes are ſubdivided into 
forty ſeven ſections or orders, from 
art, attention to the diſpoſition, 
ſituation and figure of the flowers; 
the ſituation of the radicle or em. 
bryo-plant in the ſeed; the number 
of lobes or ſeed- leaves; the fruit or 
ſeed-veſſcl; the colour of the flow. 
ers; the form of the leaves and 
roots, and ſome other circumitancez, 
Czſalpinus's method then is not 
founded ſolely upon the fruit, as 
has been imagined ; but combines 
with ſeveral other parts of ſtuctiſ- 
cation, various modifications . of 
parts, which, like the root and 
leaves, are connected neither with 
the flower nor fruit. The ſituation 
of the radicle or embryo-plant ia 
the ſeed, as likewiſe the number of 
lobes or ſeed- leaves, are {aid to have 
been firſt obſerved and accurately 
diſtinguiſhed by this author. 

The ſame botaniit diſtinguiſhed 
with great accuracy the cells and 
partitions of ſeed- veſſels. He made 
no methocical. diſtinction of ge- 
nera; each ſpecies being deſcribed 
as a diſtinct genus. 

Cotemporary with Czſalpinas 
flouriſhed Acoſta, a Spaniard ; Ca- 


merarius, a German; Puria and 
P rol; et 
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proſper Alpinus, both Italians. 
The latter wrote an excellent trea- 
tiſe on the plants of Egypt; as 
likewiſe two feparate diſſertations 
on rhubarb and balſam. 

Porta, in 1588, publiſhed a work, 
entitled, Phytognomica, or the A- 
trology of plants. In this motley 
colleion, vegetables are divided 
into ſeven claſſes, from their place 
of growth, their reſemblances ard 
relations to men and anima!s, and 
their relations with the ſtars. Theſe 
claſſes are ſubdivided into forty- 
ſeven ſect ions. | 

According to Porta, plants, 
which have any of their parts hike 
a liver, are proper for the diſeaſes 
of the liver; ſuch as reſemble eyes, 
are good for the eyes; and ſo of 
others, 0 

This idea, ſays a French writer, 
and the method founded upon it, 1s 


very ingenious ; and contains, at | 


leaſt, as many truths as falſehoods. 
In 1592, Fabius Columna, a 


Neapolitan, improved upon the di- 


ſtribution of the genera, and invent- 
ed moſt of the terms now uſed for 
denominating the parts of fructifi- 
cation. His engravings on copper 
are eſteemed excellent. 

Columna publiſhed his Phytoba- 
ſanus, at Naples, in 1594, with 
thirty-five figures. 'The' firlt part 
of his “ Ecphraſis minus cognita- 
rom ſtirpium®” was 
quarto, at Rome, in 1610, with one 
hundred and fifty-fix figures; and 
the ſecond part at the ſame place 
in 1616, with forty-three figures. 
This author is ſaid to have been 
drawn into the ſtudy of botany, by 

experiments on Valerian to 
core himſelf of the epilepſy. He 
followed no particular method, but 


| treated of plants hiſtorically, or 


1547. 
ubliſhed in 
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without order. An 
In 1596, Caſpar Bauhin, a Swilfs, 
fixed, with indefatigable labour, in 
his Pinax, the name of every plant 
then known and deſcribed ;*and in 
1650, his brother, john Bauhin; 
wrote his Univerſal "Hittory®'of 
Plants, in three volumes folio. Ia 
this work are deſcribed” five thou- 
ſand two hundred and ſixty-ſix 
plants, divided, not very methodi- 
cally, it muſt be allowed, into 
forty claſſes. To this par nobile 
fratrum“ is botany indebted for a 
conſiderable part of its progreſs ; 
yet the rage, which ſtill ſubſiſted of 
forming dwiſions from the virtues 
and uſes of plants, greatly retard. 
ed the introduction of thoſe ortho- 
dox methods, as Linnzus' terms 
them, which alone can bring the 
ſcience to perfection- 
In this period of botany," gar- 
dens were erected at the public ex- 
pence, and opened for the cun- 
venience of ſuch as addicted chem. 
ſelves to the ſtudy of plants; a 
circumſtance which greatly acceles 
rated the progreſs of the ſciencte. 
The firſt botanical garden was 
opened at Padua in 1540, by the 
family of the Medici, '. 
That at Bononia and Piſa in 
7 A 64 a4 
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That at Montpelier in 1998. 
That at Patis in 1626. 
That at Edinburgh, in 1675, by 

Sir Andrew Balfour, preſdent 

the Royal 1 of Phyſicians. © 
That at Upſal, in Sweden, in 

1657. þ &. 14 > {+ 2 

That at Oxford in 16833 . 

That at Leyden in 166 3 
That at Amſterdam in 1683. 


| T hat at Utrecht in 1725. ae 


Be ſides 
< 
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- Befides theſe and many other 


academical and public gardens 
which might be enumerated, there 
were three erected in Italy, one in 
France, one in England, five in 
the Low-Countries, eight in Ger- 
many, and two in Sweden by pri- 
vate gentlemen. 

In 1680, Robert Moriſon, a na- 
tive of Aberdeen in Scotland, pub- 
liſned at Oxſord, an Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory of Plants, in which be retains, 
under a new form, the diviſions of 
Cæſalpinus, founded upon the parts 
of fruftification, particularly the 
n 
Moriſon was long an exile in 
France, where he applied himſelf 
to botany, and other branches of 
phyſic, and was appointed ſuper- 
intendant of the gardens at Or- 
leans. 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles 
the Second, he was invited over to 
England by that monarch, who 
appointed him Regius Profeſſor of 
Botany at Oxford, 

The Hiſtory of Plants was com- 
leated by Mr. James Bobart, after 
ori ſon's death, and publiſhed in 
folio, in 1699, with one hundred 
and ninety-fve figures on copper, 

Moriſon's Method, ſays Mr. A- 
danſon, although not very elabo- 
rate, is extremely difficult in prac- 
tice, and bas not, on that account, 
been followed by any author, ex- 

cept Bobart, who compleated his 
large work- on plants, and the ano- 
ny mous author of a work publiſhed 
in octavo, at Oxford, in 1720, un- 
der the title of Hiſtor æ Naturalis 
Sciagraphia His arrangement of 
the umbelliſerous plants is very in- 
genions, and has 4 5 followed by 
moſt ſuccecding authors, 
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John Ray was born near Brain. 
tree in Effex, in 1628, and early 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of nz. 
tural hiſtory. In- his Natural Me. 
thod of Plants, publiſhed in 1682, 
he ſuggeſted an idea or plan of ar. 
rangement, much ſuperior to that 
of either Cæſalpinus or Moriſog, 
and, perhaps, in many reſpedds, 
inferior to none of the boaſted me. 
thods that have appeared ſince his 
time. This plan Mr. Ray did not 
execute till 1686, when he publiſh. 
ed his General Hiſtory of Plants, 
in which. are deſcribed eighteen 
thouſand fx hundred and fifty-five 
ſpecies, including varieties. His 
arrangement or method is founded 
upon the general habit or ſtructure 
of plants; their fize and duration, 
as herbs and trees; their greater or 
leſs degree of perfection; the place 
of growth; the number of ſeed- 
leaves, petals, capſules, and ſeeds; 
the ſituation and diſpoſition of the 
flowers; the form of the leaves; the 
abſence or preſence of the flower- 
cup and petals; the ſubſtance of the 
leaves and fruit; and the difficulty 
of arranging and claſling certain 
plants. From a combination of 
theſe circumſtances, Ray has arrang- 
ed all vegetables into thirty - three 
claſſes, which are ſubdivided inis 
one hundred and twenty-five. ſec- 
tions. His method is extremely ela- 
borate, and collects more natural 
claſſes than any artificial ſyſtem} 
am acquainted with; it is, however, 
extremely difficult in practice, and, 
therefore, ſtudied more for curiohty 
than-uſe. It would have ſucceeded 
better, ſays Mr. Adanſon, if Ray 


— 


had been as great a botiniſt, as i 
was a writer, and judici 
compiler. |. Gb 


Is 


by 
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In 1700 Ray publiſhed an edition 
of his method, augmented” and cor- 
:efted after that of Tournefort, 


which had appeared in 1694 Some 
pretenders to botany, envious of 


the ſucceſs which theſe great men. 


had jnſtly obtained, endeavoured to 
embroil them, though without ef- 
ſe; for it appears that they al- 
ways lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy 
and friendſhip. | 


1707 by Sir Hans Sloane, in his 
Hiſtory of Jamaica. 
ſm 1713, by Petiver, in his 
Herbarium Britannicum. “ 
In 1724, by Dillenivs, in his 
+ $ynoplis Stirpium Britanmea- 
rum.“ 1 * | | 
Tn 1727, by Martin, in his 
« Methodus Plantarum circa Can- 
164 Ae Ra Sa 
Chriſtopher Knaut, in his Enu- 
meration of the Plants which grow 
round Hal, in Saxony, publiſhed in 
1687, invented a method, eſtabliſh- 
ed, in part, upon the fruit, which 
difers but little from that of Ray. 
It is exceedingly complex and dif- 
ficolt. | 
Paul Hermannus, Profeffor at 
Leyden, Magnolius Profeſſor at 
Montpelier, and Rivinus, Profeſſor 
at Leipſick, ſucceſſively enriched 
botany with ingenious methods and 
new obſervations; the dawn of the 
day, which the illuftrious Pitton de 
Tournefort "was about to diffuſe 
over every branch of the ſcience. 


born at Aix, in Prance, in 4656. He 
was early deſigned for the church, 
but, upon the death of his father, 
be quitzeq all thoughts of embrac- 
ing chat profeſſion ;. and, about two 
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This great reformer of botany was | 


| 
1 
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or three years thereafter; went to 


| Montpelier, where he ſtudied ana- 


tomy, and other branches of phyſie, 


with great diligence. i 
In 1694, he publiſhed” his Me- 


thod, which conſiſts of twenty-ews 


claſſes, and is ſounded on the regu- 


WA. 


—— 


hitherto appeared. 


— 
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larity and figure of the petals or 
painted leaves of the flower.” The 
perſpievity, facility, and precifiou 


of this method, gave it deſervedly; 
Ray's method was followed in 


from its firſt appearance, the pre. 
ference above all thoſe which had 


By che acknow t of all 
botaniſts, Tournefort has intro 
duced into the ſcience, order, puri - 
ty, and preciſion, by delivering the 
beſt and moſt certain principles for 
eſtabliſhing the genera and ſpecies; 
and by founding on thoſe prinei- 
ples the eaſieſt and moſt accurate 


method which has yet appeared. 


— 


His object was not, as he himſelf 
declares, to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
method, a thing which he conſider- 
ed as impoſſible to be eredted upon 
hypothetical and arbitrary prinei- 


ples; but to trace that method 


Which appeared to him moſt con- 


venient for obtaining an eaſy and 


accurate knowledge of vegetables; 


His twenty-two claſſes, which, by 
the way, might have been reduced 


17 


nera, which are 


to ſeventeen, are ſubdivided into 
ſix hundred and ninety-eight ge- 
again fubdivided 


into ten thouſand one hundred and 


forty- {1x ſpecies and varieties. 
wards of twenty authors of 
eminence have ſueceſſively adopte: 
Tonrnefort's method, after maki 
the alterations, Which new di 
coveries, and the correction of tri. 
vial errors, rendered neceſſary. 1 


and other natural curioſities. 


M E. 
liſt ofthe moſt noted of theſe authors 
is given under the article Cox or- 
LIS TA, which ſee. | 

T be facility of acquiring Tourne- 


fort's method had procured it an | 


almoſt- univerſal reception, when 
Linnæos propoſed his Sexual Sy- 
ſtem, and afhiſted by the works of 
his | predeceſſors, and much obſer- 
vation of his own, eſtabliſhed, by 
indefatigable labour, a method, 
which has ſince attracted the at- 
tention of the learned all over 
Europe. 


Charles Von Linné is the ſon of 


a clergyman in Smolandia, a pro- 
vince of Sweden. He applied him- 
ſelf very early to the ſtudy of Na- 
tural Hiſtory, and made ſuch pro- 
greſs, that before he reached his 
twenty-third year, he was judged 
capable of affiltiog Rudbeckius, 
Profeſſor of Botany at Upſal, in 
teaching his claſs. | 
Ina 1731, he introduced his me- 
thod, then in embryo, into the 


garden at Upſal, with ſucceſs. Af- | 


ter this he was employed by the 
Upſal ſociety to travel through Lap- 
land, Norway, and other northern 
parts of Europe, in queſt of plants, 
In 
1735, he travelled neough Den- 
mark, Sweden, Germany, England, 
and Holland, with the ſame view; 
and publiſhed his Syſtema Na- 
ture, at Leyden, in the ſame 


ih 4 1736, be publiſhed his Fun 
damenta Botanica,” which con- 
tain the rudiments of his method; 
theſe he afterwards enlarged, and 
2 under the title of Phi- 
oſophia Botanica”. When Lin- 
næus was in London. he propoſed 
his method to Sir Hans Sloane, 


— — 


aa 


IS 
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Preſident of the Royal Society, wig 


rejected it. oh . 

In 1742, Linnæzus was c 
Profeſſo, of Botany at Upſal, 1 
partment. which he ſtill fills wit 
the higheſt approbation and honoy;, 
He has ſince been knighted and 
ennobled, and is appointed chief 
phyſician to the king of Sweden. 
The idea, upon which Linnzys; 


| Method is founded, is as old 28 the 


time of Theophraſtus; and ſap. 
poſes that in plants, as in ani 
generation 1s accompliſhed by the 
concourſe of the two ſexes, The 
ſtamina or chives, he conſiders az 
the male organ of generation; the 
piſtillum or pointal,. as the female, 
From the number, fituation, pro- 
portion, union, and abſence of the 
ſtamina are formed his primary di. 
viſions or claſſes; and from the 
number and other circumſtance; 
of the pointal or female part, ariſe 
moſt of the ſecondary diviſions or 
orders. 

Such is the general idea upon 
which the celebrated Sexual Syſten 
of Linnzus proceeds. A particula 
delineation or analyſis of it is pt. 
fixed to this work; and a jul 
eſtimate of it's merits and defeds 
may be obtained by a careful pe- 
ruſal of the criticiſms on his ſere- 
ral claſſes, and an exact compariſon 


of thoſe claſſes with the primary 


diviſions of other ſyſtematic writerz, 


Ray and Tournefort in particular, 


The authors who have followed 
Linnzus's Sexual Method are, 

In 1739, Gronovius in his 
Virginica. r 

In 1755, the ſame author in hu 
Flora Orientalis Rauwolkj. 

In 1756, Brown in 


* 


Hiſtory of Jamaica. 


ho 
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In 1762, Mr. Jacquin in his Enu- | 


meratio Plantarum Americanarum. 
In the ſame year, Mr. Hud- 
ſon, apothecary, in London, in his 
Flora Anglica, In this uſeful book, 
Mr. Hudſon gives the generic and 
ſpecific characters of every known 
plant that is native in wn ns 
the time of octane; 4 the Engliſh 
name; the place growth; and. 
its duration, whether annual, bien- 
nial, perennial, woody, or her- 
baceous. ; 
The Sexual Method, when firſt 
propoſed by its author, gained 
little approbation. This was cer- 
tainly owing to the great repu- 
tation which Tournefort's had ob- 
tained, and which nothing but 
the higheſt ſenſe of ſuperior inge- 
nuity, merit and induftry, could 
poſſibly diminiſh. Without enter- 
ing, at preſent, into a detail of the 
ative merits of theſe two 1l- 
juſtrious botaniſts, let us endeavour. 
to derive inſtruction from the di- 
verſity of their principles and me- 
thods. | 
The order of nature is alone; 
without imperfection; but that 
order we have not yet been able to 
detect. Every artificial method has 
neceſſarily defects, voids, and ob- 
ſcure points. But two methods, 
ſuch as thoſe of Tournefort and 
Linnzus, ſo well conceived, ſo 


judicioufly exccuted, and founded | 


Linnzan Genera. 
2 Datiſca, — — 
Rejeda, — — 
8 Poterium, —— — 
Sanguiſorba,— — 
7 Lena, ð 


M I. 
upon obſervation, muſt enlighten 
each other mutually. They can» 
not err on the ſame ſubjett; if the 
one wanders but for a moment, the. 
other immediately ſets him in the 
right path,” an 

The ſame reflection occurs in 
comparing ſeveral other learned and 


ingenious methods; ſuch as thoſe of 


Haller, Van Royen, Sauvages, 


Ludwig, Adanſon and Duhamel; 


and the obſervations ſcattered thro? 
the works of Juſſieu, Guettard, 
Dillenius, Gerard and others; ſo 
certain is the maxim with which I 
ſhall conclude this article, that a 
multiplicity of methods and obſer- 
vations compared together, leads 
us to diſtinguiſh plants under a 
greater number of relations, and 


conſequently conducts us, with 


greater eaſe, to their knowledge. 
MISCELLANEZ. The name of 
the fiſty-· fourth order in Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of the following plants, 
which not being connected together 
by numerous relations in their 
habit and ſtructure, as the natural 
families, are collected into one head, 
under the title of Miſcellaneous 
Plants ; ſach of them as ſeem moſt 
nearly connected, we have placed 
together, and diſtinguiſhed from 
the others by a letter of the Greek 
alphabet; a method which we ſhall 
obſerve on other ſimilar occafiuns. 


E ugliſh Names. 


Baſtard-hemp. 

Baſtard- rocket, 
Garden burnet. 
Greater wild - burnet, 
18 Fa 


dyer's-weed. . 


174 Pilla, 
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42 
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colour. 
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Linnaan Genera, 

Empetrum, —— — 
+44 Achyr anthes, — — 
Amarantbus. — — 
Celofia, — — 
 Gomphrena, — — 

. drefine. 
Phytolacca, —— wo 
E Nympbhan, ——— — 
Sarracenia, — — 

» Cearela. 
FSCawietenia, — — 

Corrigiola. 
Limeum. 


Dyer's weed, or wild woad, by | 
ſome called weld, is chiefly eſteem- 
ed by the dyers for its fine yellow 
In medicine it 1s little 
uſed; yet the root is eſteemed 
aperient, and ſometimes given in 
decoction; and the juice of the 
plant promotes perſpiration, This 
is now generally-believed to be the 
plant with which the PiQs, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain, painted 
their bodies; the rather, as the 

lant in queſtion is a native of this 
Wand ; whereas woad, (Iſatis of 
Linnzcs) the plant ccntended for 
by ſome, has been introduced into 
Britain fince that time. 

The flowers of Egyptian reſeda, 
termed likewiſe, mignionette of 
Egypt, have a very ſweet, agreeable 


ſmell. 


Burnet is of a heating, drying 
nature, cordial and alexipharmic ; 
in ſummer, the leaves are uſed for 


a . 
Engiifh Names, 


Kodda- pail. 

Myrtle-leaved ſumach. 

Black-berried heath, or crow. ber. 
ries. 

Cadelari. 

Amaranth, or flower-gentle. 

Cock's-comb. | 

Globe-amaranth, 


— 


American night-ſhade, 
Water-lilly. 
Side-ſacdle flower. 


Mahogany. 


True orpine. 


agreeable flavour. The powder of 
the root is commended agpainf 
ſpitting of blood, bleeding at the 
noſe, dyſenteries, and diſeaſes at- 
tended with violent ſecretions. In 
winter and ſpring, the young ten- 
der leaves are uſed in fallads 
| Greater wild burnet, ftript of iu 
bark, is ſometimes applied with 
ſucceſs to recent wounds ; the dried 
powder ſtops the progreſs of cat» 
cerous ulcers. 
| Myrtle-leaved ſumach is much 
uſed in the South of France, where 
it naturally grows, for tanning of 

leather, whence it has been termed; 
by ſome, tanner's ſamach. Tie 
ſame plant dies a beautiful black 
colour; the berries are dangerow, 
and when eaten, generally occaſiat 
vertigoes, and epilepſies. The oi 
leaves, when Prob fed upon & 
cattle, have the ſame effect; tht 


cool tankards, to give the wine an 


young leaves have no ſuch pernic 
ous quality, ® + 


9 
% „ 


an night-ſhade, ſometimes termed 
ork-phyfick, are anodine. The 
tice of the root is a violent purga- 
ive, and therefore to be-uſed with 
er. 

ive a very beautiful purple- red 

ture, The leaves are uſed ex- 
ernally in diſcuſſing painful ſwell- 
des. In North America, the in- 
abitants boil the young ſhoots, and 
t them like ſpinach. The Vig- 
erons, in Portugal, ſays Mr, Mil- 
, for many years made uſe of the 
lice of the berries of this plant for 
ixing with their red port wines, 
o which it gave a deep colour, and 
hen a great quantity was added, 


very diſagreeable taſte ; a com- 
laint of this practice having been 


ade to his Portugueze majelly, he 


r of mmanded that the ſtems of this 

in Niant ſhould be cut down before 
the Niey produced berries, to prevent 

at fitther adulteration of the 

ly ines. Jide MilLLErR's Garpen- 

cl" W's DicTionary Voce ParToO- 

ads, Wicca. 2 

a The wood of Barbadoes cedar and 


ahozany, has an aromatic, bal- 
mic,” aud agreeable ſmell. The 
rmer is employed in the Weſt⸗ 
Ges, on account of its pliancy, 
Ir making canoes of a ſingle piece, 
well as planks, and ſhingles for 


g of vering houſes, and houſhold fur- 
med Wrure. There are canoes in theſe 
3 haces, ſays Miller, formed out of 
lac e trunks of theſe trees, which are 
burn feet long, and fix broad. As 
08S - worms are apt to eat the wood 


the Barbadoes cedar, it is not 
oper for building of ſhips, though 
4 uſed both in building 


Fedlon does not lie againſt maho- 


zution ; the berries, when ripe, 


ſheathing veſſels. The ſame 


| 


th. 


ws 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The leaves and roots of Ameri- 1 gany, which is lefs liable to be at- 


tacked by worms than oak; ſo 
that mahogany ſhips are preferable 
to any other, not only for the rea- 
ſon juſt mentioned, but-becauſe the + 
wood is very durable, and buries 
gun-ſhot without ſplintering. The 
excellency of mahogany for all do- 
meſtic uſes, is too well known in 
England to require any eulogiums 
in this place. vw mnetnst 
MODUS forendi, a manner or 
mode of flowering. -#ide IxFLO-» 
RESCENTIA. 99 ww 
MON ADELPHIA, (from - pores, + 
alone; and 4 a brotherhood) ; 
a ſingle brotherhood. The name of 
the fixteenth | claſs in Linnæus's 
Sexual Syſtem, conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers; in 
which all the ſtamina, or male or- 
gans of generation, are united be- 
low into one body, or cylinder, 
through which paſſes the pointal or + 


female organ. The particular claſſie 


characters of the plants in queſtion, 
beſides that expreſſed in the title, + 
have been already given under the - 
article CoLumniFER2® 3; to Which 
natural order, moſt of the plants in 
the claſs monadelphia are referred. 
The principal of theſe characters 
are the following, eng 

I. A permanent flower- cup, and 


generally double. a 
IL Five heart - ſhaped petals, 


| cloſely embracing or e op - 


other above, ſo as to form the ap- 
pearance of a ſingle petal. en 
II. The anthere, or tops of the 
ſtamina, kidney-ſhaped, and flight- + 
ly attached to the filaments, or” 
threads, by the middle. 10 
IV. The receptacle of the fruc- 
tification, or that to which che 


flower and fruit are attached, is 


8 2 prominent 


merly 
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prominent in the middle of the | 
r | | 
' V. The ſeeds, kidney - ſhaped. 

The orders in this claſs are five, 
from the number of united ſtamina. 

- Hermannia, waltheria, and me- 
lochia, have five ſtamina. 

Crane's-bil}, connarus, and 
gonia, have ten, L 

Brownea has eleven. 

Pentapetes, twelve. 

Silk cotton-tree, Athiopian ſour- 
gourd, Indian mallow, napza, marſh- 
mallow, holly-hock, mallow, lava- 
tera, baſtard mallow, urena, cotton, 
Syrian mallow, ftewartia, and ca- 
mellia, have numerous ſtamina, 

-In ſome ſpecies of geranium, or 
crane's bill, the tamina are diſtin: 


In others, the filaments are alter- 


nately furniſhed with antherz or 


A ſpecies of filk-cotton tree, 
termed by Linnzus, bombax pen- 
tandrum, has only five ſtamina. 

The genera of this claſs were for - 
iſtinguiſhed 'by the fruit; 
which being found inſufficient, ſe- 
veral botaniſts had recourſe to the 
Jeaves as an auxiliary. Linnzus di- 
ſtinguiſhes the genera chiefly by the 
calix, which is . double in 
plants of the laſt order. 

MONANDRIA, from e, alone, 
and Ame, a man or huſband; the 
name of the firſt claſs in Linnzus's 
Sexual Syſtem ; conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, which 
have only one /amen or male organ. 
This claſs is ſubdivided, like the 
other plain claſſes in the fame ſy- 
ſtem, from the number of the ſtyles, 
or female organs, into two orders. 

Indian . reed, ginger, 
coflus, alpinia, Indian arrow-root, 
turmerick, temper ia, thalia, Ame- 


4 


hu- 


| 
| 


| bn arranging the genera of a { 
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rican hog· weed, -jGated-glaſi-wor, 
and hippuris, have only one file, 
Tickſeed, callitriche, blite, and 
cinna, have two ſtyles. 
- MONANGLE, from jorc;, alone, 
and eyſo, a veſſel; the name of the 
fifteenth claſs in Boerhaave's Me. 
thod ; conſiſting of plants with 3 
ſingle ſeed-veſſel, that is not di. 
vided internally into more than ote 
cell. It is exemplified in looſe- 
ſtrife, water leaf, and pimpernel, 

MONOCOTYLEDONES Pla. 
te, from woroc;, alone, and cotyleden, 
a lobe or ſeed- leaf; plants ſotermed, 
whoſe ſeeds have only one lobe, and 
conſequently riſe with a ſingle ſeed. 
leaf. The term is oppoſed to dic 
tyledones, which includes plants that 
riſe with two ſeed leaves. 

The diſtinction of the lobes of thy 
ſeed was firſt obſerved by Czſalpi- 
nus, who thence denominated ſeeds 
univalyia and bivalvia., Mr. Ray 
afterwards employed it as a primary WW 
divifion in the conſtruction of his 
ingenious method. Jide Corrin Wi 
DON. 

MONCGECIA, from %s, alone, 
and 41x, a houſe ; the name of the 
twenty-firſt claſs in Linnzus's Sexual 
Method; confiſting of plants which 
have male and female flowers placed 
apart; that is, within different co- 
vers on the ſame root. 

The plants then in the claſs a 
næcia are not hermaphrodite, al 
thoſe of the greateſt number fn 
claſſes in the Sexual Syſtem ; ,.. 
male and female upon differ © 
roots, as in the claſs diecia; var t 
androgynous ; that is, conſiſt of m 
and female flowers upon differed 
parts of the ſame plant. Yide A 
DROGY NA Planta. 
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tem, founded, like that of Linnæ- 
us, upon the ſexes of plants, it is 


of the utmoſt conſequence to pay the | 


triteſt attention to that real or 
ſappoſed diſtinction: as by arrang- 
ing ſeveral genera or ſpecies of dif- 
ſerent ſexes under one claſs or or- 
der, the very intention of the ar- 
rangvement, which is profeſſedly to 
facilitate the knowledge of plants, 
is totally defeated. Obvious as this 
obſervation muſt appear, it has not 
Always been attended to by Lin- 
deus; who, in claſſing and new mo- 
delling the genera, frequently 
deviated from the principles of his 
plan, by confounding plants of dif- 
ferent ſexes under the ſame claſs, 
order, and genus, ——[nſtances of 
this impropriety have been already 
ziren in the article diæcia. 
The plants of the following lift, 

which, in ſtrict conformity to the 
rules of arrangement, ought to have 
been referred to the dag monacia, 
are arranged by Linnzus under 
laſſes and genera, containing her- 
naphrodite flowers: N 

Callitriche werna, . 

Plantage uniflora, 

Rumex ſpinoſus, 

Glycine monoicas 

Arum tripbyllum, 

Mercurialis ambigua. 
The orders in this claſs are derived 
om the number, union, and ſitu- 
nion of the ſtamina, or male or- 


$305; circumſtances which conſti- 


te the chief or primary characters 
the hermaphrodite claſſes of 
ants, They are eleven in num- 
and diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
ames with thoſe of the claſſes juſt 
nentioned. Thus, 
Cynomori um, triple- headed pond - 
ved, ceratocarpus, and elaterium, 


MO 


have only one ſtamen, or male or- 


; 


; 
| 
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gan. 


Anguria and duck-meat have two 
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Omphalea, cat's tail, burr-reed, 
Job's tears, Indian Turkey wheat, 
tripſacum, olyra, carex, tragia, axy- 
Tis, jack-in-a-box, and ſea· ſide · lau- 


rel, have three ſtamina. 


Centella, birch, box, nettle, and | 


mulberry, have four ſtamina, 


Leſſer burdock, ambroſia, parthe- ; 
Jeſuit's-bark- tree, amaran- 
have five ſta - 


pharus have fix la- 


nium, 
thus, and ſolandra, 
mina. 

Zizania and 
mina. 


Guettarda has ſeven ſtamina. 5 


Ceratophyllum, water - milfoil, 


arrow - head, dog's cabbage, garden 


burnet, oak, walnut, beach, horn- 
beam, hazel-nut,. plane-tree, and 


ſweet gum, have ſeveral ſtamina. 


Pine, arbor-vitz, cypreſs, pluke - 


netia, dalechampia, acalypha, ba- 
ſtard ricinus, caſſava, palma chriſti, 
ſand box- tree, manchineel- tree, aud 


- 


| 


below into a cylinder. 


Serpent cucumber, male balſam 
apple, gourd, cucumber, bryony, and. 


| ſterculia, have their ſtamina united 


ſingle-ſeeded cucumber, have their 
ſtamina united above by the an- 


therz, into a cylinder, 
Baſtard orpine has the 


tioned is the ſtriking and claſſic 


character. 


To obviate this objection, it has 
been 
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ſtamina 
placed upon the female organ; a 
circumſtance which invelves an ab- 
ſurdity when affirmed of any plant 
of the claſs in queſtion; and which, 
if true, ſhould moſt certainly have 
determined the author to place the, 
genus in the claſs' gynandria, of 
which the circumſtance juſt men- 
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. 
been obſerved by M. Gouan, that 
both in baſtard orpine and clutia, 
which latter belongs to a ſimilar or- 
der in the claſs diæcia, the piftillum, 
or female organ, is entirely wanting 
in the male flowers, yet the ſtamina 
are inſerted into the place which 
the piſtillum would occupy, if the 
flowers were hermapbrodite; and, 
therefore, he concludes there is no 
impropriety in eſtabliſhing an order 
from that circumſtance. To il- 
Iuſtrate this, he conſiders the recep- 
tacle of the flower as divided into 
four concentric circles: the calix, 
or flower-cup, conſtitutes the firſt or 
outermoſt circle; the petals occupy 
the ſecond ; the ſtamina are placed 
in the third; and the pi/7;/lum, or 
female organ, poſſeſſes the inner- 
moſt, or middle circle. Hence it 
follows, continues our author, that 
even when the ſtamina are inſerted 
into the inner fide of the petals, 
they ſtill occupy a circle which 1s 
concentric to that of the petals, and 

laced without that of the pointal. 

he ſtamina, therefore, in ſuch cir- 
cumitances, cannot be reckoned out 
of their place. -But if the middle 
circle, or centre of the receptacle 
which is efſentially deſtined for the 
piſtillum, or female organ, ſhould, 
in the abſence even of that organ, 
be occupied by the ſtamina, theſe 
laſt are then quite out of their place, 
and may properly be conſidered as 
being attached to the pfillum, when 
inſerted into the place which that 
organ, if it exiſted, would cer- 
tainly occupy. 

I hall only obſerve upon this in- 
genious remark of the French au- 
thor, that by the ſame way of rea- 
ſoning, all the plants of the claſſes 
Monacia and diacia, might be te- 


on Silver-tree; Haller on Garlick, 
and the Mountain-ſpeedwells; Brey. 
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ferred to the claſs g ynandria in 
Sexual Method; 2 in theſe — 
the female organ is entirely wanting 
in the male plants; and the ftaminz 
occupy the centre or middle of the 
receptacle. 

alone, and yeapw, to write; a clas 
of botanical writers ſo termed by 
Linnæus, who have beſtowed their 
attention and reſearches upon a 
ſingle vegetable. Of this kind is 
Dillenius's Treatiſe on Fig-mai- 
gold; Kempfer on Tea; Boerhaare 


nies and Lafitaw on Ginſeng; 
Bradley on the Aloe; and ſeveral 
diſſertations of Linnzus in the Aus 
nitates Academice. 
MONOGYNIA, from a, 
alone, and yum, a woman; the nane 
of the firſt order or ſubdiviſion in the 
firſt thirteen claſſes of Linnzu!s 
Sexual Method; confiſting of plant, , 
which, beſides their agreement u 60 
the claffic character, generally de- 
rived from the number of flaming, 
have only one ſtile or female orga. 0 
MONOPERIANT HE, ; 
Loos, alone, een, around, and ale, ab 
a flower; the name of a claſs in Wi 


chendortfhus's Natural Method; con- 7 
fitting of plants with viſible flosen, 
which have only one of the coven; , 
that is, want either the flower ci 
or petals, It is exemplified in K 2 
dies mantle, wild orach, belleborſ 50 
meadow - rue, medeola, rhuband or 
American night-ſhade, aſarabaci 4 
and ſeveral others. th 
MONOPETALOIDES Flas. J .. 
Morririmus Flos. th 
MONCPETALUS Flu. Vogt ; 


CoroOLLA. 


two claſſes in Rivinus's Method; 
conſiſting of 4 whoſe flowers are 
compoſed of one petal, which, in 
its form is either regain or irre- 
gular. The regular flower of one 
petal, is exemplified in borrage, bu- 
ploſs, tobacco, and the bell-ſhaped 
fowers ; the irregular flowers of one 
petal, are the lip and maſqued 
flowers of Tournefort ; the didyna- 
mia of Linnzus and the Sexualiſts. 
Day - nettle, baulm, mint, fox- 
love, calves-ſnout, and marjoram, 
{roi examples, 
MONOPHYTANTHEZ, from 
yarcg, alone, pro, a plant, and &r- 
bc, a flower; the name of a claſs in 
Wachendorftus's Natural Method; 
conſiſting of plants which have male 
and female flowers . placed apart 
upon the ſame root. It correſponds 
to the claſs monæcia in the Sexual 
byſtem, Yide Monoecia. 
MORBUS, a diſeaſe. The dil- 
eaſes of plants, ſo far as they regard 


botany, will fall properly to be con- 


fidered under the article Vaz1sTas, 
whither we refer the reader. 
MOTUS, motion ; when applied 
to plants, the term motion is very 
limited, and is expreſſive not of an 
abſolute change of place, but of di- 
reftion, The following obſerva- 
tions on this curious ſubject, may, 


perhaps, * not unentertaining 


to the reader. 

And firſt of the direction of roots 
and trunks. The direction of the 
roots and ſtems of plants is totally 
oppoſite ; the former either running 
direftly downwares, or extending 
themelves tranſverſely or horizon 


tally under the ſurface of the earth: 


the latter exhibiting motions of a 
fimilar nature, but in a contrary di- 
rection. The direction of the root 


TE 
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1s never vertical, except in 
upata or ſanar of Sene 
of which twiſting, riſe vertically up- 


, the roots 
wards a foot above the ſurface of 
the earth, and are ſometimes co- 
vered by the flux of the ſea. _ 
Familiar as the appearance is, 
naturaliſts are not agreed with re- 
ſpe to the cauſes which determine 
the roots of plants to tend univer- 
ſally downwards, either in a hori- 
zontal or perpendicular direction; 
and the tems, on the contrary, to 
mount perpendicularly or horizons 
tally upwards: So conſtant, how+ 
ever, are theſe oppoſite directions, 
that a plant being taken out of the 
earth, and replaced in it in ſuch 
manner that the root 1s uppermoſt, 
and the ſtem lowermoſt; the root will 
quickly curve downwards, the ſtem 
upwards, till each has reſumed the 
direction which is proper and na- 
tural to itſelf. Ea 
All the cauſes which concur in 
promoting the growth of plants, ap- 
pear likewiſe to operate in deter- 
mining their direction. Such are 
the air, the ſun, light, and the moiſt 
warm vapours which ariſe oat of 
the earth: the three firſt ſeem to 


concut moſt certainly to the di- 


rection of the lem; air and moiſture 
to that of the root. | 

If any number of plants are 
placed in pots in a room which 


only admits the light by a fingle 


hole, the ſtems will incline, or di- 
rect themſelves towards that ſide. 
In thick foreſts, the young trees al- 
ways lean to the fide where the light 
penetrates. The new ſhoots of an 
eſpalier detach themſelves from the 
wall which” robs them of the air, 
the ſan, and the light. It is in 


queſt of the ſame excellent gifts of 
* | 


ature, 


„ 
Nature, that the lateral branches of 
trees abandoning the direction of the 
ſtem, ſpread and extend themſelves 
in a direction parallel to the ſoil, 
even when planted on a declivity, 
In like manner, it appears, that 
roots penetrate more or leſs deeply 
Into the ground, either in a perpen- 
dicular or horizontal dire&ion, in 
proportion to their greater or leſs 
tendency to ſearch for humidity or 
moiſture. Thus it is a well known 
fact, that, in the neighbourhood of 
canals, ditches filled with water, and 
ground newly tilled, the roots of 
plants abandon their natural di- 
rection, and, as it were, ſteer their 
courſe towards the fine air, rich 
Juices, and grateful humidity which 
their fitoation has placed within 
their reach. —So ſtrongly indeed are 
the roots of plants attracted by wa- 
ter, that they frequently relinquiſh 
the ſoil, and penetrate into the 
very heart of ditches and canals. 
This force of extenſion appears 
to be greater in roots than in ſlems. 
The branch farmounts an obſtacle, 
by leaving its natural direction, and 


overtopping it. The root, on the: 


contrary, without once going out 
of its way, pierces the hardeſt ſoils, 
penetrates into walls, which it over- 
turns, and even into rocks, which 
it burſts. 

Although the natural motion of 
the trunk be to aſcend, as was ſug 
geſted above, yet is it forced often- 
times to deſcend: for the trunk- 
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roots growing out of ſome plants 


near the ground, and ſhrinking into 


it, ſerve, like ſo many ropes, to 


luck the trunk annually lower and 
lower into the ground, along with 
them. If theſe trunk-roots break 
out only about the bottom of the 


| welt at night. 


V' 
trunk, then it gradually deſcend; 
into the earth, and is converted into 
a root (Yide BuLBus); but if the 
trunk is very ſlender, and the trunk, 
roots break forth all along it, then 
it creeps horizontally; the trunk. 
roots in queſtion tethering it, as it 
trails along, to the ground; as in 
ſtrawberry, cinquefoil, and mint, 

I cloſe the preſent ſubje& with 
this obſervation, that the direction 
of the roots and ſtems of plants, 
ſeems to be regulated, in a great 
meaſure, by the vapours which they 
contain; but more by thoſe which 
ariſe from the ſoil in which they 
grow; and, that heat, the ſun, or 
the light, the caufes already ſug- 
geſted, appear to contribute to that 
direction, only in ſo far as they 
augment or regulate the current of 
theſe nouriſhing vapours. 

Trunks are not, however, the 
only parts of plants which dire 
their courſe towards the air and 
the light of the fun. There ax 
flowers, which, quitting their per- 
pendicular direction, preſent their 
ſurface directly to that luminous 
body, and follow its ſituation in iu 
diurnal courſe, This ſort of mo- 
tion has been called by ſome writers, 
Nurariox; and the plants which 
are ſubje to it, have been termed 
beliotropæ; that is, turning with the 
ſun. Of this kind are baſtard-rock- 
et, dyer's weed, ſun-flower, turn- 
ſole, and the greateſt part of the 
compound flowers with plain tongue- 
ſhaped petals, the /emiflo/culojs of 
Tournefort, the planipebalæ of Ray, 
and the lignlati of Linnzus, In 
theſe flowers, the diſk or ſurface 
looks towards the eaſt in the morn- 
ing; the ſouth at noon; and the 


The 
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The ſpikes or ears of corn, which 
hang down by their weight, are ob- 
ſerved, in like manner, to incline 
themſelves towards the ſun, never 
to the north, The ſtems of draba, 
trientalis, and a ſpecies of baſtard 
fever-few with egg ſhaped and 
notched leaves, incline or hang 
downwards during the night. 

The obſervations of La Hire, 
Hales, and Bonnet, eſtabliſh, that 
theſe motions are occaſioned, not by 
any wilting in the ſtem, but by the 
zridity or dryneſs of the fibres, 
which, by being expoſed to the heat 
of the ſun, contract, and thus de- 
termine the nutation of the flowers 
and young ſtems, It is in this man- 
ner that moiſture and dryneſs alter- 
nately dilate and contract the plant, 
improperly called the roſe of Je- 
zicho; an appearance which is like- 
wiſe obſerved in the beards of oats, 
and in thoſe of the capſules of crane's 
bill, EE 

The direction of the leaves of ſe- 
veral plants, ſuffers conſiderable 
changes during the night. This is 
ſo certain, that, if a botaniſt who is 


accuſtomed to the port or habit of 


plants, were to examine, in a ſum- 
mer-night, the plants which cover 
any particular meadow, he would 
ind ſeveral which he could not re- 
cognize by that character. The 
ſame changes happen, when the 
moiſture of the day correſponds or 
anſwers to that of the night, The 
change of direction juſt mentioned, 
i particularly ſenſible in compound 


leaves, During the heat of the ſun 


in the day-time, the pinnated or 
winged leaves of ſeveral plants, 
particularly thoſe of the pea-bloom 
or leguminous tribe, riſe vertically 
vpwarcs, and form a right angle 


f with the common foot. Malk; the 
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lobes or leſſer leaves, 1 
oppoſite, being applied cloſely to- 
| 2 by chelß er ſurface. 87. | 
| veral fimple leaves, particular 

thoſe of figeſbeckia, and Indian-mal- 
low, urena, when their upper ſur- 
face is expoſed to an ardent ſan 
become, in like manner, concave 
which demonſtrates their anal 


T 


tioned, The artificial heat of 4 
red-hot iron has the ſame effect upon 
both; but the plants fuffer great! 
by the experiment. Mr. Adanſon 
ſays, he has obſerved a fimilar mo- 
tion in the leaves of ſeveral ſpecies 
of wild orach, after ſun · ſet. : 
In that ſlate of the atmoſphere 
which generally precedes a ſtorm, 
and is found moſt favourable for 
vegetation, I mean in a cloſe, moiſt, 
and cloudy air, the winged Teaves 
extend themſelves along the com- 
mon foot-ſtalk ; the ſame appearance 
is obſerved in the leaves of the ſen- 
ſitive plant; when it has been kept 
for ſeveral days in a cellar below 
ground. | 1 | 
After ſun-ſet, and during the fall 
of the dew, they incline ſtill lower, 
hang vertically downwards, and are 
applied cloſely together, like the 
leaves of a book, by their lower ſur- 
face, under the ſtalk, with which 
they ſtand at right angles. The odd 
lobe, if there is one at the ex» 
tremity of the leaf, folds it itſelf up 
till it bas reached the firſt pair of 
lobes or ſmaller leaves in its neigh- 
bourhood. This motion, which 
Linnæus calls the StEET of plants, ' 
and can be produced by an artificial 
as well as natural dew, has been ob- 
ſerved not only in compound leaves, 
i ſuch as thoſe of the pea-bloom 


plants, 


with the winged leaves juſt men- 


1 O 
plants, but likewiſe in ſome ſimple 
leaves, particularly thoſe of bal 
and baſtard fever-few. 
be ſmall leaves of falſe acacia, 
and liquorice, hang downwards dur- 
ing the night, but are not united by 
the under ſurface, like the greater 
part of leguminous plants. Thoſe 
of the ſenſitive plant, mime/a pudica, 
wg themſelves longitudinally a- 
g the common foot-ſtalk, and 
over or enfold each other mutually, 
The {mall lobes of ſeveral ſpecics 
of trefoil, lucern, and lotus, are 
united only by their ſummits, and 
form. a cavity which contains the 
young flowers, and ſhelters them 
from cold, and other injuries to 
which they are liable in the night- 
time. In ſome ſimple leaves, a 
Aimilar appearance is obſerved. Thus 
the upper leaves of garden orach 
approach during the night, unite 
rpendicularly, embrace the young 
oot, and do not relinquiſh that 


” 


| Poſture till the ſun has diſſipated 


the humidity of the air. 

The action of the ſun has a very 
different effect upon theſe leaves, as 
well as thoſe of ſome mallows, blites, 
and trefoils, which, like the flowers 
mentioned above, follow the di- 
rection of that body, and preſent to 
it their external ſurface or diſk, 

That ſpecies of motion peculiar 
to ſome flowers, which open and 
Mut at certain ſtated times, is ex- 
Plained on nearly the ſame princi- 
ples with thoſe of the winged leaves 
mentioned in the laſt article. For 

articulars on this ſubjeR, the reader 
is referred to the article Vicit# 
Plantarum, by which term the mo- 
tion in queſtion is generally diſtin- 
guiſhed. 


The iricability, if I may ſo term 


1 


it, of thoſe plants called fea, 


tive, has been fully conſidered unde 
Yo article LouENTA CEA, which 
ee. 

The laſt kind of motion obſerye; 
in plants, is elaſticity ;' a light ir. 
ritation at the baſe of the ſtamina of 
berberry, melon-thiftle, and liule 
ſun-flower, ciſtus heli ant bemum, cauſes 
a convulfive motion, or trembling 
in the parts; the ſtamina contrag, 
approach the pointal, and do ng 
recover their former poſition, The 
runs e of balſam, ſpirting cy. 
cumber, and wood-ſorrel, contra 
with violence when arrived at ms 
turity, and dart the ſeeds contained 
within them to a conſiderable i. 
ſtance. Dry ſeed - veſſels, as the cap. 
ſules of moſt of the ranuncula tribe, 


aconite, and lark- ſpur, as likewiſe 


thoſe of fraxinella, and the liliz- 
ceous and leguminous plants, bur 
open, in like manner, with a con- 
ſiderable force. | 

To conclude, there are plants, 
which, far from being endued with 
that elaſticity or ſpring which ve 
have been illuſtrating, have 10 
even the faculty of reſuming their 
former fituation, when, by ary 
means, they have been made tv 
change it. Of this kind are the 
flowers of a ſpecies of dragon's head 
of Virginia, which, on whatever fide 
they are turned, diſcover not the 
ſmalleſt tendency to recover the 
former poſition, 

MULTICAPSULARES, fron 
multus, many, and cagſula, a ſpeci 
of ſeed-yeſſel; the name of a c 
in Moriſon's, Hermannus's, ant 
Chriſtopher Knaut's Methods; cot 
fiſting of plants which have mo 
dry capſules or ſeed veſſels than one 
Of this kind are pæony, columbire 
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hellcbore, aconite, lark. ſpur, and 
ſeveral others. * BY b 
MULTIFIDUS Flos, from multus, 
many, and findo, to cleave z*'a 
flower ſo termed by Lionæus, which 
conſiſts of one petal, that is divided 
or cut into ſeveral ſegments. . It is 
ſynonimous to the laciniatus flos of 
Tournefort, and the monopeta/oides of 
other authors, | 
MULTIPLICATUS Flos, a lux- 
uriant flower whoſe petals are mul- 
tiplied ſo as to exclude a part of the 
ſtamina. Vide Luxurians Flor. 
A multiplied luxuriant flower 
differs from a full one, the higheſt 
degree of Juxuriance, in that the 
petals of the latter are ſo multiplied 
as toexclude all the ſtamina : where- 
as, thoſe of the former are only re- 
peated or multiplied, two, three, or 
four times, to the excluſion of only 
a ſmall part of the eſſential organs. 
A double flower properly ſo 
called, that is, a flower whoſe petals 
are twice repeated, is the firſt and 
loweſt degree of luxuriance or ple- 
nitude. : 
A triple flower, whoſe petals are 
thrice repeated, is the ſecond de- 
gree of luxuriance. Examples of 
either degree are afforded by ſome 
ſpecies of campanula and thorn- 
—— 0 
Flowers of one petal are fre- 
nently multiplied, but rarely found 
Il. Vide Plxxus Flos. | 
Flowers with more than one pe- 
tal are ſubjeQ to all degrees of lux- 
uriance, from the loweſt to the 
higheſt. That they are ſubje@ to 
multiplication, anemonie and he- 
patica furniſh ſufficient prooſ. 
In ſome flowers, the multipli- 
cation is effected, not by the petals, 
but by the ſcales or divifions of the 


Ku . 
flower · eup; ſuch inſtances, however; 
are rare. In a ſpecies of :dianthus 
or pink, mentioned by Linnaus, 
the ſcales of the calix are multiplied 


to ſuch a degree as to give the whole 


flower the appearance of a ſpike or 
ear of corn. The luxuriance of fe- 
. 5 particular- 
y of fefluca, fhiculis viuiparis, is 
of 37 Try being efl-Qed by 
the monſtrous growth of the huſks 
of the calix, which are '\metamor« 
phoſed into leaves. The fame ap- 
pearance obtains' in a ſpecies of 
willow, called /alix ro/ea, in which, 
both male and female organs 

deſtroyed by inſeQs, the ſcales of 
the catkins are lengthened into 
leaves. In a ſpecies of plantain, 
called plantago raſea, the flaral leaves 
of the ſpike, or head of flowers, un- 
dergo a fimilar enlargement. 

In ſome plants the flower. xup is 
coloured; a circumſtance which not 
rarely miſſeads inattentive obſervers, 
who are led to confider ſuch an un- 
uſual appearance as a repetition of 
the petals. Some ſpecies of prim- 
roſe furniſh examples of the appelr= 


ance in queſtion, 

All multiplied flowers are mon- 
ſtrous, and are accidenfally pro- 
duced from fingle ones. Vide Vao © 
RIETAS. 1 | 

MULTISILIQUE, from nultus, 
many, and //iqua, a pod; the name 
of the twenty-fixth order in Lin- 
nzus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod; conſiſting of plants which have 
more ſeed-vefſels than one. From 
the etymology of the term, one 
would naturally imagine, that the 
ſeed-veflels in queſtion were- of that 
kind, called by Linnzus, fligua; or 
pod: but the fact is, that not 3 


ſingle plant of this order bears oy 


| M VU 
the greater part having ma 
capſules; — the — 
furniſhed properly with no eck 


veſſel, but bearing numerous di- 
ſtinct ſeeds. | 


| M U 
On this account, Moriſon's title, 
ee. would have been 
more proper than the preſent; 
though even that would have bees 
expreſſive of part of the plants only, 


Lift of Genera contained in this Order. 


Linnzan Genera. 

„ 13 —— — 
Aquilegia, — 
Delpbinium, — — 

ö * Sonia 5 ——— 2 


B Diftamnus, | b 


Ga ri dell, as —ü— 
Helleborus —— 
Laprrum. 

Myeſar us, — 
Nigella, — — 
R anunculus, 1822 


| Tr ollius , 


Uther, = = 

+” Anemone, N — 
Atragene. | 

_ Clematis, — — 


 Thalittrum, — — 


Habit and Sirufure of the Plants 
; | of this Order. | 


-. Theſe plants are moſtly perennial 
herbs: the ſtems of ſome are ere; 
others creep upon the ground, and 
ace. roots near the origin of 
each leaf, as in ſome ſpecies of ra- 
nuncula : laſtly, others climb, and 
attach themſe ves to the bodies in 
their neighbourhood, either by the 


feot-talk of the leaves, as virgin's | 


Engliſh Names, 


Monks-hood, wolf's bane, 
Columbine. 

Lark-ſpur. 

Pzony. 

Fraxinella, white au 
Wild Syrian rue. 

Rue. 

Adonis, or bird's eye. 
Marſh marigold. | 
Fennel-flower of Crete. 
Hellebore, 


| Mouſe- tail. 


Fennel flower, or devil in a bull, 

Crowfoot. 

Globe - ranunculus, or locker gos. 
lans. 

Herb-chriſtopher, or bane berries, 

Wind flower, anemonie. ö 


Virgin! s bower, 


Meadow-rue, 


bower ;. or by tendrils and claſpers, 
which terminate the foot-ſtalk, as 
. ene. The greateſt height of 

e which riſe erect, as lark ſpur, 


b exceeds eight feet. I hoſe 


which climb, rarely exceed fifteen 
or twenty feet. - 

The Roors are generally fleſhy. 
In ſome ſpecies of anemonie they 


are hand-ſhaped ; in others, as like | 


wiſe in ſeveral ſpecies of ranuncula, 


they are finger-ſhaped or . 
a 


M U- 

jn ſome ſpecies of hellebore and 
tanuncula, they are divided into 
ſpherical knobs. Laſtly, in ſome 
plants of this order, the roots are 
fibrous. | 

Tbe Srzus and YounG BRANCH- 
xs are cylindric. | | 

The Leaves, which are of dif- 
ferent forms, being ſometimes ſim- 
ple and entire, ometimes hand- 
ſhaped or winged, are generally al- 
ternate, except in virgin's bower 
and atragene, which bear oppoſite 
leaves. 

The foot- talk, which is ſome- 
times cylindric, ſometimes angular, 
is membranous, and very large at 
its origin, i a great part 
of the ſtem from which ĩt proceeds. 
In ;/opprum, the membrane in que- 
ſion 15 terminated on each fide by 
two ſmall teeth, in the form of 
fitule or ſcales. In marſh-marigold 
it forms a ſheath or glove, which is 
entire, ſhaped like a cylinder, and 
quite ſurrounds the ſtem. _ 

2 he FLowzas are hermaphro- 
ne, 

They proceed either fingly from 
the wings of the leaves, or ter- 
mination of the branches, as in 
pzony, globe ranunculus, marſh- 
marigold, mouſe-tail, fennel-flower, 
and ſome ſpecies of ranuncula 
and anemonie; or terminate the 
branches in a ſpike, panicle or 
head, as in aconite, lark-ſpur, co- 
lumbine, meadow-rue, and frax- 


inella. The flower of the winter 


aconite, a ſpecies of hellebore, in 
coming out of the earth, 1s folded 
— a ſpiral manner upon its foot- 


Theſe flowers are eaſily rendered 
double by culture. Ranuncula, ane- 
porie, pœony, monk's-hood, lark- 


U 


ſpur, columbine, and ſennel- flower, 

are well-known examples. 

The CaL1x or flower-cup is want-. 

ing in marſh-marigold, monks-hood, 

lark-ſpur, columbine, fennel-flow- 

er, meadow-rue, 1 globe 
re, 


ranunculus, ;/opyrum, helle and 
virgin's bower ; in the reſt it is 
compoſed generally. of five pieces, 
which fall with the petals, The 
calix of rue, peganum, and pzony, 
1s permanent. 1564 
he PeTALs are in number from 
four to fifteen, generally equal, 
and ſometimes, as in anemony, diſ- 
poſed in two or three ſeries; five is 
the prevailing number. . _* 
' The NzcTaz1vum in this order ts 
various. In the greater number, 
E lark - ſpur and colum- 
ine, it is ſhaped like a horn or 
ſpur, and forms a tube at the bot- 
tom of the flower, In ranunculus 
it is a ſmall prominence or mellife- 
rous pore in the claw of each petal, 
In aconite, or monk's-hood,' it is 
compoſed of two long fingular ap · 
pearances, like ſtyles, that are lodg- 
ed within the upper petal, whick 
reſembles a h elmer. 
The STamixa are, in number, 
from five to three hundred, diſtinct, 
and attached, generally in feveral 
ara or ſeries, to the recepta - 
cle. N 
The SEED. zvps are generally nu- 
merous. The fiyle 1 frequently 
wanting. wie en 
The Sexp-ves38L is wanting in 
ranuncula, meadow-rue, adonis, a- 
tragene, virgin's bower, and ane- 
mony. In the reſt it is com 
of dry capſules, each con- 
taining a ſingle cell. nen 
The Szzns are numerous, and 


{ 
Er 


are terminated each by a beard or 
hairy tail, which ſome conſider as 
the remains of the ſtyle, 


their quality. 


this account, are moſt ſpecies of 
monk's - hood, - columbine, lark- 
ſpur, wild - ſyrian - rue, herb- 
chriſtopher, hellebore, pæony, and 
virgin's- bower—Being burnt, theſe 
plants furniſh a fixed alcali; by 
diſtillation, there is drawn from 
them a nitrous and aluminous ſub- 
ance. 1 5 = 
Rue and fraxinella have a ſtrong 
penetrating ſmell. With reſpect to 
their virtues. they are cauſtic and 
2 iſopyrum is hepatic. 
ellebore, according to ſome mo- 


ſens the limbs. 21 
Since the time of Theophraſtus, 
moſt of the ſpecies of monk's- hood 
ave been reckoned a deadly poiſon 
both to men and hrutes. Dioſcori- 
des, however, recommends the 
external application of common 
monk's-hood for pains of the eyes, 
The flowers of a great many ſpecies 
communicate their nbxious quality, 
eie ſmelled to; and thoſe of 
the ſpecies called napellus, being 
placed upon the head, occaſion a 
violent megrim. Of the bad quali- 
ties of — plants, we ſometimes 
avail ourſelves to get rid of vermin. 
A decoction of * roots deſtroys 
bugs; the ſame part being powder- 
ed and adminiſtered in bread, or 
ſome other palatable vehicle, to rats 


virgin's bowet, and atragene,' they 


Moſt of theſe plants are acrid, 
and many of them poiſonous. In 
general, plants that have, a great 
number of ſtamina, are noxious in 
Thoſe of this order 
that arc cautiouſly to be avoided on' 


derns, cauſes convulſions, and ſtif- 


33 
their inteſtines, and ſoon 
mortal; the juice of the plant iz 
uſed to poiſon fleſh with, for the 
deſtruction of wolves, foxes, and 
other ravenous beaſts. The bef 
antidote to the poiſon of the dif. 
ferent monk*z-hoods' is ſaid to be 
the root of a ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, hence termed healthful or 
wholeſome monk's-hood. It is the 
aconitum anthora of Linnæus. The 
ſame plant is regarded as efficacious 
againſt bites of ſerpents and other 
venomous creatures. 
have a bitter acrid taſte; the leaves 
are only bitter; the former are 
| chiefly uſed in medicine, and be- 
ſides the excellent quality juſt men- 
tioned, are ſtomachic, and promote 
perſpiration, The peaſants who 
gather the plant on the Alps and 
Pyrenees, uſe it with ſucceſs againſt 
the biting of mad dogs, and to 
cure the cholic. 

It is remarkable that the monk's. 
hoods with blue flowers are much 
more virulent than the yellow or 
white-flowered kinds. 
ſerts, from whoſe authority I know 
not, that the huntſmen of the 
wolves, and other wild beafts on 
the Alps, dip their arrows into 
the juice of theſe plants, which 
renders the wounds made by them 
deadly, 

Columbine 'is termed in Latin, 
aquilegia, from the reſemblance. of 
its lowers to the claws of an eagle. 
The leaves of. common or wild 
columbine, the ſpecies uſed in me- 
dicine, have been preſcribed in 
gargariſms for inflammations of the 
jaws and throat. The ſeeds and 
roots are reckoned ſucceſsful in 


aud mice, corrodes and inflames 


meaſles and ſmall pox. 


An 


The roots 


Miller af- 


facilitating the eruptions of the 
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| who is reported to have cured. 


„„ th. 
An ointment. made of the ſeeds 
of ſlaveſacre, a ſpecies of lark-ſpur, 
which grows naturally in Italy and 
the Levant, is ſaid to kill all kinds 
of lice ; whence the plant is ſome- 
mes known by the name of louſe- 
rt. e 
"The lark-ſpurs are ſo called from 
the horn or ſpur, which terminates 
the upper petal, and is termed by 
Linnzus, the nefarium. Delphini- 
an, which is the Latin appellation 
of this genus of plants, is derived 
tom the fancied reſemblance of 
the flowers to a dolphin, before 
they are expanded. 1 
Prony is ſaid to have derived its 
name from Pzon, the phyſician, 


pluto, when wounded by Hercules, 
with this herb. | : 

Fraxinella is ſo called from the 
reſemblance of the form of its 
leavess to thoſe of the fraxinus or 
ah; from which circumſtance it 
was denominated little aſh, as the 
name imports, In the diſpenſa- 
tories it has been long known by 
the title of difamirus. The ſtalks 
of this plant abound with an eſſen- 
tial inflammable oil, eſpecially in 
great droughts, when, on the ap- 
proach of a candle or other igneous 
matter, the ſubſtance in queſtion 
takes fire, and burns, like ſpirit of 
wine, till it is entirely exhauſted. 
The roots of this plant have had 


* 


many virtues attributed to them, 


but are at preſent only known, as 
an ingredient in ſeveral of our com- 
politions ; by its bitter quality, 
dittany is ſaid to kill toads, | 
Rue, by ics aromatic quality, is 


i 
cept the roots. Wild Syrian rue 
poſſeſſes the ſame ' virtues. in its 
native ſoil, which is Egypt, Syria, 
Italy and Spain, „ 
The leaves of ſlinking black hel- 
lebore are very acrid to the taſte, 
and highly purgative. Thoſe of. 
the green - flowered kind, being 
dried and powdered, are accounte 
good to kill worms in children; 
the former ſpecies is dangerous, 
The country-people, however, fre- 
quently give the powder of it likes 
wiſe to their children for Worms: 
but how dangerous a medicine ix 
is may be underſtood by the follows ? 
ing fact related by the ingenious 
Mr. Martin, Some years a 
when the ground was covered with 
a deep ſnow, a flock of ſheep 
in Ox-meadow, near Fulborn, in 
Cambridgeſhire, finding nothing 
but this herb above the ſnow, eat 
plentifully of it, They ſoon ap- 
peared terribly out of order, apd 
moſt of them died; a few bein 
ſaved, by having ſome oil adminis» 
ſtered to them in time, which made 
them vomit up the pernicious herbs 
ſome of thoſe which died; being 
opened, were found to have their 
ſtomachs greatly inflamed, In 
Weſtmoreland, where this p 
grows in great abundance, it has 
obtained, from its pernicious qua» 
lity, the name of felon-grafs, 
Adanſon ſays, that a clyſter of an 
ounce of ,a. decoction of its root is 
preferable to every other remedy 
in apoplectick kts, W, 
Moaſe-tail is ſo termed from ics 
ſeeds, which, after the fall of the 
flowers, grow in ſlender ſpikes, two 


heating, cordial and ſudorific ; all 


or three inches logg, reſembling 


the parts are uſed in medicine, ex- a mouſe's tail. 


Fa, 
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All che ſpecies of crowfeot. are 
_ remarkably acrid; yet in ſome 
parts of France they eat the tube- 

rous roots of a few ſpecies without 
any bad conſequences. The freſh 
roots of ranunculis acris are uſed by 
the peaſants as an excellent cautery 
for their cattle, Ranunculus ſcele- 
ratus is ſaid to prove mortal to 
M feed upon it. | 
Ihe berries of herb-chriſtopher, 
which are of a ſhining black, and 
of the ſize of peaſe, are ſuppoſed to 
be of very noxious quality, A 
Angle berry is inſtant death to 
Poultry and other birds. The root 
of a ſpecies of herb-chriſtopher, a 
nativeof North America, where it 1s 
denominated black ſnake-root, to 
diffinguiſh it from common ſnake- 
root, 1s ſuppoſed to be an antidote 

inſt poiſon, and particularly 
that of the rattle-ſmake. 
Wood anemony with blue flow- 
ers tinged with purple, which grows 
naturally at Wimbledon, in Surry, 
and Looton-hoo, in Bedfordſhire, 
his its leaves frequently covered 
with the eggs of an inſect, where- 
by the plant, before the expanſion 
ofits flowers, is-frequent!y millaken 
for a fern. 

* Anemonies, or wind- flowers, fo 
the Greek name imports, are fo 
_ Ealled, from a ſuppoſition, that 

the flowers of theſe plants ne- 
ver open, except when the wind 


The ſeeds of great wild climber, 
er traveller's joy, a ſpecies of vir- 
| gin's bower, which grows naturally 
n the hedges in man of 
make a very fine appear- 

ance at the latter end of the year, 
when they cover the hedges with 
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their plumes or white hairs, 
from their reſemblance to bears, 
have occafioned the plant  þ 
3 known, at that 
among the coun le, b 
. old ee 4 
very acrid to the taſte, and witz. 
out any ſmell; it is frequently uſe 
as a cauſtic, and for cleanſing ol; 
ulcers, The root is ſaid to be pu: 
gative. 

The leaves of all the ſpecies g 
clematis being bruiſed, and appliet 
to the ſkin, burn it into carbuncle, 
as in the plague 3 and, if applied tg 
the noſtrils in a ſultry day, imme. 
diately after being cropped, will 
cauſe the ſame uneaſy ſenſation a 
a flame e to that part would 
occaſion ; hence the title of * 
mula, or little flame, by which this 
genus of plants was formerly diſtiz- 
guiſhed. 

Murrisiligyæ 1s likewiſe the 
name of a claſs in Ray and Boer 
haave, conſiſting, as the foregoing 
term, of plants, which have nume- 
rous capſules or ſeed · veſſels. 

MUSCI, Moſſes. One of the ſeven 
families or claſſes into which al 
vegetables are divided by Linnzu 
in the Philoſophia Botanica, The 
charaQteriſtics of theſe plants, 2c. 
cording to the Sexual Syſtem, art, 

I. Tops, without filaments cr 
threads. 

H. The male flower, conſtituted 
by the preſence of the anthers & 
tops, placed apart from the femals, 
either on the ſame, or difliod 
roots, | n 

III. The female flowers deprive: 
of the piſtillum dt pointal. 

IV. The ſeeds devoid of bo! 
lobes (cotyledones) and proper 


verings 
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yerings ; ſo that they exhibit the 
naked embryo. l 

This tribe of plants, as well as 
the muſhrooms, ferns, and ſea- 
weed, is flill imperfectly known. 
Dillenius, profeſſor of botany at 
Oxford, was the firſt who attempted 
2n arrangement of them. In his 
Catalogus Plantarum circa Giſſam, 
publiſhed at Francfort, in 1719; 
and afterwards in his Hiſtoria 
Moſcorum, publiſhed at Oxford, in 
1741, he divides the moſſes into 
fxteen genera, This arrangement, 
however, includes the lichens, ſome 
of the fuci, and other plants which 
belong to very different families, 
The work in queſtion 1s, notwith- 
fanding, valuable, in having intro- 
duced the knowledge of upwards of 
two hundred plants, which were 
unknown before Dillenius: it is, 
beſides, of all his works of this 
kind, the beſt executed, both for 
the deſcriptions and figures, and 
ſhould ſerve as a model to ſuch 
authors as intend to publiſh in de- 
tail, the hiſlory of any particular 
family of plants. 

Micheli, in a work entitled, No- 
ra Plantarum Genera, publiſhed at 
Florence, in folio, in 1729, divides 
the moſſes into two ſections, from 
the figure and ſituation of their 
flowers, Theſe ſections compre- 
hend together faxteen genera, a- 
mongſt which are improperly ar- 
ranged, like thoſe of Dillenius, 
1 of the lichens and other ſea- 
vee ; 


The diſcovery of the ſeeds of the 
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In Ray's method the moſſes form 
the third claſs; in_Tournefort's 
they conſtitute a fingle genus, by 
the name of muſcus, in the firſt ſecs 
tion of the ſeventeenth claſs, which 
comprehends the moſſes, muſh- 
rooms, and ſome of the algæ or 
ſea-weed, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of aſpermæ, or plants 
without ſeed; the ſeeds of the 
moſſes not having been detected by 
Tournefort. 

In the Sexual Syſtem, theſe plants 
conſtitute the ſecond order of the 
claſs cryprogamia, which contains 
all the plants, in whick the parts 
of the flower and fruit are wanting, 
or not conſpicuous. This order 
is ſubdivided into eleven genera, 
from the preſence or abſence of the 
calix, which, in theſe plants, is a 
veil or cover, like a Monk's cawl, 
that is placed over the male 
organs, or tops of the ſtamina, and 
is denominated calyptre-; from the 
ſexes of the plants, which bear 
male and female flowers, ſome- 
times on the ſame, ſometimes on di- 
ſtinct roots; and from the manner 
of growth of the female flowers, 
which are ſometimes produced ſing- 
ly, ſometimes in bunches or cones. 
Theſe diſtinctions are moſtly bor- 
rowed from Dillenius, whoſe ex- 
cellence in developing this part of 
the vegetable kingdom, Linnegs 
very readily 3 os 

Muvsc1, is likewiſe the name of 
the fifty-ſixth order in Linozus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
confifting of the following. genera, 


moſſes, though mage by Dillenius 
1 1719, is ated by Linnæus 


to himſelf, who did not begin to | agree in the 
wrue till 1735. Vid FER ucrus. | mentioned. 


which are exactly thoſe of the ſecond 
order in the claſs i Gr and 
general characters juſt 


Linnean 


* 
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Linnæan Genera. 


Bryun. 
Buxbaumia. 
Fontinalis, 
Hypnum. 
Lycopodium, 
Mnium. 
Phaſcum. 
Polytricbum, 
Porella. 
Sphagnum. 
Splachnum. 


Habit and 


—̃ — 


Structure of the Plants 
of this Order. 


Theſe plants reſemble the pines, 
firs, and other evergreens of that 
claſs, in the form and diſpoſition of 
their leaves, and manner of growth 
of the female flowers, which are 
generally formed into a cone. 
They frequently creep, and ex- 
tend themſelves, like a carpet, up- 
on the ground, trees, and ſtones, 
being generally collected into 
bunches or tufts; the ſmalleſt, as 
buxbaumia, are. only four lines, or 
the third part of an inch, in height; 
and the largeſt ſpecies of /ycopodium, 
do not exceed five or fix, 7 
Few of the moſſes are annual 
plants: ſmall as they are, the greater 
number are perennial and ever- 
reens. Their growth is remark- 
ably flow, as may be judged by the 
time car's the antheræ, or male 
ns, take to ripen; this, reckon- 
2 the firſt appearance of 
the anthere, to the diſperſion of its 
powder or male duſt, for the pur- 
pole of impregnation, is generally 
four or ſix months, | 
Fan 


* 


| and ferns, 
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Engliſb Names, 


Water-moſs = 


Golden maiden-hair. 


Although preſerved dry ſever: 


years, theſe plants have the fingular ¶ ent 
property of reſuming their original the 
verdure, upon being moiſtened ; Ih 
perhaps, they likewiſe reſame their I of 
vegetative faculty; a circumſtance lea 
which future experiments muſt de- me 
termire. | por 

Moſſes delight in a cool moi por 
ſituation, and north expoſure, where ¶ bry 
they are ſcreened from the ſun. 1 

The Roors are fibrous, lender, I rall 
branched and ſhort. are 

The STEms and branches we I the 
cylindric, and weak; they creep 207 
upon the ground, and ſtrike root I eith 
on every fide, or ſ 

The Leaves are very ſmall and Il proc 
undivided, and differ with reſpet I the 
to ſituation, being either alternate, ¶ und 
oppoſite, or placed by fours round I 
the ſtalk. * grea 

They have no foot-ſtalk, vor thoſ 
middle rib that is perceptible, and gree 
are ſeated immediately upon the whic 
ſtem, half of which they embrace each 
in golden maiden- hair; ſo that theſſi ang] 


do not appear to be true leave 
any more than thoſe of the pala 
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' Theſe plants, like the pines, are 
covered with no ſoit of down or 
pubeſcence. 

The FLowers are univerſally 
male and female; in lycopodium, 
ſphagnum, phaſcum, hypnum, and 


water-moſs, the male flowers are 
produced upon the ſame plant with 
the female, and ſtand above them ; 
jo golden maiden-hair, the flowers 
of different ſexes are produced on 
diſtinct plants; in mnium and bry- 
m they are produced, ſometimes 
on the ſame, ſometimes on diſtin 
plants. 
The male flowers, which conſiſt 
entirely of the anther, or tops, and 
their covering, proceed either ſing- 
y or in cluſters from the extremity 
of the branches, or angles of the 
leaves; and are either ſeated im- 
mediately upon the branches, as in 
porella, and water- moſs; or ſup- 
ported by a long foot-ſtalk, as in 
bryum and golden maiden hair. 
The female flowers, which gene- 
rally reſemble capſules or cones, 
are all placed immediately upon 
the ſtem or branches, without 
aby foot-ftalk, and proceed fingly, 
either from the wings of the leaves, 
or ſummit of the branches; when 


produced upon the {ame plant with 


the male, they are. always placed 
under them. 

The female cones of the moſſes, 
greatly reſemble, as we have ſaid, 
thoſe of the pines, and other ever- 
green trees of that claſs; the ſcales, 
which form them, are true leaves, 


each containing, in its wing or 


angle, a ſingle feed. When the 
$ are ripe, the cones in queſtion 
8 open, for their diſperſion. 
hen ſhut, they reſemble buds, 
and have ſometimes been ignorant- 


. 
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ly miſtaken for ſuch. The female 
flowers of the genus gorella have not 
yet been diſcovered. | 

The FtLower-cuy in this order, 
if it can be called ſuch, is that ap- 
pearance, reſembling a veil of 
monk's cawl, which, in the male 
flowers, covers, or is ſuſpended 
over, the tops of the ſtamina, like 
an extinguiſher, and is termed by 
Linnzus, calyptra. From the pre- 
ſence or abſence of this cover, 
which falls before the opening of 
the anther, are the genera of this 
tribe of plants chiefly diſtinguiſhed - 
by Dillenius, and, after him, by 
Linnzus. _ 5 

The Pzrals in this order are 
univerſally wanting. 

The male and female parts of 
generation in this numerous claſs 
of plants, have been deſcribed 
above. The flowers were, at the 
ſame/ time, ſaid to be male and 
5 In the genus buxbgumiay 
ſo/ named from Dr. Buxbaum, 2 
German, who firſt diſcovered it in 
the neighbourhood of Aſtracan, re- 
peated obſervations ſeem to eſta- 
bliſh it beyond a doubt, that the 
flowers are hermaphrodite. After 
the fall of the outward covering, 
or veil, formerly mentioned, the 
anther, or tops, are found to be 
covered with another hood, term- 
ed by Linnæus, operculum, within 
which, both Mr. Martin and Dr. 
Lianzus diſcovered an anthera 
ſuſpended by its filament ; and, at 
the bottom of the capſule, formerly 
conſidered as the anthrira, were 
found ſeveral ſeeds-under the form 
of a yellow-green impalpable pow- 
der, more unctuous than that of 
the other moſſes, 5 

This ſngularity obſerved in the 
genus 
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genes 8 might create a 
0 


ſpicion that the other moſſes, 
which have their antberæ, or tops, 
covered, like it, with an operculum, 
have, likewiſe, their ſtamina or 
male organs, contained within the 
ſame covers with the female ; and 
that what have hicherto been judg- 
ed ſeeds in the cones of the plants 
regarded as female, are, in fa&, on- 
ly buds or ſhoots which perform the 
office of ſeeds. But the knowledge 
we have acquired of the nature of 
the anthere, or tops of the other 
moſſes, and of the powder or duſt 
which they contain, is ſufficient de- 
monſtration, that what has been 
termed the capſule in the genus 
buxbaumia, is really an anthera, 


which it every way reſembles ex- | 


ternally, although ſomewhat dif- 
ferent in its internal ſtructure; that 
it contains a duſt of powder, of the 
Tame nature with the male duſt of 
other plants ; and finally, that it 1s 
only a famen, or male flower; the 
female flower being moſt probably 
to be found on another individual. 

With reſpect to the powder con- 
tained in the an#bere of the moſſes, 
Dillenius affures us, that he has 
frequently ſown of it, with a view 
to aſcertain its real nature; but 
could never diſcover in it the 
ſmalleſt tendency to vegetate, like 
ſeed ; on the contrary, the experi- 
ments of the ſame ingenious natura- 
lift, and of the learned Haller, 
ſufiiciently evince, that the powder 
of the female tops, or cones, of 
mntum, being ſown, forms pro- 
duQtions in every thing ſimilar to 
the parent-plant. 

Upon the whole, there is little 
doubt, that the cones. and ftars 
obſerved in the moſſes, are female | 


þ 


of India, and diſtinguiſhed in the 
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flowers; and that the capſules and 
ſmall bodies endowed with a ger 
minating faculty, which are found 
between the ſcales of theſe cons, 
are true ſeeds, or at leaſt, ſhoog 
and ſuckers which ſupply their 
place. | 

The moſſes in general are almoſ 
taſteleſs, have few Juices, and he. 
ing once dried, do not readily im. 
bibe moiſture from the air. Thoſe 
which grow in wzter, being thrown 
into the fire, turn red, and ate re. 
duced to afhes, without feceivit 
or communicating any flame; oz 
which account ſome ſuperſtitions 
people, the Siberians in particular, 
place water-mofs in their chimnies, 
as a preſervative againſt fire, 

From the male flowers of fone 
of the moſſes, particularly of hr 
podium, is diſperſed a prodigiou 
quantity of yellow, fſulphoreow, 
and inflammable daft, which, ac. 
cording to Olearius, ſparkles it 
the fire like falt-petre, and i 
known, like that of the pines, by 
the name of vegetable ſulphur. 

Moſt of the moſſes are purgative, 
The lage of Dillenius operates 
both by vomiting and purging, 200 
is reckoned as violent and danger 
ous as hellebore. Golden maiden- 
hair is a powerful ſudorific. 

A ſpecies of Hcepodium, a native 


Hortus Malabaricus, by the name 
of tana-povel, is ſaid to be a mighty 
incentive to venery, and to be fre 
quently uſed by the Indians fot 
that purpoſe, 

A decoction of lycopodium is em- 
ployed, with ſucceſs, by the coun 
try-people in violent diarrhea 
The male duſt is recommended #*t 
nephritie pains, and r 
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* 
of urine. The ſame powder in 
decoction is uſed externally for 
deſtroying lice. | | 

With & large ſpecies of ſphag- 
zun, the inhabitants of Siberia ſtuff 
cuſhions and beds. ike - 

All theſe plants are of wonderful 
eficacy in preſerving dry ſuch bo- 
dies 2s are ſuſceptible of moiſture ; 
and in retaining, for a long time, 
the humidity of young plants, with- 
out expoſing them to putrefaction. 
For this reaſon, ſuch plants as are 
to be ſent to any conſiderable di- 
fance, are generally wrapped up in 
moſs, 

MUSCOSZ, the name of the 
twentieth claſs in Hermannus's Me- 
thod ; conſiſting of plants without 
flower cyp or petals. Theſe are 
the ferns, and moſſes juſt deſcribed : 
for as to the calyptra or hood which 
corers the male organs of theſe 
plants, and is now conſidered as the 
Alix, it had either not engaged the 
attention of botaniſts in the time of 
Hermannus, or, at leaſt, had been 
onſidered as a part unconnected 
ith the lower, Some modern bo- 
nills even are ſtill of opinion that 
he moſſes want bath flower · cup and 
tals, | | | 
MUTILUS Fly, a mutilated 
lower; a flower ſo called, which is 
xcahonally deprived of either all, 
r the greater part, of its petals, 
Mutilation in flowers is oppoſed 
Pp Iuxuriance; and generally a- 
nibed to a defect of heat. 

Ia cold climates, the following 
ants, which are natives, ſome of 
am, ſome of temperate countries, 
re ſubje@ to loſe their petals, yet 
ar flowers and ſeeds. 

Tuffilago ananaria. 

Campanula perfuliata, 


— 
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Campanula euphrafie filiis. 

' Rubeola paula. 

Salvia que horminum Jyloef. la-. 

vandulz flere. ” 

Lamium folio caulem ambiente mi- 

1. 
Ruellia capſulis teretibus. 

Convoluulus pes tigridis. 

Lychnis apetala laßponica. 

Silene portenſis. 

Ciftus ſalicis folio. 

Helianthemum flore maculoſo, 

Mr. Adanſon affirms, that the 
ſame thing happens at Paris to ſea- 
milk-wort, water-purſlane, and am- 
Some of the 1, ated 

me or the cam uias, - 
cularly that with 3 92 
either occaſionally loſe the petals 
altogether, or produce them ſo ſmall 
as to be ſcarcely perceptible. 

Flowers which always want the 
petals, and are not, like the mu- 
tilated flowers, only occaſionally 
deprived of them, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of apetalous, Vide 
ArETALUs Flos. * ns 
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NECTARIUM, from nectar, the 
fabled drink of the gods ; defined 
by Linnzus to be a part of the co- 
rolla, or appendage to the petals, 
appropriated for containing the ho- 
ney, a ſpecies of vegetable ſalt un- 
der a fluid form, that oozes from the 

lant, and is the principal food of 
bow and other inſets. | 

Notwithſtanding this definition, 
which ſeems to conſider the neQa- 
rium as neceſſary a part of the ca- 
rolla as the petals, it is certain that 
all flowers are not provided with 
this appendage; neither indeed is 
it eſſential to ſructiſication. 
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There is, befides, a manifeſt im- 
propriety in terming the neFarium a 
part of the corolla. Linnzus mizht, 
With equal propriety, have termed 
It a part or appendage of the ſta- 
mina, calix, or pointal, as the ap- 
pearance in queſtion is confined to 
no particylar part of the flower, but 
3s as various in point of ſituation, 
as of form. The truth is, the term 
nectarium is exceedingly vague and, 
any determinate meaning can be 
affixed to it, is expreſbve of all the 
fingularitics which are obſerved in 
the different parts of flowers, 
- The tube or lower part of flowers 
with one petal, Linnæus confiders 
as a true nectarium, becauſe it is ge- 
nerally ſound to contain the ſweet 
liquor formerly mentioned. This 
liquor Pontedera compares to that 
called amnios in pregnant animals, 
which enters the fertile or imprez- 
nated ſeeds; but that this is not at 
leaſt its ſole uſe, is evident from this 
circumſtance, that the honey or li- 
= in queſtion is to be found in 
owers where there either are no 
zeds, or thoſe, from the want of 
male organs, cannot be impreg- 
nated, Thus the male flowers of 
nettle and willow ; the female flow- 
ers of ſea· ſide laurel, and black bry- 
ony ; the male and female flowers 
of clutia, higgelaria, and butcher's 
broom, all abound with the honey 
or nectar alluded to. 

Dr. Vaillant was of opinion that 
the neHarium was an eſſential part 
of the corolla; for which reaſon he 
diſtioguiſhed the ſingular appear- 
ances in fſcnnel-Rower and colum- 
bine, by the name of petals: the 
coloured leaves, which are now 
termed the petals, he denominates 


—_— 


frequently diftin& from the 


likewiſe from the flowers of monks. 


the flo ver cup. 


| 3 
That the nedarium, however, 1 
m 


tals, 
1s evident, both from 3 
known examples juſt mentioned, a 


hood, hellebore, 7/opyrum, fence fc 
flower of Crete, barrenwort, eral th 
of Parnaſſus, chocolate-nut, cler. th 
leria, and ſauvageſia. 70 
Theſe general obſervations being th 
premiſed, We proceed to take 3 . 
nearer and more particular view of * 
the principal diverfities, both n * 
form and fituation, of this friking i ** 
appendage to the flower, 0 
I. In many flowers, the nectariu 
is ſhaped like a ſpur or horn; and by 
that either in flowers of one pet, , 
as valerian, water - milfoil, (un b 
cularia) butter-wort, and calves — 
ſnout; or in ſuch as have more tha 4 
one, as lark-ſpur, violet, fumatoy, WW - 
balſam, and orchis. Vid: Catlen 5 
Corelle. | 
II. In the following plants, tel 
nectarium is properly a part of te „ 
corolla, as lying within the ſubſtat 1 
of the petals ; ranunculus, lilly, in, = 
_ crown-imperial, water-leaf, mouſe fre 
tail, ananas or pine-apple, dog 8 
tooth violet, piperidge buſh, uw 
lifaeria, hermannia, uuularia, ui the 
fawertia. fri 
III. The nefarium is frequently 5. 
placed in a ſeries or row within ty | 
petals, though entirely unconne "ke 
with their f blanc. In this u zn 
ation it often reſembles a cup, wy 
in. narciſſus. A nefarium of ti I 
kind is ſaid by Linnæus to cr „ 
the corolla. The following are ll .;.1 
amples : daſſodil, ſea daffodil, ci ] 
pion, viſcous campion, ſwall dig 
wort, ftapelia, cynanchum, nepemiſſ Jod 
cherleria, balſam tree, African | 


ræa, witch hazel, Wax, and pai 


flower. 
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_-. IV. In Indian creſe, buckler 
muſtard, Barbadoes cherry, and 
naustropa, the nedtarium is ſituated | 
upon, or makes part of the calix. 
V. The nefarium in baſtard 
fower-fence is ſeated upon the an- 
there or tops of the ſtamina; whence 
the name adenanthera, or glandular 
anthera, which has been given to 
this genus of plants. In the follow- 
ing liſt it is placed upon the fila- 
ments: bean caper, bay, fraxinella, 
marvel of Peru, bell-flower, lead- 
wort, reella, and commelina. 

VI. In hyacinth, . lowering ruſh, 
flock July-flower, and rocket, the 
5 is placed upon the ſeed- 

ud. 

VII. In honey- flower, orpine, 
buck - Wheat, collinſenia, latbræa, na 
vel · wort, mercury, c/utia, kiggelaria, 
ſea ſide laurel, and African ſpiræa, 
it is attached to the common recep- | 
tacle, 

Laſtly, in ginger, nettle, dyer's 
weed, heart-ſeed, c:/us, turmerick, 
grewia, baitard orpine, vanelloe, 
krew-tree, and willow, the necka- 
rium is of a very ſingular con- 
ſtruction, and cannot properly fall 
under any of the foregoing heads. 

A more particular deſcription of 
the varieties which occur in this 
ſinking part of the flower, would 
be unneceſſary in this place; as 
both its form and ſituation have 
been minutely attended to in our 
analyſis of the ſeveral natural orders 
or families of plants. 

In diſcriminating the genera, the 
redlarium often furniſhes an eſſen- 
nal character. 

Plants which have the nedbarium 
diſtinct from the petals, that is, not 


NO 


| rally poiſonous. The following are” 


adduced as examples: monk's hood, 
hellebore, columbine, fennel-flower; 


per, ſucculent ſwallow-wort, ſrax+ 
inella, and honey flower. | 

The term zedtarium, by which 
this part of the flower has been di- 
llinguiſhed, is the invention of 
Linnæus, who pretends even to 
have firſt recognized the part in 
queſtion. It is certain, however, 
that Tournefort, in 1694, obſerved it 
in the paſſion- flower, ſwallow- wort, 
and ſome other plants: and that 
Vaillant, in 1718, regarded it as a 


part depending upon the petals, 
which did not merit any particular 


appellation. I 
NOMINA, names. - 1 - 
The diſtinguiſhing of plants apd 
collections of plan's, by particular 


names, was a neceſſary conſequence 
of their methodical diſttibution inta 


claſſes, genera, and ſpecies, ' 

The principles laid down on this 
ſubject by Linnæus, who has news 
modelled the names, as well as ge- 
nera of former botaniſts, fall pro- 
perly to be conſidered in this place. 
And, firſt, of the 


Names of Claſſes and Orders. 


J. The ancient botaniſts diſtin- 
guiſhed many of their claſſes by 
primitive names ; that 1s, names not 
expreſſive of -any particular cha- 
racter in the plants which compoſe 
them. Hence the graſſes of Fragus : 
the ferns, moſſes, muſhrooms, -and 
thiſtles of Dodonæus; the palms 
and orchides of Lobeiius ; the let- 


lodged within their ſubſtance, are 


red by Linnæus to be gene- 


TW 


pies, 


* 


graſs of Parnaſſus, barren- wort, o- 
leander, marvel of Peru, bean ca- 


tuces, mallows, and cucumbers of 
Zaluzianki; the night-ſhades, Pp» 
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and bryonies of Caſpar Bau- 


the ulas and borrages 
of — 5 


'C 
4 - 
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Adrien Royen is the firſt, 
and the only one of the 
moderns, who has eſtabliſhed for a 
principle, that the name of every 
claſs ought to be fimple, and de- 
rived from the name of ſome well- 
known or remarkable genus in that 
claſs. 

Modern ſyſtematic writers, ſtu- 
dious to abridge the ſcience of bo- 
tany, by ſuppreſſing all ſuperfluous 
characters, and keeping the moſt 
eſſential only in view, have eſta- 
bliſhed, that the name of the claſs 
ſhould not be fimple or primitive, 
but expreſſive of the character or 
characters aſſigned to each claſs in 
a particular method. Hence the 
leguminous, ſiliquoſe, berry. bear- 
ing, umbelliferous, and lacteſcent 
plants of Moriſon; the croſs- 
ſhaped, and butterfly ſhaped flow- 
ers of Tournefort; the rough - 
leaved plants, thoſe which flower 
at the joints, and form a head, of 
Ray; the en/ate, campanaceæ, and 
other orders in Linnzus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method ; and 
all the claſſes of the Sexual Syſtem. 

The inconveniencies ariſing from 
a ſtrict compliance with this rule, 
are two : firſt, that it is difficult to 
find a name which ſhall be ex- 
preſũve of ſome circumſtance that is 
common to all the genera of any 
particular claſs. Thus, many ge- 
nera of the firſt claſs in the Sexual 
Method, monandria, might, with 
equal propriety, be referred to the 
ſecond and third claſſes, diandria 
and 7riandria, the number of fa- 
mina being either one, two or three. 


In like manner, the claſs iceſandria 


3 


| 
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contains plants which have not the 
circumſtance expreſſed in the title; 
the number of ſtamina being pene. 
rally more, ſometimes leis than 
twenty: beſides, the eſſential cha- 
rafter of this claſs, which is the in- 
ſertion of the ſlamina and 

into the inner part of the calix, is 
not even alluded to in the title. lu 
the ſame manner, the genus clone 
does not poſſeſs the character ex. 
preſſed in the title tetradynamia, to 
which claſs it belongs. Example: 
of the like impropriety might be 
adduced from the clafſes monwcia, 
diacia, and polygamia, of the Sexual 
Method ; and from the names of 
claſſes in other ſyſtems. 

The other inconvenience juſt men- 
tioned, ariſes from employing names 
expreſſive of ſeveral charaQeriftic 
marks; as theſe, in ſuch cafes, be- 
ing too long and complex, aſſume 
barbarous appearance, and become 
unintelligible, Wachendorfhus's 
claſſes are particularly faulty in this 
reſpect. is pollaploſtemonopetale, 
eleutheromacroftemones, and difiems» 
nopleanthere, furniſh ſtriking en- 
amples. 

11. The names of claſſes and or- 
ders ſhould conſiſt of a ſingle word, 
All Linnzus's claſſical names are of 
this ſort. 

Czſalpinus has employed defi- 
nitions infiead of names, in his ar- 
rangement. Tournefort and Ri- 
vinus have frequently made unve- 
ceſſary repetitions at the head of 
each clas, occaſioned | wang 
from the circumſtance of affixing the 
ſame name to two different claſſes. 
Thus the firſt claſs in Rivinus's Me- 
thod conſiſts of perſect, ſimple, te- 
gular flowers with one petal; the 


eleventh claſs of the ſame da” 
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he Ys defined to conſiſt of perſect, fim- | inſtead of Z/ium, the more commoũ 
e ple, irregular flowers with one | name of that genus, becauſe A is 
e. petal. In like manner, the defi- | the name by which he has diſtia> 
an WY nition of Tournefort's firſt claſs, is | guiſhed the claſs. nnn 
4. expreſſive of the ſimplieity and re- IV. Names of claſſes and orders 
n- I gularity of the flowers contained in | are not to be derived from the ha- 
als i, which conſiſt of a (ſingle petal, | bir, virtues, and ſenfble qualities 
is W that is bell-ſhaped. | | of plants ; nor from the form and 
In III, Names of claſſes and orders, ; ſituation of the roots and leaves; as 
taken from the name of any plant, | ſuch appellations are not in the ſpi- 
x- or genus of plants, are only to be | rit of ſyſtematic arrangement. Te 
to oed, according to Linnzus, in na- | this cenſure is ſubjected the "cor 
les WM tural methods. Of this kind are | diales, dorfiferz, and ſucculentæ of 
be WW the palms, ferns, moſſes, ſea- weed, | ſome botaniſts ; the capillares of 
, vochrooms, graſſes, orchidee, cory- | Moriſon and Ray; the bulboſz of 
al 4 b, cucurbitaceæ, calamariæ, rbæ- Czſalpinus ; the a/perifoliz of Ray; 
of I acer, caryophyllai, and piperitæ of | the verticillatæ and fellate of the 
Lionæus's Fragments; the palng, | ſame author. | 

n- bla, gramina, of Royen's Natural | | | 
es Method. Such names are certainly | Names of the Genera. ©* > 
lic convenient, as they ſerve to recall ' | | 
e. the idea of the general relations of | I. A genus of plants being a col. 
each family or order; relations, | leftion of ſpecies which agree in 
ne which are, in a manner, collected in | the parts of fruatfhcation, it is evi- 
s's WW the plant from which the claffical | dent that all the ſpecies of the ſame 
iis name is derived. The claſſic and | genus muſt be marked or diſtin- 


c, generic name, however, is at no | guiſhed by the ſame generical name. 
w- | time to be preciſely the ſame; as, | Thus the orange, lemon, and ci- 
beides the manifeſt impropriety of | tron, being conſidered by Linnzgs 
arranging a thing under itſelf, the as a ſpecies of the ſame genus, are 
r. greateſt confuſion would enſue from | diſtinguiſhed by the generical name 
d. ſach arrangement. For this reaſon, | citrus; in this manner, citrus a. 
of I Linnzus, when he uſes claflical | rantium, the orange, citrus medica, 
names of this kind, generally | the citron-tree, Theſe fruits were 
fi- FF changes the name of the genus | reckoned three diſtin genera by 
. which ſuggeſted the claflical name | Tournefort, | f 
li- in queſtion. Thus in the natural II. The generical name is not 
e. order palnæ, no genus of that name | only to be the ſame, but fingle ia 
of WW is to be found. In like manner, the | all the plants of the ſame genus. 
ly WW genus Fir, one of the ferns, is | Hence there is an impropriety in 
he changed for preris, becauſe he has | diſtinguiſhing blue monks-hood by 
es. Liſtinguiſhed that order of plants by | the additional name of aape/lus ; and 
le- the general or claſſical name of | the wholeſome ſpecies of the ſame 
e- ¶ Alices. It is upon the ſame prin- | genus, by that of authors. * 
de <iple that the ingenious Royen has III. The ſame generic name is 
od WF kubltitute& the Greek name Virium, | not to be applied to two different 


* genera. 
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Iba of Tournefort into calendula ; 
the cameraria of Dillenius into mon- 


ia; the Herardia of Vaillant into 


wertena : the names ſo changed 


other genera, with which thoſe in 
queſtion have no connection. 
IV. Whoever conſtitutes a new 
genus, ſays Linnæus, is bound like- 
wiſe to give it a name. 

V. The generic name of a plant 
is to be fixed, before any attention 
be given to its name, as a ſpecies. 
VI. Generic names conſiſting of 
two eptire diftint words, Linnæus 
is of opinion ſhould be totally ex- 
ploded. For this reaſon he has 
changed the bella donna, centaurium 
majus, corona ſolis, dens leonis, and 
vitis idæa of Vournefort, for atrapa, 
centaurea, helianthus, lecnlodon, and 
vaccinium; the criſta galli of Dille- 
nius, for rhinanthus. 

VII. Generic names compounded 
of two entire Latin words joined 
together, are deemed rather ine- 
legant, and may be properly enough 
changed for a Greek: compound of 
the {ſame kind, - Thus the comaurea 
of former botaniſts, is changed by 
Linnæus for chryſecoma, the etymo- 
Jogy of which is the ſame. The 
names of the following genera, al- 
thoogh of Latin compoſition, are 
retained by Linnzus; roſmarinus, 
cornucepiæ, iempervivums and ſan- 
gui/crba. . 

VIII. Generic names compound- 
ed of two words of different lan- 
guages, are highly improper. Of 
this kind arc the tamarindus and 

cardamiadum of Touryefort; the 


| 


genera. Hence the aconitum of Ray 
Is changed ſor heileborus; the cal- 


| morinda, chryſanthemindum, 200 
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ſapindus of Vaillant. | 
IX. The termination ide, y 

common with former botanical wr, 

ters, has been juſtly exploded b 


ena Linnæus as inclegant and ſuper. 
having been uſed to denominate 


fluous. Thus the agrimonoide; of 


- Tournefort, is changed for agriny 


nia; alyſſcides for alyſſum ; aftercide 
for bupthalmum; cyperoides for 4. 
rex ; nymphoides for menyanthes ; fer- 
taphylloides for — ;. rhammidey 
for Hippophae; ricinoides for croton; 
telephicides for andrachne ; tribuli ty 
for irapa ; chryſanthemoides for „An- 
Jper mum; cuminoides for lagœcia; aſires 
galoides for phaca; the caproides of 
Ray, for fumaria, the walcrian!- 
loides of Baubin, for valeriana. The 
alſinaſtroides and jonthlaſpreides of 
Kramer, furniſh likewiſe ſtriking 
examples of the impropriety i 
queſtion, | 

X. Names of genera compounded 
of two generic words, one of which 
is entire, are not to be imitated, 
For this reaſon Linnæus has changed 
the cannacorus of Tournefort, fir 
canna; lilionarciſſus for {cilla ; «ri 
arum for arum; linagroſtis for ci 
1 lauroceraſus for padus; 
the capnorchis of Bauhin, ſor funs- 
ria. Greek compounds of this kind 
may be ſafely admitted; elzagnus, 
guaſi oleæ agnus caſtus, and ciſian- 
pelos, quaſi hedere witis, furniſh et 
amples: | 

XI. Diminutives from other ge- 
nera, or generic names formed from 
others with the addition of oe 
or two ſyllables at the end, are in- 
proper ; as ſeeming to indicate 4 
connection, which, perba s, dt 
not exiſt. For this reaſon Linnæu 
has changed the 


* * 
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old Genera. | Laue Otis 

Acetoſella 71 lin. : | Runner. inns TY * 
Napellus —— — | Aronitum. _ An 
Myrtillus — — 3 Vaccinium: * e eee 
Lappu/a — 4 Myofotis. $4. 
Fabaria — — & for 1 — 1 
Rolla = — K hodiola. en 
Alfinanthemos — Frien tali, 1 
Morocar pu nn; * 2— T2 20 
Lupina/ter — of Bauhin, f Trifolium. Ws 
Saliunca — — for Laleriang. 1 
Alſinaſrum — — | | Elatine- "ti 1 " 
Rapiſfrum — — Myagrum. de L. add * 
Limonium — — of Statice. — Vir 
Laparhus — - — pTournefort, 4 Rumex. —- | 
Erucago — for Bunias.” ——+ 99425 
Corallogendron — — Erytbrina. ö * 
Fagopyrum — —— ür, . = 

Joni „ 5) {bins — 
bd mis 3g "ir Ne 2. „ 
Linophyllum — for ? } Thefaum. | 71 
Allinaftriformts — — Montia. | 4 
Agroſtarium — —7 of uiid 
Fungoidaſter Michelius, Elvelas 45 {4 Atty 
Lenticularia — ſor Lemna, 14/7015 
Balſam;/a | — of vaillant, for 7. anacelum. 5 

: x _ 


XII. Generic names of plants | fuſion 8 mie into chin no- 
borrowed from the animal and mi- menclatnre of the ſcience. On ac: 
neral kingdoms, the heavenly bodies | count of this W _ * 
and moral qualities, are condemned changed 10 


by Linnæus, as introdueing con- k — mass 
Old Genera. —  Linueas Gm. T 
cle — — of Kern 8 ** 5 
Bugloſſum — ö Tournefort, Anchu 8 * AER 
Ephemerum — for Trade ſeant ia. 


Stachat 


N oo 


N © 


Old Genera. Tinnæan Genera, 
Stechas — — of Lavandula. 
Scolopendrum w— > Tournefort, Lee 
Sphondylium — — for Heracleum. 
Erinaceus —— of Dillenius, for Hydnum. 

- Locuſia — — of Valeriana. 
Sol — — ö Ray, Helianthus, 
Staphylinus — —— for Daucus. 
Ampelis — Vitis. 
* — eee Tritium. 

" Meleggris —— = Eritillaria. 
Natrisx — — Ononis. 
Hippogloſſum —— of other | Ruſcus. 
Phalangium — — > Botaniſts, 4 Anthericum. 
Granalumñqãä a— — for Punica. 

 Molybdana — — Plumbago. 
2 — — _ Nepenthes. 
Patientia — — Rumex. 
Concordia —— — 1 { Agrimonia. 


The following generic names are 
retained by Linnzus, in direct con- 
tradiction to this rule. Taxus, A- 
canthus, Oenanthe, Phalaris, Del- 

hinium, Paſtinaca, Hyacinthus, 
— Iris, Ricinus, Im- 


patiens. 


be co 
tomy, 


Old Genera. 
iii | 
8 8 Tournefort, 
eficaria 8 
FVulneraria — — or . 
Auriculs — — 
of other 
Botaniſts, 
ſor 


i 


XIII. For the ſame reaſon, the 
nomenclature of botany ſhould not 


nfounded with that of ana- 
pathology, the materia me- 


dica, and the arts. Hence Linnzus 
has changed the 


Linnean Genera, 


Achillea. 
Leonurus, 
Alyſſum. 
Anthyllis, 


Primula. 

Aſtragalus. 

Nepenthes. 8. 
Cotyledon. 

Primula. 

Salſola. 


SpA aces 


$14 
* 


1. 


N O 
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old Genera. Linnæas Gemirt. 
Sobacelus — —7— Salvia. | 
Verruca == — Lapſana. | 2 
Candela — — 1 
D — | Sagittaria. | 3 
Z eee 
Clori ?:! — 7 * * } Clitoria, 
Maſcipuls ? — | Silene. 4 
Corona — — — Helianthus, 
Burſa — —1 Thlaſpi. Tn, 
delea equina — — (Hippocrepis. 


XIV. Na mes pertaining to claſſes 
and natural orders, are by no means 
to be applied to any particular ge- 
rus. Hence Fungus, Alga, Muſcus, 
Filix, Palma, are very improper ge- 
neric names : Planta, Arbor, Fru- 
tex, Suſſrutex, Herba, Vegetabile, and 
ſuch like terms, are, from their ge- 
teral nature, ſtill more improper. 

XV. Latin diminutives, and o- 
ther names of like origin, expreſſive 
of ſome character or property in the 
parts of the plants, furniſh proper, 
though not elegant generic names, 
Of this kind are, 


Putentila, Lin. potentia, power) 
from its powerful virtues. 

Pulſatilla, Tourn, (pul/are, to beat 
often) from its lowers being toſſed 

and ſhaken by the wind. 

Lingſella, Lin. (limus, flime) from 
its native ſoil. 

Migella, Tourn. (niger, black) from 
the blackneſs of its ſeeds. 

Clzprola, Lin. (clypeus, a ſhield) 


from its feed-veſlel reſembling a a 


ſhield, 


Miireola, Lin, (mitra, a mitre) | 


from its mitre-ſhaped fruit. 
Cladiolus, Tourn. Cgladius, a ſword) 
lrom its ſword - ſhaped leaves. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


' - 


Samolus, Tourn, (Samus, an iſland) 
from its place of growth, - 
Calendula, Ruppius, (calende, the 
firſt of every month) from its 
flowering at all ſeaſons, and dur- 

ing every month in the year. 


Campanula, Tourn. (campana, a bell) 


from its bell-ſhaped flower. 
Craſſula, Dillen. (craſſus, thick) from 
the thickneſs of its leaves. 
Primula. Lin. (primus, firſt) from its 
early flowering, ' 
Pinguicula, Tourn. (pinguis, fat) from 
the fatneſs of its leaves. 
Hirtella, Lin. (hirtzs, hairy) from 
the hairineſs of its branches. 
Crucianella, Lin. (crux, a croſs) from 
its leaves being placed croſs-wile. 
Sanicula,Tourn. ano, to cure) from 
its vulnerary quality. 
Serratula, Dillen. (/erra, 
from its ſawed leaves; 
Spergula, Dillen. { ſpar go, to ſcatter) 
from the diſperſing or ſcattering 
of its ſeeds, Em 
Convolvulus, Tourn. (con volvo, to 
twiſt together) from the convo- 
lutions or twiltings of its ſtalks, 


a ſaw) 


A/perugo, I Tourn. f (a/per, rough) 
Merida, Lin. 2 1 the 


roughneſs of the plants. 2 
Melluge, 


4 N Oo 
Mollugo. Lin. mollis, ſoft) from 
its 4bfineſs. 
| Plumbago, Tourn. (plumbum, lead) 
from its lead-colour. ' 
Solidago, Vaill. (/olidus, ſolid) from 
its conſolidating quality. 


Urtica, Tourn. (aro, to burn) from. 


its ſtinging or burning upon be- 
ing touched. | 


La#uca, Tourn. and Vaill. (lac, 


milk) from its leaves, ſtalks, and 


flowers abounding. in a white, 


milky juice. 

Tuffilago, Tourn. and Vaill. Ceuſſis, 

the cough) from its great efficacy 
in coughs. 

Spinacia, Tourn. {/pina, a thorn) 

from its prickly fruit. 

Salſola, Plum. {/al, ſalt) from the 

brackiſh taſte of the plant. 

Sedum, Tourn. (/edeo, to fit) from 
its ſtation on walls and rocks. 

Cornus, Tourn. (cornu, a horn) from 
the ſhell of the fruit, which 1s as 

- | hard as a piece of horn. 

Tuglans, Lin. (quaſe Jovis glans) 

from its being conſecrated to 
Jupiter. | 

Ranunculus, Tourn. (rana, a frog) 
from its growing in moilt places, 

which are frequented by frogs. 

Lavandula, Tourn. la vo, to waſh) 
from its being uſed in baths and 
waſhes, on account of the fra- 

.  grancy of its ſmell. 

Juncus, Tourn. (jungo, to join) from 
the ſtalks being joined together, 
and wrought into baſkets and 

bother uſeful utenfils, when dried, 

Ledam, Rupp. (lædo, to hurt) from 
its offenſive ſmell. 

Salix, 'Tourn. (/alio, to leap) from 

its quick growth. 

Reſeda, Tourn. Creſedare, to ap- 
peaſe) from its allaying pain. 


Berrago, Tourn. (quaſi cor age, to | 


| 


N O 
take heart) from its exhilarating 
quality. | 

Ferula, Tourn. (ferio, to ſtrike) 
from vods being formerly mats 
of its ſtalks, with-which ſchook 
maſters corrected their ſcholars, 

Bijerrula, Lin. [ bis, twice, and jr. 
ra, a ſaw) from its pods being 

ſawed, or indented on both edpex, 

Biſcutella, Lin. (bis, twice; and 
ſcutum) from the fruit reſem. 
bling a double buckler. 

7. 2 um, Lin. (trop cum, a trophy) 

rom its fancied reſemblance to 
the inſignia of a trophy. 

Phajeclus, Tourn. (phaſelus, an ob. 
long ſwift ſhip) from the huk, 
or covering of the ſeeds, reſem- 

| bling a ſhip. | 

Pyrola, Tourn. (pyrus, a pear) from 
its pear-ſhaped leaves, 


Projerpinaca, Lin. (/erpo, to creep) I Long 
from its ſtalks creeping on the fre 
ground. ſee 

Medicago, Tourn. ( Media, the name W Mars 


of a country) from its having 
been brought into Greece, from 
Media, by Darius Hyſtaſpes, a 
Pliny relates. 

Coronilla, Tourn. (corona, a crown) 
from its flowers being colleQed 


in bunches at the termination of W fre 
the ſtalks. Mira 
Tormentilla, Tourn, from its aftrin- fre 
gent quality, and efficacy in dj-W its 
enteries, Semp 


Aremaria, Lin. (arena, ſand) from 
its native ſoil. 
Convallaria, Lin. C conwallis, a vil. 
ley) from its common place 
rowth, 

Clawaria, Vaill. (clawus, a club) 
from its habit and appearance. 
yy n Lin. (capra, a ſhe-goat) 
from its being browzed on ©) 

goats. | 


Cocbltaria, 


a 
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hlearia, Tourn. (cochleare, a | 
ſpoon) from its leaves being hol- 
lowed like a ſpoon. - 

,riaria, Niſſol. (corium, leather) 
from its uſe in tanning. 

nbaria, Ammannus, (cymba, a 
boat or kiff) from the figure of 
its fruit. | 

N-ntaria, Tourn. (dens, à tooth) 
from its roots being compoſed of 
a great number of ſcales reſem- 
bling teeth, 

ragaria, Tourn. (fragrans, fra- 
grant) from its fragrant aromatic 
ſmell. 

Clabularia, Tourn. (globus, a globe 
or ſphere) from the figure of the 
flower. 

Herniaria, Tourn. (hernia, a rup- 
ture) from its efficacy in rup- 
tures. 

Lonaria, Tourn. (luna, the moon) 
from the figure of its fruit os 
ſeed-veſſels. | 

Matricaria, Tourn. and Vaillant, 
(matrix, the womb) from its ef- 
ficacy in diſeaſes of the womb. 

Pulmonaria, Tourn. ( Pulmones, the 
lungs) from its efficacy in dil- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs. 

Parietaria, 'Tourn. (paries, a wall) 
from its growing on old walls. 

ay, (Lat. admirable) 
from the diverſity of colours in 
its flowers, 

dener vi vum, Rupp. (ſemper, al 

ways, and vivo to live) from its 
continual verdure. | 

Perficaria, Tourn. ( perſica, a peach- 
tree) from the reſemblance of its 
leaves to thoſe of the peach-tree, 

bagittaria, Lin. (/agitta, an arrow) 
from its arrow-ſhaped leaves. 

banguinaria, Dillenius (/anguis, 
blood) from its juice, which is 


of | 
A 


— 


Wo 
- yellow colour inelining to 
Saponaria, Lin. (/apo, ſope) fiom 
the deterſive quality of the 


leaves. ] 


* 
o 


Scoparia,. Lin. (cope, a beſom) - 


from the uſe to which the plant 
is generally applied. a 
Momordica, Tourn. (mordeo, to bite} 
from the appearance of the ſeeds, - 
which are flat, . and compreſſed 
as if they had been grinded or 
chewed. | 
Scrophularia, Tourn. (ſcrophula, 
king's evil) from. its ſuppoſed ef- 
ficacy in ſcrophulous complaints. 
Trifolium, Tourn. (tres, three; 
and folium, a leaf) from its bear- 
ing finger-ſhaped leaves, each 
leaf conſiſting of three ſmaller 
leaves, furniſhed with ſhort par- 
tial foot-ſtalks. 4 
Paſjiflora, Lin. (patior, to ſuffer; 
and los, a flower) from the fan- 
cied reſemblance of the organs of 
generation, to a hammer and 
nails, the inſtruments of ſuffer 
ing. | 
Stellaria, Lin. ¶ Hella, a ſtar) from 
the figure of its flower, 2 


Subularia, Ray, ¶ſubula, an awl) 


from its aw] ſhaped leaves. 
Utricularia, Lin. (utriculus, a little 
bladder) from the round two- 
horned veſſels, diltended with air, 
which it bears on its roots. . 
Glorio/a, Lin. (gloria, glory, excel- 
lence) from the beautiful and 
ſuperb appearance of its flowers. 
Angelica, Lin. (lat. angelic) from 
the approved virtues of its root 
and feeds, | 
Fontinalis, Dillen. at, a foun- 
tain) from its place of growth, 


- 


% 


| Sanguijorba, Ray, (Janguis, blood; 


cand ſorbeo, to drink up) from its 
one eficacy againſt ſpitting of 

e Tourn. (turris, a tower) 
from its height. 


Izpatiens, Ray (in, not, and patior | 


to ſuffer) from the elaſticity of its 
fruit, which may therefore be 
faid not to bear the couch. 

Imperateria, Tourn. 
4 commander) from the great 
efficacy of its root in medi- 
cine. 


Hepatica, Rupp. and Dillen. (hepar, | 


the liver) from the figure of its 
leaves. 
Pediculari:', Tourn. pediculus, a 
louſe) from its ſuppoſed efhcacy 
in deſtroying lice. 
Saxifraga, Tourn. (/axum, a rock, 
and frango to break) from its 
ing on the clefts of rocks. 
Parnaſſia, Tourn. ( Parnaſſus, a 
mountain in Theſſaly) from its 
place of growth. 
Eeris, Rupp. and Dillen. from the 
kingdom of Iberia in Spain, 
Smyrnium, Tourn. from the city of 
Smyrna. 
ela, Lin. from a town in Italy 
of that name. 


Arabis, Lin. from the kingdom of | 


Arabia. 

Heolaccelia, Lin. from the Molucca 

_ Wlands. 

Hrithu/e, Gronovius, from a city 

ia Syria. 

Punica, ILourn. (Poeni, the Car- 
thaginians) from the city Car- 
thage, 

Thap/ra, 
Atrica. 

Colcbicum, Tourn. from Colchis, a 
city of Armenia. 

Athamanta, Lin. from a city in 

. Theſſaly. 


Tourn, from a town in 


(imperator, | 


Patagonala, Lin. from Patagoniz 


name Zizi. 


N Or 


2 2 +7 South America, 

| Agaricus, Dillen. from Agari 

in Sarmatia. m_—_ 

\ Carica, Lin. from Caria, a Country 
in Aſia. | 

Liguſticum, Tourn. from Liguria 
a province of Italy. 

Marrubium, Tourn, from a town it 
Italy. 

Santelina, Tourn, and Vaill. fron 

a province of Aquitain, 

Teluifera, Lin. from its producing 
the ſubſtance known by the naue 
of Balſam of Tolu. 

| Zudigefera, Lin. from its producing 
the colour known by the name 
of Indigo. 

Digitalis, Tourn. (dig/tus, a finger) 
tiom its flower, relembling the 
Enger of a glove. 

\ Ciitoria, Dillen. (clitoris, part of 

the female pudendum) from the 

| Gpure of the flower. 

| Scabie/a, Tourn. (/cabies, ſcab, 

itch) from its efficacy in diſorders 

| of the ſkin. 

' Amethyſlea, Lin. from it; flowen 
reſembling an amethyit in co- 
lour. 

Cratiola, Lin. (gratia, favour, ef 
cacy) from its uſe in medicine. 

Zizifhora, Lin, from the Indian 


N 


Jamboliſrra, Lin. from the Judian 

name jambolo. 

Uvaria, Lin. ¶ Uva, a grape) from 
the figure of its fruit. 

Uvularia, Lin. from the ſanciel 


reſemblance of its fruit to bt gs 
' , uvula of the throat, id 
Creniolaria, Lin. (cratium, the ti 
ſcull) from the nut which, nil ,, 
figure, reſembles the ſcull d 927 
ſome wild beaſts. * 


| 


' are as follows; Ambrofia, Nepent bes, 


. 
Piſilia, Lin. (pifeir,” a fh) from 
the rare quality poſſeſſed hy its 
bark, of intoxicating fiſh; See 
Papilionaceæ. | 
XVI. Names borrowed from the 
fables of the poets;. or intended to 
rpetuate the memory of ſome 
celebrated men, and' particularly 
of the patrons of botanical know- 
ledge, are admitted into the mo- 
dern nomenclature, which, how- 
ever, excludes the numerous liſt of 
generical names in commemoration 
of ſaints and illaſtrious men in 
other ſciences. 
The poetical names of penera 


Cornucopiæ, Crocks, ' Protea, Cen- 
tairea, Ada, Chironia, Achillea, 
Narciſſus, Hyacinthus, Amaryllis, | 
Phyllis, Pæonia, Cerbera, Adonis, 


Circæa, Medeola, Andromeda, Daph- | 


ne, Syringa, Canna, NM „ine, Men- 
tha, ” Smiles : a . light ac- 
quaintance with the - poets, par- 
ficularly with Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſes, will render any comment 
opoti theſe names altogether un- 
neceſſary. LED 

The following genera are deno- 
minated from gods, kings, and 
patrons of the ſcience. 
Aclepias, Tourn. from Eſculapius, 


the god of phyfic. | 


Mercarialis, Tourn. from Mercury, 
= pros, pat and meſſenger of 
the pods. 

Hijmenzea, Lin. from Hymen, the 
god of marriage. 

derapias, Lin. - from Serapis, the 
idol, worſhipped by the Egyp- 
tians ; or, perhaps, from Serapio, 
the celebrated Arabian phyſician. 

Satyriumy 5 Lin. f from the Satyrs, 

Jaturtia, F Tour. 1 


| 
; 


— 
* 


' Paleriana, Tourn. 


a fort of wood- 


N 
land deities, ſuppcſed to preſide 
over the bididous actions of 
men; the name is very properly 
applied to the firſt genus, on ac- 
count of its ſuppoſed aphrodiſiac 
or ſtimulating quality. x.. 

Lrora, Lin. the idol worſhipped 

by the natives of Malabar, < 

Tagetes, Tourn. and Vaill. Jupiter's 
grandſon. 44 the \ 

Nymphen, Tourn. from the nymphs, 
who preſided over waters. 

Naias, Lin. from the naiads, who 
preſided over rivers and foun- 
tains. 

Dryas, Lin. from the dryads, who 
preſided over woods” and trees, 
particularly the oak. 

Artemiſia, Tourn. and Vaill. the 
wife of Mauſolas. 

Helenia, Lin, from Helen, the wife 
of Menelaus. aff: 

Atropa, Lin. one of the furies ſo 
called. f 


Ly/imachia, Tourn. from Lyſim 
chus, a king of Sicily, © 
Philadelphus, Lin. from Ptolemy 


Philadelphus, a king of Egypt. 


o 
- 


 Teucrium, 'Courn. from Teucer, a 


king of Troy. | 
- from the'cele- 
brated Valerian family at Rome. 
Gentiana, Tourn. from a king of 
Illyria. ; g ; 
Pharnaceum, Lin. from Pharnaces, 
king of Pontus. OA 
Telephium, 'Tourn. from a king of 
Myſia, N 
Ny/a, Lin. a nymph fo called. 


Borbonia, Lin. from the celebrated 


houſe or family of Bourbon. 
Eugenia, Michel. from the illaſtti- 

ous Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
Piercea, Miller, from bis 

duke of Northumberland. A 

U ? | Pore 
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*Petrea, Houſton, from Lord Petre. Dorſten, a German botaniſt,” ay. n. 
1 Lin. from George Clif- |, thor of a book entitled Boray;. m 
rd, J. U. D. of Amſterdam, a | © con," publiſhed at Francfort in te 

reat improver and patron of 1540. tr 

| N Geſneria, Plum. from Conrad Geſ. Nc 


any. 

Ssewartia, Lin. from the right] ner, author of ſeveral botanical 1 L 
of. hon. John earl of Bute. Works. of 
B./eca, Lin. from a ſenator of Leip- | Fuchfia, Plumier, from Fuchfius, 3 M P. 
fick of that name. German, author of a Hiſtory of NC 
Nicotiana, Tourn. from James Ni-] Plants. C 


cot, a Frenchman, who firſt im- Matrhio/o, Plum. from Matthiolus, 
ported the ſeeds of tobacco into | an Italian botaniſt, author of ; {War 
- / France. | Commentary on Dioſcorides, N 
XVI. Generic names in bonour Lonicera, Ray, from Lonicer, ; 2 
of celebrated botaniſts form a very] German, author of a Hiſloryof MW H 


conſiderable part of the modern Plants. th 
nomenclature. The following lit | Turnera, Plum. from Dr. Turner, 

is entirely of this kind. | an Engliſh-man, author of aq 

T heophrafta, Lin. from Theophraſ- | Englith Herbal, printed at Lon- 

tus, the father of botany, don, in 1551, 


Crateva, Lin. from Cratzvas, an | Tragia, Plum. from Bock, common- 
ancient botaniſt, mentioned by | ly called Tragus, a German, a0. 
Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, thor of a Hiltory of Plants, 

Hippecratea, Lin. and Jacquin, from | Dodonæa, Lin. from Dodoens, ot 
Hippocrates, the father of phy-] Dodonezus, a German, author of 
fic, a a botanical work, publiſhed at 

Anja, Plamier, from Antonius Mu- Antwerp, in 1552 
ſa, a Roman, who wrote a treatiſe | Bellonia, Plumier, from Belon, 4 


- on botany. French-man, author of a Voyage 
Diaſcorea, Plumier, from Dioſcori- to the Levant, and of 'a Treatiſe 
des, the celebrated Greek bota | on Cone- bearing trees. 
niſt. | Guilandina, Lin. | Guilandin, 
lima, Plumier, from Pliny the | a Pruſſian, author of a treatiſe on 
eller, the celebrated naturaliſt. the names of ſome plants, aud 


Brunfelfia, Plumiet, from Branfel- of a Diſſertation on the plant 
fius, a German botaniſt, who | from which the anciepts made 
: flouriſhed in the fixteenth cen- | paper. | 
tury. | Cordia, Plum. from Valerius Cor- 
Ruellig, Plomier, ſrom Ruellius, a | dus, a German, author of 3 
Freunch- man, author of a Com- Hiſtory of Plants. 
mentary on Dioſcorides, Monard:, Lin. from Monardes, 8 
Cae/centia Lin. from Creſcentius, Spaniard, author of a Treatile 
an Italian; author of a book on on Roſes and Citrons. 
the nature of plants, publiſhed | Lalelia, Plumier, from L'Obel, or 
\ 13. ade Lobelius, a Fleming, zuthor of 
Deren, Plum. and Houſt. from | a Hiſtory of Plants. 
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Pea, Plum. from Pena, a French 
man, who lived in the ſeven- 
teenth century, and wrote ſome 


treatiſes on botan y. Ne 
Cala, Plumier, from Cluſius, is | 


L'Ecluſe, a French- man, author 

of a Hiſtory of Rare and Exotic 

Plants. 
C/utia, Boerhaave, frac Augerius 
Clute, an ingenious botaniſt, 
who travelled into Barbar. 
daun ſſia, 
Rauwolf, a German, author of 
an Itinerary, or Travels to the 
Holy Land, and other parts of 
the Eaſt. 


gſalßinia, Plum. from Cæſalpinus, 


an Italian, a of yſte malte 
botany. 
Duranta, Plum. FELT Caſtor Du- 


rantes, an Italian, author of a 
Herbal in the ſixteenth century. 


aria, Plum. from Camerarius, | 


a German phyſician and botaniſt, 
author of Hortus Medicus, and | 
ſome other works. 

Dalechampia, Plum. from Dale.” 
champ, a phyſician of Lyons, in 
the ſixteenth century, author of 
a General Hiſtory of Plants. 

Tabernæmontana, Plum. from one 
Theodore, a German, generally 
known by the name of Tabernæ- 
montanus, from the village where 
he was born.——He lived in the 
hxteenth century, and publiſhed 
a Hiſtory of Plants, in folio, at 
Franefort. 

Thalia, Plumier, Cha Thalius, u 
German botaniſt, author of 2 
Flora, entitled Canale Splve 
Hercinig. 
ſhinia, Plum. from Profper Alpi- 


nus, an Italian, author of ſeveral 


Plumier, from Leonard | 


N 


| 


2 


c 


| ” Deſcription of the Plants of 


Egypt. 4 
| if 4-64 Plum- 0 Fabius Co- 


2 a noble Italian, who | 
ubliſhed ſome curious works in 
tany. 

gens Plumier; from the two 
illuſtrious brothers, Caſpar, or 
Gaſpard, and John Bauhin, na- 

tives of Switzerland, arid authors 

of ſome well-known | botanical 

' works. a 

Gerardia, plom. from Dr. Gerard, 
an Engliſh-man, who lived in the 
ſixteenth century, and publiſhed 
the Herbal, or general Hiſtory of 
Plants, which is well known. 

Robinia, Lin. from Robin, a French- 
man, who firſt introduced the 
plant into France from Canada. 

Renealmia, Plum. from Paul Re- 

' neaume, a French- man, author 
of a Specimen of à Hiſtory of 
Plants 

Swertia, Lin. from sert, a Dutch- 
man, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, and 
publiſhed a botanical | work, en- 
titled Florilegium. 

Beficria, Plum. from Beſler, a Ger- 
man apothecary, author of t] 
large botanical works. 

from two 


Maregravia, 

Piſenta, | 3 Plum. 11 enious 
botaniſts, Marcgrave 151 Piſon, 
the firſt a Germen, the other a 
Dotchman, authors of a Natural 
Hiſtory of Brafil. - 

Hernandia, Plum. From, Hera 
a Spaniſh botaniſt, of the laſt 
century, author of a Natural 
Hiſtory of Mexico. 

Breſſea, Plumier, from Guy de 1 
Broſſe, a Frenchman, author of 
a book on the nature of plants. 


botanical wol ks, particularly a 


VU: * 
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Fc. Plum. from Mr. Jobs | 
Parkinſon, author of a Hiſtory 
of Plants, under the title of 
_ Faradi/as. Terreſtris ;, and of a 
. Treatiſe entitled Theatrum Bota- 
Neun. 1222 
Anbrgſiuia, Naſſius, from Bartholo- 
. mew Ambroſinus, an Halian bo- 
taniſt of the laſt century, author 
olf a Hiſtory of Capficums. 7 
Cornutia, Plum. from Cornutus, a 
French- man, author of à trea- 
tiſe, entitled Enchiridion Pari/- 
enſe, and of a Hiſtory of Canada 
plants. „ 
Paullinia, Lin. from Pauli, a Da- 
n1ſh botaniſt of the laſt century, 
author of two treatiſes, entitled 
een Botanicum, an 
iridaria Vat ia. 
Stapelia, Lin. from Stapel, a Dutch- 
man, author of ſome botanical 
works, particularly a Deſcription 
of Theophraſtus's plants. 
Laſclia, Lin, from Lœſel, a Pruſ- 
ſian, author of a Flora, or Enu- 
meration of the Plants that are 
natives of Pruſm. 
Zanonia, Lin. from Zanoni, an 
Italias, author of a Treatiſe on 
the Alpine Plants. 
Meri/ona, Plum. from Dr. Robert 
Moriſon, author of an Univerſal 
Hiſtory of Plants, and ſeveral 
other curious botanical works. 
Bontia, Plum. from Bontius, an 
ingenious Dutch botaniſt, author 
of a Natural Hiſtory of the Eaſt- 
Indies. | 
Aldrevandn, Monti, from the cale- 
brated Italian naturalilt Aldro- 
vandus. | 
Bocconia, Plum. from Paul Boc- 
cone, a native of Sicily, author 
of a 'Freatiſe on the rare and 


— 


* 


Catalogue, or Enumeration of the 
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and of ſome other botanie;) 
| works. f - 4% 
Muntingia, Plum. from Abraham 

Munting, a Dutch natutaliſt of 
the laſt century, author of ſome 

curious botanical works, par. 

cularly Phytogruphia curigſa, Alu- 
darium, and de Britannica Herba. 

Tillangſia, Ein. from Tillands, 2 

| Swediſh bataniſt, author of 2 

* Plants that are Natives of Abo, 

Breynia, Plum. from John Breyn, 

or Breynius, a native of Poland, 

author of a Diſſertation on Gin- 
ſeng. 

Pati veria, Plum. from Mr. James 
Petiver,. an apothecary of Log- 
don, author of a Britiſh. Herbal, 

and many other curious botanical 

Dedartia, Tourn. from M. Dodart, 

2 French man, author of Me- 

moirs towards a Hiſtory of Plants, 

His plates, forty-five in number, 
are reckoned excellent. 

Commelina, lum. from John Com- 
melin, a Dutch man, profeſſor 
of botany at ' Amſterdam, and 
author of two botanical works, 
entitled Heſperides-+Br/gie, and 
Hortus Amftelodamenys. 

| Rheedea,' Plum. from Rheede, 2 

| Dutchman, rnor of Malabar, 
and author of the celebrated 

Hertus Malabaricus. : 
Mentzelia, Plum. from Chriſtian 

Mentzel, or Mentaelius, a Pruf- 

ſian, author of an Index of. ran 

and curious Plants. | 

$;bbaldia, Lin. from Sibbald, 3 
Scotch-man, who lived in the 
laſt centory, and publiſhed 4 
Natural Hittory of Scotland un- 


* 


" 
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b 
5 
| 
| 


curions Plants of that iſland, j 


der the title of Scotia illuſtrata. 


Tri umfeits, 
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tit Triumfetti, an Italian, author 
of a Treatiſe on bl e and 
other botanical works 


Magnolia, Plum. from Magnol, or 


Magnolius, profeſſor of botany | 
at Montpelier. | a: 
Iajania, Plum, from Mr, John 


Kay, the celebrated Engliſh bo- 
taniſt. E 
Hermanria, Tourn, from Dr. Paul 
Herman, a Saxon, profeſſor of 
botany at Leyden, and author of 
an ingenious. method, with fſe- 
veral other curious works. 
Knautia, Lin. from Chriſtian Knaut, 
a Saxon, author of a Botanical 
Methods” Tait” i df 5156] ona 
Rivina, Plum. from Rivinus, a 
Saxon, profeſſor of botany at 
Leipſic, and author of an Eaſy 


| 


— 


Uarchantia, March, from M. Mar- 
chant, a Freach-man, author of 
ſome ingenious papers in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of 
Seien cen. CY 
"lukenctia, Plum. from Mr. Pluke- 

net, an ingenious Engliſh bota- 

niſt, in whoſe works are-deſcr; 
tions of eight thouſand ſeven 
hundred plants, with two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred figures. 
ria, Tourn. from Father 

Plumier, an ingenious French- 

man, noted for his diſcoveries 

of American plante. 

; arnefortia, Plum. from M. Pitton 

de Tournefort, the illuſtrious 

French botaniſ. 

Vallamer ia, Lin. from George Vol- 

kamer, a German, author of the 

Flora Norimbergenſir. 

ancllia, Lin. from Camellus, a 
German, author of ſome inge- 


nous papers in the Engliſh Phi- 


T0nfe11a, Plum. ſrom John Bap. 


Method of claſſing Plants. : 


; 


 womicd. 


 % 


* 


* 
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| Toſophical Tranfacliout, und of 


a treatiſe de faba Ignatij five 

Rudbeckia, Lin. from M. Rudbeck, 

 & Swede, author of a botanical 
work, entitled, Camus £lyfus- 

Rumpfa, Lin. from Rumphius, a 
Dutch-man, author of the Her- 

, barium Amboinjicum, .. + > 

Scheuchzeria, Lin. from J. James 

Scheuzer, or Scheuchzer, a Swiſs, 
profeſſor of botany, author of an 
Arrangement of the Graſſes; a 
Journey over the Alps; and a 
Treatiſe entitled. Phyſica ſacra. 

Shanea, Plumier, from Sir Hans 
Sloane, the celebrated Engliſh 
phyſician and naturaliſt. 

Boer baavia, Vaill. from the very 
eminent Dr. Boerhaave, profeſſor 
of phyſic and botany at Leyden, 

Zanichellia, Lin. from Zanichelli, 
an Italian, author of a Hiſtory of 
Plants. | 


German, author of an Index, or 
Catalogue of the Plants in the 
Botanical Garden at Wittemberg; 
and of a Treatiſe dr Vegetabil. 
' magitise 
Nola, Jacquin. from Niſſole, an 
ingenious Pariſian, anthor of ſe- 
veral papers in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences. | 
Reaumuria, Haſſelquiſt, from M. de 
Reaumur, an ingenious French 
academician and naturaliſt. 
Kæmpferia, Lin. from Dr. Kæm 
fer, a German, author of the 
Hiſtory of japan; the curious 
Diſſertations on Tea, and Morus 
Papyriferus ; and the ingenious 
collection known by the name of 
Ameenitates Exoticæ. f 
Juſſiæa, Lin. from Meſſrs. Antony 


| Heucheria, Lin. from Heucher, a 
, 


and Bernard JuSeo,, two ingeni- 
V3 ous 


F . 
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ous French Botaniſts, authors of | 
ſeveral excellent papers in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of 


Sciences at Paris. 1 


Barleria, Plum. ſrom jacob Bar- 
relier, a French- man, author of a 
Hiſtory of the Plants of France, 

Spain, and Italy. a 

Feaillea, Lin. from Feuillé, 2 


French: man, author of a Hiſtory | 


of the Plants of Chili and Peru. 

. Marfilea, ; Lin. from Marfili, an 
ingenious Italian, author of a 
Differtation on the Generation of 
Muſhrooms. +. + Ys 

Garidella, Towrn. from Garidel, a 
French- man, author of the Hi- 
ſtory of the plants of Provence 


Iſnarda, Lin. from Danti d'Iſnard, 


a Freuch- man, author of ſome 
botanical papers in the Memoirs 


of the French Academy of 


FValaniia, Tourn, from M. Vaillant, 
an ingenious French. man, author 
of a Treatiſe on the Structure of 
Flowers, and of ſeveral curious 
botanical papers in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy. 

Ruppia, Lin. from Ruppius, a Ger- 
man, author of the Flora Fenenſis, 
and of an Improvement of Rivi- 
nus's Method. | 

Pontederia, Lin. frem Pontedera, 
an Italian, author of ſome bo- 
tanical diſſertations, and of a 
method which combines that of 
Tourpefort and Rivinus, | 

Montia, Micheli, from Monti, an 
Italian, author of a work entitled 
Pregromus Stirpium agri Bonunien- 


Jr. 
Dillania, Lins from Dillenias, a 
Ocrman botaniſt, noted for his 


Obſervations / on the Moſſes, 
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Water. germander. 


plants. 


Piſa. np: 


and ſeveral other 


French gentleman, 


Traité des Arbres, 


ing and huſbandry, 


cum. 


Mickel:a, Lin. f. om 


weed : he is like wi 
a Catalogue of the 


at Florence, 


Muſbrogms, ann 'Sta-weed 5 be | Catel æa, Lin. from Mr, Catelby, 


* 


a 


' 1s likewiſe author of the Ply, 
 Giffen/is, and Hortus Elthamenj, 
Frankenia, Lin. from John Francus, 
a German, author of a Treatiſe 
on Male- Balſam-Apple, and 


Buxbaumia, Lin. from Dr. Buy. 
baum, à German, author of an 
Enumeration, or Catalogue, of 
the Plants around Hal, in Saxony; 
and of five centuries of eaſtern 


Heifteria, Jacquin. from Heiſter, ; 
German, author of a Treatiſe on 
the Utility of the Leaves, and of 
a Syſtem which ſeems to have. 

been ſuggelled by that of Ray. 

Tillza, Micheli, from Tilli, an 

Italian, author of a Catalogue of 
the Plants in the Gardens of 


. Martynia, Houſton, from Mr. John 

Martin, profeſſor of botany 2t- 
Cambridge, author of a Con- 
mentary on 4 ch Georgics, 


anical tracts. 


Hamellia, Jacquin, from M. Dube. 
mel de Monceau, an ingeniou 


now living, 


author of la Phyſique des Arbres, 


Traite des 


Arbres Fruitiers, and ſome other 
curious works in botany, gardet- 


Krameria, Loefling, from Kramer, 
a German, author of a botanical 
work, entitled Tentamen Brian 


Micheli, an 


Italian, noted for his Obſers 
tions on Muſhrooms and Ses. 


ſe aythor 6 
Plants cult 


vated, in the Botanical Garde 


was 


Li 


Lt 


A 


WO 


ho diſcovered it, author of 24 


Natural Hiſtory of Carolina. 
Milleria, Houflon, from Mr. Philip 
Miller, author of the Gardener's 
Dictionary and Calendar. 
Burmannia, Lin, from Dr. John 
Burman, profeſſor of botany at 
Amſterdam, and author of ſeve. 
ral botanical works, particularly 
a Defcription of two hundred 
Plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope, 
Heaftonia, Lin. from the ingenious 
Dr. William Houſton, noted for 


the diſcovery of ſeveral curious 


plants in the Weſt-India iſlands. 
Limea, Gronovius, from the ce- 
lebrated naturaliſt, Dr. Charles 
| Linnzus, now profeſſor ot botany 


at Upſal in Sweden. 
Waltheria, Lin. from Auguſtus 


Frederic Walther, a German, 


profeſſor of botany at Leipſic, 
and author of a Catalogue ei- 
titled Hortus Waltheri. 

Ladwigia, Lin. from Dr. Chriſto- 
pher Ludwig, profeſſor of botany 
at Leipfic, and author of ſome ve- 

Ty ingenious works, particularly 
Botanical Inſtitutions, in which 
is propoſed a method that com- 

bines together the very different 
methods of Linnæus and Rivi- 
nus, 

Weinmannia, Lin. from Weinman, 
a German, author of a large 
botanical work, in ten volumes, 
- folio, with plates beaunſ ally co- 
loured. 


Sigihechia, Lin. from Dr. Sigeſbeck, 


of Peterſburgh, © author of the 
Flera Petropolitana, and of two 
ingenious methods for arranging 
plants. 

Ammannia, Houſton, from John 
Amman, a Ruffian, aut for of a 


— 
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work entitled dee, *rariofes 
Rutenite. © 

Royena, Lin. 9 M. nds 
Royen, proſeſſor of botany at 

Leyden, author of | the Flora 
Leidenfis, in which he has ſug- 
geſted the idea of 2 natural me- 
thod. 

Seguieria, kotflies; Freud M. Se- 
guier, a French- man, author of 
the Bibliotheca Botanica, and 
Plante Veronenſes. * 

Halleria, Lin. from Dr. Albert. 

Haller, a Swiſs, profeſſor of bo- 
tany at Gottingen, and author 
of a Natural Method, © #0. 

Sauvage/ia, Lin. from M. Sauvages, 
an ingenious Frenchman, adthor 
of a Method rr 1 ns 
Leaves. 

Guettarda, Lin. ſrom M. Gorey, 
a French man, author of 1 inge- 
nious Obſervations on Plants,” 


Gmelina, Lin, from Jobn Gmelin, 


a German, author of the Flora 
Sibirica, and of a 1 to 
Siberia. * 
Machendor ia, Lin. from Wachen- 
dorf, profeſſor of botany at 
Utrecht, and author of a Na- 
tural Method of arranging Plants. 
Ehretia, Brown, from Ehret, a. 
German, who, in 1748; publiſh- 
ed at London, in folio, a work 
entitled Plante ' rariores, with 
twenty-fix excellent figures we 
minated. | 
Gleditfia, Lin. from Gleditſch, "a * 
German, profeſſor of botany at 
Berlin, and author of an Arrange- 
ment of the Muſhrooms, and of 
a Hiſtory of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. | 
hin Lin, from Trew, a: Ger- 
man, profeſſor of botany at Nu- 
remb:rg, author of a work en- 


v4 titted 


- 
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titled Planta ſclactæ, decuris 


tuor, with forty-three 
ſigures illaomisated. 

Hillia, Jaquin and Lin. from Dr. 
John Hill, author of the Vege- 
table Syſtem, and ſeveral other 
well known botanical works. 

A lionia, Loefling, from Allioni, 
an Italian, author of a Hiſtory of 
the Rare Plants of Piedmont, and 
of a Methodical Synopſis of the 
Plants in the Garden at Turin, 

Rrewnea, Jacq. from Mr. Brown, 
author of the Civil and Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica. 

Adanſonia, Lin. from M. Adanſon, 
à French - man, author of a Voy- 

age to Senegal; a work entitled 

- Fawilles des Plantes ; ſeveral pa- 
pers in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy ; and a Treatiſe upon 


t 


the Baobab of Proſper Alpinus, 


which plant it is that Linnzus 

bas diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Adenſonia, in honour of this gen- 
tleman. 

Hal:fa, Lin. and Ellis, from the 
reverend and celebrated Dr. 
Stephen Hales, author of Ve- 

etable Statics ; juſtly ſtiled the 

ern Theophiraſtus. 

” Querja, Loefling, from M. Quer, 
profeſſor of botany at Madrid, 
and author of a Spaniſh Flora. 

Minuartia, Loefling, from M. Mi 
- nuart, profefior of botany at 
Cadiz. 

Geuaria Jacquin, from M. Gouan, 
2 French-man, author of the 
Hortus Regius Man/jelien/is. 

Jaume, from M. Jacquin, a 
German, author of a Catalogue 
of American Plants, publiſhed at 
Vienna in 1762. This gentle- 
man undertook his botanical 


expedition to the Weſt - Indies, 
L 
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by the deſire, add at the expence, 
| of the emperor. is nom, as 

I am informed, proſeſſor of bo- 

tany at Augſburg. 

Maranta, Plum. from Bartholomew 
Maranta, an ancient obſcure bo- 
taniſt. 

Kalmia, Lin. from Dr. Kalm, 
rofeſſor of botany at Abo in 
weden. 

Solandra, Lin. from the learned 
Dr. Solander of the Britiſh My. 
ſzum, long a pupil of Linnzus 
at Upſal. 

Ellifa, Lin, from the ingenious 

| John Ellis, Eſq. of Gray's-Iny, 
F. R. 8. author of a Natural 
Hiſtory of Corallines, 

Kuhnia, Lin. from Dr. Kuhn of 
North America, a pupil of Dr, 
Linnæus. 

Cardenia, Ellis, ſrom Dr. Garden, 
of South Carolina, an ingenious 
botaniſt. 

| Tufticia, Houſton, from the late 
James Juſtice, Eſq. principal 
clerk of ſeſhon at Edinburgh, 
as curious floriſt, and author 
of ſome valuable tracis in ga- 
dening. 

Caollinſonia, Lin. from Mr. Peter 
Collinſon, F.R S. a lover and 
patron of the ſciences, who in- 
troduced this plant from Ame- 
rica into the Engliſh gardens, 

Bufonia, Sauvage, from the inge- 
nious M, de Buffon, a French- 
man, author of the celebrated 
Natural Hiſtory 

Coldenia, Lin. — al Dr, Colden of 
North America. 

Brunia, Lin. from M. le Brun, 
author of the travels into Muſ- 
covy, Perſia, and part of the 
Eaſt-Indies. 


| Haſelguiftia, Lin. from Dr. Frie- 


deric 
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deric Haſſelquiſt, an ingenious 


naturaliſt, and pupil of Lianzus, 


1 


were reviſed and publiſhed by 
Linnæus, after his death, under 
the title of Haſſelquiſt's Travels, 
eflingia, Lin. from P. Loefling, an 
1ogenious pupil of Dr. Linnæus. 


reavia, Lin. from the celebrated | 


Dr. Nehemiah Grew, author of 
the Anatomy of Plants, 


Malhigbia, Plumier, from Signior 
Malpighi, an ingenious Italian, 


of the laſt century, who com- 
municated his diſcoveries on the 
internal ſtructure of plants, to 
the Royal Society at London, at 
the lame time with Dr. Grew. 
{:rina, Tourn, from Dr. Morin 
of Paris. | 


Mornicria, Loefling, from M. le 


Monnier, profeſſor of botany at 
Paris. 

augeria, Jacq. from M. Laugier, 
profeſſor of botany at Vienna. 


$1btherfia, Lin. from Dr. Sibthorp, 


the preſent. profeſſor of botany at 
Oxford, 


P;ttreria, Loefling, from, M. Butt- 


ner, a Pruſſian botaniſt. 


dewenctia, David Van Royen, 


from M. Schwenke, profefior of 
botany at the Hague. 

ne,, Houſton, from M. Gro- 
novius, a celebrated Dutch bo- 
taniſt, author of the Flora Vir- 


fnica. 


Farronia, Brown, from Varro, the 


Roman, who lived about the 
ume of Auguſtus Cæſar, and 
wrote ſome tracts on huſbandry. 


Galen, 


:/ue, Lin. from Meſue, an Ara» 


| 


| 
N 
; 
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ralenia, Lin, from the celebrated 


Avicennia, Jacq. from 


N © VE 
bian botaniſt, who lived in the 
end of the eight 8 4265 

vicenna, 
an Arabian phyſician and bota- 
niſt of the eleventh century. 
Awverhea, Lin. from Averrhoes, 3 
native of Corduba, in Spain, 
who lived in the eleventh cen- 
un Leda phy 
Sarracenia, Tourn. ſrom Sarrazin, 
an iogeniaus Frenchman, who in- 
troduced ſeveral Canadian plants 
into the European Gardens I 
Ferraria, Burmannus, from Ferra. - 
rius, an Italian botaniſt of the 
laſt century, author of a Treatiſe 
on the Culture of Flowers, pub- 
liſhed at Rome in 1740, wich 
ſeventy - five excellent copper- 
plates. *\ 41 Bi wes 
Cherleria, Haller, from Cherlerus, 
a botamſt of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, cotemperary . with John 
Bauhin. IN 
Geoffræa, Jacq. from M. Geoffroy, 
an ingenious naturaliſt of the 
preſent century, author of ſeve- 
ral curious works, particularly a 
Treatiſe on the Materia Medica, 
Meebringia, Lin, from Moehriog, 
an ingenious botaniſt of the pre- 
ſent century, author of a Catas 
logue of the numerous plants 
cultivated in his own garden. 


| Browallia, Lin. from M. Browal, 


an ingenious botaniſt of the pre- 
ſent ceatury, author of a Defence 
of the Sexual Syſtem, in Anſwer 
to Sigeſbeck, who had attacked 
it with great ſpirit; ; 
Helenſtretia, Lin. from M. Reben- 
ſtreit, a German, profeſſor of 
botany at Leipſic, and author of 
a work entitled Definitiones Plan- 
tarum, publiſhed at Leipſie, in 


1731. | 
75 © Artedia 


N © 

Sela, Lin. from Artedi, a learn- 

ed Swediſh naturaliſt, who died 
28 His Arrangement of 
the Umbelliferous Flowers was 

publiſhed by Linnæus in 1738. 
Celßa, Lin. from Celſius, an in- 

geuious botaniſt of the preſent 
century, author of a book ex- 
plaining the botany of the ſcrip- 


* 


tures. 
Hottonia, Boerhaave, from Hotto, 
author of a Hiſtory of Botany. 
Sherardia, Dillen. from Dr. William 
Sherard, a very eminent bota- 
niſt of the Jaſt century, author 
"of an Introduction to Botany, 
under the title of Schela Boranices. 
His Hortus fiecus, or dried collec- 
tion cf plants, is ſaid to have 
confiſted of twelve thouſand ſpe- 
- cies; that of Sloane contains 
- enly eight thouſand, 
pigelia, Lin. from Spigelius, a 
botaniſt, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the laſt century. 
Jungermarni a, Micheli, from jun- 
germannus, a botaniſt of the laſt 
century. | 
Garcinia, Lin. from M. Garcin, 
author of 4 Hiflory of Indian 
ants, | 
Cortn/a, Boerhaave, from Cortuſus, 
a botaniſt of the ſixteenth century, 
Crpania, Plum, from Cupanus, a 
— Fy who lived in the end of 
- the laſt century. 
Forreria, Lin. from M. Barere, an 
©" ingenious botaniſt of the preſent 
century. x 
Stellera, Gmelin, from Steller, a 
bdataniſt, of the preſent century, 
© who diſcovered it. Kern 
Lechea, Kalm. from M. Lech, an 
ingenſous botaniſt ot the preſent 
century. ante 6 ; 


Hebartia, Lin. from Dr Bobart, of 


. 


- 


; "Oxford, who compleated-Mox 
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ſon's Univerſal Hiſtory of Plant 
Bromelia, Plum. from Bromel, 
French botaniſt of the laſt e 


tury. © Be! 
Fagonia, Tourn. from Dr. Fage bo 
ſuperintendant of the king's pu ri 
dens at Paris. Budd 
Randia, Houſton, from Mr. Iſa: 4; 
Rand, an ingenious botaniſt, 722 
Suri ana, Plumier, from joſe piii T. 
Surian of Marſeilles, an emines Blaf 
naturaliſt. | an 
Tradeſcantia, Ruppius, from Mr, in 
John Tradeſcant, an ingeniouſW Rice: 

' botaniſt. ar 
Ximenia, Plumier, from FranciſculM 315. 
Ximenes, à Spaniſh botaniſt , E 
the laſt century, author ef p 
Hiſtory of Mexican Trees 2 BI: 
Plants, | B 
Claytonia, Lin. from Mr. Clayton b 
of Virginia, who diſcovered it, 0 
Diervilla, Tourn. from M. Die. g 
ville, a French ſurgeon, who in-W He 
troduced it into the European 2 


gardens, from Neva Scotiz, f 
where he diſcovered it. 1. 
Bartramia, Lin. from Mr. Jobe 0 
Bartram of Philadelphia, wis ] 
diſcovered it. Le 


Banifleria, Houſton, from Mr. Bar- 
niſter, an ingenious botanil;} ! 
who travelled into Virginia is 


ſearch of plants, 

Gundelia, Tourn from Dr, Gu ch. 
delſcheimer, WhO accompanied an; 
Tourneſoft in his travels to be an 


Eaſt. 
Knoxiz, Lin. from Mr. Ker, 
author of a Hiſtory of che Iſla 
of Ceylon. | 
Ligiia, Houſton, from Dr. Avgui 
tus Lippi, who travelled 1! 
Egypt and Abyſſinia, in frard 
of natural curioſities. | 
Mitche:!a, 


N O 


Mor. ichetla, Lin. from Mr, Mitchell, 
lan who travelled into Virginia in in 
el, queſt of plants. 
cen 014enlandia, Plumier, from Hoary 
Bernard Oldenland, a German 
ages botaniſt, who travelled into A- 
gu. frica, in queſt of plants. . 
Buddleia, Houſton, from Mr. Bud- 
In: dle, an ingenious Engliſh botaniſt, 
t Nazis, Micheli, from the Abbe 
oe; Tozzi, an ingenious Italian. 
inen Bafa, Micheli, from M. Blafi, 
an Italian monk, addicted to the 
M. fudy of botany. 
Riccia, Micheli, from Signor Ricci, 
; an Italian knight, 
Mei Mota, Miller, from Robert More, 
it of Eſq. of Shrewſbury, an ore 
of ; botaniſt. 
ann Bleria, Lin. from Dr. Patrick 
Blair, author of a book entitled 
e Botanical Eſſays, and of ſeveral 
it, other curious tracts in botany and 
ny gardening. 


o in. Hepea, Garden, from the ingenious: 


pear and accurate Dr. John Hope, pro- 
ot, feſſor of botany, at Edinburgh. 

BS Hud/onia, Lin. from Mr. Hudſon 
John of Panton-ftreet, author of the 
wig Flora Anglica. * 

Lera, Dav. Royen, from Mr. Lee, 
Bar. at Hammerſmith, author of an 

Introduction to Botany. 

XVII. Generic names, of Greek 
origin, expreſſive of the eſſential 
character, habit, place of growth, 
and virtues, or ſenfible qualitics of 
any plant, are, in Linnzus's opi- 
nion, preferable to every other. 

The following names are ex preſ- 
five of the eſſential character. | 
Adenanthera, Royen. ( aI1v, ad, a 

gland; and «vez. the tops of the 

flamina) from its glandular tops. 
Triopteris, Lin. (Teas, three, and 


no 


three ſeeds, being ſurnihed at 
2 an expanſion reſembling 


1 
a wing. 


Epilobium, Dines. (an, upon, fo; 


a pod, and io, a violet) from the- 
flower being placed pee the ger- 
men, or ſeed-bud. © 


| Hilieeres, Lin. (Dub; a ſorew): from> 


its twiſted ſpiral fruit. 

Tetracera, Lin. ATeg;aprs, hooks _ 

; Kega;, a horn) from the figure of 
irs four capſules, which are re- 

5 flexed or turned backward. 
richeſant bes, Lin. Terxo;s - 
hair, and amber, a — — 
the petals ing! in * branch- 
ing hairs, 

Greek generic names, expretiv©) 
of the habit are more frequent. 
The following liſt icon of this 
kind. 
Gheyrrbixa, Tourn. (urs, ſweet, 


neſs of its root. 

Ophiorhiza, Lin. (sis, a ſerpent, 
and ß, a root) from the convo- 
lutions of its root, - reſembling 
thoſe of a ſerpent; or, more 

probably, from its pretended ef- 
 ticacy in curing the bites of ſer- 

pents, and other pers 1-» Crea- 

tures. N AN 

Evidendrum, Lin, (ien ene, und 
derdgor, a tree) from the plant 
growing naturally upon trees. 

Leucadendron, Lin. (Xwwnog, White, 
and 9:»9403, a tree) from the * | 
ing filver colour of the leaves. 

Hematoxylum, Lin. (aH, — 
and fu, wood) from the beay- 
tiful red colour of its wood,” 

Zygophyllum, Lin. (Gy%, a che, 
and 9'va2», a leaf) trum the leaves 
being, as it were, yoked toge- 
ther, two and two upon the lame 


E a wing, from each of us 


foot ſtalk. ao) ADC & 
; Hydre 


and pg, a root) from the fois | 


N © 
Hydryphyllum, Tourn. (A, water, 
and grnawr, a leaf) from the ca- 
vities of the leaves in ſpring, be- 
ing filled with water. 
Ericcaulon, Gronovius. (ig, wool, 
and ne-, the lem) from its 
ſoſt woolly ſtalks. | | 
Enrcephalus, Dillen. (igar, wool, + 
and pan, the head). from its 
_ 1 woolly leaves, which ſurround the 
Aalks in cluſters, | 
Rhadiola, Lin. (e, a roſe) from 
the ſmell of 14s roots, which re- 
ſe tables that of the roſe, 
Teigenalla, Lin. (Tye, three, and 
7m, an angle) trom its three 
cornered flower, 
Crotalaria, Tourn. (, à rattle) 


ſtom ihe branches that are fur- | 
. Biſhed with pods being uſed by] 


the infant Indians for rattles, 


Rhixophorg, Lin. (isa, 2 root, and 


de, to bear) from its branches 


bearing ftringy roots, which pe- 


netrate into be carth or water. 
Einepbora, Tourn- (exe, a hedge | 
. hog, and Grew to bring, or bear) 
- foom its prickly fruit, | 
+ Eriefhorum, Lin. (igncecq, bearing 
- wool) from its, ts uit bring fur- 
. Diſhed with long woolly hairs, 
Hcalyphe, Lin. (, beautiful, a, 
not, and 434, touch) ſrom the 
Jeaves,, which ting, like thoſe of 
netiles, upon being touched. 
Heonitwm, Tourn. (avwn, a rugged 
rock] from its native ſoil, 
Alliuz,' Tourn. (aw, to ſhun, or 
/ avoid) from its diſagreeable ſmell, 
which is generally avoided, | 
An, Tourn. (a , tobe mad) | 
rom its ſuppoled efficacy in cur- | 
ing madneſs; whence, likewiſe, 
the Engliſh title of madwort. 


| lipofits gaping petal, reſembſ 
2 noſe, or the proboſcis of a 
_ elephant. 


| PhyHanthus, Lin. (Poa, a leaf, 


and arg, a flower) from the 
| flowers being produced upon the 
edges and under-fide of the leaves, 
Heliant lun, Lan, (5385) the ſun, and 
| &1bo;, a flower, from the obvious 
| reſemblance of its large flower to 
the diſk, or body of the ſun; the 
florets in the circumference reſem. 
bling the rays of that luminary, 
| Calophyllum, Jacquin. (, beay- 
titul, and py2%0, a leaf) from the 
beauty of the leaves. 
Liriedendrum, Lin. (vg, 2 lily, 
and g, a tree) from the fancied 
reſemblance of its flowers to thoſe 
of the lily. | 
| Rhododendron, Lin. (ge, 2 roſe, 
and 920, a tree) from the re- 
ſemblance of its flowers to thoſe 
of the roſe. . 
Myriophyllum, Vaillant. (wogioc, in- 
finite, and pres, a leat) from 
its numerous leaves, 
Chryſanthemum, Tourn. (gros, gold, 
and ase, a flower) from the 
ſmall florets in the circumference, 
or diſk, being of a yellow gold 
colour. [47 
Chry/ocoma, Lin. ( x2279;, gold, and 
x07, a buſh of hair) from the 
foot-ftalks being terminated with 
a head of flowers of a bright yel- 
low colour. 
Ophicploſſum, Tourn. (ss, a ſer- 
pent, and , a tongue) from 
the fancied reſemblance of its 
join:ed ſpike of flowers to an ad- 
der's or ſerpent's tongue. 
Cynoglefſum, Tourn. (ziwy, A, 4 


Rhinanbus, Lin. (a, the noſe, and 
4, a flower) from. the upper 


* 


the Jeaves reſembling, in pgute, 
a dog's tongue. 


dog, and , a tongue) from 


Pali- 
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Prdophyllum, Lin. (mes, medic) afoot, 


and G, 2 leaf) from its bear- 


ing that particular kind of leaf 
called by Linnæus, foot: ſhaped. 


Chryſophyllum, Lin. (400%, gold, 
aud , à leaf) from the leaves 


being of a beautiful gold colour 


on their under- ſide. | 
(berophyllum, Tourn. (iow, to re- 
joice, and QuIace, a leaf )- from- 
the exhilarating quality of the 
ea e e a 
Hemanthus, Tourn. (#ia, blood, 
and des, a flower) from the 
beautiful red colour of the flower. 


Amaranthas, Tourn. (a, not, and | 


pazzixg, to wither) from its flower 
not ſpeedily w 
ing cropped,” , 
Cephalanthas, Lin. (cen, a head, 
and zho5, a flower) from the 
bradches being terminated with 
ſmall bunches, or heads of flow- | 
ers. (2 
Chimmanthus, Roy en. (yr, ſnow, 


and eg, a flower) from the beau- 


ful whiteneſs of its flowers. 
Galamhus, Lin. (Jh, milk, and 
4%, a flower) from the milky | 
whiteneſs of its flowers. * 
Mellaus bus, Tourn. (pk, honey, 
and seg, a flower) from the 


fower being filled with 4 ſweet | 
ſubſtance like honey 1 


Chry/obalanus, Lin. (grog, gold, 
and gases, a plumb, or —— 4 
from the red, or yellow colour of 

its fruit. n » "et oy | 

Lilbeſpermum, Tourn. (beg, lone, 
and owigus; a ſeed) from its hard 
bay ſeedy. +2 22579 a gA772%0 

Ceratccarpus, Buxbaum: (itzs, 2 
horn, and greg, fruit) from its | 
caplule, or ſeed-veſſel, and ſeeds 
being furniſhed with an appeat- 


and agnes, fruit) from its fee: 
| | bads © being colleded into 
11 7 Ii innen 


ithering after be- 


Ni if 


| Melanyyiim, Tours. (and, Wiatk," 


and Tugs;, Wheat) from the co: 
Jour of its feeds, or grains, Which, 


in form; reſemble thofe of heat. 


| Ofteefpermum, Lin. (iow, a bone, 
and , a ſeed) from its hard 
bony ſee dds. { 1:2 OO 

 Convearputs, Jacquin. (ade, x Cote, 


| Trogepogon, Tourn. (rghyt, a got, 


and Twyw, a beard) from the te- 
ſemblance of its ſees covered 
with the pa or dawn to 2 
eee 1 al; 
Nz4anihes, Lin. (ut, the dight. 
and af, à flower) from the 
ffower's opening at night, ad 
Falling in the morning f2 
Melanthium, Lin. (AH, black, and 
Arbe, a flower) from the colour 
of the flower, which is a dart 
| brown. . 
Agave, Lin. (y2%;, admirable} 
from its ſupe:b and beauriful ap- 
. TT EN ED 
Erytbrentum, Lin- (e, red, bd 
'' ian, a violet) from the beau 
colour of its flowers. 
Climatic, Ein, (wie, d little ne, 
à⁊ climber) front its ſuppbrting its 
ſelf, like the vine, upon the bo." 
dies in its neighbourhood. 
| Gnaphaltum, Vaillant. (Vage, the 
fine white downy appearance to 
be obſerved on the ſurface of 
it many plants) from its ſoft doway. 
Henan... RT 
Alter: Tourn. (dg, © Nat) from 


the fipure of the flower. 5 
Hypecouii: Tourn. (inuxiu, to re- 
found) from the ſteds bei 
thrown out of their jointed por 
or capſule, with velocity and 


, 


% 


ance like two horns; 


3 


| . conſiderable noiſe. 


Oral, 
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Oxaliz, Lin. (vs, ſour) bom, * 


acidity of its leaves. 
Pari beni um, Lin. (vaębans, a 4 
gi) from its eſſicacy in diſorders 
of the womb. 
Heliotropium, Tourn. (Nuss, the ſun, 
and 74:2, toturn) from the flower 
always turning its diſk to the ſun, 
and following its direction. 
Jaſminum, Tourn. (Aus, ſcent, 
and is, a violet) from its havigg 


a moſt agrecable poll, like that 
of violets. / 


Leucoium, Nuppius. 8 White, 


and ic, a violet) from the beau- 
© tiful whiteneſs of the flower. 
Jpomoea, . Lin. (, ice, the flower 

called -convolvulus, and seg, 


like) from the great reſemblance 


of its flower to that of convolvu- 
Jos, or bind- weed. 
1 (Auna, 2 litile bill) 


Bunium, Lin. I from the native foil 
of the plants. 

Bigderexylum, Dillen. (edge, 1 IrONn, 
and £09, wood) from the hard- 


neſs and brm texture of the wood, 


Which is ſo weighty as to ſink in | 


water. 
Aphanes, Lin. an not conſpi 


cuous)] from the minuteneſs, and 


' Jow ſtature of the plant. 


Pteris, Lin. (vil, a wing) from 


the divĩiſions ot the ſmaller leaves 
_ reſembling wings. 
Lythrum, Lin. — fg blood, gore) 


from the deep purple colour of | 


the flowers. 
Orchi;, Tourn. (6 £X,45* a teſticle) 


its roots. 


Ceꝶ ledon. Tours. bardbs, a cavity) f 


from the leaves being hollowed, 
like the navel. 


Phallus, Micheli (gane, the yard, 


N O 
rom the peculiar figure of this 


muſhroom. 


1 Tourn. (tne, dry, and 


beg, à flower) from the extreme 


dryneſs of the petals; a circum: 


ſtance which preſerves the beauty 
of the flowers for many months, 
Hence it is termed, in Engliſh, 
everlaſting, or the eternal flower, 


Adora, Lin. (a, not, and &, 


glory) from its diminutive ap- 
pearance and want of beauty. 


Aut barantbum, Lin. (ares de, 


flower of flowers.) 


Spheranthus, Vaillant.  (ofaige, a 


ſphere, or globe, and aho;, 4 
flower) from its round globular 
head of flowers. 


S phenanthus, Lin. (cipus, à ſyphon, 


or tube, and &»;, a flower] from 
its long tubular petal. 


Me Jembryanthemum, — (wow, 
the middle, » ig, a day, and 


Arbe, a flower) from the flowen 
of this genus opening in the 
middle of the day. Linnzus de- 
rives it from the flower being 


| ſeated upon the germen, or ſeed - 


bud, in Greek, Bg] either ety- 
mology i is expreſſive of a charac- 
teriſtic of the genus in queſtion. 


S. daritis. Tourn, (edges, iron) from 


the plants of this genus being 
vulnerary, and of efficacy, is 
wounds made by the ſword. 


Camphoroſma, Lin. (c, a (mel) 


from its having the ſmell, or 
odour of camphire. 


Palypodium, ' Tourn, (wows, many, 
from the fancied —— of | 


and ug a foot} from its roots 
ſerving the office of feet, by pe- 
netrati ag to whatever they cal 
lay hol 2 205 thus ſupporting 
the plant. 


Aſpleniurr, Lin. (owhar the ſpleen) 


from 


N 70 


from its efficacy in diſeaſts of the 


ſpleen. ” 3 59% £0 . 
ina, Lin. (Gove, 905, Jupiter, and 
un, a ſmell) from the very 
agreeable odour. of the plants of 
this genus. | 
Dracontiums Lin. (Secur, a dragon) 
probably from the protuberances 
of the ſtalks, which are of dif- 


ferent colours, and ſhine like che 


body of a ſerpent. 


EF blum, Tourn. (ixus, a vipet) a 


from its ſeeds when ripereſem- 
bling the head of a viper. 

ranium, T'ourn. (yigar;, a crane) 
from the fancied reſemblance of 
its permanent ſtyletoacrane's bill. 


Hieracium, Tourn. (Legat, a hawk) 


from a vulgar opinion that the 
juice of theſe plants is uſed by 
hawks to remove any occaſional 
flms from the eyes of their 
young. | 
ardioſpermum, Lin. (v, the 
heart, and rege, a ſeed) from 
the ſeeds being marked at the 
baſe with a heart. 


fieiocar pos, Lin. (5249;, the ſun, and 


«, fruit, from the reſem- 
blaace of the threads which ſur- 
round the borders of the capſule, 
to the rays of the ſun. _ 

Trichoſtema, Gronovius. (Se, a hair, 
and , à ſtamen, or thread) 
from its long flender ſtamina re- 
ſembling hairs. 


and ec, the top of the ſtamen) 
from its having two anthere, or 
tops upon each blament, 

ievcarpur, Burman. (inane, an 
olive, and zzer%, fruit, from the 


reſemblance of its fruit to that of 


an olive. 
upthalmum, Toorn. (Eng, an Ox, 
and ig,, an eye) from the 


| 


N 0 


ſan ied reſemblance of its lame 
compound tiower, to that of an 
a OX-CyC. £3 Y ' 45 #7 ant 5.5 
Dracocephalum, Tourn, (Idar, 2 
dragon, and z:Pakny the head) 
from the ſigure of the flower. 
Dio/pyros, Lin,” (Gus, kgs.) Jupiter, 
and Ty, a'grain) from the ex+ 
cellence of the plant. 
Dip/Jacur, Tourn. (AC, to: thirſt 
grobab'y from the leaves colleQ- 
ing water in their cavities, and 
thus preventing the injuries 
which might ariſe to the plant 
from aridity or thirſt. | 
Stachys, Tourn. (rd us, a ſpike, or 
ear of corn) from its flowers be- 
ing produced in long ſpikes. 
Ceratonia, Lin. (xigννν,j; a pod) 
from its bearing pods. It was 
formerly termed iligua, the pod, 
by way of eminence ; Liunaus 
has changed that name for- a 
Greek one of the ſame import. 
Platanus, Tourn. (nhwru, large, 
ample) from the great dimenſions 
of the trees of this genus. 
Tribulus, Tourn. ;(reifxu; caltrops) 
from its prickly fruit. 
Th.aſpi, Tourn (0aawv, to:compreſs, 
or ſqueeze together), fromy its 


flat compreſled ſeed - veſſel 


Panax, Lin. (na, every, and aeg, 
a medicine, or remedy) from its 
boaſted efficacy in medicine. 
Iatropha, Lin. (iargbs, a medicine, 
and gag to cat) from the plaut 
being uſed both for food and 
phy ic. 


0 


i CF @& £31 . 47 
| Copficum,, Tourn, (n ve, to bite) 


from its kot actid quality. 

Azalea, Lin. (<Gamo;) from its de- 
lighiing in a dry parched ſoil. 

Origauum, Toarn. (iges, à maun- 
tain, and ya»<, delight, joy) 
from its native{gil, 49 10 2287 


Har 0- 


— —ö“V—ꝙ — —— —_ 


— 4A ve . * 


N o | 
 Bhidrororgle;, Town: e, water, 
7 r A — its 

growing naturally upon the banks 
of rivers and lakes. 

Hela, Tourn. (ripe, 4 marſh) 
trom its growing naturally on 
Cypripads Foy (abs one of 
ripedium, Lin. (xv, | 
PEE names, and — a ſhoe, 
or flipper) from the obvious re- 
ſemblance of the nectarium of 
the flower to a flipper. | 
Delphiniam, Tourn, (dae, a dol- 
hin) from the fancied reſem- 
lance of the flowers, before ex- 


- 
— 


panſion, to the fiſh called a dol- 


— phin. i 
Hyo/cyamus, Tourn, ( be, a ſwine, and 


vu, à bean) grafi hog-bean. 


 Hippemane, Loefling. (tr, a horſe, | 


and naa, madneſs) from the nox- 
jous quality of the plants of this 
genus. 
Hippocrepis, Lin. (inwc;, a horſe, 
and 6, a laſt, likewiſe a 
- horſe-thoe) from each joint of the 
pod reſembling  horte- ſhoe. 


goat, and az, a thorn) from 
- the plants being armed 
ſharp thorns. 

Che/one, Fourn. (04, a tortoiſe) 
from the figure of its ſeeds, 
which are round, - Compreſſed, 
and begirt with a membrana- 
-ceous rim, or border. 

Bepſeurum, Tourn. (Beg, an ox, or 
cow, and Ng, a rib, ide, or 
breaſt) from a vulgar opinion 
that theſe plaats burtt the "bellies 

of cows, which eat of them. 

Chryſeplenium, Tourn: (xgeces, gold, 

and . the ſpleen) from the 

flowers being of a golden colour, 
and of ſappoſed etkcacy in diſ- 


* 


Tragacasit ba, Tourn. (redes, a | 
with long | 


N O 


Aae, to wet, or moiſten) „ thou 
,  bably from its gt win On! not 
the — ring 15 26 racte 
ſoil, ſo as not to require in 4 
quantity of moiſture. degr 
| Aeſchynrmene, Lin. (do,. will de 
aſhamed,” or ioyw, to comma aner 
from its reſemblance to the tu m 


ſitive plant, which is ſometin, 

diſtinguiſhed by this appellati 

| Mimo/a, Tourn. (ales, a mimick 
from its mimicking, or imitatizg 
the motions of animals. | 

Polygala, Tourn. (ov, much, and 
va, milk) froth its increaſing 
the quantity of milk to co 
which feed on it. 

Galium, Tourn. (yar, milk) frog 


the property poſſeſied by fone Hype 
plants of this genus, of cozgy Cori 
lating milk. 0, 
Poterium, Lin. (ori, a cup, off © 
bowl) from its being put ing b 
Cool tankards in ſummer, to pine 02 
{ the wine an agreeable flayour. | 
Picris, Lin. (ww8;, bitter) fron Pler 
its bitter taſte. . 
Glycine, Lin. νs, from the i 
leaves having a ſweet taſte liv + 
that of liquorice. "i 
Draba, Dillen. (%:4Þn, acrid) fron 
its acrid quality. Tab, 
Rheum, Lin. (:«, to flow) from 9570 
its purgative quality. | 
Erigeron, Lin. (ig, tlie ſpring, and 7, - 
907, the Greek name tor Oe 
necio) ua ſpring lenecis, 
Aroon, Lin. (as, always, and , xX 
alive) from its duration. not 
| Ornichopus, Lin. (cn, a bird, ae... 
rut, a foot) from its bended ant. 1 
| pointed pods exactly reſembling... 
the toes of a bird's feet. "a 
From the above lifts are exeladeiſſ a 


eaſes of the ſpleen, 


\ ſuch names as gte not of obviow 
origity 


CF” 

origin, and where the etymology, 
though ſufficiently perſpicuous, is 
not expreſſive of any ſtriking cha- 
rater or circumſtance in the genus 
in queſtion. Perhaps there is ſome 
degree of impropriety in og 
dwelt ſo long upon a barren an 
anentertaining ſubject like that of 
names: but, as the preſent work 
is chiefly deſigned for the uſe of 
the illiterate botaniſt, an explana- | 


; 


Orbitechertus 


Eupotoriophalacron 
Caleobdolon 


Piereſpermadendron 
the 
like 
* Hence Linnæus has changed 
Tubere/a e 
from vica ——— — 
12 1 fo 
and No — — 9 
T Odorata — } 


XXI. Generic names, which are 
not of Greek or Latin origin, 
are, according to Linnzus, to be 
excluded from the nomenclatare of 


lerves as a foundation to all the 


N O 
tion of the modern generic nomen- 
clature ſeemed, in ſome ſort, ne- 
ceſſary, as, however liable to cen» 
ſure, it bids fair to be permanent. 
XIX. Generic names of an im- 
moderate length, or of diſſicult and 
harſh pronounciation, are, by all 
means, to be avoided. For theſe 
reaſons Linozus has very properly 

changed the | 


Ceriosragematodendros — of Plukenet, for Myrica. 
of Knaut, for Fagonia, 


— } of Dillenius, . 
—— for 


r 


botany. This rule, which indeed | 


Kalophyllodendron — — Calophyllum. 
Stachyarpogophora — of Celoſia. 

Caraxeron — — V Vaillant, Gomphrena. 

Myrobatindum — for Lantana. 7 
thdroceratophyllon —— Ceratophyllum. 
Miroleuconympha 2 of Boer- { Hydrocharis. 
Hypophyllocarpodendrow — f haave, for I Leucadendron, 


Verbeſina, 
Galcopfis, 


— of Ammannus, for Pentapetes, 
Acrochordodendros — of Plumier, for Cephalanthus.... 


XX. Terms of art are not to be uſed inſtead of generic names. 


ſPolianthes, 

| Lavandula. 
Ceratonia. 
luglans. 
Scandix. 


by ſome modern authors, It has 
been ſaid, that the term barbarous, 
which Linnæus . applics to all the. 
Indian, African, American, and fo- 
reign names of genera, may, with 
equal juſtice, be applied, by thoſe, 


etbers, has been ſeverely criticiſed | nations, to our learned European 


names, 
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naines, which to them are as little 
expreſſive of the eſſential character, 


or habit of the plants in queſtion, as 


theirs are to us: that they ought, 
therefore, to be deemed equivalent 
to the Greek and Latin names, and 
be adopted, unleſs when immode- 
rately long, or of harſh and difficult 
pronounciation. The fame authors 
have diſputed the neceſſity of em- 


ployin 


any <> 


the parts of plants, much more of 


generic names expreſſive of 


aracter or circumſtance in 


burdening the nomenclature with 


a profuſion of names in honour of 
botaniſts, unleſs where the merit 
of the man has been ſo univerſally / 


conſpicuous, that his name is ſuth- 
cient elogium. 


In anſwer to theſe cenſures 1 


t has 


been urged, that the Latin and 


Greek languages being univerſally 
ſtudied all over Europe, and by the 


Jiberal, in all quarters of the world, 


generic names, derived from thoſe 
languages, very properly ſerve as 2 
ſtandard to wiich the vernacular 


Beviſta 


Percepier — 


— — — 


—1 
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names of each country may be eaſily 


referred: that to form a genus of 
every plant diſcovered in each 
different quarter of the world, 
would be to multiply genera with. 
out end; or, in other words, to 
confound genera and ſpecies : that 
a genus is an abſtraci term, imply. 
ing the fimilitede of a number of 
ſpecies ; that ſuch ſimilitude there- 
fore, ought, if poſſible, to be ex- 
preſſed in the title or common name 
allotted to each genus: that, in ſine, 
the vernacular names of Indian, 
American, and Aftican plants are 
frequently retained, not, indeed, as 
generic, but as ſpecific trivial names; 
which, in fact, is the very thing 
contended for—as the genera in 
queſtion, if ſtrictly admitted, would 
rarely conſiſt of more ſpecies than 
one. | 

Among the generic names, term- 
ed by Linnæus, barbarous, and 
which have been changed for othen 
of Greek or Latin etymology, ate 


the following: 


of Dillenios, J Lycoperdon, 
changed for { Aphanes, 


Bruntlla ne — Prunella. 
Beccabunga — - | of Ray, for 5 Veronica. 
Caapeba — Ciſſampelos. 
IJabota pita — Ochna. 
Nbandirola — — Feuillea. 
Cour baril — Hymenæa. 
Kedda-patil — c Pillia. 
Teac — — . pl wil Chryſobalanus. 
Cainito — — — 1 8 I Chryſophyllum, 
Karatas — — „„ Bedi, © 
Papaya — — —— Carica. 

d — U—ͤ— Guilagdina, 
Cuzcte — — Creſcentia. 
Figzuc — ; | {antang, 
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"Spondias. 
1 Achras. | 

Calophyllum. 

, bia = —— of Crateva. 

„ ascanilliai — — > Plumier, 4 Hippomane. 

to i Manzles — — for Rhizophora. 

at ¶ frapabaca — Spigelia. 

- Ceraguata — — Tillandfia. 

of Ciba öĩ— — LBombax. 

. | 

*. 4rialid — — =} of Proſper ſ Ximenia. 

ne ab Alpinus, for I Adanſonia. 

e, | 

n, BB 1:zmdarac — of Avicenna, for Melia. 

re f 

as Wl Pelamkanda —— | Izia. 

*; W Cpata — 1 _ Avicenniĩa. 

ng Cadelari — x labaricus for Achyranthes, 

in ¶ Carambola —— — Averrhoa. 

1d | 

an I Mays — — | "Zea. 
Cacas — — Theobroma. 

m- Bl K:tmia — — Hibiſcus. 

nd Abagi — — | Hedyſarum. 

en WW AAbat ds — — of | Juſticia. 

are G2, e ——— — þ Tournefort, 4 Plidium. | 
Aletengi | for Phyſalis. N „ 
400 —— — | Anacardium | 
Abouai — — Cerbera and Thevetia. 
Mani bot —— Iatropha. | 
Maſcari — _ | Hyacinthus, 


The following genera are retain- | been diſtinguiſhed by certain ſhort 
ed by Linnzus in contradiction to | deſcriptions, or phraſes, expreſſive 
this rule. Orvala, Scorzenera, Ga- | of ſome circumilance in their exter- 
liga, Datura, Ribes, Doronicum, | nal form or habit. Theſe deſerip- 
Thea, Coffea, Caſfſine, Annona, Mam- | tions, which have been very impro- 
ma, Chara, Pothos, Baſella, Chei- | perly denominated ſpeciſic names, 
ranthus, Tarchonanthus, Zix phora, | Linnzus has ſubjected to the ſame 
lanboliſera, Toluifera, Indigeſrra, | rules with the names of claſſes and 


Hara, Yucca, Guaiacum. genera. The eſſential difference of 
each ſpecies is to be expreſſed in the 
Names of the Species. name or definition, which is intend- 


ed to diſcriminate the ſpecies in 
Since the time of Caſpar Bauhin, | queſtion from all the plants of the 

f the different ſpecies of plants have | ſame genus, agd from none ur. 
L X 2 e. 
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The deſcription of the ſpecies, 
termed the ſpecific name, and 
which, in Linnæus's opinion, ought 
never to exceed twelve words, is 
preceded by the trivial name, 
which always conſiſts of one word 


placed after the generic name, and 


Generic name. Trivial name. 
RHODODENDRON ferrugineum. 


PyroOLa /ecunda. 
PyYROLA wmbellata. 


' PraoLA wniflora. 
Macx0L1a grandiflora. 


MacnoLia glanca. 


HeBENSTRETIA dentata. 
HeBENSTRETIA cordatos 


Praus Malus. 


| Pynvs Cydonia. 


From the firft, third, fourth, 

fixth, ſeventh and eighth of the a- 
bove examples, it is evident, that the 
trivial name is frequently an abbre- 
viation of the ſpecific; and as this 
laſt contains the eſſential difference, 
where ſuch difference is conſpicu- 
"ous; the trivial name is an abridg- 
ment of that difference, where ſuch 
abridgment can be conveniently 
contained in one word. 

When two or three genera of 
former authors, are abſorbed by 
one, it is common to ſee the names 
of thoſe genera retained as trivial 
Names, hus, in the two laſt ex- 
amples, Malu and Cypoxia, two | 
" genera of Tournefcit are converted 
inio trivial names, for character- | 


} 


Pra us foliis ſerratis, umbellis ſeſ 


| 
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is nat ſubjected to the ſame con. 
ſtraint as the names of the claſſe, 
and genera, and deſcriptions of the 
ſpecies. In the following example 

e generic name is marked in {mall 
capicals, the ſpecific in Roman cha. 
racers, the trivial in Italic, 


Specific name. 
Rxopopexvron foliis glabris ſul 
tus leproſis, corollis infundibs 
liformibus. 
PYROLA racemis unilateralibus, 
PrROLA pedunculis ſubumbellatis, 
PyroLa ſcapo unifloro. 
MacnoL1a foliis lanceolatis peren. 
nantibus. 
MacrxoLia foliis ovato-oblongi, 
ſub: us glaucis. 
Hz IIXSsTR ETI foliis dentatis, 
HeBenSTRETIA foliis ſubcarnoſy 
cordatis ſeſſilibus. 


filibus, 
Przus folits integerrimis, floribu 
ſolitariis. | 


iz ing the moſt common ſpecies « 
each reſpective genus. Such trivial 
names have always a capital for 
their initial letter. 

The diſtinction of ſpecific and 
trivial names ſuggeſted by Linnzw, 
deſerves particular attention, the 
rather as many circumſtances, deem- 
ed improper for entering into the 
deſcription, or ſpecific name, we 
employed without reſerve for the 
trivial, 

So extraordinary a meaſure - 
quired ſome explanation : but Lit- 
nzus has thought fit to be file 
on that head. He has judged ver] 
properly; for no ſatisfactory rc a 
could be aſſigned for ſo glaring 
in.oniitency. 


TSF IK es 


AT 


Www 
» OY 


anger, as if thoſe for whom they 
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in fat, what can be more ab- 
ſurd, than to characterize a plant 
by a circumſtance, which is either 
accidental, and inconſtant; or, at 
beſt, deemed unworthy of a place 
in its deſcription! yet, half the 
trivial names in the Species Planta- 
rum are of this kind: not that J 
totally diſapprove of theſe names: 
on the contrary, I think many of 
them highly proper and ſignificant ; 
but I diſapprove, and condemn the 
ſophiſtry of Linnzus, who would 
excuſe, and even applaud, in him- 
ſelf what he ſo ſeverely cenſures in 
others. . 

Theſe things being premiſed, we 
proceed to lay down Lianzus's ge- 
neral principles or aphoriſms on this 
lubjett, F 

Genuine ſpecihe differences are 
afforded by the root, trunk, leaves, 
fulcra, mode of flowering, and cir- 
cumftances of the parts of ſructifi- 
cation unconnected with the gene- 
ical deſcription. We 

II. The ſpecihc name. ought to 
be expreflive of charatters iuſcribed, 
as it were, upon the plant 3ifcIf, 
All accidental marks, therefore, not 
exiſting in the plant, or not conſpi- 
cuous in its appearance, are to he 
excluded from the ſpeciſic differ- 
nce, 

IL Magnitude being ſubje& to 
rariations, from place, fo}, cli- 
mate, and other circumſlances, is 
not to enter into the ſpecific differ- 
ence, 

IV. Specific names are by no 
means to be employed, which pre- 
ſuppoſe a knowledge of other ſpe- 
cies of a different genus. Former 
botaniits, ſays Linnzus, conſlructed 
their ſpecific differences in ſuch a 


N.O ; 
wrote had been previouſly aequaint- 
ed with moſt of the European plants. 
Their deſcriptions are frequently 
compariſons of the plants in que- 
ſtion, with thoſe of their own coun- 
try. Thus ſuch a plant had a 


- hawk-weed leaf; another had the 


leaf ofthe willow; athird of ground- 
ſel; one had the appearance f 
baulm; another of wormwood. Such 
characters Linnzus totally diſclaims. 
A plant, in his opinion, ought to be 
known by the name aſſigned to it; 
and the name to be ſuggeſted by the 
appearance of the plant: each is to 
be diſcovered by its proper cha- 
rater, written in the one, deli- 
neated in the other. Names, he 
continues, pre- ſuppoſing other 
plants have always a tendency ta 
lead thoſe who uſe them into an 
error ſimilar to what Logicians call 
commilting the circle. . 

Notwithſtanding this ſhew of 
reaſoning, I believe it will be found 
that ſpecific differences from com- 
pariſon with plants, or the parts of 
plants generally known, make 2 
much ſlronger impreſſion, and lead 
more directly to the knowledge re- 
quired, than the moſt accurate de- 
icription of characters exiſting in 
the plant itſelf, 

V. Specific names, pre-ſuppoling 
a knowledge of other ſpecies of the 
ſame genus are, for the ſame reaſon, 
proſcribed from the modern no- 
menclature.of botany. Hence the 
following names are ceuſured by 
Linnæus, 

Orchis flore candidiſimo, Tourn. 

Campanula angu/tifolia, magns 
flore, minor, Tourn. | 

Campanula, flore minore, rano- 
or, Moriſon. 

A beginner is not ſuppoſed to 
X 3 know 
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| know of any ſpecies of campanula, ' 


that is leſs branched, or of orchis, 
whoſe flowers are leſs white. Such 
names too, from their very nature, 
are fluctuating and inconſtant. In 
fact, che eſtabliſhment of ſpecific 
names upon a ſolid foundation, 
muſt be preceded by a knowledge 
of all the ſpecies of any particular 
genus. For as the eſſential diffe- 
rence of any ſpecics manifeſtly im- 
plies a character peculiar to that 
ſpecies, and which does not exiſt in 
any of its congeners; it is evident 
that the diſcovery of a new ſpecies 
3 a common character, muſt 

ring the eſſential difference in 
queſtion to an end, 

To illuſtrate this by an example. 
The eſſential character of a ſpecies 
of winter-green is deſcribed by 
Linnzus to be a naked ſtalk ſup- 
porting a ſingle flower. By this 
deſcription the ſpecies in queſtion 
is eſſentially diſtinguiſed from all 
the ſpecies of winter-gieen yet 
known. But, ſuppoſing another 
ipecies ſhould be diſcovered with a 
naked ſla k and a ſingle flower, the 
ſpecific name ruſt mentioned would 
no longer be an effential difference; 
another muſt be ſubſtituted; and 
that, perhaps, in conſequence of 
farther diſcoveries, muſt give place 
to a third, This obſervation ſuf 
ficiently accounts for the numerous 
alterations in every edition cf the 
Species Plantarum; and has almoſt 
convinced me of the neceſſity of 
employing proper ſpecific names, 
not expretfive of any eſſential diffe- 
zence whatever, nor, of conſequence, 
ſubje& to continual variation from 
future diſcoveries. 

VI. "The name of the diſcoverer 
or deſcriber of any plant is not to 
enter into the ſpeciic difference, 


. 
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On this account, the following ſpe. 
cific names are rejeaed from the 
modern nomenclature. 

Trifolium ga//onium of Moriſon. 
Gramen Cyperoides Bzlii of Lobe. 


| Conyza tertia Dieſcoridis of C. Bau- 


hin. 

Conyza media Mast hioli of I. Bauhin, 
Narciſſus Trade/cantii of Rudbeck. 
ius. 

The following are liable to cen- 
ſure for a ſimilar reaſon. 

Sideritis Valerandi 

Deurez 
Campanula a Toſſa- 

no Carolo Miſſa 
Mimoſa a Domino Herman, miſſ 

of Breynins. 
Amanita Divi Georgij of Dillenins, 
Chamæpithys flore pluſ- 
uam eleganti, ſeu | of Plak 
| — enet. 
Eriocephalus Bruniades, 

VII. The place of growth, or nz- 
tive ſoil of any plant is not an eſ- 
ſential character; and, therefore, 
ought to make no part of the ſpe- 
cihc difference. No one, ſays Lin- 
neus, would chuſe to make a voy- 
age to Japan, the Cape of Good 
Hope, or Peru, to be ſatisfied of the 
accuracy of the deſcription of 4 
plant. Beſides, the ſame ſpecies u 
often produced in very different 
ſoils, and in regions the moſt diſtznt 
from cach other. The Alpine and 
mountain plants are not rarely found 
in the fens; nay, Lapland, Sibenz, 
Canada, Aſia, and America, fre- 
quently produce the ſame indw- 
dual ſpecies. þ 

Improper, however, as the cn 
cumſtances of ſoil, and place d 
growth, are deemed in a ſpecil 


deſcription, Linnzus has not ** 
7 


of I. Bauhin, 


ſpe. 
the 
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pled to employ them upon ſeveral 
occaſions in denominating the ſpe- 
cies; and yet what can be more 
repolterous or abſurd ? If the ſoil, 
by reaſon of its being an accidental 
aud variable circumſtance, is deemed 
unworthy a place in the ſpecific 
difference, can it, with any pro- 
priety, enter into the abridged de- 
ſcription, or trivial name? | a. 
plant, which 1s a native of two very 
remote countries, as Guinea and 
Japan, cannot have its More. 
growth expreſſed in the deſcription, 
15 it proper to miſlead the ignorant, 
by ſignifying in the title, or trivial 
name, that the plant in queſtion is 
the produce of one particular coun- 
try only, when, for the very op- 
polite reaſon, its place of growth 
could not be mentioned in the ſpe- 
cinc deſcription ? 

VIII. The time of flowering, du- 
ration, colour, taſte, ſmell, and 
powers of plants, are very fallacious 
marks of diſtinction; and, there- 
fore, to be totally excluded from 
the ſpecific name. 

IX. The generic name is to be 
applied and prefixed to each par- 
ticular ſpecies, that the genus, 
as well as ſpecies, may be ſigni- 
fed by the deſcription, or ſpecific 
name, Indeed, withcut the name 
of the genus, the ſpecific difference 
ls of no fignificancy, A mutilated 
deſcription of that kind may be ap- 
plicable to a hundred different 
plants, as the eſſential characters 
of the ſpecies are only intended to 
Giicriminate plants of the ſame ge- 
nus; and may, therefore, be fre 
qgzently poſſeſſed in common by 
Plants of a different genus, To 
certain, therefore, the plant in 


queſtion, beyond the poſſibility of 


of of 


a miſtake, let the generic name be 


_ prefixed to each ſpecies, and an- 
nounced with it. Moriſon and Ray, 


although they reduced the ſpecies 
under their reſpective genera, were 


ſeldom careful to adopt the generic 
name, but ſubſtituted a kind; of 
proper ſpecific name in its ſtead; fo 
that a quotation from either * of 
theſe authors, not ſuggeſting an idea 
of the genus, becomes only intelli- 
gible by being conſulted in their 
reſpective works. Thus to take an 


example from Ray. Under the gene- 


rical name STOECAAs are arranged 
the following ſpecies. | 
I. Stocchas citrina germanita, latiore 
folio. . : 
II. C On LEthjopica, plantaginis 
olio, 
III. Helichryſum abrotani femine 
foliis. | ; . 
IV. Hclichryſum creticum. 
V. Steechad: citriuæ alteri inoderæ 
Lobilij affinis. 8 
VI. Cnapbalium momanum album. 
Of theſe ſix ſpecles, the firſt only 
is exempted from cenſure, as con- 
taining both the generic and ſpe- 
cific name: the reſt, when viewed 
apart, would ſeem to have no con- 
nection with the genus under which 
they are arranged; but, on the 
contrary, appear to belong to other 
genera, chry/ocome, helichryſum, and 
gnaphalium, with which, in reality, 
they have no affinity. | 
Again, the generic name is not 
only to be applied, but to be pre- 
fixed to each ſpecies. The follow- 
ing ſpecikc names of Lobelius are 
faulty in this reſpect. | | 
Minus heliotropium repens. 
Matthioli ſecundum limonjium. 
Aquatica plantago folits bet. 
X. Specific names are, if poſible, 
X 4 10 
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to exhibit the eſſentĩal difference of 
each ſpecies: where the eſſential 
characters of any ſpecies have not 
been inveſtigated, other differences, 
leſs eſſential, but more numerous, 
are. to be ſubſtituted in their place. 
Specific names of the latter kind, 
are termed by Linnæus, ſynoptical, 
and are not to be admitted, unleſs in 
default of the eſſential name, The 
merits of each will beſt appear from 
compariſon. | 
Synoptic name—Szlix foliis ſerratis 
labris evatis acutis jub/eſſtlibus of 
oyen.' 
Eſſential name—Salix fo/culis pen- 
tandris, Lin Flor. Lap. 
Synoptic name—Salix foliis ſubin- 
tegerrimis lanceolato - lincaribus. 
langiſſimis acutis; ſubtus ſericeis, 
ramis virgatis, Flora Suecica. 
Eſſential name—Salix ſoliis lineari- 
bus revolutis. 

From theſe examples it appears 
that the eſſential name conſiſts of 
but two or three words, and 1s ge- 
nerally expreſſive of a fingle idea. 
We have ſeen, however, that even 
efſential ſpecific names, however ex- 
cellent, l en compared with thoſe 
termed ſynoptic, muſt always be 
fluctuating and inconſtant, as long 
as a fingle ſpecies of any genus re 
mains undetected. Indeed, were 
that obſtacle removed, and every 
ſpecies characterized by an eſſential 
name, I ſhould moſt heartily con- 
cur with Linnzus, that the ſcience, 
at leaſt, in one point, had reached 
perfection; but till that diſtant day 
arrive, and a diſtant day it muſt be, 
from the very nature of things, we 
moſt reſt ſatished with aſcribing to 
thoſe eſſential names, a degree of 
merit proportioned to their ſtability 

_ 8nd firmneſs, 5 


| | 
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XI. The excellence of the ſpecite 


name, according to Linnæus, con- 
fiſts in its brevity ; in this reſpe& 
chiefly, the eſſential name, as con- 
taining a ſingle idea, is preferable 
to the ſynoptical, in which the 
characters are numerous, but not 
ſtriking. After all, it may be 
doubted, whether the ample deſcrip. 
tions of former authors, however 
ſeverely cenſured by certain mo- 
derns, are not ſuperior, in point of 
merit, to the ſhort phraſes, or ſpe. 
cific differences, which are now ſo 
generally adopted; as theſe are not 
deſcriptive of any ſpecies conſidered 
by itſelf, but ariſe from a view of 


its reſemblances, and contraſts with 


others. 

I cloſe the ſubject of ſpecifc 
names with obſerving, that the dif. 
ferences in queſtion, are not always 
uniform; I mean, that the ſame 
idea does not predominate in the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſpecies of any 
genus; that the characters are ſel- 
dom relative, or drawn from the 
ſame parts: in fine, that a compa- 
riſon of oppoſition or contraſt, is 
rarely inſtituted or implied. This 
fault I pronounce a capital one; 
and every page of the Species Plan- 
tarum affords ſtriking evidences of 
its exiſtence. The following are ex- 
amples of the impropriety alluded 
tO, 

I. LyTyrRUM felis lincaribus alli. 
nit, floribus hexandris. 
LyTHRUM foliis lintaribus alternis, 

Heribus tetrapetalis. 

II. CorTYLEpon Dis laciniaiii, fe 
ribus qnadrifidis. 


" CoTYLEpon feliis oblongis ſubteri- 


tibus, floribus faſciculatis. 
III. Szepum folits quaternis. 


| SED UM feliis plariuſculis ferratit. ' 


The 


N © 

0 want of uniformity com- 

1- oy of, will be beſt underſtood, | 

& be ogy = the above examples 

Lich a/ few ſpecific names of the 

de ame author, in which the oppo- 

ie tion alluded to, is carefully pre- 

ot ll ſerved. 5 

be I. Roy ENA foliis lanceolatis glabris. 

p- Royexa folits Jangeolatis Hirſutis. 

II. SCLERANTHVUS calycibus fruus 
ulis. 

$cLERAXTHUS calycibus frudtus 


claufis. 
nt run foliis ſparſis, corollis 
campanulatis, intus glabris. 
Lit1um foliis ſparſis, corollis campa- 
nlatis, intus ſcabris. | 
A compariſon of theſe two oppo- 
fte ſets of examples, will convince 
fc W the reader of the excellence of the 
if. W unifermity recommended, and render 


ys MW any farther illuſtration unneceſſary. 


be Names of the Varieties. 
ny | 
l- Varieties being only occaſiona! 


he © modifications of the ſame ſpecies, 
1. the circumſtance which conllitutes 


is W the variety in any ſpecies, is to be 
his placed immediately after the ſpecific 


e; name. Such circumftance, however, 
n- W for the ſake of diſtinQion, ſhould be 
of MW delineated in a different character; 
'x- in like manner as the ſpecific name 
ed fhould ſtand diſtinguiſhed from the 

generic, A few examples will il- 
- laſtrate the obſervation in queſtion. 

CorvallaRia ſcapo nudo; corolla 
vis, plena. 

Coxvaliania ſcapo nudo; corolla 
2 rubra. 


SAXIFRAGA alpina ericoides ; fore 


The purpuraſcente. 


SAXIFRAGA alpina ericoides ; fore 


carules, 


la the above examples, the ge- 


"he 


| 
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oc 

neric name is marked in ſmall capi- 
tals ; the ſpecific, in roman charac- 
ters; and the name of the variety, 
in italics: a diſtinction which is 
abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent the 
variable circumſtance from being 
confounded with the ſpecific diffe- 
rence. The ſame ſpecies of lilly of 
the valley has ſometimes a red, 
ſometimes a full flower: this occa- 
ſional difference does not enter into 
the ſpecific name: it is expreſſive 
of a variety, and ought to be diſlin- 
guiſhed as ſuch, 

NUCAMENTUM, Vi A- 
MENTUM. 

NUDUS Flos, a naked flower; a 
flower ſo termed by Vaillant; which 
wants the calix, or ower- cup, but 
not the petals, The term, per- 
haps, would have been more pro- 
perly applied to a flower wanting 
buth calix and petals; which are 
properly, the cloathing or covers of 
the flower. Inſtances, however, of 
entire nakednels in flowers are very 
rare. 

NUX, a nut; a ſpecies of ſeed, 
according to Linnæus, covered by a 
hard bony ſhell: the incloſed ſeed 
is termed the nucleus, or kernel. 


e 


OCTANDRIA, (iar, eight, and 
np, a man, or huſband) the eighth 
claſs in Linnzus's Sexual Syſſem; 
conſiſting of plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, which are furniſhed 
with eight ſtamina, or male organs 
of generation. | 

The orders, or ſecondary diviſions 
of this claſs are four, and derive 
their names from the number of 
female organs poſſeſſed by the plants 


of each reſpeQuve diviſion, 
| | French 
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heath, and tree primroſe. have one 
&yle, or female organ, 


Galeria, wwcinmannua and mech | 


ringia, have two flyles. 

Piſtort and heart - ſecd have three 
Fyles; tuberous moſchatcl, and one- 
berry, have four {tyles, 

For an enumeration of all the 
genera of this claſs, the reader is 
referred to Linnæus's works, 

OCULUS, an eye, a ſpecies of 
bud. Fide Grnmua. 

ODOR, ſmell, the weakeſt and 
moſt obſcore of the ſenſes, as being 
different in almoſt every object, and 
variable in each. Dogs trace their 
maſters with ſurprifing facility at 


one time, and loſe them with equal 


facility at another. 

* The ancients, according to Ari- 
Fotle, recognized feven primitive 
or original ſmells, which, on ac- 
count of their ſtriking afinity to the 
SG mple taſtes, were deſigned by the 
ame names. 

Smells being ſo extremely varia- 
ble, admit of no determinate li- 
writs, and are, thereforc, never to 
de employed in diſcriminating the 
Speercs of plants. Hence ſuch ſpe- 
cite names as the following are 
ery properly proſcribed from the 
modern nomenclature of botany. 

Hypericum hirc:nam (rank ſmell- 
ine) 

Melo 
N ln) 

Hefperis ne2u clens (ſmelling in 
tee sight) 


moſchatur (ſmelling of 


Prench willow, Indian creſs, 


33 
Caryophyllus 7noderus (without 
ſmell) 

Ocymum carycphyllatum, ia 
Bauhin, (ſmelling of cloves) 
citri odore ({melling of 


Citron ) 
— «,, odore (ſmelling of 
aniſe) 


foeniculi odore (ſmellin 
of fennel!) : R 


meliſe odore (ſmellin 
of baulm) e 


rutæ odore (ſmelling of 
rue) 


cinnamomi odore (ſmell. 
* Go cinnamon ) 
or obſervations on ſmell, as in- 
dicative of the virtues and qualities 
of plants, the reader is relerred to 
the article of taſte, between which 
and ſmell, there is, as we have 
ſaid, a remarkable affinity. Vid 
SAPOR. 
OLIGANTHER@ZA (, few; 
and aria) the name of the {x- 
teenth claſs in Royen's Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants with 
| hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe fla. 
mina are leſs in number than the 
diviſions of the cerolla, or equal to 
them. It includes ſeveral genera 
of the plain claſſes in the Sexual 
Merhod. 
\ ORCHIDEZ (orchis, the name 
of a well-known genus of plants) 
The ſeventh order in Linnæus“ 
Fragments of a Natoral Method, 
conſiſling of orchis, and the plants 
which reſemble it in habit, powers, 


aud ſenſible qualities. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Oraer. 


Linnzan Genera. 


jy OY 
Gun 


. 


Engliſh Names. 


— Ladies dip per. 


On 
Linnzan Genera. 


Epidendrum, 
Limodorum. 
Opbrys, 
Orchis. 
Satyrium. 
Serapias, 


——— — —e—' 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants 
of this Oraer. 


The Roors of many of theſe 
plants are compoſed of one or more 
fleſhy tubercles, or knobs, attached 
to the lower part of the ſtem, and 
ſending forth fibres from the top. 
Thoſe of orchis bear an obvious re- 
ſemblance to the ſcrotum in ani- 
mal; from which circumſtance the 
genus has derived its name. 

The Leaves are of a moderate 
fize, inſcribed with a number of 
longitudinal nerves or ribs, and 
without any foot ſtalk. At their 
origin, they form, round the-fla}k, 
a kind of ſheath, which 1s long, 
entire, cylindrical, but not furniſh» 
ed, like the graſſes and ſome other 
plants, with a crown at top. This 
ſheath is ſometimes wanting in the 
leaves that are placed towards the 
top of the flalk. In ſome ſpecies 
of bird's-neſt, the leares prove a 
bortive ; the ſheaths which four- 
round the ſlalk, appearing like fo 
many ſcales, 

The FLowers are hermaphro: 
dite, and placed at the ſummit of 
the flalk, either in a ſpike, as in 
ladies-flipper, bee-flower, orchis, 
ſatyrium, limodorum and arcthuja; 
or in a panicle; that is a looſe, dif- 
fuled ſpike, as in vanelloe. Each 


O R 


Engl: Names. 


Vanilla, or vanelloe. 


Bee-flower, bird's-neſt, twy- blade. 


Heleborine, or baſtard - bellebors 


that is ſmaller than the other 
leaves, and forms no ſort of ſh 
round the ſtalk. 


cath 


The CaLix in this order is that 
ſort termed by Linnæus a /patha, or 
ſheath, that, burſting open, pro- 
trudes a head, or clutter of flowers, 
termed the /padix, which have no 


ferianthium, or flower- cup. 


The PeraLls ate hve in number, 
and very irregular. The two in- 
nermoſt ſtequen ly approach and 
form the figure of a helmet, The 
three outermolt aie larger, and 
nearly equal. | WES 

The NecTar1uUM in this order 
is remarkably conſpicuous, yet fo 
different in the different genera, 
that Linnzus has employed it for 
his principal character, or mark of 


diſtinction, inllead of the root, 


which had chiefly engaged the at- 
tention of former botaniits, It bas 


the zprearance of a ſixth petal, and 
conſlitutes the lower lip of the 


helmet. In ſome ſpecies of ophrys 
it is ſhaped like a bee; whence the 
Engliſh title of bee-flower, which 
has been given to that genus. In 
limodcrum it conſiſts of ene piece, 
which is hollow, of the length of 
the petals, and placed within them. 
In cypripedium the appearance in 
queition 1s fituated between the 
petals, and reſembles a wooden 


Rower is accompanied with a leaf | ſhoe or ſlipper ; from which cir- 


cumſtance 


O R 


eumſtance it has derived both its 
ſcientific and Engliſh name. In 
orchis and ſatyrium, the neZarium 
conſiſts of two lips, the upper ere 
and very ſhort; the lower larger, 
hanging, and terminated behind by 
a tube, which, in the former, re- 
ſembles a horn; in the latter, the 
Serotum in animals. In arethuſa it 
is placed in the bottom of the 
flower, and conſiſts of one piece 
that is divided into two lips; the 
lowermoſt of which is broad, 
wrinkle within, turned backwards, 
hangs down, and is of the length 
of the petals; the upper lip is 


| 
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fender, like a line of elegant tex- 


ture, and incorporated with the 
ſtyle. In vanelloe, it is ſhaped 
like a top, and placed at the back 
of the petals. Laſtly, in hellebo- 
Tine, it is placed in the middle of 
the flower, and in moi} of the ſpe- 
cies reſembles the emboweiled body 
of a fly. 


The FiLamerxTs, or lower part 


of the ſtamina, are always two in 
number, very ſhort, and placed 
upon the p;/7illam, or lemale organ; 
from which fingular circumſtance, 
the plants in queſtion are arranged 
under the claſs Gynandria in the 
Sexual Method, MYide Grxax- 
DIA. 

The Ax r HERR or ſummits are 
erect, and generally covered by the 
upper lip of the ned4arinm, 

- The Sexp-BuDp is either oblong 


or pillar - ſhaped, twiſted like a 


ſcrew, and univerſally placed bclow 
the receptacle of the flower. 

The STYLE is fingle, very ſhort, 
and forms one ſubitance with the 
inner margin of the nedarium, fo 


that both fiyle and ſligma are with | 


„1 


and of a black colour. 
other genera, they are rather fat, 


F 


-.: i 
difficulty to be perceived. This 
laſt is commonly filled with a vic. 
cous ſweet ſubſtance like honey. 

The Szen-ves6EL is generally a 
capſule with one cavity or cell, and 
three valves or openings, which are 
generally kee]-ſhaped, aud open on 
the angular ſides, bo Joined both 
at bottom and top. In vanelloe, 
the ſeed-veſſel is a long, cylindri. 
cal, unctuous, fleſhy pod: what 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes it from the 
capſular fruit of the other genera 
is, its wanting the keel-ſhaped ribs, 
or valves, ſo conſpicuous in the 
other plants of this order, 

The Szzps are numerous, very 
ſmall like ſaw-duſt, and attached, 
without foot ſtalks, to a lender re- 
ceptacle, or rib, which extends it- 
ſelft length-wiſe in the middle of 
each incloſure or valve. In vanel. 
loe, they are almofl round, ſhining, 


In the 


of a yellow colour, and fringed on 
the border, with a longitudinal 
membrane, or wing. 

The plants of this order ae 
celebrated as mighty provocatives 
to venery. This reſtorative quali- 
ty, which is chiefly poſſeſſed by the 
roots, is moſt predominant in the 


| vanellce of the Americans, the 


ſalep of the Eaſlern countries, and 
the orchis and fatyrium cf the 
Europeans. The tubercles, or 
knobs of the roots have an acrid 
quality, which is deſtroyed by dry- 


ing, or moiſtening them in am 


water. 

Vanellces are the pods of a twin- 
ing paraſitic genus of plants, which 
grow plentifully on trees, both is 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Jndies. "7 
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reſemble our kidney - beans, 
ing about half a foot long, and 
containing a number of very ſmall 


ſeeds, When ripe and dry, the in- 
habitants of Mexico and St. Do- 
mingo, whence theſe pods are im- 
ported into Europe in greateſt 
abundance, gather them, and, hav- 
ing rubbed them with oil, leſt they 
mould harden and break, form 
them into bundles, or bags of dit- 
ferent ſizes, containing, ſome hfty, 
ſome a hundred, ſome a hundred 
and fifty pods. The Indians call 
the plant tlilxochitl, and the pod 
maxacochitl. Hernandez ſays, it 
is uſeful in ſuppreſſions, warms and 
forties the ſtomach, facilitates di- 
geſtion, and diſſipates wind. Va- 
nelloe has a very agreeable taſte 
and ſmell, It is efteemed an ex- 
cellent cordial, and.enters into the 
compoſition of chocolate, which, 
indeed, is its principal uſe with us. 
A black fragrant balſam is procur- 
ed from the ſame pods; but this is 
very rarely brought to Europe, 
The name vanilla, fignifying a 
ſheath, was given to this plant by 
the Spaniards, from the figure of 
its pods, 

The flowers of the different ſpe- 
cies of orchis and ophrys are remark- 
ably various and fingular in their 
ſhape; reſembling ſometimes a 
naked . man, ſometimes a gnat, a 
butterfly, a drone, a pidgeon, an 
whe, a parrot, a lizard, or a fly. 

heſe reſemblances have given 
names to the ſpecies in quettion, 
The beard, or nectarium of the bee- 
flower, is a large fat leaf, beauti- 
fully repreſenting a drone or bee, 
of a footy colour, and which, when 


turned to the light, ſeems vatiegat- 


O R 
ed with three bright yellow circular - 
lines, with ruſt-coloured ſpaces be- 
tween them. The nefarium of 
| humble-bee ſatyrion, the zefliculus 
Jphegodes hirſuto flore of Ray, is re. 
, markable for two upright E of 
a livid colour, and a tranſverſe one 
of the ſame colour, repreſenting a 
capital H. The flowers of man 
of the orchis tribe. are beautifully 
ſpotted. 
O RDO, an order; the firſt ſub- 
diviſion of a claſs in the Sexual 
Method, correſponding to the term 
| e479, in Tournefort. Such a divi- 
ſion, by parcelling out the genera 
of any claſs, into ſeveral diſtin& 
lots, gives perſpicuity to the me- 
thod, and facility to its diſtine- 
tions, 2 
| The orders in Tourneſort's Sy- 
ſtem are chiefly founded upon the 
fruit. Thoſe of the Sexual Me- 
thod, on the number of ſtyles or 
female organs, A particular enu- 
meration of the latter is ſubjoined 
to their reſpective claſſes, whither 
the reader is. referred for informa- 
tion on this ſubject. . 
1 would at preſent, only re- 


mark one circumſtance in which 


Linnzus's orders are preferable 
to thoſe of Tournefort. The lat 
ter botaniſt expreſſes this ſubdi- 
viſion by a circumlocution, which 
commonly includes a repetition of 
the abridged clavis or key of his 
Syſtem, On the other hand, Lin- 
' nzus's orders are always expreſſed 
by a fingle term, which, like the 
names of the claſſes, is of Greek 
etymology, and is fignificative of 
the character of the order to which 
it is applied. It is needleſs to ſab- 


join, that the names of thele orders 
ars 


1 


are often the ſame in different 


elaſſes; becauſe the ſame idea pre 
dominates in their inſtitution, If 
the ſame character could, in like 
manner, be employed for diſtin- 
guiſhing the orders of each claſs, 
the ſyſtem would, in that point, 
at leaſt, have attained perſection. 
The claſſes in the Sexual Syſtem 
are much more uniform than the 
orders. The latter, therefore, as 
ſcientific divifions, are highly in- 
ſerior to the former. 

Os do, a term of Tournefort, 
corteſponding to the claſis or high- 
eit disifon, of Linnazus. Vide 
CLass1s. 

ORGYA, a term ef Meaſure, 
Vide MexsSurA. 
 OVARIUM /owvumn, an egg) the 
ovary; a name, by which botaniſts, 
who are fond of aſſimilating the 
animal ard vegetable kingdoms, 
have diſtinguiſhed the germen or 
ſeed- bud, as containing the rudi- 
ments of the future ſeed, 
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PALATUM ceroll/z, the palate 
of the flower; by this name Lin- 
naus charactcrizes any prominence 
or gibboßty in the jaws aux) of 
the corolla. 

PALEZ, thin, mem branaceous, 
chaffy plates ſpringing out ef a 
common receptacle, and intended 
as lines of partition between the 
ſmall partial florets of compound 
and aggregate flowers. 

PALEACEUS fer, a term of 
Ray, expreſſive of ſuch flowers as 

pce no fruit, It correſponds 
' to the maſeulus las of Linnæus, the 
fPerilis of Tournefort, the aboriien: 
. of other botaniſts. 
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name Linazus has arranged ſever] 
genera, which, although capable of 
a place in ſeparate claſſes of hi 
ſyſtem, he has choſen rather, on 
account of their fingular ftruQure, 
to place apart, in an appendix to 
the work. 

The ſame plants conſtitute one of 
the ſeven families, or tribes into 
which all vegetables are diſtributed 
by Linnæus in his Philaſapbia Be. 
tanica, They are defined to be 
plants with ſimple ſtems, which, 
at their ſummit, bear leaves re. 
ſembling thoſe of the ferns, being 
a compoſition of a leaf and a 
branch; and whoſe flowers and 
fruit are produced. on that parti- 
cular receptacle, or ſeat, called 
a /padix, protruded from a com- 
mon calix, in form of a ſheath 
or ſcabbard, termed by Linnæus, 
Jpatha, | | | 

It is to be obſerved, however, 
that the terms /patha and Hadix, 
though originally applied by The- 
ophraſtus to palms only, are uſed 
with much greater latitude by 
modern botaniſts, and applied to 
narciſſus, ſnow-drop, orchis, ſaty- 
rium, arum, dracontium, caila, 
pothos, ſca-daffodil, and many 
other plants, whoſe flower-ſtalks 
come out of a ſheath. 

Palux is likewiſe the name 
of the firſt order in Linbæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 
fiſting of the following genera, the 
three laſt of which, although not 
ranged with the palms 1n the 
appendix to his Artificial Syſtem, 
are placed with them, on ac- 
count of their alledged conformity 
in point of habir, in his Natural 


ö Method. Li 
nan 


PALMA, palms: under th 
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Linnzan Genera. 
Areca, — 


Boraſſus, 


e. aryot as — a 
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Halit and Structure of the Plants 
of this Order. | 


The plants of this order are pe- 
rennial, and moſtly of the ſhrub | 
and tree kind. The flem is in 
keight, from two to a hundred feet 
and upwards. 3 

The Roors form a maſs of 
fibres, which are commonly ſimple, 
and without any ramifications. In 
frog's- bit, the roots are terminated 
by a ſmall cup, of a conic form, 
which covers them like an extin- 
zuiſner, as in duck's-meat. | 

The STzu is generally ſimple, 
vithout branches, cylindrical, and 
compoſed of ' ſtrong longitudinal | 
tbres, N 

The Leaves, which are a com- 
pofition of a leaf and 4 branch, 
termed by Linnæus frondes, are of | 


cierent forms; being lometimes | 


Full Names, | 
The faufel - nut. | 


Malabar palm, called ampana and 


carim- pana. 


Palm with doubly winged leaves, 


called ſchunda- pana. 


Leſſer, or dwarf- palm, palmetto, | 


thatch. 
Cocoa-nut tree. 
Mountain-palm with largeſt leaves, 
called codda- pana. | 
Todda pana. 


Wild Malabar- palm, called Katon- 
Indel. 
Date- tree. 


Frog's- bit. 
Water- ſoldier. 


ſhaped like an umbrella er ſanz 
ſometimes ſingly, or doubly wing- 
ed; the ſmall or partial leaves, 
which are often three feet in length, 
being ranged alternately. The 
branches or principal leaves are. 
ſix, eight, ten and twelve feet 


long; the length varying accard- 


ing to the age and ſize of the plant. 
They are covered at fiſt with a 
bzown thick duſt, like thoſe of the 
ferns. The baſe of the leaves fre- 
quently embraces the greater pant 
of the ſtem. Schuada-pana is the 
only genus of this order yet known, 
which bears doubly winged leaves. 
The FLowezs are male and fe- 
male upon the ſame or different 
roots, except in water · ſoldier, which 
bears hermaphrodite flowers only; 
and palmetto, in which the flowers 
are hermaphrodite and male upon 
diſtinct roots, In valliſueria and 
| | frog 's- 


* 
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frog*s-bit too, the flowers are not 
ſo properly male and ſemale upon 


different roots, as barren herma. | bud is placed under the receptacle 


phrodites ; a ſmall ſeed- bud being 
diſcovered in thoſe called the male 
flowers, and the remains of fla- 


mina in the female, Abortive flow- | kind, containing one cell file 


ers of the ſame kind are frequently 
obſerved in valliſueria upon the 
ſame root, 

- The flowers are all diſpoſed in a 
panicle, or diffuſed ſpike, except 
in the three laſt genera, in which 
they proceed ſingly from the wings, 
or angles of the leaves. In todda- 
panna, ſays M. Adanſon, the 
flowers grow upon the indentments 
of the leaves, whoſe diviſions form 
a kind of panicle, 

The Common CAL1x in this or- 
der, is that fort termed a Hatha 
or ſheath, and has either one valve 
or opening, as in date tree, and 
cocoa nut; or two, as in faufel- nut, 
and wild Malabar palm. The /pa- 
dix, or head of flowers protruded 
from the ſheath is generally branch- 
ed. Each flower is generally fur- 
niſhed with a perianthium, or pro- 
per flower- cup, conſiſting of three 
leaves, or diviſions that are ſmall 
and permanent, 

The PzTALs are three in num- 
ber, of a ſubſtance like leather, and 
permanent like the leaves of the 
calix. The flowers of zamia have 
no petals. 

The STamina are in number 
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are very ſhort, In frog's-bit, va. 


liacria, and water ſoldier, the ſeed. bich 
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of the flower. | 
| The Stzp-Vess5t is 
pulpy fruit of the berry or chem 


with fibrous fleſh, and covered with 
a ſkin, which is of a ſubſtance like 
leather. 

The Szros are in number fron 
one to three in each pulpy fruit, f 
a hard bony ſubſtance, round or 
oval, and attached by their baſe u 
the bottom of the fruit. 

Theſe plants, particularly the 
ſeeds, are aſtringent, and of efficacy 
in dyſenteries. 

The date-tree, the phenix 
 lifera of Linnæus, is a native cf 
Aſrica, and the eaſtern countries, 
where it grows to fifty, fixty, and Hof p 
one hundred feet high. The trunk Ncon ie 
is round, upright, and ſtudded with boug| 
protuberances, which are the veſtiges Wr urs, 
| of the decayed leaves. From the top Wral i 
iſſues forth a cluſter of leaves part 
branches, eight or nine feet long, Muſe 


extending all round like an un- Wis ſo 
brella, and bending a little towards Wihoro 
the earth. The bottom part of 1h 


duces a number of ſtalks like t ſhort 
of the middle, but ſeldom ſhooting 
ſo high as four or five feet. Theſe Wis 
ſtalks, ſays Adanſon, diffuſe the Fate, 
tree very confiderably ; ſo that, Meate 
wherever it naturally grows in ſo- 
refls, it is extremely difficult to 


from two to twenty and upwards, | open a paſſage through its prickly from 


and cohere ſlightly at the baſe. In 
frog's- bit they appear like a pillar 
in the centre of the flower, 
The Serp-2vups are from one to 
three in number, placed in the 
middle of the flower, and ſupport- 
ing a like number of fiyles, which 


leaves. The flowers are male and Ware 3 
female upon different roots. The 
dates, which are the produce of the row 
female plant, grow in large ſpiral Ar. 
cluſters, each being about the big-Wunce 
neſs and ſhape of a middling olive, 
and containing within the puppet 8. 
which 


— 
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{hich is of a yellow colour, and 
;zreeable taſte, a round, ſtrong, 
ard nut or ſtone, of an aſh-colour, 
marked with a deep furrow, run- 
ning length-wiſe. Of the freſh 
dates and ſugar, ſays Hangs 
he E2yptians make a conſerve, 
which bas a very pleaſant taſte. 
The kernels or ſtones, though hard 
25 horn, they grind on hand-mills, 
ad, in default of better food, give 
o their camels. Of the leaves are 
nade bakets, or bags, which are 


uch uſcd in Turky on journies, 

and for other economical uſes. In 
the oypt they are uſed as fly-flaps, for 
« Heriving away the numerous inſects, 


which prove ſo troubleſome in hot 
countries; and Rauwolf relates, that 
of the fibres of the leaves, and co- 
rering of the fruit are ſpun ropes, 
pretty large dimenſions, and 
conſiderable ſlrength. The hard 
boughs are uſed for fences, and other 


fal lem for building; in fine, no 
part of this curious tree wants its 
ule* The frait, before it is ripe, 
1s ſomewhat aſttingent, but when 
thoroughly mature, is of the nature 
of the ig. The Senegal dates are 
ſhorter than thoſe of Egypt, but 
uch thicker in the pulp, which 1s 
nd to have a ſugary agreeable 
late, ſuperior to that of the beit 
Cates of the Levant. 


and the Weſt Jadies, and ſeldom 


the grows ſo high as the other palms. 
wal Wir. Adanſon, however, deſcribes, 
big-WoGer the name of palmetio, a ſpe-' 
ire, W's of peln, which grows naturally 
vip, Wt Scr. gal, whoſe trunk riſes from 


purpclſes of huſbandry ; the princi- 


fo- WF Palmetto, that is, little palm, 
| 10 ralled, by the Americans, thatch, 
om the uſe to which the leaves 
5 ae applied, is a native of Africa 


| 
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fifty to ſixty ſeet in height. Tbe 
negroes call this palm, ronn, which 
name the French have changed to 
rondier from the upper end of the 
trunk iſſues a bundle of leaves, 
which, 1n turning off, form a round 
head ; each leaf repreſents a fan of 
five or fix feet in expanſion, ſup- 
ported by a tail of the ſame length. 
Of theſe trees, ſome produce male 
flowers, which are conſequently 
barren ; others are female, and 
loaded with fruit, which ſucceed 
each other uninterruptedly almoſt 
the whole year round. The fruit 
of the large palmettos, Mr. Adan- 
ſon affirms to be of the bigneſs of 
an ordinary melon, but rounder ; 
it is enveloped in two ſkins as tough 
as leather, and thick as ſtrong 
parchment; within, the frait 1s 
yellowiſh, and full of filaments, 
faſtened to three large kernels in 
the middle. The negroes are very © 
fond of this fruit, which, when 
baked under the aſhes, is ſaid to 
tafle like a-quince, 

The fruit of the areca, or faufel 
rut, reſembles a nutmeg 1n texture, 
and, when ripe, is inhpid and a- 
ſtringent. - Its inſpiſſated juice is 
ſuppoſed to be the cachou, or, as 
it is improperly termed, Japan earth 
of the ſhops. 

Palm oil tree, or oily palm, is a 
nati-e of Africa, and riſes about 
fifty ſeet high; from the fruit is 
drawn an oil, of which the negroes 
are remarkably fond. They gene- 
rally roaſt the fruit in the embers, 
and then fuck the fine (ſweet oil, 
which is contained in the many in- 
terſtices of its yellow huſky tegu- 
ment, or covering; with this oil 
they likewiſe ancint their bodies, 
10 prevent a too plentiſul peripira» 
Y tion, 
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tion, as well as to ſupple and re- 
lax their ſtiffened nerves; being 
thus anointed, their ſkins appear 
fleek and ſhining. Within the out- 
ward covering is the nut, which 
contains a white kernel, in taſte 
ſomewhat refembling that of the 
cocoa nut, but not fo agreeable. 
Theſe nuts, when bored and emptied 
of their kernels, are ſtrung by the 
negroes, as ornaments, about their 
necks. From the body of this and 
the cocoa nut tree is extracted a li- 
quor, which, when fermented, has 
an intoxicating quality, and 1s 


known by the name of palm-wine. 


The cocoa-nut tree 1s ſuppoſed 
to be a native of the Maldive 
Iſlands, but is cultivated in both 
Indies, particularly in South-Ame- 
rica, and the Weit-India Hands, 
where it ſapplies the inhabitants 
with many of the common neceſ- 
ſaries of life. This tree frequently 
riſes ſixty feet high. The body of 
the trunk, which generally leans to 
one fide, occaſioned, as 1s ſup- 
poſed, by the great weight of nuts | 
which it ' ſuſtains when young, 
is the exact ſhape of an apothe- 
cary's large iron peſtle, being of 
an equal thickneſs at top and 
bottom, but ſomewhat ſmaller in 
the middle; its colour is of a pale 
brown throughout, and the bark 
ſmooth. The leaves, or branches, 
often fifteen feet long, are about 
twenty-eight in number, winged, 
of a yellow colour, ſtraight and 
tapering. The pinnæ, or partial 
leaves, are green, oſten three feet 
long next the trunk, but diminiſh- 
ing in length toward the extremity 
of the branches. The branches are 
faſlened at bottom by brown firingy 
threads, about the ſize of ordinary 
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and are interwoven like a we, 


The liquor contained in the ſhell 


generally continue from the end <> 
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packthread, that grow out of them, 
The nuts hang at the top of the 
trunk, in cluſters, of a dozen each 
Each nut, next the ſtem, has thre 
holes cloſely ſtopped ; one of then 
being wider, and more eaſily pere. 
trated than the reſt. When the ker. 
nel begins to grow, it incruſts thy 
inſide of the nut in a bluiſh jely. Due 
like ſubſtance; as this grows har. 
der, the incloſed liquid, diſtiliel 
into the nut from the roots, be. T 


comes ſomewhat acid; and the ker. Mpalo 
nel itſelf, as the nut ripens, be. {of $ 
comes ſtill more ſolid; and, a Mind: 
length, lines the whole inſide of Mike | 
the nut for above a quarter of und 
inch thick, being as white as ſnow, {Wiom: 
and of the flavour of an almond, MWroya 
The quantity of liquor in a full Wis 
grown nut is frequently a pint and {Wmay 
upwards, The huſky tegument of the the 
nut conſiſts of ſtrong, tough, ſtring Wo! t 
filaments, which, when removed Mo it 
from the fruit, reſemble coat tion 
oakum; and may, perhaps, be con- Ian 3 
veniently enough uſed as ſuch, Wicve 
The ſhells of theſe nuts, being tip- Wtape 
ped with filver, are frequently uſed Wo! 2 
for drinking bowls ; the bark ofthe fre 
tree may be wrought into cordage, Nef. 
and the leaves into baſkets, brooms, % 
hammocks in form of nets, mats, ue 


ſacks, and other uſeful utenſils Witt 


is a molt cooling wholeſome bever- 
age in thoſe ſultry climates, and the ¶ be 
white kernel a moſt agreeable food. 

In the Eaſt-Indies, during tie 
prodigious rains and tempelituous 
ſeas on the coaſt of Malabar, which 


May till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, the Banian Indians endeavour 


to appeaſe the incenſed ocean, , 
oFering 
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nem, offering a number of gilded cocoa- 
nuts to its enxaged waves; an anni- 
verſary ceremony of which the 
young Indians are remarkably fond, 
2s it gives them an opportunity of 


then ſhewing their dexterity in ſwim- 
pete ming, to recover the nuts which 
ber bare been thrown into the ſea. The 


Maldive cocoa nut is eſteemed, by 
the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, a 


rery powerful antidote againſt the 
tile bites of ſerpents, and other poiſons. 
de- The cabbage-tree, or mountain- 
ker. palm, the palma alliſſima non ſpino/a 
be- Nof Sloane, is a native of the Weit 
„ladies, where it is ſaid to riſe to 
le of Wthe beight of one hundred and fifty, 
f aa Wind two hundred feet. It is, by 
now, Wome authors, called the palmetto 
ond, royal; and well, ſays Hughes, in 
ful Wis Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, 
and may it be called royal, ſince neither 
f the che tall cedars of Lebanon, nor any 
ing Nef the trees of the foreit are equal 
ovel to it in height, beauty, or propor- 
oarle tion. It is generally as ſtraight as 
con. Wan arrow: near the earth it is about 
ſuch, Wieven feet in circumference, but 


tig: upers as it aſcends. The bark is 
of an aſh colour till within twenty- 
five or thirty feet of the extremity 
of the tree, when it alters at once 
to a deep ſea-green, which conti- 
noes to the top. Upon removing 
the large leaves, or branches, which 
ſurround the top of the trunk a 
little way above the beginning of 
the green bark juſt mentioned, 
what is called the cabbage is diſ- 
covered lying in many thin, ſnow- 
white, brittle flakes, in taſte reſem- 
bling an almond, but ſweeter. Thi: 
ſubſtance, which cannot be procur- 
ed without deſtroying the tree, is 
boiled, and eaten with mution, by 
the inhabitants of the Weſl- Indies, 
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in the ſame manner as turnips and 
cabbage are with us; it is likewiſe 
pickled, and ſent to Europe, where 
it is eſteemed an exquiſite deli- 
cacy. | 

In the pith of the trunk of the 
cabbage-palms, when felled, there 
breeds a kind of worms, or grubs, 
which are eaten, and eſteemed a 
great delicacy by the French of 
Martinico, St. Domingo, and the 
adjoining iſlands. Theſe worms, 

ſays Father Labat, are about two 

inches long, and of the thickneſs 

of one's finger; the head is black, 

and attached to the body without 

any diſtinction of neck, Their pre- 

paration for the table is as follows: 

they are ſtrung on wooden ſkewers 

before a fire, and, as ſoon as heated, 

are rubbed over with raſpings of 
cruſt, ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg; 

this powder abſorbs all the fat, 

which, during the cookery, would 

otherwiſe eſcape; when properly 

roaſted they are ſerved up with 

orange, or citron ſauce. Theſe 

worms being expoſed for ſome time 

to the ſun are ſaid to yield an off 

which is of great efficacy in. the 
piles, The oil in queſtion, ſays 

Labat, is never to be heated before 

its application to the part affected; 

as repeated experiments have evin- 

ced that its ſpirit is totally diſſipated 

by the fire. 

From the pith of a ſpecies of 
palm that grows naturally in Japan, 
is pre pred the ſubſtance, well known 
in the ſhops by the name of ſago. 
The pith is taken out, and after 
being pounded in large mortars, is 
mixed with water. The liquor is 
then ftraired, and the ſæculæ form- 
ed into cakes, which the Japaneſe 
eat as bread, in default of rice: 
T3 part 


F- | | 


part of the ſame ſubſtance they 
ranulate and dry, and fend into 
—— by the name of ſago; it is 
efteemed highly nouriſhing and re- 
torative, * ; 
From the drzgon-tree, a palm 
which grows naturally in the Cape- 
Verd lands, and has leaves hike 
thoſe of the yucca, or Adam's 
needle, flows by inciſion, a red 
gummy juice, commonly known by 
the name of dragon's blood, and 
reckoned vulnerary and aftringent. 
A ſpecies of water-ſoldier, or 
marſh-aloe, is the ſurprizing plant 
which is ſaid to move in the waters 
of the Nile, ſeeking for nutrition 
in the ſame manner as animals, 
The fact is, that the plant pro- 
duces tufts of leaves, at a very great 
diftance from each other, and ſup- 
r.ed by a item, which, after float- 
ing on the water, loſes itfelt inſen- 
fibly in the earth, in much the 
ſame manner as the potan-ogetons, 
the menyanthes, and even the 
leaves of the water-lillv. 
PANICULA, a mode of flower- 


ing, in which, according to Lin- 


divided. It is, in fact, a fort d 
branching or diffuſed ſpike, con 
poſed of a number of {mall ſpik 
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that are attached along a comme 
ſoot-ſtalk. The term is exempli 
in oars, panic graſs, and ma 
other plants. 

When the partial footſtalks d 
verge, and the fructiſications het 
locfe, the panicle is properly (a 
to be diffuſe; (fanicula difuſa) a 
in poa aquatica, and alpina when 
the footitalks approach, the panicle 
becomes ſtraight and narrow; ff 
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nicula coardtata) as in feftuca wing": 
and aira carulea. „cid 
PAPiLIONACEUS /e, a but eroc 
teifly ſhaped flower. Vide (Co tort! 
ROLLA. Ulex 
PAPILIONACET, the name of two 
claſſes in Tournefort's and Ponte. 
dera's methods, conſiſting of herhy 
and trees with butterfly-ſhapet 
flowers. Theſe plan's, Which are the 
leguminoſæ of Ray, and form x beſet 


Hr, 


ier. 
icer 


true natural aſſemblage, conſtitate 
the thirty- ſecond order in Linnzuss 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 


under the ſame tiile, which indeed p 
Cliior 


nus, the fructikcations are di- | 15 expreſſive of their moit ſtrikigg MM; 
ſpe: ied upon tyotitalks variouſly ſub- | choratter. clut, 
eron 
Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. J Y ; 
olic, 
rr ON I. FO 
alep 
Butter fly-fopaped Flowers, having the Filaments of the Stamina diſtiad. NC 
Linnæan Genera. | Engliſb Names. bh 
Anagyris — — Stioking bean wefcil, ed 
Siphura. | 11 p. 
0 II. ndip 
| ath) 
Butterfly ſraped Flowers uit One Set of united Filaments, Lotus 
, | . ledi, 
Abrus — Wild liquorice, 07 / 
Amo, p- a — Baiiud Indigo. 0706 
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Linnzan Genera. Engliſh Names. 


Kidney-vetch, or ladies finger. | 


athyllrs * — 
frachis — — Earth or ground-nut. 
ſpalathus — mer — African broom. 
Borbonia. | | 
rutalaria — — Rattle-wort. 
Ebenus — — Ebony of Crete. 
Wr1thring — — Coral tree. 
eniſfa — — Single-ſeeded broom. 
ping — — Loupine. ch 
NMiſclia. 
nonis — — Anonis, or reſt-harrow. 
Pifeidia — — Dog-wood tree. 
lerocarpus. 5 
artium — — — Broom. 
Ulex 6 —— Furze, Whins. 


6:. E -C- I MG; 
Butter fly-ſpaped Flower: with tauo Sets of united Filaments. 


Haſchynomene — Baſtard ſenſitive plant. 
Hragalus — — Liquorice vetch, or milk vetch, 
IL goat's-thorn. 
Biſerrula. : 
2 — — Chich peaſe. 
Lliſeria. 
Colutea 8 — Bladder ſena. 
27am — —— Jointed, podded colutea. 
Jtiſus — — Labarnum, baſe tree-trefoil. 
oichos. | 
dun — — LCentils. 
alega — —— CGoat's-rue, 
| eafræa. | : 
rycine — — — Carolina kidney - bean tree. 
CHheyrrbixa ESI — Liqvorice. 
edyſarum — — PFrench honey - ſuckle. 
— | — ee vetch. 
* ipofera — — — n 120. 2 
atbyrus — — Chi:hling vetch, everlaſting pea. 
Lotus — — — Bird's- ſoot trefoil. 
eee gies ——— Snail and moon treſoil, Lucerne. 
Irnithepus —— — Bird's-foot. 
Urobus ali — Bitter vetch, 
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Linnz:n Genera. 


Phaca 
Phaſeolus 
Piſum 
Pforalea. 
Robinia 
Scorpiurus 
Trifolium 
Trigonella 


V icia 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants of 
this Order. 


Theſe plants, otherwiſe called le- 
guminous, from the ſeed-veſie), 
which is that ſort termed a /epumen, 
or pod, are very different both in 
ſize and duration; ſome of them be 
ing herbaceous, and thoſe either 
annual, or perennial ; others, woody 
vegetables of the ſhrub and tree 
kind; a few of which riſe to the 
height of ſeventy feet, and up- 
wards. The herbaceous plants of 
this order generally climb, for bei ag 
weak, and as it were, helpleſs of 
themſelves, indulgent Nature has 
either provided them with tendrils, 
and even ſharp-+ointed hooks at 
their extremities, to faſten upon the 
neighbouring trees, or rocks; or 
endued the {talks with a faculty of 
twiſting themſelves, for the purpoſe 
of ſupport, around the bodies in 
their neighbourhood. 

The pea, vetch, and kidney- 
bean, afford familiar examples of 
the appearances in queſtion. The 
ſhrubs and trees of this natural fa- 
mily are moſtly armed with ſtrong 
ſpines, or thorns, 

The Roors are very long, and 


furniſhed with fibres: ſome ger.era | 
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Engliſh Names. 


Baſtard milk vetch. 
Kidney-bean, or French bean, 
Pea, 


Falſe acacia. 


Caterpillars. 


| 


| dicag o, aſtragalus, indigo, ard d 


Treſoil. 
Fenugreek. 


- Vetch, bean. 


have. fleſhy knobs, or tubercls, 
placed at proper intervals along the 
fibres. 


The Srus are cylindric; as av 


likewiſe the young branches, which 
are placed aiternately : thoſe which 


climb, twiſt themſelves from right 


to left, in a direction oppoſite to tie 
apparent diurnal motion of the ſun, 

The bark of the large trees is ex- 
tremely thick, and wrinkled, fox 
to reſemble a net with long meſhes: 
the wood is very hard in the middle, 
and commonly coloured, or veined 
the alburnum is lefs hard, and yr 
nerally of a yellow colour, 

The Buns ere hemiſpherica, 
without ſcales, and proceed from 
the branches horizontally, 4 lie 
above the angle which they form 
with the leaves, 

The Leaves are alternate, ande 
different forms, being either imp, 
finger-ſhaped, or winged. This l 
ſorm is very common: the lobes, 0 
leſſer leaves, are entire, and ſorts 
times placed in pairs, as in wild 
quorice, vetch, lathyrus, and groune 
nut; but mot commonly, t 
winged-leaf is terminated by an 0% 
lobe; as in colutea, liquorice, gc 
rue, fenugreek, ladies finger, 1. 
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ronilla. The winged or pinnated 
leaves of this order have a daily, or 
periodical motion, depending upon 
the progreſs of the ſun in his diur- 
nal courſe. See the article Mo- 
rus, where the motion alluded to 
is particularly explained, 

The common . foot-ſtalk of the 
winged and compound leaves is 
marked on the upper ſurface with a 
cavity, or furrow, which runs thro? 
its whole length. In the vetch, la- 
thyrus, and ſome others, the foot- 
ſtalk is terminated by a pretty 
long branching tendril, inſtead of 
the odd lobe, which in theſe 
plants is wanting; although, from 
the alternate diſpoſition of the 
lelſer leaves along the foot-flalk, an 
abrupt termination does not appear 
nataral. : 


{5haca, a (ſpecies of lathyrus, has 


#5 
4 
7 


n6 leaves, that want being ſupplied | 
by a ſimple tendril, which proceeds 
at each joint from the ſtem, betwixt 
wo large ſipulæ that are oppoſite, 
and united together, fo as io form 
the appearance of a ſingle leaf, pe- 
netrated by the ſtalk. The ſurface 
of the leaves of ſome ſpecies of pſo- 
ralea, is covered with pellucid glan- 
dalar knots, or tubercles, which, 
when held up to the light, appear 
like ſo many minute points, or 
holes: the calix is ſtudded in like 
manner, 

TheFLowers arehermaphrodite ; 
and proceed either from the wings 
of the leaves, as in furze, goat's 
rue, hquorice, lupine, colutea, kid- 
ney-bean, goat's thorn, a ſpecies of 
aſtragalus, b;i/errula, medicago, and 
glycine; or from the extremity of 
the branches, as in ebony of Crete, 
falſe acacia, trefoil, lotus, African 
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broom, crotalaria, and coral tree. | 


1 A 
In a ſpecies of goat's rue of Senegal, 
mentioned by Mr. Adanſon, the 
ſpike of flowers proceeds not from 
the angle of the leaves, but from the 
oppoſite fide of the branches, as in 
the rough-leaved plants. : 

The CalLix is a ferianthinum, Or 
flower-cup, of one leaf, bell-ſhap- 
ed, bunching out at the bottom, 
2nd cut on its brim or margin, into 
five irregular diviſions, or teeth, 
the lowermoſt of which, being the 
odd one, is longer than the reſt : 
the other four ſtand in pairs, of 
which the uppermoſt is ſhorteſt, 
and flands fartheſt aſunder. The 
bottom of the calix is moiſtened with 
a ſweet liquor like honey, ſo may 
be deemed the nectarium of theſe 
plants. | 

Some ſpecies of kidney-bean have 
a ſecond calix without the other, 
that is round, and conſiſts of two 
leaves. | 

The PzTaLs are four or five in 
number, very irregular, and from 
their figure and poſition, bear an 
obvicus reſemblance, in moſt of the 
genera, to a butterfly expanding its 
wings for flight. Theſe petals have 
been characterized by diſtin names: 
the upper one, which is commonly 
the largeſt, is termed the ſtandard, 
(vexillum); the two ſide petals, the 
wings, (alz); and the Jowermoſt, 
which is generally united at top, 
and divided at bottom, the keel, 
(carina). Vide COROLLA, &c. 

In baſtard indigo, the flower is 
furniſhed with the upper petal, or 
ſtandard, only; the wings and keel 
are wanting: a circumſtance which 
eſſentially diſtinguiſhes the genus in 
queſtion. In kidney-bean, the keel, 
involving the parts of generation, 1s 
Y 4 | ſpirally 
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ſpirally twiſled, in a direction op- 


poſite to the ſun; by which charac- 
ter, this genus is diſtinguiſhed from 
dolichos, to which it is otherwiſe 
very nearly allied. In Ethiopian 
bladder ſena, the ſtandard is ſhorter 
than the keel; the wings much 
ſhorter than the ſtandard. Some ſpe- 
cies of trefoil have only one petal, 
the flandard, wings, and keel, being 
conjoined. In fenugreek, the keel 
is very ſmall, and the ſtandard and 
wings are ſo fituated, as to form the 
appearance of a regular lower, with 
three petals ; whence the name tri- 
gonella, that is, three-cornered flow- 
er, which has been given to this 
genus. Ebony of Crete has nowings 
to its flowers. In corai-tr: e, both 
wings and keel are very ſhort; ſo 
that the butterfly-ſhape is not very 
conſpicuous in the flowers. 

The flowers fall off very early in 
moſt of theſe plants, except in the 
trefoils with one petal, and ſome 
ſpecies of ladies finger, in which 
they are permanent: that they 
may, ſometimes, though very rarely, 
be rendered double by culture, 
ruſhy, or Spaniſh broom, the /par- 
tium junceum of Linnæus, is ſuffi- 
cient evidence. 

The STamina are generally ten 
in number: theſe are either totally 
diſtin, as in plants of the firſt ſec- 
tion; or united by the filaments into 
one or two bundles involving the 
ſced-bud, as in thoſe of the ſecond 
and third. In the latter caſe, where 
there are two ſets of united fila 


ments, one of the ſets is compoſed 


of nine ſtamina, which are united 


| \ Into a crooked cylinder that is cleft 


on one fide through its whole 
length; along this cleft lies the 
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conſtitutes the ſecond ſet, and is of. 


ten ſo cloſely attached to the large 
bundle, that it cannot be ſeparated 
without ſome difficulty. 

Upon the union of the ſtaminz 
juſt mentioned, is founded the ſyſt. 
matic, or artificial character of the 
claſs Diadelpbia in the Sexual Me. 
thod : to which claſs, all the plany 
of this order, except thoſe of the ff 
ſection, are referred. Vet with wha 
propriety can the plants of the ſe. 
cond ſection, which conſeſſe dly have 
but one ſet of united flamente, c, 
at leaſt, whoſe filaments are all cog. 
nected at the baſe, be arranged un- 
der a claſs whoſe characteriſtic, 2 
expreſſed in the title, is to have two 
diſtinct ſets, or brotherhood:, (ſo the 
term imports) of ſtamina ſo unites? 
Their ſtructure would much more 
naturally determine them to a place 
in the immediately preceding claſs, 
Mona delphia; which, indeed, is ex- 
preſuve of the very circumſtance in 
their ſtructure alluded to. The 
plants even of the third ſection, 
though they come nearer to the de- 
ſcription exrrefied in the title, are 
very rarely to be diſcovered, or di- 
ſtinguiſned by that circumſtance, 
The figure of the flower is the capi- 
tal mark of diſtindtion; it is 1n- 
tended by Nature as ſuch ; the de- 
ſcription is eaſy, and ſatisfaQtory, 
ard every minute circumſtance 1s 
diſregarded, as uſeleſs. Beſides, 
the ſtamina, as we have ſeen, even 
in plants of the laſt ſection, are 
frequently ſo united, that they can- 
not without ſome violence be ſe- 


parated; and when that {eparation 


is effectuated, how thall we be 
certain whether the violence em- 
ployed has not created a beach, 


tenth alament, or Ramen, which | which Nature never interded 40 


make? 


oy 
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of. Wake ? In fine, the more accurately 
ge ue examine the ftrufture of the but- 


ted terfly· ha ped flowers, the more rea- 
{on ſhall we find to be diſſatisfied 


Tr 
he 


ny 


wo WW oblong, cylindrical, fligh:ly com 
be preſt, of the length of the cylinder 
aof the united ſtamina by which it is 
"xe MW involved; and ſometimes, as in co- 
ce ral tree, elevated by a ſlender foot- 
, fk, which iſſues from the centre cf 
x- WF the calix. 

in The STYLE is ſingle, ſlender, and 
he generally crooked, or bent. In pea, 
u, che ſtyle is hairy, three-cornered, 
e- and keel-ſhaped above; by which 
ue laſt circumſtance chiefly, that genus 
i. i diſtirguiſhed from lathyrus, in 
e. vhich the ſtyle is plain. 

i- The Sric ua, or ſummit of the 
- file, is generally covered with a 
e- beautiful down, and placed imme- 
„, diately under the antheræ, or tops 
is of the ſtamina. 

2 The Ser D-vesSEL in this order, is 
en WF that ſort of pod, termed a legumen, 
re WW which is of an oblong figure, more or 
n- leſs compreſt, with two valves, and 
e. one, two, or more cavities ; theſe ca- 
on vities are often ſeparated, v hen ripe, 
be WF by a fort of joints, which are con- 
n- WW ſpicuous in the pods of coronilla, 
bh, French honey - tuckle, horſe-ſhoe 


with the arbitrary manner in which 
Lianæus has arranged them, and to 
prefer the more natural and eaſy 
zrrangements from the figure of the 
tower, and ſtructure of the fruit. 
The antherz, or tops, arc ſmall, 
round, marked with four lon- 
gitudinal forrows, ard ſlightly at- 
tached to the filaments. In lupine, 
the anthers are alternately round 
and oblong, | 
The Se ED. nud is fingle, placed 
ppon the receptacle of the flower, 
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plant, and ſcorpurius : in the latter» 

the pods rarely open of themſelves; 


but as they are more eaily ſepa- 


rated croſs-wiſe by the joints than 
leng:h-wiſe by the ſutures, it would 
ſeem that they have been naturally 
deſlined to ſplit in that manner. 
In prerocarpus the pod is compreſſed 
of a leafy ſubſtance, marked with 
veins on the ſides, and woody with 
in; in lupine, and ground-nut, 
it is of a ſubſtance like leather; in 
ladies finger it is roundiſh, and plac- 
ed within the permanent calix ; in 
borbon1a it is pointed, and termi- 
nated with a ſpine, or thorn; in 
furze it is turgid, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the calix; in anonis it 
is of the figure of a rhombus; in 
bladder-ſena it is large, inflated 
like a bladder, membranaceous, 
tranſparent, and opens at the baſe 
of the upper ſuture; in hippocrepis 
it is ſhaped like a horſe-thoe; in 
hed;Jarum clypeatum it is round like 
a thield;z in medick, or lucerne, it 
reſembles a ſnail's ſhell, or ram's- 
horn. 

The Serps are generally few in 
number, round, ſmooth, and fleſhy. 
Jointed pods have generally a fingle 
ſced in each articulation, or joint. 
The ſeeds are all faſtened along one 
ſuture, and not alternately to both, 
as in the other ſpecies of pod term» 
ed /iliqua. 

be plants of this family are, in 
general, mucilaginous, From the 
inner bark of molt of them flows, 
either naturally, or by inciſion, 
a clammy liquor, which dries and 
hardens like gum; the juice of 
ſome others, as liquorice, and gly- 
cine, is ſweet like ſugar.- 

Some of theſe plants are bitter to 


retch, bird's foot, baſlard ſenſitive the talle, purgative, or emetic, and 


__ even 
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greek, aſſord excellent paſture for 


are bitter ard diſagreeable to the 
taſte, but open, reſolve, and cleanſe. | 
An ointment made of the powder of | 


E A 
even mortal, A ſpecies of eaſtern 
altragalus with goat's rue leaves, 
is ſaid to be remarkably cauſtic, 
and to burn the tongue exceſſively, 
when chewed, In general, however, 
theſe plants are ſoft and clammy. 

Common dyer's broom has the 
feetid nauſeous ſmell of the elder- 
tree. 

With reſpeA to their virtnes, the 
plants of this order are highly cmol- 
lient ; ſome of them too are vul- 
nerary and aſtringent; the root of 
anonis, or reii-harrow, is diuretic. 

The leave: of theſe plants, par- 
ticularly thcſe of treſoil, lucern, 
vetch, lotus, lathyrus, French ho- 
ney · ſuckle, or ſaint- foin, and fenu- 


cattle; the ſeeds, which are meally, 
and fatulcnt, are uſed in od both 
for men and quadrupeds of the 
tame kind. The chief of the eſcu- 
lent feeds are thoſe of the pea, 
bean, veich, kidney- bean, chich- 
pea; and lentils. Externally theſe 
plants are applied to inflammatory 
tumours which tend to ſuppuration. 
Dyer's broom is ſaid to be of uſe 
in Cropiies. From the young ſhoots 
of amorpha, and a ſpecies of /ophora, 
the inhabitants of North-America 
forme:ly prepared a coarſe fort of 
Indigo, before the introduction of 
the true Indigo plant; for which 
reaſon the tile of baſtard Indigo 
is given to the former genus. 

The branches of geni/ia tinforia 
are-uſed by dyers to give a yellow 
colour, whence the ſcientific and 
Eoplith name of this ſpecies. 

The feeds of white lupine are 
ſomeumes uſed ig medicine; they 
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the ſeeds, juice of lemons, and a 


lum, is eſteemed an excellent 
metic. 

Prickly anonis, or reſt- harros 
overſpreads the eaſtern countries 
particularly Egypt and Paleſtine 
in ſuch abundance, that Dr. Hat. 
ſelquift concludes it to be one d 


{ thoſe pernicious c:mberſome plant, 


which are fo fregduently mentioned 
in Scripte:e by the name of thorns, 
Purple reſt-harrow without thorns, 
the oxonis miti; of Linnæus, which 
grovs plentiſully on the borders of 
fields and barren paſtures in Eng. 
land, emits a viſcid kind of nol. 
ture that ſmells rank like a poat, 
Dogwood-tree, the þp/cidia en. 
thrina of Linnzus, which prows 
plentifully in the Weſt- Indices, i; 
chiefly noted for the quality ſaid i» 
be poſſeſſed by its bark, of intoxi- 
cating hſh, which, by that means, 
become an eaſy prey to thoſe who 
employ this ſtratagem againſt them, 
When any number of gentlemen 
have an-inclination to divert them- 
ſelves with fiſhing, or more properly 
ſpeaking, with ſiſh- hunting. they 
ſend each of them a nepro. ſlavet» 
the weods, in order to fetch ſome 
of the bark of the dog- wood tree. 
This bark is next morning pound- 
ed very ſmall with ſtones, put into 
old ſacks, carried into rocky parts 
of the ſea, ſtceped till thoroughly 
ſoaked with ſalt-water, and then 
well ſqueezed by the negroes to 
expreſs the juice; this juice imme- 
diately colours the ſea with a rec- 
diſh hue, and being of a poiſonous 
nature will, in an hour's time, 


make the fiſhes, ſuch as groopers, 
rock- fiſh; old wives, welchmen, &c, 
ſo drunk, or intoxicated, as to ſwim 
on the ſurface of the water, qune 

hecclels 
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beedleſs of the danger; the gentle- | 
men then fend in their negroes, 
who purſue, both ſwimming and 
diving, the poor inebriated fiſhes, 
fill chey catch them with their 
bands; their maſters, mean time, 
ſtanding by, on high rocks, to fee 
the paſtime. 

It is remarkable, that though 
this poiſon” kills millions of the 
{mall fry, it has never been known 
to impart any bad quality to the 
6h, which have bern caught in 
conſequence of the intoxication. 

The wood of this tree, although 
pretty hard, is only fit for fuel; 
and even for this purpoſe, the ne- 
groes very ſeldom, if ever, employ 
it, on account of its ſingular qua- 
lity juſt mentioned. The bark is 
rough, brown, and thick; the tree 
ſerds forth a conficerable number 
of branches, and is well cloathed 
with leaves, which reſemble thoſe 
of the pea, are thick, cottony, and 
of a deep green, The bark uſed 
for the above-mentioned purpole is 
chicfly that of the roots. Sce La- 
bat's Voyage aux Iſles de 'Ame- 
rique; and Smith's Natural Hiitory 
of Nevis. 

The branches, or ſtalks, of com- 
mon broom being dried in the ſun, 
and treated like hemp, produce 
threads which may be ſpun, ard 
worked into a coarſe linen-cloth, 
In the country they are made into 
beſoms, thence denominated brooms; 
from this its familiar uſe, Linnzus 
has derived the trivial name of this 
ſpecies, and called it /partium ſeo 
parium, ſwee ping- broom. 

The wood of a Weſt India ſpecies 


of broom, the Hartium arbore/cens 


of Millar, frequently known by 
the name of American ebony, is of 
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4 fine greeniſh brown colour, hard, 
durable, and admits of an exceed- 
ivg good poliſh. 

Mr. Adanſon, in his Voyage to 
Senegal, mentions a new ſpecies of 
baſtard ſenſitive plant, which he 
had found growing wild in ſeveral 
parts of that country. This plant, 
by the negroes termed billeur, riſes 
to about ten feet in height; its route 
are cloſely twiſted ; the wocd, which 
is lighter than ccik, is much uſed 
by the negroes in fiſhing,” and fot 
tranſporting them over rivers, 
which, by reaſon of their breadth, 
render ſwimming, without fuch 'a 
precaution, dargerous. © 

Goat's thorn, affirmed by Tourne- 
fort to be the plant which produces 
gum-dragant, or tragacanth, is the 
aſtragalustragacantha of Linnæus. It 
is a native of the Levant; and ſome 
maritime parts of France, where it 
grows to the height of two or three 
feet. The branches are very woolly; 
and the foot- ſtalks of the leaves end 
in long ſharp thorns ; the gum flows 
both {pontaneouſly, and by inciſion, 
from the roots and trunk, and is 
generally of a light ſubſtance, white, 
ihining, and curled. It is eſteemed 
highly refreſhing. | 

The leaves and ſeeds of common 
bladder ſena have a purgative 


quality, on which account they are 


ſtequently ſubſtituted for ſena by 
the peaſants of Languedoc, Pro- 


vence, and Italy, where the plant 


naturally grows, The leaves have 
an acrid nauſeous taſte. | 
The leaves of ſcorpion ſena, the 
coronilla emerus of Linnæus, are likes 
wiſe efleemed laxative, and em- 
ployed by the European peaſants 
for the ſame purpoſe as thoſe of the 
plant above mentioned. A dye is 
procured, 
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leaves, like that of Indigo. 

he common læburnum, the cy- 
tiſus laburnem of Linnæus, the cy- 
tiſus alpinus latifoliut, flere racemeſo 
pendulo of Ray and Tournefort, 
grows naturally on the Alps and the 
mountains of Dauphiny. It grows 
to the ſize of a pretty large tree, 
with a ſtraight ſtem; the bark i; of 
a greenith colour; the wood ve 
hard, and when finely poliſhed 
- bears a great reſemblance to green 
ebony; whence the plant is gene- 
rally known in France by tbe name 
of ebony of the Alps. It is fre- 
quently uſed on the continent, and 
in the highland; of Scotland, for 
making different kinds of houſhold 
ſurniture, as chairs, tables, and 
bedſteads, which are ſaid to equal 
the fineſt mahogany in beauty. 
A ſpecies of ꝙtiſus, termed by 
Lingzos, ꝙ̃tiſus cajan, is known in 
the Weſt-Indies, here it naturally 
grows, by the name of pigern-pea, 
from the ſceds being the common 
food of thoſe birds in that part of 
the world. The leaves are very 
ſoft, and covered with a white hoary 
meallineſs on rhe under ſurface. 
The flowers which grow in cluſters, 
are of a yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by pods, containing three, 
four, or five roundiſh ſecds, or peas, 
ſeparated from one another by flen- 
der -tranſverſe partitions, IJheſe 
ſeeds, befides the uſe juſt mention- 
ed, are boiled and caten, whether 
green or dry, and being of a binding 
uality, afford a very whojeſome 
ood, eſp: cially durirg the wet ſea- 
ſon, when dyſenteries are ſo fre- 
quent. The wood of the fame plant 
is uſed for fuel. 
The pe ds of Zolichos uren, a twiſt- 
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procured, by fermentation, from the 


2 4 

covered with very fine ſhort briſtles 
or ſtiff bairs, which ſting worſe than 
nettles ; hence the title of cow-itch 
vine, by which this ſcanden plant 
is generally known in the Wet. 
Indies, The leaves are dowry and 
gliſter on their under ſurface ; the 
ſeeds are black, and furniſhed with 
an eye like thoſe cf the bean. 

The 100ts of liquorice, the only 
part uſed in medicine, are pettoral, 
and of great uſe in diſtempers of 
the Jungs, as coughs, catarrhs, 
ſhortneſs of breath, and hoarſeneſ, 
Its chief place of growth with us is 
about Pontefract in Yorkſhire, and 
Workſop iu Nottinghamſhire, where 
it is propagated for ſale. Black 
liquorice is the inſpiſſated juice of 
the roct of the liquorice plants, 
The beit preparation of this kind 
is that which is brought from Cata- 
lonia in Spain. | 

From the hedy/arum alhagi of 
Linnzus, which grows plentifull) 
in Syria and the eaſtern countres, 
flows plentifully a juice, which 
when condenſed upon the plant, is 
gathered by the 1nhabirants, and 
ſent to Europe by the name of Per- 
ſian manna. 

From the leaves and ſmall branch- 
es of the indigeftra tiuctoria of Lin- 
næus, is prepared that excellent 
dye, known by the name of indigo. 
The leaves, when ready for this 
purpoſe, are cut down, and thrown 
into Jarge vats of water, where they 
are ſuffered to fleep till a violent 
fermentation enſues, and the water 
acquiring heat, boils upon every 
ſide of the infuſed leaves, and in- 
ſenſibly becomes of a violet colour. 
When theſe effects, which general) 


| happen after fixteeg or eighteen 
| hours infuſion, are obſerved, the 
ing or climbing plant, are thickly ! 


Walter 
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water is conveyed, by means of 
cocks at the bot:om of the vat, into 
another veſſel, of the nature of a 
churn, where it is worked, by a ne- 
gro, with great violence, till the 
water abounds with a lather, and 
the ſalts, and other parts of the 
ſubſtance of the plant are ſufficiently 
united. It is then allowed to ſettle, 
and the water, which becomes as 
clear as at firſt, is drawn off by 
means of cocks, leaving at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, a ſediment or 
fzcula, Ike the lees of wine, which, 
when dried, is the valuable dye 
known by the name of indigo, 

The negroes on the coaſt of Gui- 
tea gather the leaves of the indigo 
plant at any time of the year, and 
having pounded them in a mortar, 
make the paſte up into loaves, which 
they preſerve dry. When they 
want to make uſe of them in dying, 
they diſſolve them in a kind of ice, 
made of the aſhes of an unctuous 
plant which grows in their Lelds, 
the portulaca marina latijolia of P.u- 
mier, by the negroes called rheme, 
This lee imbibes a tin&u:e of the 
indigo, iato which they dip their 
linen cold, as often as they thiak 
neceſſary, according to the deep- 
neſs of the colour required. 

The roots of /athyrus ar vers re- 
pens tubersſus of Bauhin are eſleemed 
an excellent food by the S:berians. 
They are compoſed of ſeveral final! 
reund butbs, or knobs ; wherce the 
plant is termed by Dodonæus, terre 
landet, or carth- nuts. In Holland 
likewiſe they are fold in the mar- 
kets, and uſed for fcod. 

Mr. Adanſon, in bis Voyage to 


Senegal, mentions a Jeguminous 


ter, termed farobier by the ne 
groes, who are exticarly foud of 


2 
its pods, or fruit. The wood is 
hard and weighty, The pod, or 


huſk, is like that of a French bean; 
but above a foot in length, and con- 
tains a black flat ſeed, enveloped . 
in a yellow farinaceous ſubſtance, 
which frequent'y ſerves them for 
ſuſtenance, eſpecially on a jours 
ney, Ir is very nouriſhing, ſays 
Mr. Adanſon, and taſtes Ike the 
beſt ginger bread cake. 46h 

Ot the wood of the ſhrubby me- 
dick, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
cytijus of Virgil, the Turks make 
handles to their ſabres. 

The knobs of the root of Engliſh 
wild-wood, or bitter vetch, tafle 
very like liquorice, and are uſed in 
the highlands of Scotland for the 
ſame diſorders of the breaſt, in 
which liquorice is proper. The 
lame knoys tempercd with water, 
are ſaid to be of fiogular efficacy iu 
enabliug thoſe who ule it to ſuſtain 
hunger and thirſt for a very con- 
ſiderable time. 

The leaves of common meadow 


«trefoil are drying and binding, 


good for all kind of fluxes, ſtran= 
gury and heat of urine: made into 
a poultice with hog's-lard, they 
arc reckoned poud for tumours and 
inflammations, 

Ihe leaves and flowers of melilot, 
the /r:/ol.um meliletus officinalis of 
Lion&us ate uſed in meuicine ; they 
ſoften, diſcuſs, and eaſe pain; and 
are frequently ordeted in cataplaſms 
a2ainit inflammations, herd tu- 
mours, aud any kind of ſwelling. 
Melilat plailler, made of the leaves 
of this kerb boiled iu mutton ſuet, 
roſin, and wax, is drawing, aud 
good for green wounds, but is chiefly. 
uſed in dreffing of biiters 

PAPYOSA, (ParrUs, bid ina) 

| tue 


thread upon which it is raiſed hav- 


withort 
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the name of the 11th claſs in Chriſ- | ing obtained the name of f 
to pher Knaut's Method, conſiſling Vide SriEs. | 
of compound flowers which have Linnæus has, with ſurprizing ac-Mo:gio 
their ſceds crowned by a | | curacy, pointed out the numetoa pic 
PAPPUS, a fort of feathery, or | varieties which obtain in this ni.Ma;ger 
bairy crown, with which many |} nute part of the plant, which „hic! 
ſeeds, particularly thoſe of com- | generally employs as a diſtiodire ben 
pound flowers are furniſhed, for | character in diſcriminating the dif. Mfom 
the purpoſe of diſſemination. | A | ferent genera of compound flower, Nadical 
ſeed, ſurmounted by its pappus, re- Vide Sy N GEN ESIA. f:om 
ſembies a ſhuttle- cock; ſo that it is | PEDICELLUS (diminutive fron My... 
naturally framed for flying, and for | fediculas, a foot-italk) a partial Mhran 
being tranſported by the wind to Creek Lorne the proper ſtalk df neut, 
very conliderable diſtances from its | any fingle flower in an aggregate WM 4; 
parent plant; an admirable con- | or head of flowers. The principal Wtermi 
trivance of Nature to diſſeminate | italk which ſupports all the flowers, Nextre 
her productions, and thus render | 15 termed the common flower-ſtalk; ¶ ome 
common to different ſoils and terri- | the ſlalk of each „ flower, if Wor a 
tories, individuals of the ſame ſpe- it has one, is ſtiled the proper I gem, 
cies, which, without ſuch f recau- | flower-ſtalk; and by Linnæus, Pr WM : 80, 
tios, might have been confined to | 4tcellus, term: 
one. Dandelion, hawk-weed, nip- PEDICULUS (pes, a foot) a foot- WW iv, 
ple-wort, groundſel, and many | ſtalk; a term uſed by the ancient N 7 
others of our moſt cumbe:ſ»me | botaniſts, to denote the foot-fialks Ml or +: 
weeds, are diſſeminated in this | both of flowers and leaves. Lin- chat 
manner. næus has exploded the term, and, N trud: 
The pappus, as was juſt hinted, in its place, ſubltituted two others, Fl 
is either ſimple, like hairs (pappus | peliolus, for the foot-ſtalk of the ¶ are ſ 
pilaſus] as in ſilk cotton- tree, ſuc. | leaves; pedunculus, for the foot - lalk WM to be 
culent ſwallow-wort, calt's-foot, | of the flowers. ly, 
groundſel, golden rod, hawk-weed, PEDUNCULUS (pes, a foot) Wart 
doronicum, cacila, and ſeveral | the foot-ſtalk of a flower, or head tbey 
other compound flowers; or brauch- | of flowers. Both flower and leat- bers, 
ed, like a feather, (pappus plu- | [talks were formerly ranged by Lin- ¶ any 
meſus as in valerian, dandelion, } razus among the trunks: of lue L. 
ſonchus, hemp-agtimony, and cud- | years, however, they have loſt much ¶ tißca 
weed. In ſome plants, as hau k- | of their conſequence; and in the Wothe 
weed, and prenanthes, the pappus | lateſt editions of the Sy/ema Nature, ¶ bear 
adheres immediately to the ſeed ; in | are degraded to a place among de flow 
othere, as letyuce, and crepis, it is | fulcra, or parts of plants that ſerve Wnun 
elevated upon a foot flalk which | for ſupport, protection, and de- Wh: 
connects it with the ſceds: in the | fence. _ | xc. 
friſt caſe, it is termed by Linnæus, The Pedunculus, or flower- falk, ¶ cum 
ſappus /efilis ; in the ſecond, pope | elevates the flower and fruit on, may 
pus ftigiiatus; the ſcot-ſtalk, or } without the leaves; the periolusr, ot Wtary 
leaf falk ſupports the leaves 97 Wtary 
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theſe partial trunks fland eſſentially 
diſtinguiſhed from each other. 

Flower- ſtalks are diſtinguiſhed by 
different epithets, from the place 
which they occupy on the plant; 
when they proceed immediately 
from the root, they are termed ra- 
dical (prdunculus radicalis when 
from the ſtem, trunk-ſtalks (e- 
dunculus caulinus) when from the 
branch, branch ſtalks (caulis ra- 
neut and ſo of others. 

Again, flower: ſtalks ſometimes 
terminate; that is, are placed at the 
extremity of the ſtem or branches; 
ſometimes proceed from the wing 
or angle formed by the leaf and 
fem, or by the ſtem and branch; 
2 fower-ſtalk of the former kind is 
termed by Linnæus, pedunculus ter- 
minalis ; of the latter, pedunculus 
axillaris, as it is from the axil/la, 
or arm-pit of the leaf or branch, 
that the ſtalk in queſtion 1s pro- 
truded. 

Flower-ſtaikes, as well as flowers, 
are ſaid, in the language of botany, 
to be /olifary, when they grow ſin- 
ply, or are produced one by one, 
Ceattered (pedunculi fparſi) when 
they grow together in great num- 
ders, and are produced without 
any order. 

Laſtly, from the number of fruc- 
tiications on each foot- ſtalk, ariſe 
other epithets of the peduncrlus ; ſome 
dear one, ſome two, ſome three 
flowers; others an indeterminate 


number; hence the terms peduncu- 


lus uniflorus, biflorus, mulliflorus, 
&c. expreſive ot theſe ſeveral cir- 
cumftances, A ſolitary foot-ſtalk 
may ſupport many flowers; a ſoli- 
ary flower implies a ſingle or ſoli- 
lary Rower-kalk, 


Ithout the flower, or fruit. Thus 


3 
For the different modes in which 
flowers are borne and connected on 
their foot-ſtalks, ſee the article 
INFLORESCENTIA, | | 4, 
The flower-flalks frequently af: 
ford excellent characters in diſcri- 
minating the ſpecies. Thus a ſpe- 
cies of globe-amaranth is very ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhed by its flowers, 
{talks being furniſhed with two 
leaves that are placed ” oppoſite, 
and immediately under each head 
of flowers. n 
Flower-ſtalks, whether of equal, 
or unequal length, that form an 


even ſurface at top, are termed” 
very improperly by Linnæus, pedun- 


culi faſſigiati ; the term is exempli- 


fed in the flowers, ſweet-william, * 


and viſcous campion. 
A flower-ſtalk is termed flaccid, 


(pedunculus flaccidas) which is ſo 


weak and feeble, as to hang 'down 
by the weight of the flower, which 
it ſupports. 

A drooping or nodding flower- 
ſtalk (pedunculus cernuus is bent 
at the top, ſo that the flower is in- 
clined to one ſide, or towards the 
earth, and cannot be placed erect, 


on account of the curvature of the 
This term is exemplified in 
carpe/rum, drooping- thiſtle, moun- 


ſtalk. 


tain ſcabious, annual ſun- flower, 
and the Siberian ſpecies of bleſſed 
thillle, | 


In ſweet-weed and oldenlandia 
biſlora, the flower-ſtalks come out 


in pairs; in a ſpecies of balſam, 


they proceed by threes from the 


angle of the leaves, 


In janbolifera, ochna and jullicia, | 


the tlower-!lalks remain on the 


plant after the flower and fruit are” 
The 


fallen, 
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Tbe flower-ſtalks of aira fexuaſa, 
take a variety of different directions; 
thoſe of goat's- beard, corula, and 
moſt of the nodding flowers thicken 
towards the upper extremity. 

In ſome ſpecies of Syrian mallow, 
fide, and 'wood-ſorrel, the flower- 
ſtalks are jointed pedunculus arti- 
eulatus Jeu geniculatus.) Theſe cir- 
cumitances reſpecting the flower- 
ſtalks, will be found to be of fin- 
gular uſe in diſcriminatirg the 
ſpecies. 

PELTA, a target; by this name 
Linnæus characterizes the flower, 
or flat fruQtification of Lichen, or 
liver wort, which, in moſt of the 
ſpecies, is glued to the margin, or 
edges of the leaves. 

PENTAFORA (were, five; and 
feres, a door) the name of a cials 
in Camellus's Method, confitiing 
of plants with fſeed-veſſels, which 
have hve external opcnings cr 
valves; it is exemplited in flax, 
lime- tree, Syrian mallow, and ſilk- 
cotton tree. | 

PENT ANDRITA (Tere, five ; 
ard dne, a man or huſband) the 
name cf the fifth claſs in Linr.ceus's 
Sexual Method, conſiſting of plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
with five ſtamina or male organs. 

Ite orders in this numerous clams 
of plants are fix; and, like thoſe 
of the other plain or gumerzl 
claſſes, are founded upon the num- 
ber of ſtyles, or female organs. 

Night ſhade, unter- leaf, looſe- 
trie, marvel of Peru, fow-bread, 
ivy, vine, and the rough-Jeaved 
plants ha e one ſty ic. 

Elm, dog - bane, ſwallow-wort, 
gentian, aud the umbelliferoes 
plants hate two fiyles.—Sumach, 
vibuitum, tameariſk, blacder-nu:, 


| 


th, 
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and chickweed, have three ſemile 
organs. 

Graſs of Parnaſſus and evolvyly; 
have four ſtyles. 

Berry-bearing angelica, flax and 
thrift, have five ſty les. 

Mouſe-tail has many ſly les. 

PENTANGLE (wet, five; and 
og, a vellel) the name of the fx. 
teenth claſs in Boerhaave's Method, 
conſiſting of plants with five cap. 
ſules ; or a ſingle ſeed - veſſel diyig. 
ed internally into five cavities er 
cells. It is exempliſied in rye, 
bean · caper, kalmia, ledum, dwarf 
roſe-· bay, ſtrawberry-tree, winter. 
green, and columbine. 

PENTAPETALI (wes, fire; 
and Te7@).0v, a petal) the name ef 
two claſſes in Rivinus's Method; 
conſiſting of plants whoſe flowers 
confilt of five petals, which, in 
their form, are either regular or 
irregular. The regular flower of 
tve petals is exemplified in flax, 
berry-bearing angelica, rock-roſe, 
pæony, mallow, marſh- mallow, 
and ranunculus; the irregular in 
acc nite, aud lark-ſpur. 

PERFECTUS ee, a perk 
flower, a term of Ray, Rivinus, 
Kramer, and Pontedcra, corre- 


| [ponding to petalodes in Tournefort 


and Linnæus, and expreſſive of the 
preſence of the petals, which, by 
thoſe authors, were deemed the 
eſſential part of every flower. In 
the Sexual Method, the petals are 
cenfidered as the inner cover of the 
fle wer, which is ſolely conſtituted 
by the preſence of the ſtamina and 
{:ipma, the male and female organs 
of peneration. 

PERFORATAZ (p-r/orari, to be 


picrced through) the name of an 


oider in the former editions of 


Lin tau! 
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K Ligozus's Fragments of a Natural 


Method, conſiſting of plants, whoſe 
leaves have many /pellucid ſpots in 
them, which, when held up againſt 
the light, appear like ſo many mi- 
pute dots or points. 

The genera in this order were 
four, St. John's - wort, a/cyrnm, 
rock-roſe, and true orpine (tele- 
phium) The three former are now 
removed to the order rotacee, the 
latter to mi/cellanew. | 

PERIANTHIUM (zie, around; 
and àsbeg, the flower) the flower- 
cup, properly ſo called ; the moit 
common ſpecies of calix, placed im- 
mediately under the flower, which 
15 contained in it as in a cup. 

The flower-cup, like the other 
parts of fruQtification, differs in 
poiat of number, figure, propor- 
tion and ſituation. 

Vaillant eſtabliſhed for an axiom 
that in compleat flowers, when the 
calix is of ſeveral pieces, the flower, 
or corolla, is likewiſe of ſeveral 
pieces, & comra. That this rule 
15 erroneous, appears from the pea- 
bloom flowers, and thoſe of - the 
mallow tribe, in which the calix 
conſiſts of one leaf, and the petals 
are ive in number. On the other 
band, it may be affirmed with cer- 
tainty, that when the flower con- 
liſts of one petal, the calix always 
conſiſts of one leaf; although the 
Gvifions. may be ſo deep as to 
duce an opinion, upon a ſuper- 
icial view, that it is compoſed 
of ſeveral diſtin leaves. Thus 
in the rough leaved plants, the lip 
and maſqued flowers, and ſome 
other natural families, the calix, 
though deeply divided, is deter- 
mined to be of one piece; as the 
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Gvifions or ſegments, when the | 
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calix is detached from the flower, 
adhere cloſely together, and do 
not reſolve als > ts into diſtinct 
leaves, as they doubtleſs would, 
if divided to the baſe. _ | 

The number of ſegments, or di- 
viſions in a flower-cup of one piece 
is generally equal to the number o 
petals, if the flower conſilts of 
more petals than one; or to the 
number of diviſions of the fingle 
petal, if the flower contains no 
more. It may here be proper to 
obſerve that a flower-cup conſiſting 
of many»leaves, is rarely found ta 
have its leaves cut into ſegments z 
the above rule therefore reſpects only 
ſuch flower-cups as have one leaf. 

Some flowers, as tulip, crown 
imperial, and moſt of the other 
liliaceous plants, want the. flowers 
cup. In moſt plants it is fingle, 
ln morina, fide-ſaddle flower, and 
ſome genera of the mallow tribe, 
double. Yide COLUMNIFERZ. 

With reſpect to the number of 
leaves, or pieces of which it 18 


| compoſed, the flower-cup is either 


of one leaf (perianthium mono- 
phyllum) as in primroſe and 
thorn apple; of two leaves, as in 


poppy, globe - amaranth, cock's= 


comb, hypecoum, claytonia, and 
fumatory ; of three, as in docks 
arrow headed-graſs, tulip-tree, mage 
nolia, cuſtard-apple, and Virginian 
ſpider-wort ; of tour, as in French 
willow, heath, water- lilly, barren- 
wort, and the croſs-ſhaped flowers, 
the tetradynamia of Linnzus ; of 
five, as in ranunculus, rock-roſe, 
adonis, jacquinia, mountain knot- 
graſs, wild orach, golden- rod tree, 
glaſs-wort, beet, mouſe- tail, flax, 
and the greater number of flow- 


ers with inore petals than one 3 
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of fix, as in lion's leaf, berberry, | 
Hillia, flagellaria and tetracera ; of 
ſeven, as in winter-green (trien- 
talis) of eight, as in mimu/ops and 
diapenſia; or of ten, as in galax, 
A flower-cup cf one leaf 1s 
either entire or undivided, (peri- 
anthium integrum) as in genipa, 
and olax ; cut into two ſegments or 
diviſions (perianthium bifidum) as 
in tuberous moſchatel, purſlane, 
and mammee; into three, as in 
Burmannia and cliffortia ; into four, 
as in ladies bed-ftraw, and ele- 

hant's head; into fve, #s in to- 
bacco, and the greater number of 
flowers that have a calix of one 
leaf; into fix, as in ginora; into 
eight, as in tormentil; into ten, 
as in cinquefoil, and herb bennet; 
or into twelve, as in purple looſe- 
firife and water purſlane. 

With reſpe& to figure it may be 
obſerved, in general, that the calix 
ſpreads leſs than the petals; an erect 
poſition being more ſuitable to its 
office, which is to prop and contain 
the flower. In cucubalus, the 
flower-cup is round like a globe; 
in viſcous campion 1t is club-ſhap- 
ed; in ſwallew-wort, it is turned 
backwards. 

The leaves or diviſions of the 
flower - cup are either equal, as in 
moſt plants; or unequal, as in rock- 
roſe, tormentil and cinquefoil; in 
the two laſt of Which examples, all 
the diviſions of the flower- cup are 
alternately greater and leſs; in 
rock-roſe, two of the hve leaves, of 
which the calix conſiſts, are alter- 
nately leſs than the other three. 

* The margin, or brim of the cup, 
in moſt plants is entire; in a ſpecies 
of St. John's wort it is ſawed, or 


indented (perianthium ſerratum) | 


| 
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and in ſome ſpecies of centaury it 
is fringed like an cye-laſh ls. 


chium ciliatom.) _ 
The apex, or tip of the flower nich 
cup, is ſometimes ſharp, as ind 0 
rimroſe; pointed, as in hen- 100 
ane; or blunt, as in water-lill;, i 
and mangoſtan. In vervain the . 
calix is cut into ſive indentments . 


or teeth, four of which are ſharp, 
and the fifth being blunt, looks a 
if lopped or bit off. | 

With reſpect to proportion, the 
calix is either ſhorter than the 
corolla, as in molt plants; equal ts 
it in length, as in a ſpecies of 
ceraſtium; or longer, as in /aging 
agro/iemma, and a ſpecies of calye' 
ſnout, 

When the flower-cup includes 
the ſtamina and not the ſeed-bud, 
as happens in French-willow, and 
all the other flowers which haye 
their ſeed-bud placed below the re- 
ceptacle of the flower, 1t is termed 
the perianthium of the flower; 
when the ſeed-bud and not the 
ſtamina, the perianthium of the 
fruit; when both ſtamina and 
ſeed bud, the perianthium of the 
fructification. Linnea clove tree, 
and morina, have two perianthiun!, 
which ſerve very properly to il 
luſtrate the terms juſt mentioned; 
one of theſe cups is appropriated to 
the flower, the other to the fruit, 
The perianthium of the fructifca- 
tion 1s exemplified in pzony, and 
the greater number of plants. 

With reſpe& to compoſition, the 
flower-cup ſometimes conſiſts of a 
number of leaves, which are laid 
over each other like tiles or ſcales 
(perianthium imbricatum) 2s if 
hawk-weed, ſow-thiſtle, and ca- 
mellia; ſometimes. of ſcales that, 


ſpread 
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gend wide, and are diffuſed oh 


{des (perianthium ſquarroſum) 
in thiſtle, and flea-bane, in 


dich the ſcales are not cloſely | 


aid upon each other, as in hawk- 

1, but diverge on every fide, 
0 pink, tick-ſeeded © ſun flower, 
ater-hemp agrimony and' baſtard 
1k · weed the baſe of the flower- 
op, which is ſimple, is ſurround- 
J externally by a ſeries of diſtin 
eaves, ſhorter than its own. This 
ot of flower-cup Linnæus terms 
alix auctus, an increaſed or aug- 
xented calix; Vaillant had termed 
, with equal propriety, calix ca- 
Leulatus ; that is, a lower-cup fur- 


ſhed with a leſſer flower-cup.” 


With reſpe&t to duration, the 
Jower-cup either falls off at the 
tt opening of the flower (perian- 


num caducum) as in poppy and 


arren-wort ; with the flower, that 
;, the petals, ſtamina, and ſtyle 
perianthium deciduum) as in ber- 
terry, and the croſs-ſhaped floy- 
75; or continues till the fruit 
25 attained maturity (perianthium 
erũſtens) as in the. lip and maſ- 
ned flowers, and ſeveral others. 
Laſtly, a lower-cup is proper to 


* Capſula. 
II. Siliqua. 
III. Legumen. 


IV. Folliculus, — — 
V. Drupa. | 
VI. Pomum, — ' — 
VII. Bacca. ; 
VIII. Strobilus, — 


1 


Tach of theſe terms is explained 
its proper place. 


Although the ſeed-veſſel, like 
e other parts of fructification, is 
mmonly employed to diſcriminate 


| 


— 


| 
| 


| 


_— 


— Conus of Tournefort. 
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| 
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one flower, as in all the plants 
with ſim ple flowers; or common to ; 
many, as in ſcabious and the com- 


und flowers. 


PERICARPIUM (ie, round ; - 
and nagrog, fruit) the ſeedveſſel 
an entrail of the plant, big with 
| Aecbanges When 
ripe: The ſeed-veſſel is, in fact, 
the developed ſeed-bud, and may 
vety properly be compared to the 
fecundated ovary in animals; for it 
does not exiſt till after the fertilize. . 
ing of the ſeeds by the male duſt, 
and the conſequent fall of the 


ſeeds, which it 


flower, All 


plants, however, are, 


not furniſhed with a ſeed-veſſel; in * 
ſuch as are deprived of it, the re- 
ceptacle or calix performs its func- 
tions, by incloſing the ſeeds, as in 
a matrix, and accompanying them 


to perfect maturity. This is par- 


ticularly the caſe with the rough-" 
lants, the lip and com- 


leaved 


pound 


owers. Vide ASPERIPO® 


LI, VERTICILLATEZ, GYMNO- 


PERMIA, &C. 

The different ſpecies of pericar- 
pium, or ſeed-veſſe], enumerated by 
Linnzus, are as follows: 


Formerly conceptaculum. 


Fructus carnoſus of others. 


& A i & 


L * - -m ® 


', 
the genera only; yet ſuch ſtriki 4 
circumſtances in its ſtructure as, 
want of umformity, cannot enter 
into the generic difference, are fre- 
quently uſed, with elegance, to di- 
L 2 ſtinguiſh 


18 St: P 2. 
ed 


ſtinguiſh the . Thus the in- | | Prssoνν,να, the name of the 
flated pod of fumaria veſficaria; | ſortieth order in Linnæus's Frag. 


the top-ſhaped fruit of the pear; | ments of a Natural Method, con. 
the twiſted ſeed-veſſe] of a ſpecies | fiſting of a number of plants, whoſe 
of meadow-rue, ſome ſpecies of | flowers are furniſhed with an ir. 
ſcrew-tree and meadow-ſweet ; the | regular gaping or grinning peu, 

rickly fruit of caltrops, and ſuch | which, in figure, ſomewhat reſen- 
Bee characters, which do not run | bles the ſnout of an animal. - The 
through a whole genus, afford very | bulk of the genera of this natural 
certain marks of diſtinction, in de- | order, arrange themſelves under the 
termining the ſpecies, and ought | claſs and order didynamia angigſpo. 
to be employed without reſerve. mia of the Sexual Method. 

PERSONATUS feos {perſona a The reſt, although they cannot 
maſque) a maſqued flower; a flower | enter into the artificial claſs juf 
with an * petal, reſembling | mentioned, for want of the clafic 
the bead or ſrout of an animal. | charater, the inequality of the 
Vid. Rincens fs, ; | ſtamina, yet, in a natural method, 

"The maſqued flowers conſtitute | which ad mits of greater latitude, 
part of a claſs in Tourneſort's Me- | may be arranged with thoſe planu, 
thod, by the name of fores tubulati, | which they reſemble in their habit 
perſonati, which partly correſpond and general appearance, and pas 
to the didynamia angio/permia of the | ticularly in the circumſtance en- 
Sexual Methed. | preſſed in the title, 


| Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order, 
ran „, 
Plants avith maſued Flowers having their Stamina of an equal Lengths 


Liguzan Genera. Engliſh Names, 
Collin/onia. 
Dianthera. | 
Gratiola, — — Hedge: hy ſſop. : 
Juflicia. | | 
Sc oparia. 
Jerbena, — — Vervain. 


Hronica, — — Sspccdcl, 

| nn 

Plants its maſqued F ka Baving EL long and two ort Stamina. 
Mranthus, — 8 


Antirrhinum, — — Calve's - ſnout, toad's- flax, 11: 
| | | dragon. 


b. 


P EB 


Linnzan Generz; 


fvicennia. 

B a rlerian. 
Bartha. 
Beſteria. 

B: gnoniay 
Zontia. 
Zuchnera. 
Capraria, 
Coelone. 
Citharexylony 
Clerodendrum. 
Celumnea. 

Cor aut ias 
Craniolaria. 
Cymbaria. 
Dedartia. 
Duranta. 
Erinus. 
Euphrafia, 


Gerardia. 


Ceſneria. 


Gmelinga. 
Halleria, 
La ana, 
Lathres. 
Manulea. 
M ar ty ni A. 


Melampyrum, 


Mimulu). 
Obolaria. 
Orobanc he, 


Ovieda. * 


Pedicularis, 
Petrea. | 
Phryma. 
Rhiranthus, 
Ratllia. 
Schrwalbea. 


Ser ophularia, | 


Stemodia. 
75 re nia. 7 


Texzia. 


—— — 

— — 
— ͥ́ͤ́ — 
— ——ů — 
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Tru mpet- flower. 


Sweet - weed. 
kiddle · wood. 


Eye- bright. 


African- fly, honey - ſuckle. 
American Vibarnam. 


Cow- wheat. 


Broom- rape. 


Rattle coxcomb, or louſe- wort. 
Elephant's-head. 
Pig. wort. 


23 F andellias 


22 


to the ſummit of the branches, 
The leaves of petrea are fo rough, 
that they ſerve to file and poliſh - 
wood; thoſe of broom-rape and 
lathrza reſemble ſcales. In hedge- 
 hyſſop and /ime/ella, the leaves are 
tranſparent, and ſeem marked with 
dots or minute points, In halleria, 
they have ſeveral ſmall prominences, 
or knots on the under ſurface, In 
a ſpecies of volkamcris, after the 
fall of the leaves, the lower part of 
the ſcot-ſtalk remains attached to 


vihons chat arg.. per 
early, and-generally refolves itflt 


tiful red colour at its apex, b 


* 3 
"Ys bs, | rom 
Linnæan GSellera. * Eng liſg Names. merou 
Vandellia. £4 _ 
Vitex, — — — Agnus caſlus, or chaſte- tree. ; om 
Volkameria. n 
: ed, th 
Habit and Structure of 'the Plants | ſpine or thorn... The ſame 23 3 
of this Order. pearance is obſerved in the genufif a ſpu 
This order furniſhes both herba- | Tournefortia. Vide ASeErIFoM Th 
ceous and woody vegetables of fe, Some ſpecies of trumpet-flowe erst 
ſhrub and tree kind. have the common foot - ſtalk of thru num 
The Roors are generally 6brous winged leaves terminated. by a . in u 
and branched. In gerardia and | dril, with three or five branches MW univ 
tozzia, they are tuberous or knob- | In a ſpecies of cornutia is obſenei u bic 
by. The roots of broom-rape are | a /tipu/a or ſcale, in form of afffl jn b 
paraſitical ; that is, attach them- | half-moon, of the ſame ſubſtance i of v 
ſelves to the roots of other plants, | with the leaves, between which ii ja n 
from which they derive their nou- | is placed, tern 
riſhment. The Flows are univerſally nun 
The STezms and branches are | hermaphrodite, they proceed either plat 
cylindrical when young, except in 4 ſingly, or in cluſters from the win beit 
ſome ſpecies of fig wort, in which | of the leaves, as in American uM caft 
they are ſquare, burnum, bontia, columnea, hedge- ver 
The Leaves are ſimple, general- | hyſſop, and figwort; or terminate equ 
ly placed oppofite in pairs at the | the branches in a. ſpike, panicle, W the 
bottom of the branches, but in Cor head, as in cotautia, cleroden-M ant 
many genera, ſtand alternate to- | drum, gmelina, vervain, and ag-W eac 
wards the top. In /athrea, cymba- nus caſtus. In the latter they ſetu ruc 
ria, and femodia, the leaves are | placed in whirls. „ out 
placed alternate from the bottom Abe Calix,or flower- cup, is of W the 


one leaf, which is cut into two, 
three, four or five ſegments ot di- 

anent. I 
trumpet- flower the 0 falls ef 


into five diftint leaves. be 
flower- cup of bartſia is of a bew- 


which ſtriking character the geg 


the branches under the form of a 


in queſtion is chiefly diſtinguilded W fi 
from cye-bright, elęphaut's- head, te 
and rattle coxcomb, to which "WF 2 
otherwiſe ſeems nearly allied. Te i 
genus cymbaria lands diſtinguied i t 


trom 


E 
rom the other genera, by the nu- 
merous diviſions of the calix. 

The CoroLLa is compoſed of 


one irregular petal with two lips, 


reſembling, as was already obſery- 
ed, the head or ſnout of an animal. 
In toad- flax, the petal is terminated 
behind, by a nectarium in form of 
a ſpur. | a 

The STAMINA in plants of the 
firſt ſection, are two or four in 
number, and of an equal length ; 
in thoſe of the ſecond, they are 
univerſally four in number, two of 
which are Jong, and two ſhort, 
In hedge-hyſſop, and ſome ſpecies 
of vervain, the filaments are four 
in number, but two of theſe only are 
terminated by antherz ; fo that the 
number of perfect ſlamina in theſe 
plants, is only two; the other two 
being, in the language of Linnæus, 
caſtrated. The filaments too, of 
vervain, are generally of an un- 
equal length. In adianthera, as 
the name obſcurely imports, two 
anther, or tops, are placed upon 
each filament; and in chelone, the 
rudiment of a fifth filament, vith- 
out the anthera, is placed within 
the upper pair of ſtamina. 

The -SzEp-BUD is fingle and 
placed above the receptacle of the 
flower. The Ryle is fingle, thread- 
ſhaped, bent in the direction of the 
ſtamina, and crowned with a figma, 


which is generally blunt, and ſome- 


times divided in two. In Ame:t- 


can viburnum, the ſummit of the | 


ſiyle is hooked; in which -circum- 
fiance confiſts the eſſential charac- 
ter of the genus. In broom rape, 
ard /athrea, a glandular nectarium 
8 at the baſe of the ſerd- 
ud. 


The SguD-vessEL is a capſale, 


| 


F E 


generally divided internally -into 


two cavities. or cells, and exter- 
nally into the ſame number of 
valves or incloſures. In latbræa, 
dianthera, juſticia, barleria, ruellia, 
and bear's- breech, the capſule opers 
with an elaſtic ſpring. 1 

The SEfos are numerous, and 
affixed tv a receptacle in the mid» 
dle of the capſule. 


Theſe plants poſſeſs. nearly the | 


ſame qualities with the lip-flowers, 
though in a leſs degree. With te- 
ſpect to their virtues, man of them 
are aperient, anody ne, purgative, 
and even emetic. Vervain is vul- 
nerary and aſtringent. 
The internal uſe af many of 
theſe plants, as fedicularis, toads» 
flax and others, is extremely perni, 
cious ; applied externally they are 
anodyne and powerful reſolvers. 
Officinal hedge- hy ſſop is but rare- 
ly uſed in medicine ; the leaves are 
bitter; and the whole plant, which 
has little or no ſmell, is purgative 
and emetic, It is frequently em- 


ployed by the peaſants, with ſuc- 
ceſs, in dyſenteries, and for de- 


ſtroying worms. „Ae 
] he powder of the roots and 
leaves of officinal vervain, or their 
infuſion in water, is applied with 
ſucceſs, both internally and ex- 
ternally, in dangerous ulcete, at 
tumours of the viicera, particularly 
thoſe of the ſpleen ; both root and 
leaves have a bitter and. diſagrees 


able talte ; the plant is always 


ſound in the neighbourhood of 
dwelling houſes. | 3a 

The juice of a ſpecies of ,vervain 
with blue flowers, which grows 
naturally in the Welt Tadies, is 
ſaid to be ſo powerful a deobftruent, 
that a large ſpoonful taken inward- 

2 + ly, 


E 


ly. for three or four mornings ſuc- [ 


ceflively, has greater efficacy in 
bringing down the catamenia, than 
either the uſe of chalybeate medi- 
eines, or any other method. 
Paul's betony, or officinal vero- 
nica, is reckoned among the vul- 
nerary plants, and uſed both in- 
ward and outwardly : it is likewiſe 
pectoral; the fumes of a decoction 
of this plant, in water and vinegar, 
being received into the mouth, by 
means of a funnel, are ſaid to be a 
ſovereigu remedy in ſuffocations, 
and afthmas, occaſioned by a col- 
legion of phlegm in the lungs. 
'The herb is uſed as tea in gouty 
and rheumatic diforders. The 
leaves have a ſomewhat bitter taſte, 
with little or no ſmell, 

Brook-lime, the veronica beca- 
bunga of Linnzus, is uſed in infu- 
fron for the ſcurvy, and is a prin- 
cipal ingredient in moſt diet-drinks 
for that diſtemper. The herb is 
almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and 
without ſmell. 

Round leaved female fluellin, 
the antirrhinum ſpurium of Linnæus, 
is ſucceſsfully uſed in fluxions and 
inflammations of the eyes. 

Toad-flax, the Iinaria walparis 
of former botaniſts, the azxtirrhi- 
num linaria of Linnzns, is rarely 
uſed internally; externally it is 
of great efficacy in the piles; the 
di lilled water of the herb is ſaid to 
be an excellent coſmetic —Fye- 
bright has been Jong eſteemed a 
ſpecific in diforders of the eyes, 
eſpecially for dimneſs of ſight, as 
the name ſeems to import ; its in- 
ternal uſe, and even the propriety 
of its external application, has been 
of late greatly diſputed. 


— 


| FE | 
The berries of ſeveral ſpecies of 
camara, or American viburnum, 
which grow naturally in the Weg. 
India lands, and are known 
the name of wild fape, ſerve fox 
food to ſparrows and other birds; 
the leaves, either boiled into a de. 
coction, or infuſed like tea, are ag 
excellent ſudoriſic. 
The roots of fig- wort powdered, 
and made into a plaiſter with wax 
and ſoap, are ſaid to diſſipate cold 
ſcrophulous tumours in the neck; 
A decoction of the leaves cures the 
itch, | 
The leaves of water-betony, the 
ſcrophularia aquatica of Linnæus, 
are ſometimes uſed in the form of 
ſnuff, to promote ſneezing, 
PETALUM. Vie Cororra, 
PETIOLUS, the foot-ftalk of the 
leaves; one of the fulcra of plants, 
according to Linnæus, or part 
that ſerve for ſupport, protection 
and defence, As the leaves and 
fructiſication are generally ſupports 
ed by different foot-ſtalks, Lin- 
næus has very properly marked 
this diſtinction, by aſſigning to 
each foot-ſtalk a different name; 
pedunculus to that of the flower; 
petiolus to that of the leaves. In 
a very few inſtances, however, 2s 
turnera and Syrian mallow, the 
ſame foot-ſtalk ſupports both flower 
and leaves. | | 
The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is of 
a green colour, ſometimes cy lin- 
drical, but moſt commonly furniſh» 
ed with two diſtinct ſurfaces, 2 
front, and a back; the former flat, 
the latter round and convex. By 


this configuration the foot- ſtalks of 
compound leaves are generally, 


with accuracy, diſtinguiſhed 7 — 
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de young branches, with which | 


wem. ide Fol iu. 


Pri 
beginners are very apt to confound 


This part of the plant ſometimes 
affords very elegant marks of di- 
ſtinction in diſcriminating the ſpe 
cies; thus the winged foot-ſtalks 
of the orange-tree, and hedy/arum 
riguetrum, ſuſſiciently diftinguiſh 


each from its reſpective congeners. 
PILEUS, a hat or bonnet; the 
orbicular horizontal expanſion, or 
upper part of a muſhroom, which 
covers the fructification, This, 


FT” 'F 


from its figure, is properly enough 


termed, by botaniſts, the hat of the 
muſhroom. o 
PILI, hairs ; one of the ſpecies 
of pubes, or defenſive, weapons with 
which ſeveral plants are furniſhed, 
Lide Punss. 0 & od 
PIPERIT A (piper, pepper) the 


name of the ſecond order in Lin- 


næus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, conſiſting of pepper, and a 


few genera which agree with it, in 


habir, ſtructure, and ſenfible qua» 
lities, particularly the latter, 


Lift of the Genera contained i this Order, 


Linnzan 86 | 


x Ambroſinia. 


Arum, — — —— 

Calla, — — — 

Dracontium, —— — 
Pot hes. 

Loflera, — — — 

B Acorus, — — —— 

Orontium, — — — 

P per, — — — 

Saurur ug, — —— 

Theſe plants are moſtly herbace- 


ous and perennial. The ſtalks of 
bel bos creep along rocks and trees, 
into which they ſtrike root at cer- 
tain diſtances. The greateſt height 
to which any of theſe plants 1s 
known to attain, is fifteen feet; 
the greater part do not exceed 
three or four. 

The fleſhy roots of many of theſe | 
plants, particularly thoſe of ſeveral 
ſpecies of arum, are extremely acrid 
when freſh, They loſe this pun- 


gent quality, however, by being | 


Engliſh Names 


Cuckow-pint, or wake - robin. 
African arum. - 4 M9 
Dragons. 1 (> 


Graſs-wrack. | 
Sweet-ruſh, or calamus aromaticuss 
Floating arum. 


Pepper. 
Lizard's-tail. 


dried, and become of a ſoapy na- 
ture. The ſmell of many of the 
arums, and of ſome other plants 
of this order, is extremely fatid, 
frequently reſembling the odour 
of human excrements. The flowers, 
however, of an Ethiopian ſpecies 
of dracunculus, or arum, and the co- 
ver in which they are involved, are 
ſaid to emit a very fragrant odour, 

With reſpect to their virtues, 
theſe plants are aſtringent. The 


fœcula of common arum poſſeſſes 


the diaphoretic virtue of — 
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the 
and diſſipates obſtructions. | 
In hot countries, the tuberous 
roots of many of the arums, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the ſpecies called 
colocaſia, are dried and eaten'by 
the inhabitants, either roaſted or 
raw. In the Weft-Indies- too, the 
leaves of ſome of the ſorts, particu- 
larly that with a water-lilly-leaf, 
are boiled and eaten as greens; 
hence the names of Indian kale, and 
eſculent arum, which have been 
given to this ſpecies, | #213 
The ſucculent fruits of the genus 
pot bos are eaten like ſtrawberries, 
The ſtalks of ſweet-ruſh, when 
rubbed, emit a very agreeable aro- 


matic ſmell, as do the leaves when 


broken. The roots are ſometimes 
uſed in decoction, 
Ihe natives of the Aſiatic iſlands 
chew inceſſantly with the areca- 
nuts the leaves of a ſpecies of pe p- 
= termed betel. They common- 
y wrap vp 2 quarter of an areca- 
nut in ſome betel leaves, and fo 
chew them together. This juice, 
which they pretend fortifes their 
ums and ftomach, is as red as 
cod, and gives a like tincture to 


the ſpittle and lips, but blackens 
the teeth prodigiouſly. The taſte, 
at Frſt, is ſæid to be inſupportably 

acid. | 


per of Senegal is different 
from that of India. The plant 
bears a round berry, about the big- 
"neſs of hemp feed, which, when 
Tipe, is of a beauriful red colour, 
and of a ſweetiſn taſte, It con- 
tains a ſced of the ſhape and big- 
neſs of a grein of cabbage, but 
very hard, and poſſeſſing an agree- 


able poignancy. The berries grow- 


ä 


powder of its root attenuates, 


—— 


1 
in ſmall bunches on a ſhrub, th 
is three or four feet high, and he 
thin ſupple- branches, furniſhe 
with oval leaves, that are pointe; 
at the ends, very greaſy, and no 
unlike thoſe of the privet. 

PISTILLUM, the pointal ; the 
erect column, which is generally 
placed in the centre of the flower 
within the ſtamina, and is ſup. 
poſed by the ſexualiſts, to be the 
female organ of peneration in 
plants. Its parts areithree, 

IJ. The germen, or ſeed + bud, 
which exiſts before the burſting of 
the antherz, and is, in fad, the 
rudiments of the ſeed- veſſel, vul. 
garly called the fruit. This is the 
baſe, or lower part of the pointzl, 

II. The ſtyle or vagina, elevatel 
by the ſeed- bud. From the number 
of ſtyles, not of ſeed- buds, ariſe the 
orders or ſecondary diviſions in the 
Sexual Method. 

II. The /igma, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle, which receives the pollen 0 
male duſt, upon its diſperſion, by 
the burſting of the anther, and 
tranſmits it elaborated to the ſeed- 
bud-below. - | 

Each of theſe principal parts of 
the flower is particularly explained 


under its reſpective term. 


- PLACENTATIO, a term of 
habit, expreſſive of the diſpoſition 
of the ſide lobes of the feed, & 
ſeminal leaves, about the time d 
the rifing, or ſprouting of the en- 
bryo plant. Vide CoTYLEDON, 

Some plants have no ſeed- leaves 
ſome have one, bat the greater 
number riſe with two; Hide Acv 
TYLEDONES, MorxoOcCOTYLEDOSE 
and DICOTYLEDONES, 


PLANIPITALZA, ihe pon f 
a Clals 


* 


4elafs in Ray's Method, conſiſting 
of plants with, compound flowers, 
compoſed ef  Borets with flat or 
plain tongue-ſhaped petals. The 
term is exemplified in ſuccory, 
dandelion and hawkweed, and cor- 
reſponds to the /emifloſculofi of 
Tournefort, | 
PLENUS fs, a full flower; 4 
term expreſſive of the higheſt de- 
giee of luxuriance in flowers. The 
petals in full flowers are fo multi- 
plied, as to exclude. all the ſtamina, 


and frequently to choak up the 


female organ; ſo that ſuch flowers, 
although the moſt delightful to the 
eye, are both vegetable monſters, 
and vegetable eunuchs; the unna- 
tural increaſe of the petals conſti- 
tuting the firſt; the conſequent ex- 


cluſion of the ſtamina or male or- 


gabs, the latte. | 
Flowers with more petals. than 


one, are moſt liable to this, as 


well as the inferior degrees of lux- 
uriance. The following are well- 
known examples ;-ranunculus, ane- 
mone, marſh - marigold, colum- 
bine, fennel-lower, poppy, pæony, 
pink, gilliflower, campion, viſcous 
campion, lilly, . crown imperial, 
tulip, narciſſus, rocket, mallow, 
Syrian mallow, apple, pear, 2 
cherry, almond, myrile, roſe, agd 
ſizawberry. + | 
Flowers with one petal, are more 
rarely ſubject to fullneſs; that they 
are not, however, totally exempt- 
ed, appears from polianthes, , hya- 


Cinch, primroſe, crocus, meadow-/ | 


ſaffron, and thorn-apple. With 
thele familiar examples before his 
eyes, . Kramer was not alkamed 
to aſſert, that, a full flower with 
one petal, is a contradiiion in 
T7 WF "PTELT ICU - 


ſions of the limb or upper part; in 
flowers, with more petals than one, 


92 


la flowers with one petal, the 


mode of luxuriance, or impletion, 
is, by a multiplication of the divi- 


by a multiplication of the petals or 


nectarium. 


To take a few examples: colum- 
bine is rendered full in three dif- 


ferent ways; 1, by the multiplica - 


tion of its petals, and total exclu- 
ſion of the nectaria; 2, by, the 
multiplication of the nectaria, and 
excluſion of the [petals ; or, 3, 


by ſuch an increaſe of the nectaria 
only, as does not exclude the pe- 


tals, between each of which are in- 
terjected three nectaria, placed one 


within another. Again, © fennel- 


flower is rendered full, by an in- 


creaſe of the neflaria; only; nar- 


ciſſus, either by -a multiplication 
of its cup and petals, or of its cup 


only; lark-ſpur, commonly by an 


increaſe of the petals; and exclu- 


— 


| 


howerer, it will not be improper 


ſion of the ſpur, which is its nec- 
tarium. In /aponaria' conca ua an- 
glica, the impletion is attended 


with the ſingular effect of incorpo- 
rating the petals, and reducipgitheir 


number from five to ont; and in 
gelder-roſe, the luxuriance is eſfeti- 


ed by an increaſe both in mag- . 
nitude, and number of the plain, 


wheel-ſhaped, barren- florets of the 
head of flowers; and an excluſion 
of all the bell-Gaped hermaphro- 
dite florets, of the centre.or diſck. 

Hitherio we have treated: of ple- 
nitude in im ple flowers only: the 
inſtance juſt now adduced ſeems to 
connect the different modes of im- 
pletion in them and compound 
flowers. Before I proceed further, 


to 


; 
] 
| 
: 


circumference. or. margin of «the 


b 
| 
b 
þ 
! 
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40 premiſe, that as a ſimple luxu- 
Hant flower, is frequently, by be- 
ginners, miſtaken E a compound 
Mower in a natural ſtate, ſuch flow- 
ers may always be diſtinguiſhed 
with certainty by this rule: that in 
fimple flowers, however luxuriant, 
thete is but one pifillum, or female 
organ; whereas in compound flow- 
«ers each floret, or partial flower, is 
Furniſhed with its on proper piftil- 
n. Thus in hawk-weed, a com- 
pound flower, each flat or tongue- 


Maped floret in the agregate has its 


ive famina and naked ſeed; which 
laſt is, in effect, its piſtillum: where- 
8, in a luxuriant lychnis, which is 


u ſimple flower, there is found only 


one piſfillum or female organ, com- 
mon to the whole. 

In ͤà compound radiated flower, 
Which generally confiſts of plain 
florets in the margin or radius, and 
tubular or hollow florets in the 
centre or diſc; plenitude is effected 
either by an increaſe of the florets 
in the margin, and a total excluſion 
of thoſe in the diſc: which mode 


of luxuriance is termed impletion 


by the radius, and reſembles what 
happens in thegelder-roſe : or by an 
-clongation of the hollow florets in 
the centre, and a leſs profound di- 
vision of their brims; which is 
termed impletion by the diſe. In 
the firſt mode of luxuriance, the 
Aorets in the centre, which are al- 
-ways hermaphredite or male, are 
entire] 

ace ſucceed florets fimilar in ſex 
to thoſe of the radius. Now, as the 
florets in the margin of a radiated 
compound flower, are found to be al- 
ways either female, that is, furniſhed 


with the piffillum only; or neuter, 


that is, furniſhed with neither Ha- 


excluded; and in their | 


P L. 

"ming nor piſtillum; it is evident 
that a radiated compound flower 
filled by the radius, will either 


daiſy, and African marygold ; «; 
entirely neuter, as in ſun-flowe, 
marygold, and centaury: hence 
will always be eaſy to diltinguib 
ſuch a luxuriant flower from a con 
pound flower with plain florets iq 


hermaphrodite; that is, 'turniſted 
with both - famina and p1/t illim, 
Thus the full flowers of African mz 
rygold have each floret furniſhed 
with the p;/7:l/um or female organ 
only: the natural flowers of dande- 
lion, which, like the former, is con- 
poſed of plain florets, are furniſhed 
with both famine and piſtillum. 
In the ſecond mode of luxuriance, 
termed impletion by the diſe, the 
florets in the margin ſometimes re- 
main unchanged; but moſt com- 
monly adopt the'fipure of thoſe in 
the centre, without, however, if. 
fering any alteration in point of 
ſex; ſo that confuſion is leſs to be 
- apprehended from this mode of lux- 
uriance than from the former; be- 
ſides, the length to which the f0- 
rets in the centre run out, is ef it- 
ſelf, a ſufficient diſtinctiop, and 
adopted to excite at once an idea of 
luxuriance. Daiſy, fever-few, and 
African el exhibit inſtances 
of this as well as of the former mode 
of impletion. 
In luxuriznt compound flowers 
with plain florets, the /emifloſcaliþ 
of 'Tournefort, the figma or ſum- 


mit of the ſtyle in each floret 1 
lengthened, and the ſeed-buds wt 
enlarged and diverge; by whic 
characters ſuch flowers may always 


entirely female, as in fever-fwl 


natural ſtate; as theſe florers are 


be diſtinguiſhed from flowers of the 
ſame 


deard, forn'th 
be plen.tude alluded to. | 
Latily, the impletion of com- 
and flowers with tubular or hol- 
Jos florets, the flo/culof of Tour- 


P. Or 


- 


frequent inſtances of 


retort, ſeems. to obſerve” the ſame 


W rules as that of radiated flowers juſt 
delivered. In everlaſting flower, 
the æeranthemum of Linnzus, the 
impletion is fingular, being effecled 


by the enlargement and expanſion 
of the inward chaffy ſcales of the 
calix. Thele ſcales, which become 


coloured, are greatly augmented 


in length, ſo as to over-top the flo- 


rets, which are ſcarce larger than. 


thoſe of the ſame flower in a natu- 


ral Rate, The florets too in the 


margin, which in the natural flower 
are female, become, by luxuriance, 
barten; that is, are deprived of the 
pifillum ; the ſtyle, which was very 
ſhort, ſpreads; and is of the length 
of the chaffy ſcales; and its ſum- 
mits, formerly two in number, are 
metamorphoſed into one. 

Full flowers are more eaſily refer- 
red to their reſpective genera in me- 
thods founded upon the, calix, as 
the flower- cup generally remains 
unaffected by chis higheſt degree of 
luxuriance. 

PLUMULA, a little feather ; the 
ſcaly part of the corculum or em- 
bryo plant within the ſeed, which 
aſcends and becomes the ſtem or 
trunk. It extends jitſelf into the 
cavity of the lobes, and is termi- 
nated by a ſmall branch reſembling 


a feather, from which it derives its 


name. Jide Coxculuua and Gt r- 
MINATI1O, 


' POLLEN, the ſecundatigg or fer- 


ö 


ne kind in a natural ſlate. Scor- | 


Koncra, nipple: wort, and goat's- 


pregnation. 


v 

antheræ or tops of the famina, and 
diſperſed upon the female organ 
when ripe, for the purpoſe of im- 
Vide SEXUS., 2 3%; 
This 'duſt, correſponding to tha 
ſeminal fluid in auimale, 18 com- 
monly of a yellow colour, and is 
very confpicuous, in the ſummits of. 
ſome flowers, as tulip and lilly. 
Its particles are very minute, and. 
of extreme hardneſs. Examined; 
by the - microſtope, they ate gene- 
rally found to aſſume ſome deter- 
minate form, which often predo- 
minates, not through all the ſpecies; 
of a particular genus only, but alſo! 
through the genera of a natural fa- 
mily or order. Gadtingat 

The powder in queſtion being 
triturated and otherwiſe prepared: 
in the ſtomach of the bees, by whom; 


— 


hairy bruſhes with which their legs; 
are covered, is ſuppoſed by ſome; 
authors to produce the ſubſtance; 
know by the name of wax; a ſpe- 
cles of vegetable oil, rendered con- 
crete by the preſence of an acids. 


POLY ADELPHIA (Tous, many. 
and 4%>Gia, a brotherhood): many 
brotherhoods. The name of the 
eighteenth claſs, in Linnæus's Sex- 
ual Syſtem, conſiſting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, in which: 
ſeveral lamina, or male organs, are 
united by their filaments into three, 
or more diſtinct bundles. : 

This claſs, which contains very 
few genera, is (ubdivided into four: 
orders from the number of famina«: 

Chocolate nut has ſive faminas 
or rather five bundles of faminag! 


is 


* 
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great quantities are'colleQed in the 


which muſt be removed, before the 
ſubſtance can be rendered fluid. 


4% each filament having five anthers . 
uliziog duſt. contained within the I or tops. W NM 
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Morſoma has fifteen Pamina in 


five bundles. 


* Citron, orange, and lemon, which 


have twenty famina formed into a 


great number of bundles. 

Mclaleuca, hopra, St. John's wort, 
and St. Peter's wort, have many la- 
mins, which; in the three former, 
are collected into ſive; in the latter, 


into ſour bundles. 


-POLYANDRIA (nee, many, 
and n, a man, or huſband) many 
huſbangs; the name of the thir- 


teenth claſs in Linnæus's Sexual 
Method, conſiſting of plants with 


hermaphrodite flowers, which are 
furniſhed with ſeveral famina, that 


are inſerted into the common recep- 
tacle of the lower, By this cir- 


cumſtance chiefly, though not ex- 


preſſed in the title, is the claſs un- 
der conſideration, diſtin e from 
that immediately preceding it, term- 


ed ico/andria, in which, although a 


numeral claſs, the moſt ſtriking 
character is the ſituation of the Ha- 
mina, Which are inſerted into the 
calix. The number of the /amina in 
the two claſſes being indeterminate, 


would frequently claſh, and hence 
create miſtakes : their inſertion is 


an invariable character, and there- 
fore an unerring mark of diſtinction. 
This numerous claſs of plants, 
the fruits of which are frequently 
poiſonous, is ſubdivided into ſe- 
ven orders, from the number of the 
ſtyles, or ſemale organs. 

Poppy, herb-chriſtopher, rock- 
roſe, and water-lilly, have one fe- 


male organ. 


Pony, and calligonum, have two 


ſtyles, or female organs, 


Lark-ſpur, and monk's- hood, 


have three; tetracera has four... 


Columbine, and fenunel-flower, 


| 


belong to the ſame genus, citrus, 


þ 20 SY 
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have five?! water: ſoldier; or math. 
aloe, ſix; virgin's-bower, ' meadow. 
rue, hellebore, marſh - marygold, 
anemony, globe ranunculus, cuſ- 
tard- apple, tulip-tree, magnolia, 
ranunculus, and adonis, have many 

ſtyles. 0, 207 Lo899" 
POLY ANGTE (, many, and 
«yy, a' veſſel) the name of the 
twentieth claſs in Boerhaave's Me. 
thod, confiſting of plants which 
have many Capſules; or a fingle 
capſule divided into numerous ca. 
vities or cells. It is exempliked in 
marſh-marygold, hellebore, - globe. 

ranunculus, and water hilly; 
POLYGAMIA'(T3x%, many; and 
vafasg, marriage) polygamy. This 
term, expreſſing an inter-communi- 


cation of ſexes, is applied, by Lin- 


nzus, both to plants and flowers, 
A polygamous plant is that which 
bears both hermaphrodite flower 
and male or female, or both. This 
will be particularly explained be- 
low. Polygamy of flowers reſpes 
the inter-communication of the flo- 
rets in a compound flower. The 
different modes of polygamy in 
compound flowers, ariſing from the 
different combinations of 
have been adopted by Linnzus as 
very proper circumſtances, in a me- 
thod founded upon the ſexes, for 
ſubdividing that numerous and dif- 
ficult claſs of plants. 


under the article 'SYNGExES1A, 


whither we refer our readers. 
PouyYcaMla, is likewiſe the 


name of the twenty-third claſs, in 
Linnæus's Sexual Method, conſiſt- 
ing of polygamous, or mungrel 
plants; that is, plants having her- 
maphrodite flowers, and likewiſe 
male or female flowers, or both. 


ſexes, 


The ſubject, 
therefore, of the polygamy of flow- 
ers falls more properly to be handled 
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A plant to be polygamous muſt 
aye ſome of its lowers hermaphro- 
lite: for by that circumſtance alone 
it diſconneQed with the plants of 

e claſſes monæcia and diæcia; in 
the former of which the plants are 
indrogynous, that is, bear male and 
emale flowers upon the ſame root; 
in the latter, male and female. 
This rule, however, admits , of a 
few exceptions, Which will be men- 
tioned afterwards. Farther, the po- 
lygamy may be either on the ſame 
plant, or on diſtinct plants from 
the ſame ſeed, The modes of which 
it is ſuſceptible, are as follows : 

I. Hermaphrodite and male flow- 
en on the ſame plant, as in White 
hellebore, nettle- tree, croſs wort, 
aud zgilops. This kind of poly- 
gamy is likewiſe obſervable in ſe- 
yeral of the umbelliferous plants, 
particularly carrot, ſanicle, hog's- 
fennel, coriander, chervil, ſhep- 
herd's-needle, aliſander, carui, and 
baſtard parſley. Theſe plants, there- 
ſore, ought, in ſtrict conformity to 
the principles of the Sexual Method, 
to have been arranged under the 
claſs polygamia; though I think 
Linnæus has judged much hetter to 
place them with the other umbel- 
liferous flowers, as ſo unn atural a 
ſeparation muſt have ſtruck a fatal 
blow at the very root of his ſyſtem. 
lt is evident, however, that the 
lame objection continues in force 
againſt the principles of his method; 
hnce, if carried into rigid execu- 
tion, they have a direct tendency 
to commit the moſt violent outrages 
againſt Nature, by disjoining things 
which were never meant to de ſe- 
parated, , 

Il. Hermaphrodite, and male 


Po 


| metto, pinſeng, Indian date plumb, 


and tupelo-tree. FT jel | 
III. Hermaphrodite and female 

on the ſame plant, as in pellitory 

and orach. | 
IV. Hermaphrodite and female: 


V. Androgynous and male upon 


diſtintt roots, as in arctopus, and 


| amber-treez Which have male and 


female flowers upon one plant, 
and male flowers only on the other. 
VI. Audrogynous, male and fe- 
male upon three diſtin plants, as 
in carob- tree and ſig tree. This and 
the former caſe, having no herma» 
phrodite flowers, ſeem to be excep- 
tions to the definition of polygas 
mous plants given above. 1 
VII. Hermaphrodite, male and 
female upon two diſtinct plants, as 
in three-thorned acacia; in which 
the male and hermaphrodite flowers 
are placed upon one plant, and the 
female flowers on the other. 
VIII. Male hermaphrodites, and 
female hermaphrodites on the ſame 
plant; that is, flowers which, al- 
though they contain the parts pro- 
per to each ſex, have one of the 
parts reciprocally abortive; the fas 


pi/tillum or female organ in others, 
In the former caſe, they are ſtiled 
female hermaphrodites; in the lat- 
ter, male hermaphrodites, accord- 
ing as either ſex is predominant. 
This fingular mode of polygamy, if 
it can be called ſuch, is obſerved 
in the flowers of plantain or bana- 
na tree. | | 
POLYSPERMAZE (Tox;, many; 
and ov:;y.2, aſeed) the name of the 
fifteentn claſs in Ray's Method; 


flowers ou diſtinct plants, as in pal- 


| conſiſting of plants with many eap- 
ſules 


- 


on different plants, as in moſt ſpe- 
- cies of aſh-tree; + | * 


mina or male organ in ſome, the 
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ſales or ſeeds. It is exemplified- in 
marſh - marygold, hellebore, and 
globe ranunculus. 

POLYS'T EMONES (Toaav;, many, 
and oropwr, a ſtamen or male or- 
775 the name of the eighth claſs in 

aller's Natural Method, conſiſting 
of plants which, as the name im- 
ports, have many lamina or male 
organs. It is exemplified in poppy, 
tanunculus, mallow, cherry, and 


* 


Linæan Genera. 


Crategus 
Mejpilas 
Tus 
ibes 
Sorbus 
Spiræa 


I 
ſn Lili 


1 Ampygdalus 
Chry/obalanus 


Prunus 


Hakit and Structure of the Plants of | 
; this Order, 


The plants of this order, which 
furniſhes many of our moſt eſteemed 
fruits, are moſtly of the ſhrub and 
tree. kind. 

The Roors are branched, fibrous, 
and in the greater part very long. 
In dropwort, the iræa ſilipendulaa 
of Lingus, they conſit of a great 
number of oval knobs or glandules, 
which hang, or are faſtened toge- 
ther by flender fibres; from which 
circumſtance are derived both its 
Engliſh and ſcientific names. 

The Sreus and branches are cy- 
lindric, Theſe laſt are placed al- 
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toſe· The famine in this claſꝭ 
poly triple the number of ps 


3. 

POMACEZ (pomum, an app 
the name of the thirty-fixth orde 
in Linnzus's Fragments of a N 
ral Method, conſiſting of the follow, 
ing genera, which have a pulpy eſc 
| lent truit of the apple, berry, 

cherry kind, 
| | 


Engliſh Names, 


Wild ſervice thorn, 
Medlar, 

Apple, pear. 
Currant-tree, 

Service- tree. 

Spirza frutex, ſpiked willow, drop- 

wort, 

Pomegranate, 
 Almond-tree, peach. 
Cocoa plumb. 

Plumb, apricot, cherry. 


ſome genera, angular. The bak 
is thick and wrinkled, 

The Buss are of a conic form, 
placed in the angles of the leaves, 
and covered with ſcales which he 
over each other like tiles. In apple, 
pear, plumb, apricot, cherry, al- 
mond, and peach trees, beſides the 
buds of the leaves, there are ſcaly 
buds, or eyes, of a different form, 
from which proceed bundles or clul- 
ters of flowers. Hide Gamna, 
| The Leaves, which differ in ſorm, 
being in ſome genera ſimple, in 
| others winged, are, in the greatet 
number, placed alternate, Thoſe 
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of medlar, wild ſervice, ſpirza 
with marſh elder leaves, and ſome 


tetnate; and, when young, arc, in 
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others, have their ſurface covered 
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ich ſmall ſhining ſpots, which 
ſemble minute points or holes. 
The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is 
arrowed above, and frequently ac- 
ompanied, as in the cherry-tree, | 
ith a number of knobs in the ſorm 
f glands. ' = 
Moſt of theſe plants are furniſhed 
Aich two STIPULZ at the origin of 
the young foot - ſtalks of the leaves. 
heſe, in ſome genera, are pretty 
large; in others they are ſo ſmall 
u ſcarce to be perceived; and in 
ocoa plumb, in particular, they, 
by their minuteneſs, reſemble hairs. 
In apple, prune, cherry, and al- 
mond-trees the appearances in que- 
ſion fall off before the leaves. 

The branches of apple, pear, and 
medlar-trees are terminated by a 
ſpine or thorn, The ſtem of hawthorn 
and bullace-tree, a. ſpecies of pru- 
zur, is Cloſely armed with offenſive 
weapons of , the ſame kind. Theſe 
ſpines, however, though protruded 
frem the wood, totally diſappear by 


culture. 


uk The Frowzzs are univerfally 
hermaphrodite, except in /piraa 

m, N aruncus, in which male and female 

e, flowers are produced upon diſtinct 

lie plants. of 

le, la the greater number of genera 


they are produced in cluſters or 
heads - (corymbi ) at the end of the 


ezfily rendered double by culture. 
The Frowin-Cur is of one 
piece, with fave ſegments or divi- 


The PzTALs are five in number, 


— 


branches; many of theſe flowers are | 
| The fruit of-the wild apple- tree 


nine cells, apple and pear five. 


n, tons, which are permanent, and 
in placed above the ſeed-bud in ſpi- 
er tra, apple, pomegranate, ſervice, 
ſe WF wild ſervice, medlar, and currant- 
r uces; in the reſt they either fall 
ne off with the flower, or wither upon 
nn the alk, * $73 $1 

| R 


| + however, is greatly preferable.” 


P Of 
and inſerted into the tube of the 
calix. . 817 192 

The STamina are generally 
twenty and upwards, and attached, 
like the petals, to the margin of the 
tube of the calix. ' 
The AnTarerz or tops are ſhort," 
and flightly attached to the fila-" 
ments. * 

The Szep-Bup is ſingle, and in 
thoſe genera which have the calix 
permanent, it is placed below the 
receptacle of the flower. 

The Szep-VesseL is a pulpy 
fruit of the apple, berry, or cherry 
kind. Thoſe of the apple kind are 
divided internally into a number of 
cavities or cells. Pomegranate has 


The Sees in pomegranate, ap- 
ple, and currant-trees, are nume- 
rous; in ſervice-tree, three; in med. 
lar, five; in wild- ſervice, two; in 
peach, plumb, and cocoa-plumb, 
a ſingle nut or ſtone, containing a 
kernel. | 3 2 

The pulpy fruits of this order of 
plants are acid, eſculent, and of 
great efficacy in putrid and bilious 
fevers, The kernels of plumbs, 
cherries, and almonds, contain '2- 
great quantity of oil, and, when 
bitter, are ſaid to be highly perni- 
cious to certain animals, particu- 
larly birds, which feed on them. 


yields, by expreſſion, an acid 
juice, which being fermented, be- 
comes an agreeable yinous liquor. 
Medlars are aſtringent and diuretic. 
The flowers of peach-tree are a 
gentle purgative. The gum of 
cherry and peach · trees may be ſub- 
ſtituted for gum- arabic, Which, 


The 


* 
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From bitter almonds is drawn by 


NR 


The wood of bird- cherry is ſudori- 
fic, yet rarely uſed in medicine. 


expreſſion, an oil, which is anodyne, 
and highly proper in deafneſs, and 
pains of the ear. 

POMIFERZE, (pemum, an apple, 
and /7ro, to bear) the name of a 
claſs in Hermanus, Boerhaave, and | 
Ray's Merhods, conſiſting of plants 
which have a fleſhy fruit of the 
apple kind. It is exemplified in 
the pear, and pomegranate-trees, 

POMDUM, an apple; a ſpecies of 
ſeed veſſel, compoſed of a ſucculent 
fieſhy pulp; in the middle of which 
1s generally found a membranous 
capſule, with a number of cells, or 
cavities, for containing the ſeeds. 
Secd-vefſels of this kind have no 


| 


| 
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external opening, or valve. At the 
end oppoſite to the foot-ſtalk is fre. 
quently a ſmall cavity, called by 
— the eye of the fruit, and 


y botaniſts, anbilicus, the nayel, 
from its fancied reſemblance to the 
navel in animals. Gourd, eucum- 
ber, melon, pomegranate, pear, and 
apple, furniſh inſtances of he 
fruit, or ſeed-veſſel in queſtion, 

PRE CIE, precius, early; the 
name of the twenty-firſt order in 
Linnzvs's Fragments of a Natural 
Method ; conditine of primroſe, an 
early flowering- plant, and a few ge- 
nera, which agree with it in habit 
and ſtructure, though not always in 
the character, or circumſtance, ex- 
preſſed in the title. 


Lift of the Genera comtained in this Order, 


Linnzan Genera, 


Andr o/ac 4. 

Aretia. 

C ortu/a, — 

C yclamen, — — — — —— — 

Diapenſia. 

Dodecatheon, —— — ᷑ĩT—2ꝛ2— 

P * imula, . — — — 

Soldanella, oc ᷑ — — 

Tineſella ,. — F— 

y Hottonia, won — —4 eres 

Memant be, — ? 
, — — —— — —ů—— 


Theſe plants, which poſſeſs no 
ſtriking uniforty characters, are, in 
general, innocent in their quality; 
yet the root of ſow-bread is danger 
ous, if taken internally, 

PROLIFER fe,; proles, an off- 
ſpring, and fero, to bear; a proli- 
fick , or flower which from its 


| 


own ſubſtance produces another ; - 


# 


| 


E nglifh Names, 


Bear's-ear fan icle. 
Sow bread. 


Meadia. 

Primroſe, auricula. 

Soldanel. 

Leaſt water plantain. 

Water milfoi}, or water violet. 
Bog-bean, or n:4rſh-trefoil. 
Round-leaved water pimpernel. 


a ſingular degree of luxuriance, tv 
which full flowers are Chiefly inci- 
dent. 


In fimple flowers, the prolißes- 
tion ariſes from the ſeed- bud of the 
arent or full flower, ſhooting up 
into another flower; in which caſe, 
a ſingle foot-flalk only is protruded: 


1 


-- 


25 


in compound and aggregate flow. | 


ers properly ſo. called, it ariſes 
from the common calix, from all 
parts of which are ſent forth many 
foot-ſtalks, each ſupporting a ſingle 
flower, Examples of the former 
mode of luxuriance are frequent in 
ranunculus, anemony, = roſe, 
and herb-bennet : of the latter, in 
daiſy, hawkweed, marigold and ſca- 


ous, 

Simple umbelliferous flowers be- 
come prolific, by the production of 
another fimple umbel from their 
centre ; as in the Cornus Maſomora of 
Rivinus. In milky parſley, and wild 
carrot, is protruded from the centre 
of the compound umbel, another 
univerſal umbel which overtops the 
former. By a farther exertion of 
the ſame cauſe, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that this laſt umbel may like- 
wiſe be rendered prolific; and thus 
a triple crown of heads of flowers 
be erected, each growing out of th 
one immediately below it. | 

Laſtly, prolific flowers are ſaid to 
be frondoſe, or*Teafy, which pro- 
duce branches charged with both 
leaves and flowers. Inſtances of this 
mode of luxutiance, though rare, 
are ſometimes obſerved in roſe and 
anemony. In the full flowers of 
cherry-tree, the ſeed-bud frequently 
ſhoots up by luxuriance into a num- 
ber of leaves, 

PROPAGO, Linnzus's name for 
the ſeeds of the moſſes. YideMusci. 

PRUNUS. Fide Dzura. 
_PUBES, hair, down, a general 
term, expreſſive of all the hairy and 
222 appearances on the ſur 
ace of plants; to which they are 
ſuppoſed by naturaliſts, to ſerve the 
double purpoſe of defenſive wea- 
pons, and veſſels of ſecretion. Ihe 


* 


ö 


P. U | 
different ſpecies of Pubes enume» 
rated by Linnæaus, are, Fey 
I. Piri, hairs, _ 85 | 
II. Lana, wool. | ; 
III. Barba, a beard, or tuft of hair. 
IV. Toukxrun, a hoary, filyer= 

white appearance. 5 
V. Strigæ, pri 
A 6 t 
VII. Haut, -hooks, 

VIII. GLanpuLl#, glands. 

IX. Glochides, pointed hairs. © _ 
X. Viſcaſitas, clammineſs. 1 
XI. Glutinofitar, ſtiff clammineſs. 

Many of theſe terms it ,is impoſ- 
ſible to define with accuracy, as 
their differences are ſo minute, that 
an adequate idea of the appearances 
can only be obta ned by fight. The 
more ſtriking kinds of Pabes, ſuch 
as tomentum, glandulæ, &c. are each 
particularly explained under its re- 
ſpective head. | | 

In general, it may be obſerved, 
that hairs are minute threads, of 
greater or leſs length and ſolidity, 
ſome of which are viſible to the 
naked eye; whilſt others are ren- 
dered viſible, only, by the help of 
glaſſes, Examined by a micro» 
ſcope, almoſt all the parts of plants, 
particularly the young ſtalks, or 
ſtems, appear covered with hairs. 

Hairs on the ſurface of plants, 
preſent themſelves under ſeveral va- 
rious forms: in the leguminous 
plants, they are generally cylindrie; 
in the mallow tribe, terminated 1n 
a point; in agrimony, ſhaped like 
a fiſh-hook ; in nettle, awl-ſhaped, 
and jointed ; and in ſome compound 
flowers, with hollow, or funnel. 
ſhaped florets, .they are terminated 
in two crooked points. 

Probable, as ſome experiments 
have rendered it, that the hairs on 

Aa 2 | the 
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the ſurface of plants contribute to ſervations were publiſhed in 174. 
ſome organical ſecretion, their ptin-j PUBESCENTIA {/pubes, hair, 
cipal uſe ſeems to be, to preſerve | down) pubeſcence, or hairineſs; 3 
the parts in which they are lodged, 
From the bad effects of violent fric- | every kind of armature, whether 
tions, from winds, from extremes | offenſive or defenfive, with which 
of heat and cold, and ſuch like ex- | plants are furniſhed. The tern, 
ternal injuries. : which is highly improper to be uſed 
M. Guettard, who has eftabliſhed | with ſuch latitude, is omitted in the 
a botanical method, from the form, | later editions of Linnæus's works; 
fituation, and other circumſtances | the terms p#bes and arma, its con- 
of the hairy and glandular appear- | ſtituent parts, ſupplying its place. 
ances on the ſurface of plants, has | PULMONES, the lungs. By this 
_ demonſirated, that theſe appear- | name, Linnzus, in aſſimilating the 
ances are generally conſtant and | animal and vegetable kingdony, 
uniform in all the plants of the ſame | has diſtinguiſhed the leaves, the or. 
genus, The ſame uniformity ſeems, gans of perſpiration, and reſpira: 
erties to characterize all the | tion in plants. 
genera of the ſame natural order. PUTAMINEZ, (putamen, a ſhell) 
The different ſorts of hairs which | the name of the twenty-fiſth order 
form the down upon the ſurface | in Linnzus's Fragments of a Natu- 
of plants were imperſectly diſtin- | ral Method; conſiſting of a few ge- 
viſhed by Grew. in 1682, and by | nera of plants, allied in habit, 
Malpighi, in 1686. M. Guettard, | whoſe fleſhy ſeed-veſſel, or fruit, 
juſt mentioned, was the firſt who | is frequently covered with a hard 
examined the ſubje&, both as a bo- | woody ſhell. 
taniſt, and a philoſopher: his ob- 


_ 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 
Linnzan Genera. | Engliſh Nane. 


Copparis, — 


— Caper buſh, 
come, — — — Baſtard muſtard, 
Cratæ va, — — — Garlick pear. 
Creſcentia, — — — Calabaſnh- tree. 
Marcgravia. | 
Horiſonia. 


Mioſt of theſe plants are acrid and | call badueca, extinguiſhes the flames 

penetrating, and yield, by burn- | of love. 

ing, a great quantity of fixed alcali. | Ptiſans, baths, and fumigations 
With reſpe& to their virtues, | of theſe plants, are greatly uſed by 

they are powerful aperients. The |. the Negroes at Senegal, for venercil 

Indians pretend that the fruit of a | complaints, palſies, and diſtempers 

of the ſkin, Baſtard - muſtard is 2d. 


ſpecies of caper-buſh, which they 
miniſte ted 


general term of habit, expreſſive of 


ru | 
winitered-in leprofie; in the Le- 


W 407 1 x 
In default of the leaves of baobab, 
the Negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, 


mix thoſe of garlick pear-tree, 
which ſwell very ſtrong, in- their 


ordinary food called couſcous. 


The flower-buds of caper-buſh, 
preſerved with vinegar, furniſh the 
pickle well known by the name of 
capers. | 

The fruit called calabaſh, is of 
two kinds, the one ſmall and round ; 
the other, large and oval: the trees 
which bear both fruits, are as large 


and ſpreading as an apple-tree. The 


fruit, when largeſt, is about the ſize 
of a man's head, and when carefully 
cleared of its pulp, capable of 
holding fifteen pints of water, or 
other liquid, for which purpoſe, its 


ſcooped ſhell, which is as thin and 


light as brown paper, is chiefly' 
uſed by the inhabitants of the Weſt- 
Indies. At Barbadoes, beſidesdrink- 
ing-cups and punch-bowls, there 
are made of the calabaſh-ſhells, 
ſpoons, diſhes, and other eating- 
utenſils for the ſlaves: the pulp is 
f, ſour, and unſavoury, and ſel- 
dom eaten, except by the cattle, in 
time of drought: the wood, Which 
is hard and ſmooth, is frequently 


made into ſtools, chairs, and other 


furniture. 

The leaves and fruit of cratæva, 
ſmell ſtrongly of garlick; whence 
the name of garlick pear- tree. by 
which this genus has been diſtin- 
guiſned. The fruit which in one 
ſpecies is ſmooth, and in the other, 
prickly, grows to the ſize of an 
orange, and has its inſide filled with 
an agreeable pulp, interſperſed with 
imall granulated ſeeds, The ten- 
der buds from the young branches 


- 
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being bruiſed, and applied as 4 

plaiſter to any part of the body, will, 

in time, raiſe as regular a blifter as 
that occaſioned by cantharides. 


R. PIT 


RACEMPUS, properly fignifies 
a bunch, or cluſter of grapes, In 
a ſcientific ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify 
a mode of flowering, in which, the 
flowers placed along a common foot- 


ſtalk, are furniſhed with ſhort pro- 


per foot-ſtalks, proceeding as late- 
ral branches from the common flow- 
er-ſtalk, It is exemplified in the 
vine and currant- tre. 

A cluſter reſembles à ſpike, in 


having its flowers placed along the 


ſides of a common foot-flalk.z but 
differs from it, in being furniſhed 
with proper flower-ſtalks ; whereas 


the flowers of the ſpike are placed 
immediately upon the ſides of the 
common foot-ſtalk, and are ſeldom - 


produced in ſuch abundance. #74, 
Wei * 
Again, a cluſter differs from that 
mode of flowering, termed a corym- 
bus, in the ſhortneſs andequal length 
of its branches, or proper flower- 
ſtalks, which in thoſe of thecorym- 
bus, riſe to ſuck a proportionable 
height, as to form an even ſurface 
at top; by which means, each lower 
flower ſtalk is conſiderably longer 


than that immediately above. . 


Vide Cox YMBUS, | ; 
RADIATUS flos. Vid Couro- 
$1TVs flos. 2% 
RADIATI, the name. of the 
fourteenth claſs in Tournefort's Me- 
thod, conſiſling of compound rad · 


ate flowers; that is, compound flow- - 


Aaz 


ers with plain florets in the mar- 
gin, and hollow florets in the centre. 


Ir 
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It is exemplified in ground ſel, fever- | fleſhy, ſolid, hard, commonly thick. 
few, milfoil, marigold, and daiſy, er than the baſe of the ſtem, and 
RADICATIO, a term of habit, | compoſed either of one knob, as in 
expreſſive of the form and diſpoſition | radiſh, turnep, and carrot ; or, of Pen 
of the root, Vide BuLsBus and | many collected into a bunch; as in fira 
Ravix. pezony, ſun-flower, and drop-wort: PPE 
RADICULA (diminutive from | in the laſt of which plants, ſeveral dov 
radix, a root) a little root: the | imall roundiſh bodies hang, or are 
firinzy, or fibrous part of the root, | faſtened together by à number of difl 
j which generally terminates theſtock, | ſlender firings, cr filaments. 
£ or main root, and penetrating into In tuberous roots, the radicles or Pe 
the ſoil, attrafts moiſture and nou- | ſmall ſtringy roots, are generally rad 
riſhment for the ſupport of the ve- | diſperſed over the whole ſurface; 0 
getable. The radicle is, in fact, the | in which reſpect, they differ eſſen. 
principal and eſſential part of every | tially from bulbous roots, in which of 
root, and is therefore never want- | the radicles are confined to the bot. i ** 
Ing, not even in thoſe plants im- | tom of the bulb; that part only wh 
properly ſtiled imperſect: for the | being the true and genuine root; the ſu: 
moſſes, lichens, and ſubmarine | bulb itſelf ſerving as a large bud *" 
ts, diſcover a remarkable ana- | under ground, for incloſing and 

logy in the lamellæ and friæ, by protecting the embryo plant, 
Which they adhere to the bodies The roots of arum, orchis, moſ- kit 
Placed under them, to the radicles, | chatelline, and ſome other plants, ch. 
or flringy fibres, which are preſent although tuberous, emit fibres at the ko 
in other plants. top, from a knot formed betwixt ſo 
RADIUS. Vi. Courosirus | the trunk and the thicker part of pl: 
1. the root. Such roots, from the fibres 
RADIX, the root; the lower | which adhere to the top of the flelby 
rt of the plant, generally hid be- maſs reſembling a buſh of hair, have 
w the ſurface of the earth, and de- been diſtinguiſhed by the name df 
"ined for attrafting the moiſture | radices comaſæ. : | 
from the ſoil, and communicating Fibrous roots are flenderer than 
it to the other parts, viz. the herb, | the baſe of the trunk, and are either 
and the fructiſication which are pro- divided by equal branches, as in the 
duced from it. - | greater number of trees, in which 
The root conſiſts of two parts; | likewiſe, the ſubſtance is woody; or 
the caudex, ſtock, or main root ; | conũſt of a number of ſingle fibres 
and the radiculæ, or ſmall flringy | like hairs, which proceed from the 
roots, depending from the other. ſmall knot, or baſe of the ftem; 2 
| Fide Cavpzx and Ravicula. in many graſfes: this laſt kind of 
Main roots, with reſpe& to form, | fibrous root is termed radix capil 

are of three kinds; bulbous, tube- | /acea. 

rous, and fibrous. The firſt ſort haas] With reſpe& to direction; roots 
been fully confidered under the head are ſaid to be perpendicular, which 
* BuLBvus, run direaly downwards: the term 


"Tuberous, or knobbed roots, are 1 is mot commonly zpplied 10 2 r 
ticular 
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and divided into numerous branch- 
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ticular kind of root, which, 
not exceeding in dimenſion the 
baſis of the ſtem, deſcends per- 

ndicularly downwards in one 
fraight fibre that is thicker in the 
ppper part, and gradually tapers 
downwards, The term 1s exem- 
pliked in carrot, parſnip, rad- 
diſh, and ſuch like roots, which, 
from their tapering ſhape, have pro- 
perly enough obtained the name of 
radices fuſiſormes, or ſpindle- ſnaped 
roots. 

Spindle-ſhaped roots are a ſpecies 
of tuberous. root, as appears from 
the ſituation of the itrings, or fibres, 
which are diſperſed over the whole 
ſurſace of the ſtock, or principal root, 


es, which, after ſeveral ſubdiviſi- 
ons, become as fine as hairs, This 
kind of tapering root is frequently 
changed by culture 1nto a round, 
knobbed, or tuberous root, properly 
ſo called; as in ſome umbelliferous 
plants. | 

Horizontal, level, or tranſverſe, 
roots, extend themielves horizon- 
tally under the ſurface of the ground ; 
as in iris, mailerwort, hop, biſhop's 
weed, cinquefoil, and all ſuch as 
properly creep. | 

Of horisontal roots, ſome run 
very near the turf, as woodbine, 
and wild anemony : others lower 
down, as couch-graſs. 

Ot perpendicular roots, ſome 
ſtrike down but a little way, as 
thorn-apple: others p:erce deep, 
as borſe-raddiſl. | 

The direction of roots is alſo 
ſometimes compounded. T hus, the 
main root, or ſtock of primroſe, is 
level ; the radicles, or ſtrings, run 
perpendicular. 


With reſpe& to diviſion; roots 


| 
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are entire, as liquorice ; or parted, 
as St, John's wort ; forked, or parte 


ed at the bottom, as in moſt roots; 
or at the top, as in dandelion, and. 


ſome others. 

The roots in raddifh are ſtraight; 
in biſtort, crooked ; in rhubarb, 
thick; in vine, ſlender; long, in 
fennel ; ſhort, in turnip z in eryngo, 
cylindrical; in borrage, pyramidal. 
Some are uneven and pitted, as po- 


tatoes, where the eyes, or buds, of 


the future trunk lie inward ; or 
knotty, as Jeruſalem artichoke, 
where they ſtand out. | 
Roots, in point of duration, are 
either annual, biennial, or peren · 
nial ; that is, of one, two, or many 
years continuance : the two firſt are 
attributes of herbaceous vegetables 
only ; the latter, is applicable both 
to herbs and trees. In ſome plants, 
both root and ſtem ſubſiſt for many 
years. Of this kind are all trees; 
the roots of which may be termed, 


| by way of diſtinction, redices frutis 


co/x#, In others, the roots only ſub» 
fiſt during the winter ; whilſt the 
ſtalks, which decay and periſh, are 
annually renewed from the root: 
of this kind, are all thuſe herbs, 
from this circumftance, termed pe- 
rennial. Biennials renew their -flalk 
only twice; annuals exit but ſur 2 
year, at the end of which time, both 
ftiem and root periſh, and the indi- 
vidual is at an end. Theſe laſt, as 
is evident, can only be propagated 
from ſeed. | 
Uniform and conſtant as Nature 
is in all her productions, there are 
mavy perennial roots, which become 
annual, when tranſplanted into cold 
climates. Nay, there are not want- 
ing examples of ſhrubs loſing their 
tems annually, in ſuch climates, in 
9a 24 
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the ſame manner as the ſtalks of 
herbaceous vegetables periſh in au- 
tumn, whilſt the root continues in 
full vigour: ſometimes even, in 
ſuch circumſtances, it will not only 
diveſt itſelf of its woody ſtem, and 
become herbaceous, but be meta- 
morphoſed, in every reſpect, into an 
annual plant, and loſe both its ſtem 
and root at the end of one year. 
Via Methodus.) Culture, on the 
other hand, may prolong the life of 
.annuals. Thus, M. Duhamel men- 
tions a root of barley, Which put 
forth new ſtalks after the old ones 
were cut down in harveſt, and pro- 
duced a ſpike of flowers the follow- 
ing year. | 
Among the accidents that happen 
to roots from an exceſs of culture, 
or a loxuriance of nouriſhment, may 
be reckoned the monſtrous appear- 
ance of the roots of ſome potatoes, 
which, although generally fix inches 
long, and three broad, are ſome- 
times foundeighteen inches, and two 
feet long, and one foot in diameter. 
Thoſe of turnip, in like manner, are 
ſometimes found increaſed to the e- 
normous ſize of nive or ten inches in 
diameter; although, in general, 
2 they ſeldom exceed three or four. 
Roots, as we obſerved in the de- 
' finition, are generally hid below the 
ſurface of the ground, and derive 
their nouriſhment immediately from 
the ſoil. This is a general law of 
vegetable nature, but like moſt o- 
ther general laws, admits of excep- 
tions; The roots of miſletoe, vanel- 
Joe, dodder, hypociftis, and ſome 
others, do' not penetrate into the 
ſoil, and ſeek nouriſhment for them- 
ſelves; but derive it, as by flealth, 
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* 
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from other plants, to which they | all the ſubſtance, and hence 


R A 
attach themſelves. Such plants 
from the fingular circumſlante 
juſt mentioned, are termed para, 
ſitic. | | 

Miſletoe and vanelloe cling tg 
the branches of trees, bypuci/tir, 1 
the roots of plants, particularly of 
ciſtus, or the rock-roſe, whence jt 
derives its name: dodder, to the 
ſtems of all ſorts of plants, though 
it is generally known by the name 
of eprthymum, or thyme-weed, av if 
it were only to be found on the 
plant of that name. 

The manner in which paraſitic 
plants attach themſelves to other, 
is not uniform. The ſeed of dodder 
germinates in the ground, and pk; 
forth a ſtem, which fixes, or attaches 
itſelf to the firſt plant it encoun- 
ters in its progreſs : from this plant 
it attracts the nouriſhing juices, by 
means of certain ſecretory glands, 
with which the ſtem is furniſhed, 
Mean time, the lower part of the 
ſtem, which is detached from the 
ſupporting plant, and receives no 
part of the nouriſhment, dries up; 
its firſt root dies, and the plant con- 
tinues to live, and be nouriſhed at 
the expence of that upon which it 
is fixed. 4 | 

On the other hand, miſletoe, va. 
nelloe, and -ypociſtis, are produced 
originally upon the plant which af. 


 fords them nounſhment : the two 


former, which grow upon large trees, 
extend their roots under the bark, 
and penetrate inſenſibly to the body 
of the wood, W447 64 | 
Other paraſitical plants, conſiſt- 
ing of ſmall tubercles, or knobs, 
emit fibrous roots, which often pe- 
netrate the bulbs of ſaffron, extract 
occa- 
1102 
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Ja the ſudden death of the 
r ſopporting plant. (30.3: of 


he hardeſt bodies, as the moſſes to 


: 34 f 1 ar} 
the bark of trees, the lichens to IV. Cyma. 


tones and rocks; nouriſhed, 'with- | 
out doubt, by the humidity of the 
zir abſorbed by their leaves, or 

branches. Other plants ſwim upon 

the ſurface of the water; as lemna, 

or duck's meat, which grows upon 

ſtanding waters in moſt parts of 
England, and, if not diſturbed, will 

ſoon cover the whole ſurface. Laſtly, 

ſome plants appear to be totally de- 

void of roots ; ſuch are mary of the 

flags, or ſea-wreck ; particularly, 

the genera Byſus and T remella, 


| 


In afimilating the animal and ve- | 


getable kingdoms, Linnzus, pro- 
perly enough, compares. the root 1n 
plants to the lacteal veſſels in ani- 
mals. The foil, or earth, is the ye- 


getable ſtomach ; the trunk, its 


bones; the leaves, its lungs; and 
heat, its heart: analogies, Which 
probably ſuggeſted the epithet of 
inverted animal, ſo 'frequently ' be- 
ſtowed upon plants by the ancient 
naturaliſts, 52 | | 

RECEPTACULUM; one of 
the ſeyen parts of fructiſication 
defined by Linnæus to be the baſe 
which connects or ſupports the other 
paris. The different ſpecies of re- 
ceptacle | enumerated by Linpus 
are theſe: | | 

I, A Paorsx RECEPTACLE, 
which ſupports the parts of a ſingle 
fructi fication. Of this kind is the 
receptacle of all imple flowers. 

II. A Common RECEPTACLE, 


which is common to an aggregate | 


or head of flowers. Of this kind is 
the receptacle of compound and 


parent, III. Umbella. 


Some roots attach themſelyes' to | - 


. 

Theſe two woald 
] dave been more 
properly © denp- 
minated Mopgs 
of FLOWERING, 


V. Spadix. | 
The firlt of theſe receptacles only 
falls to be confidered in this place, 
The ſecond, which admits" of the 
gteateſt number of varieties, and is 
chiefly employed in diſcriminating 
the genere of compound flowers, 
will naturally enter intò the de- 
ſcription of chat numerous and dife 
cult claſs of plants. The other 
three, to which the name of tecep- 
tacle ſeems totally miſapplied, are 
ſufficiently explained, each under 
its reſpective head. 

A proper receptacle obtains dif 
ferent names from the parts of the 
fructification which it Tupports and 
connects. When both flower and 
Fruit are ſupported by it, it 1s gege- 
rally ſtiled the receptacle Fa 
fructification, and not feldom 2 
N receptacle. This laſt term, 
though ſomewhat improper, I have - 
generally adopted in deſcribing ſe- 
veral natural orders of, fi . Tovy 
ers that occur in the courle of this 
work. Again, when the receptacle 
ſopports the parts öf the flower 
only, it is called the receptacle of 
the flower. In ſuch caſes,” the feed- 
bud or fruit, which is placed below 
the receptacle of the flower, has a 
proper baſe of its 'own, which is 
diſtinguiſned by the name of recep- 
tacle of the fruit. Of this French 
willow and' tree-primroſe furniſh 
examples. 13 
In ſome ſimple flowers which 
have the ſeed · bud placed above the 


—_— 


other aggregate flowers, Vide AG- 
o 


mare of the flower, the fruit 
has a ſeparate receptacle. This ob- 


ſervation 
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ſerration is particularly exempliſed | other plants. This fort of rec 
in magnolia, tulip-tree, cultard- | racle is commonly known amo 
apple, and the other genera of the | botaniſts, by the name of placey, 
natural order coadunate, in which | from its being the common xece; 
"the numerous iced-buds are ſeated | tacle of the umbilical veſſels, whi 
upon a receptacle, which riſes like | ſerve to tranimit the nouriſhment y 


a pillar above the receptacle of the 
fruQification or flower. Yide Coa- 

 PUNATE. 

_, Laſtly, The term receptacle is 

oſten uſed to figoify. che baſe to 
which the ſeeds are falcned within 


their incloſure or veſſc!. Inſtances 
of the application of this term are 
farnihes by deadly night-ſhade, 
_ winter-cherry, hen-bane, tobac o, 
thorn-apple, mullein, and many 


the ſeeds 
RESUPINATIO. Vid Into 


Lift of Genera contained in this Natural Order, 


CY 


, _ Linnzan Genera. 

© Argemone, 

Bocroni a. 

' Chelidon, um, 
P. pawer, 

* Poaophyllum, 

Sanguinaria, 


; "Theſe plants upon being cut | 
ö 5 poppy is much uſed by the Negroes g 


emit plentifully a juice, which is 
White in poppy, and. yellow in the 
others. — the inſpiſſated juice 
of the heads and leaves of black 
poppy, is prepared the extract well 
nown by the name of opium. The 
taſte of theſe plants is, in general, 
acrid and bitter; the petals of poppy 
are ſomewhat ſweet, | 
. With. reſpect to their virtnes, 
they ſeem to operate principally 


..ppon the nerves. Ibeir juice is 
' oporific and narcotic, their ſeeds 
leſs fo, their roots aperient, Ap- 
plied externally, they ate lightly 
corrohve, . 


810. ; diſpoſ 
RH ADE (rhoeas, Linnæui hoſe 
name, after Dioſcorides, for the 12 empli 
poppy) the name of the twenty popp) 
ſcventh order in Linnæus's Fug seed. 
ments of a Natural Method, conſul RO 
ing of poppy, and a few genen, 
which relemble it in babit aud 
{ructure. 0 
75340 Ana 
Erg liſb Names. . 
9 | 4 £75 hs | Chin 
Prickly poppy. Exa 
| G 
Celandine, Ly 
Poppy. . Pol 
Duck's- foot, or May apple. Car. 
Puccoon. N S 
Tri 


A decoction of the roots of prickly 


of Senegal, in the early ſtages cf 


| the venereal diſcaſe. The juice of 


celandine applied externally has 
the ſame effect as that of common , 
fumatory, to deſtroy warts, and ci- 
taneous eruptions, Mixed with 2 


very great quantity of water, it i 
| ſucceſstully employed as a lotion iu po 
weakneſs of fight, and. pains of the I tit 


eyes, The leaves of wild poppy ate 
put into cooling ointments, being 
accounted proper for burnings, in- 
flammations, and hot ſwellings. 
With the juice of puccoon, the 
Indians of North-America, where 


emſelves of a yellow colour. 


me of the ſixth and twenty-firſt 


Mtn 


weed. 
'# KOSTELLUM (diminutive from 
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plant naturally grows, paint 


ROSACEI (, a roſe) the 


laſſes in Tournefort's method, con- 
of herbs and trees, with 
imple flowers, baving an indeter- 


| 


KR © 
roftrum, à beak) the ſcaly part 
the corculum, or embryo of the 20 
which ſhoots downward into the 
ſoil, and becomes the root; its form 
is that of a ſmall beak placed with- 
out the lobes, and adhering inter- 
ly to the plumula, or embryo- 


minate number of regular petals 
diſpoſed, or placed circularly, like 
thoſe of the roſe. The term 1s ex- 


"Memplified in amaranthus, purſlain, 


m. | 
ROTACEÆ (rote, a wheel) the 
name of the iwentieth order in Lite 
næus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 


poppy, paſſion-flower and chick- | thod, confiſting of plants with one 


flat wheel-ſhaped petal, without a 
tube, 4 | 1 
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Lift of the Genera contained in this Order, * 


Linnzan Genera. 
Hnagailis, — — 
Centunculus. 

Cbironia. 

Exacum. 

Gentiana, — — — — 

Lyſimachia, — — 

Phlox, — — — 

Carot bra, — — 

$wertia. 

Trient alis, —— — 

Aßcrum, — 
Cijtus, — — — 
Ay eri cum, — 
The three laſt genera are very 


improperly annexed to this order; 
and indeed, few of the other genera 
can be faid, in ſtrict propriety, to 
— the character ſpeciſied in the 
title. 5 

Theſe plants reſemble in quality 
thoſe of the order Pasciz, to 
which they are in all reſpects very 
nearly allied. 


Englifh Names. 
Pimpernel. 


Gentian, or fell - wort. ag 
Looſe ſtrife, SY 
Lychridea, or baſtard lychnis. 
Baſtard gentian, WG 


Winter green, with chick-weed 
flowers. EP # 

St. Peter's wort. 

Rock- Ir ole. , 1 

St. John's wort. 2 f 


tian, the gentiana lutea of Liansus, 
is a well known ſtomachie, and 
makes a principal ingredient in bit - 
ters. The plant grows naturally - 
in the mountainous parts of Ger- 
many, from whence the roots are 
brought to England for mediciual 

urpoſes, The roots only are uſed. - 
Leſſer centaury of the ſhops, the 
gentiana centaureum of Linnzus, poſe 


The root of greater yellow gen- 


| lefſes an operative cleanſing faculty, 
- Femoves 


* 
2 * 
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removes. obſtructions, ſtrengthens | ö 
| worms. 
Outwardly, it is uſed in fomenta- | 


the ſtomach, and deſtroys 


tions againſt ſwellings and inflam- 
mations. EY 
*- Gum labdanum is an odoriferous 
balſam or reſin, which is found 
upon a ſpecies of rock-roſe, the 
_ eiftus /adanifera of Linnæus, that 
grows naturally in the Levant, This 
ſubſtance, which the natives collect 
by means of leather thongs, rubbed 
gently over the ſurface of the ſhrub 
which produces it, is of a very bal- 
ſamic nature, and uſed in medicine, 


both internally. and externally. 
| . 
SAPOR, tale; an attribute or 
quality in plants, depending upon 


an external ſenſe, and, therefore, 
apparently different even in the 


* merated than fmple taſtes, 


| 8 Xx a 
VIII. Agreeable {/aavi:) a n, bee 
of tp | 

IX. Poipnant, or tart /acut 
leſs dogres of acid. | Foy 

X. Bitter ( amarns) a ſimple tal 
contounded by the Greek naty 
Iſt, as was obſerved above, wit 
/alt taſte, 

XI. Vinous, a compoſition, 
cording to Pliny, of beet, a 
able, F and auſtere, 
XII. Milky taſte, compoſed 
"agreeable and fat. 

XIII. Watery, which is al moſt is 
ſi pid. 


The ſchool of Salernum diftin 
guiſhed nine ſimple taſtes, which 
they characterized by their diffe 
temperaments, as follows: 


I. Acrid, bitter, and al 
ſalt. WARAM. 
II. Watery or inſi pid, ſweet, 


ſame individual, according to the | and fat. TrurzzArz. 
ſtate of the organ, which is pro- III. Acid, barſh or acerb, aidtaftes 
bably affected by every change of | acid ſalt. Corp. orgar 
habit in the human body. : The moderns, by diſtinguiſhigWthan 
The ancients, particularly Ari- | auftere from acerb, adding ſone of t. 
.Notle,, and Theophraſtus, enume- | things, and retrenching other,Wwhic 
rate only' ſeven primitive taſtes; have increaſed the number of ſimple¶ perce 
o | taſtes to ten; which ſtand thus op- ¶ but i 
1 1 Ghats; poſed to each others  * Wfour 
; PE on: two. 
* 1: Infipid or) C Vl. Acid ori. be 
AV Aerids . n. Ses: ] vil. be., Wi 
| wel ; ect » Acnd. elt 
1 [ 11. e lä, e 
4!" Vi. Seis, and bitter. Theſe lat U. digen: f S N Rien. e 
are by Theophraſtus con founded. 5 Jos cept 
* To theſe ſeyen primitive taſtes of | Taſtes are diſtinguiſhed by tber uu 
Ariſtotle and I heophraftus, Pliny | quantum of force or ' intenſity ine obje 
"has added the following fix, which | fleps or degrees, which are likewiſe,  caui 
however appear to be rather inter- ſometimes, by writers on the Ma-Y but 
" mediate ſteps of thoſe already enu- | teria Medica, uſed for expreſing I fun 


the different temperaments of — 
£9 
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tes, Thus the ſimple taſte bitter, 
been divided into ten degrees; 
1d we ſay, that the root of tur- 
1 Perick is bitter in the firſt or low- 
0 degree; the ſeed of blue cle- 
atis in the tenth or higheſt. In 
ſame manner, as a bitter taſte 
ndicates a warm temperament, 
ther degrees or diviſions ariſe from 
he intenſity of warmth in the in- 
znces in queſtion: and we ſay, 
hat one is warm in ſuch a degree, 
id the other in a different. Some 
ates affect the organ of ſenſation 
oner than others, which are of a 
reater degree of intenſity. Acid 
nd bitter taſtes, - as vinegar and 
vormwood, are ſoon felt, and 
aickly gone. Acrid taſtes are 
not felt 10 ſoon, and lait longer. 
bus the ſharpneſs of the ſeeds of 
ineFclematis, although in the tenth de- 
oree, is not ſo quickly perceived, 
25 the bitterneſs of roſes, —_—_ 
only in the ſecond degree. 
takes are ſlower in affecting the 
organ of ſenſe, and, laſt longer 
than others. Thus the bitterneſs 
of the roots of black hellebore, 
which is in the ſecond degree, is 
perceived on the ſlighteſt contact ; 
but its heat, though in the third or 
fourth degree, is not fel: till after 
two minutes; in like manner, the 
ra bitterneſs of elecampane, although 
It, N only in the fourth degree, is ſooner 
. kelt than its heat, which is in the 
re, ¶ eight. | 
The climax, or i::creaſe, which is 
obſerved in the ſenſation or per- 
eeption of taſtes, during its con- 
ein tiwuance, is different in different 
objects. The heat of palangal 
ſe, ¶ cauſes, at firſt, a flight ſenſation, 
I: but it is not till the end of one 
minute, that its greateſt force is 


1 ' ' 


© fats 
aty 


With 


n, 
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| perceived, Black hellebore does 


not attain its higheſt. ſenſation till 
four minutes after its ſirſt contact. 

The duration of the greateſt 
force of the ſenſation is, likewiſt, 


different, as the ſubſtances differ.; 


thus the heat of black hellebore 
comes to its. greateſt intenſity, and 


diminiſhes in one minate; that of 


the root of garden ereſs in the ſame 
time; that of the root of aſara 
ca, in two minutes. 917 11 
The leaves of milfoil, which are 
bitter in the fourth degree, and 
warm in the firſt, loſe, at firſt, their 
bitterneſs, whilſt their heat ſtil 
continues. Acorus, or ſweet ruſh,. 
is hot in the firſt degree, aromatic 
in the third, and bitter. in the 
fourth; yet its bitterneſs is pre- 
ſently extinguiſhed ; its heat laſts 
two minutes, and its aromatic ſen- 
ſation ſeven or eight. The heat: 
of garden-creſs endures: ſeyen or 
eight minutes; the bitterneſs of 
elaterium a quarter of an hour; 
the heat of euphorbium and black 
hellebore half an hour; the acrid 
ſenſation, occaſioned by the root 


of arum, or cuckow-pint, often 


laſts twelve hours. From theſe 
familiar examples it appears, that 
the ſenſation acquires its greateſt 


force, in four or 6x minutes at 


moſt, from the time of contact 
its duration in its decreaſe is often 


thirty or forty minutes and ups 


wards. | | | 

Taſtes, conſidered with relation 
to the parts which they affect, are 
either, 1, fixed and local; 2, 
extend themſelves to the parts in 


the neighbourhocd of that (which 
is firit affected, without, however; 
relinquiſhing their former ſtation g 
+ as te bitterneſs of the dried roots” 

| of 
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of black hellebore, which ſpreads 
from the end of the tongue to its 
middle; and that of the leaves of 
elaterium, which ſpreads from the 
tip of the tongue to its root ; or, 
3, are tranſlated from one part to 


another, as in the roots of —— | 


the bitterneſs of which 
linquiſhes the tip 


n re- 
of the tongue 


the part firſt affected, and tranſlates 


itſelf to the middle. 

Sapid bodies affect differently 
the parts which they couch, as the 
lips, tongue, palate, throat, and 
gullet. | 
Tube lips are affected more ſtrong- 
Iy by the heat of the root of white 
hellebore, than any of the other 


parts. 
The tip of the tongue is affected 
by moſt plants; gentian and colo- 
—_— affect chiefly the middle; 

e leaves of elaterium, the root. 

The palate is affected by the root 
of deadly night-ſhade ; its impreſ- 
fGons laſts four minutes. 

The throat is more affected than 
the other parts by the roots of mer- 

, aſparagus, and jalap. 

he ceſophagus or gullet is par- 
ticularly affected with heat, by the 
roots of wormwood ; the leaves 
make no impreſſion of this kind; 
on which account they are not fo 
ſtomachic as the roots. 

As the taſte of the ſame indivi- 
dual undergoes ſeeming altera- 
tions, according to the perſect or 
morbid tate of the external organ; 
ſo different individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies are liable to real variations 

m climate, foil and culture. 
Apples and pears, which grow na- 
turally in the woods, are extremely 
harſh and acid; wild fuccory * 
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| bitter; wild lettuce diſagreeable hange 


taſte upon the muſcular fibres, 0 


guęſcente (ſweet, like ſugar, and 


culture renders them all tweet 2 2 ed, 


eſculent, and moreover produce, (ub 
ſuch variety in the article of The 
that of 172 diſtin kinds of pennt 
and 200 of _—_ enumerated Mbeir t: 
—_ each kind- has a Peculiz Inſip 

E. ; 6 ime 

All the parts of a plant haye ne e- 
the ſame taſte ; in ſome, the fruit Sap! 
has an acid and agreeable he co 
whilſt the leaves or roots are bitte kong 


and diſagreeable ; in others, the 
reverſe of this bappens. It is for 
this reaſon, that plants can ne 
be properly arranged by their ſeg. 
ſible qualities; the different pam 
of the ſame plant poſſeſſing dif. 
ferent qualities, muſt neceſſarily be 
disjoined and arranged under "am. 
rate articles. 
The above obſervations on the 
variable nature of taſte, ſufficiently 
evince the neceſſity of excluding it 
from the liſt of genuine ſpecific dif- 
ferences. The following names, 
therefore, which are to be met 
with in authors, and others of the 
like kind, are totally to be rejected. 
Apium ingratius (diſagreeable) 
dulce (ſweet) 
Lactuca opij ſucco wireſo (har, 
like opium) 
mitis (mild) 
Pyrus fructu /accharato ore dil. 


melting in the mouth) : 
All plants a@ either by thei 
ſmell upon the nerves, by thei 


by both upon the fluids. Sapid 

bodies never act upon the nerves, 

nor odoriferous bodies upon the 

muſcular fibres. I he former 28 

upon the fluids and ſolids, and 
C 


ble 


* 
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bange the fluids, which are eva- 


Wa] virtue. | 


a "_ 
S A 


2 ed, by both ſapid and odoriſer- 
ſubitances. 

The virtues and qualities of 
dants are commonly indicated by 
heir taſte, ſmell and colour. 

Infipid plants and ſuch as have 
0 ſmell, have rarely any medici- 


Sapid and odoriferous plants, on 
he contrary, always poſſeſs very 
long powers. In fact, to deprive 
plant of its taſte and ſmell, is to 
ob it of its virtue, as is evident 
from the change effected in the 


| are nauſeous, and of a rank heavy 
diſagreeable ſmell, are noxious. © 


are ſtriking examples of the latter. 
chriſtopher, aconite, 


| thorn-apple, tobacco, 


| The name of the eleventh <laſs in 


eculz and extracts of arum, calla, 
ſada and elaterium. 
dweet · ſmelling plants are gene- 


rally of innocent quality ; ſuch as | port. 
Lift of the Genera contained in this Ordere 
Linnzan Genera, Engliſh Names, 

Aftromoeria. | 

Ariſtolbehia, — — Pirthwort, 

Harum, — — — Aſarabacca. 

Aparagus, — — Sor. 

Centella. 

Ciſampelos. 

Canvallaria, — — Lilly of the valley. 

Cytinus, 

Di-corea. 

Erythronium, — wnnnmnnenen — Dog's tooth violet. 

Gori: ſa, — — Superb lilly. | 

Medeola, — — Climbing African aſparagus, _' 

Miniſpermum, — — Moon: ſeed. | 

Paris, — — — True: love, or one-berry, 

Rajania. 

Nuſcus, — — Butcher's broom, or knee-holly. 

dnilax, — — — Rough bind-weed. | 

Tamus, _—— — Black bryony. 

Trillium, — — — Three leaved night-ſhade, or herb 
true - lore of Canada. 


1 
1 * 


I be plants of the following it 


elder, herb=- 
hellebore, 
aſarabacca, ſtinking bean trefoil, 
hen bane, 
coloquintida, and hounds-tongue. 

SARMEN PACEZ (farmentun, 
a long ſhoot, like that of a vine 


Many muſhrooms, 


Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants which 
have climbing ſtems and branches, 
that, like the vine, attach them 
ſelves to the bodies in their neiph- 
bourhood for the purpoſe of — 


: 8 
a true natural aſſemblage; in fact, 
they agree in ſcarce a, ſingle cir- 
cumſtance, ſave that expreſſed in 
the title, which is far from being 
peculiar to this order. 
The pounded root of ciſampelos, 
the caapeba of Plumier, applied 
externally, is ſaid to be an an- 
tidote againſt the bites of venom- 
ous ſerpents. The plant being in- 
fuſed in water, quickly fills the 
liquor with a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, which is as thick as jelly; 
whence the name of freezing-wyth, 


by which this genus of plants has 


been diſtinguiſhed by the Braſilians. 
_Yams, the root of the dio/corea 
Zulbiſera of Linnæus, is the prin- 
Cipal food of the Negroes in the 
Weſt-Indies. The fkin is pretty 
thick, rough, unequal, covered 
with many ſtringy fibres or fila- 
ments, and of a violet colour, ap- 
proaching to black. The inſide is 
white, and of the conſiſtence of 
red beet ; it reſembles potatoes in 
its mealineſs, but is of cloſer tex- 
ture. When raw, theſe roots are 
viſcous or clammy when boiled 
or roaſted, they afford very nouriſh- 
ing food, and are often preferred 
to bread, by the inhabitants of the 
Weſt- Indies, on account of their 
lightneſs and facility of digeſtion, 
The ſtem of the plant is ſquare: 
when placed by itſelf, it trails upon 
the ground, and ſtrikes root at 

roper diſtances ; but when planted 
in the neighbuurhood of buſhes or 
trees, it avails itſelf of their ſup- 
port, climbs, and in a ſhort time, 
covers every place to which it can 
penetrate. I he leaves are opp: fite 
and ſhaped like a heart; they are 
of a dark green, pretty thick aad 


„ 
1 


; Theſe plants are far from being 


85e, 
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A an U- ſhaped, W- 1 
ſpikes from the wings of the —— 
and are ſucceeded. by dry capſular 
fruits, each containing ſeven 
ſmall, flat, black ſeeds. - The 
plant, which is a native of Africs 
and the Eaſt- Indies, is propagated 


by the eyes of the root, in the 


ſame manner as potatoes and [ery. 
ſalem artichoke. When firſt dug 
out of the 2 the roots are 
placed in the ſun to dry; after 
which, they are either put into 
ſand, dry garrets, or caſks, where, 
if kept from moiſture, they may 
be preſerved whole years, without. 


being ſpoilt, or diminiſhed in their 


goodnels. Two or three pounds is 


the common weight of this root; 


ſome yams, however, weigh twenty 
pounds and upwards. 

In Siberia, . ſays Gmelin, they 
dry and mix with their ſoups, in 
ſpring, the root of dog's-tooth- 
violet, which grows in great abun- 
dance in that country, and is terms 
ed by the Siberians, beſs. 

The ſeeds of a Levant ſpecies of 
moon-ſeed, being formed into 2 
paite, are regarded, by the inhz- 
bitants, as a genuine ſpecific agauuk 
lice, and eruptions of the ſkin, The 
ſame paſte is uſed for the purpoſe 
of intoxicating fiſhes, which thus 
become an eaſy_prey to the fil, 
invader, BOOST $ 

SCABRIDÆ (faber, rough, 
rugged, byiftly) the name of the 
fifty-third order in Linnæus's Frags 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 
filing of plants with rough leaves. 
There is an impropriety in chatac- 
terizing theſe plants by a. name 
expreſſive of the roughneſs of tht 
leaves, as that circumſtance bad, 

previouly 


- 


— 
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previouſly fur»iſhed the claſſic cha- 


rater of the forty-firſt order, A- 
SPERIFOLIE- | 8 
The degree of roughneſs, how- 
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ever, is much greater in the planb 


which make the ſubje& of the prę + 
ſent article. | | 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order, 


Linnzan Genera, 


Acnida. 

Bojea, — — — 
Cannabis, — — 
Cecropia. 

Celtis, — — — 
Dorf enia , — cc — 
F icus , — — — 
Humulus, — — 
Morus , | — — 
Parietaria, — — — 
Th:ligonum, — — — 
Linus, — —— 3 
U riica 5 — — 


Some of theſe plants, particular- 
ly fg ard mulberry, yield, by in- 
ciſion, a milky juice That of the 
kig-tree is ſo acrid and cauſtic, as 
to make impreſſions upon the ſkin, 
which, when ſuffered to remain for 
a ſhort time, can never be effaced, 
Cecropia turnithes an oily aſtringent 
liquor. 

Theſe plants are, in general, of 
an aliringent nature; their taſte i 
bitter and ſtyptic, | 5 

The fleſhy fruits of the mulberry, 
hy, and nettle-trees, and of the 


genus cecrepia, are eſculent. 


From the leaves of hemp, pound- 
ed and boiled in water, the natives 
of the Eaſt-Indies prepare an in- 
toxicating liquor, of which they 
are very fond. From the feeds 
is drawn, by exprefſion, an oil, 
which is very proper for burning. 
Boiled in milk till it cracks, the 


| 


Yerva-mora, or golden rod tree? 
Hemp. | | 


Nettle-tree.” „ 
Contrayerva. q 
Fig. | 
Hop. 7 

M u Iberry tree. 
Pellitory. 
Dog's- cabbage. 
Elm: tree. 
Nettle. 


ſeed is accounted good for old 
coughs, and a ſpecific to cure the 
jaundice, The &conomical uſe of 
hemp is well known. 

The ſcaly fruits of hops are em- 
ployed to procure an agreeable bit- 
terneſs to beer, and keep it from 
ſouring ; the young ſhoots, prepar- 
ed like ſparagraſs, afford a very 
palatable food, which is eſteemed 
proper for cleanſing the blood, 
looſening the belly, and provoking 
urine : from the macerated ſtalks of 
hops might probably be obtained a; 
fibrous ſubllance, ſimilar to that 
which is obtained from hemp 

From the fruit of nettle-tree is 
drawn a juice, which is ſaid to be 
aſtringent, and to give eaſe in vio- 
lent ayſenteries. The plant has 
cbtained the name of nettle-tree, 
from its leaves, which are rough 


| on the upper ſurface. 
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The root of the ſeveral ſpecies of | ſtem, or branches ; and from anaked 
dor ſenia, is the true contrayerva, or | ſtem, (caulis afhyllus) in that the 4. 
counterpoiſon of the Spaniards. The-| pus, though it elevates no leaves, 


name has been, at different times, 
given to many different roots, ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs the virtue of reſiſt- 
ing both internal and external poi 
ſons. With us, the root is in great 
eſtimation, in fevers that can be re- 
lieved, by encteaſing the diſcharges 
through the pores of the ſkin, and 

for Keie; out the ſmall pox. 
The root of all the ſpecies is like- 
wiſe uſed in dyeing. 

A decoction of the old wood of a 
ſpecies of mulberry, called tataiba 
by the Braſilians, dyes a fige yellow 
colour. The leaves of ſome ſpecies 
are the common ſood of filk worms. 

SCAPUS, an herbaceou> ſlem fo 
called, which elevates the fructifi- 
cation, but not the leaves. In other 
words, a naked ſtalk, proceeding 
immediately from the root, and ter- 
minated by the flowers ; as in nar- 
ciſſue, lilly of the valley, hyacinth, 


and inter- green. This ſpecies of | 


trunk differs from -a flower-ſtalk, 
(prdunculus) in that the latter iſſues, 
not ſrom the root, but from the 


* 


| 


has always radical, or bottom leaves; 


| whereas, a naked ſtem is devoid of 


leaves altogether. 


dr ſort of univerſal trunk ge- 
ner 


ly prevails through all the ſpe. 
cies of the ſame genus, and hence, 
can be but ſeldom uſed as a diſcri. 
minating character. Two ſpecies of 
winter-green with a triangular ſtalk 
of this kind, are diſtinguiſhed by 
that circumſtance from the other ſ 
cies, © In the-/pecies plantarum, the 
term /capus is generally preceded 
by the ſuperfluous word raked ; an 
addition which is apt to miſlead the 
unexperienced botaniſt, as ſeeming 
to imply, that nakedneſs is not an 
eſſential part of the deſcription of 
this ſpecies of ſtalk. 
SCITAMINEZ, ¶ ſcitamentun, 1 
dainty, meat of an agreeable taſte) 
the name of the eighth order in Lin- 
| næus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, conſiſling of the followi 
| beautiful exotic plants; ſome o 
which, as plaintain, furniſh exqui- 


| ſite fruits. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Lianæau Genera. 
Alpinia. 
Anomun, 
Canna, 
Coftus. 
Cureuma, 
Kexembferia. 
1 
Mu ſa, 
J alia. 


— —— — 
— 
———— 
— — 
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Engliſh Names, 


Gi nger. 
Indian ſtowering- reed. 


Turmerick. 


Indian arrow root. 
Banana, plaintain- tres. 


These 


7 


we 


— 
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very warm countries ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding their great height, are only 
rennial by their roots. 

The plants of this order which 
have only one filament, or male or- 
gan (as ginger, Coſtus, Indian flow- 
ering-reed, alpinia, and Indian ar- 
row-root) have, in all their parts, 
an aromatic odour, and an acrid, or 
poignant taſte ; qualities, however, 

fiefſed in a much greater degree 
by the roots, which are hot, and re- 
finous. The fruits of plaintain trees 
are acid. | 

The confeAed roots of moſt of 
the aromatics of this order are great- 
ly in uſe; and their leaves, parti- 
cularly thoſe of wild gipger, and of 
a ſpecics of turmeric, called, van- 
hom by the P ſurniſh excel- 
lent pot- her bs. The internal uſe of 
theſe plants removes obſtructions, 
reſiſts poiſon, and is of conſiderable 
efficacy in gouty and aſthmatic com- 


plaints, The ſtalks of ceſlus, chew- | 


ed, are uſeful in gonorrhceas, and 
fight ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe : 
their leaves, applied externally to 
the belly, give eaſe in violent cho- 
lies; they likewiſe firengthen the 
eyes, 

The fruit of the banana-tree 1s 
four or five inches long, of the fize 
and ſhapz of a middling cucumber, 
and of a high, grateful flavour; 
the leaves are two yards long, and 
a foot broad in the middle ; they 
join to the top of the body of the 
tree, and frequently contain in their 
cavities a great quantity of water, 
which runs out, up on a {mall inci- 
lon being made into the tree, at 
the junction of the leaves. Bananas 


grow in great bunches, that weigh. 


a dozen pounds and upwards. The 


| Theſe plants are all natives of 


body of the tree is ſo porous, as not 


| 
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to merit the name of wood : the tree 
is only perennial by its roots, and 
dies down to the ground every au- 
tumn. 


When the natives of the Weſt⸗ | 


Indies, fays Labat, undertake a 
voyage, they make proviſion of a 


| paſte of banana; which, in caſe of 


need, ſerves them for nouriſhment - 
and drink; for this purpoſe, they 
take ripe, bananas, and having 
ſqueezed them through a fine fieve, 
ſorm the ſolid fruit into ſmall 
loaves, which are dried 1a the ſuns 
or in hot aſhes, after being previ- 
ouſly wrapped up in the leaves of 
Indian flowering- reed. When they 
would make uſe of this paſte, they 


d ſſolve it in water, which is very 


eaſily done, and the liquor, thereby 
rendered thick, has an agreeable 
acid taſte imparted to it, which 
makes it both refreſhing and nou- 
riſning. 1 

The banana 1s greatly eſteemed, 
and even venerated by the natives 
of Madeira, who term 1t the forbid» - 
den fruit, and reckon it a crime al- 
moſt inexpiable to cut it with a 
knife; becauſe, after diſſection, it 
exhibits, as they pretend, a fimili- 
tude of our Saviour's crucifixion ; 
and to cut the fruit open- with a 
knife, is, in their apprehenſion, to 
wound his ſacred image. a 

Some authors have imagined, that 
the banana-tree was that of the 
leaves of which our firſt parents 
made themſe)ves aprons in Paradiſe. 
The ſacred text, indeed, calls the 
leaves employed for that purpoſe, 
fig-leaves; and Milton, in a molt 
beautiful, but erroneous deſcriptions 
affirms the bearded, or Bengal hg, 
to have been-the tree alladed to. 
e But, 
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But, befides that the fruit of the 


banana is often, by the moſt ancient 
authors, called a fig, its leaves, by 
reaſon of their great ſize and ſoli- 
dity, were much more proper for a 
veil, or covering, than thoſe of the 
Bengal fig, which are ſeldom above 
fix or eight inches long, and three 
broad. On the other hand, the ba- 
nana leaves being three, four and 
five ſeet long, and proportionally 
broad, could not fail to be pitched 
0 ot; in preference to all others ; 
Eſpecially as they might be eaſily 
joined, or ſewed together, with the 
numerous thread- like filaments, that 
may, with the utmoſt facility, be 
peeled from the body of this 
tree. 

Indian arrow - root is the only re- 
medy, yet known, againſt wounds 
made by arrows poiſoned with the 
milky juice of the manchincel- tree. 
The natives of the Caribbce Iſlands, 
where it naturally grows, call it fou- 
hola ; it reſembles Indian flowering- 
reed, except in its height, which 
ſeldom exceeds four feet ; the flower 
js white, and is ſucceeded by a 
fruit with three ſides like a priſm, 
of a pale red, and very ſleck, con- 
taining a ſma!l, wrinkled, or fur- 


rowed-ſeed ; the root is a long, 


white, jointed, watery and mealy 
bulb, from which hang a great num- 
ber of long dry fibres; the leaves 
-are ſtrong, almoſt as firm as parch- 
ment, of a light green, curl them- 
ſelves as ſoon as gathered, and are 
attached to the trunk by a long fur- 


rowed ſtalk ;* they are tound below, 


four times longer than broad, and 
end in a point, like the extremit 
of a ſpear, or halbert. 


or b. The root is 
Pounded, infuſed in water, add 
8 LY 
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made into ptiſan; which is drank 
thoſe who have been uounded — 
boiſoned arrows : it has the virtue 
| of diſſipating the virus, and of pre- 
venting it from reaching the noble 
parts. The fame root bruiſed, and 
made into a cataplaſm, is applied 
| externally to the wound, and with 
reat efficacy,” if quickly uſed ; but 
ped delayed, though for a very ſhort 

time, the poiſon gains ground, cor- 
 rupts the paits adjoining to the 
wound, and having communicated 
its virulence to the larger veſſels, 
proves mortal. Of the root of this 
plant, is likewiſe made an exceed. 
ing fine ſtarch, far ſurpaſling that 
made with wheat, 

\ SECTIO. Vie On bo. 


the fruit of every vegetable; defined 
by Linnæus to be a deciduous part of 
the plant, containing tke rudiments 
of a new vegetable, and ſertilized by 
the aſperſiop, or ſprinkling of the 
male duſt. The parts of a ſeed pro- 
perly ſo called, enumerated by Lin- 
nzus, are as follows : F 
I, Coxcurun, the gundum vie, 
or eſſence of the ſeed, 
II. Cory pon ks, the lobes. 
III. HIL VU, a mark, or ſcar in the 
ſeed. 
IV. Asizzus, Lin. the proper eo- 
vering: calyzrra of Tournefort. 
V. CororutLa, the crown of the 
Papp us, ſeed. 
VI. ALS, the wing of the ſeed. 
Each of theſe terms is particu- 
larly explamed under its proper 
head, | 
Beſides the ſeed properly fo call- 


ed, two other terms are referred by 


Linnæus to the general article of 


SEMEX : theſe are, 
VII. Nox 


SEMEN, the ſeed; the eſſence of 


' moſſes. 
ore either furniſhed with one feed, 
vo0d-rooft. and the umdelliferous 


the lip-flowers of Tournefort, and 
rough-lezved plants of Ray; or 


DU 
tremely var ous, being either large 
xidnev-{haped, angular, 
rough, hairy, wrinkled, fleek, or 
ſtin'ing, black, white, or brown. 
ternal cavity; thoſe of leſſer bur. 


dock, valerian, lamb's lettuce, cor- 
relian cherry, and ſebeſten, have 
ba 


eromwell, tamarind, and all the nu- 
cx#erous plants. 


or very ſmall, as in campanula, 
vmannia, rampions, and throat- 


are either diſperſed promiſcuouſly 
through the pulp, (/emina nidulan- 


t.orn-a 
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H. Nux, a nut, or ſeed covered | 
with a hard bony ſcin. 

III. PROPAGO, the ſeed of the 


With reſpect to number, plants 
ſea-pink, and biſtort; two, as 


lants ; threr, 2s ſpurge; four, as 


any, as ranunculus, anemone, and 
The form of ſeeds is likewiſe ex- 


r ſmall, round, oval, heart-ſhaped, 
prickly, 


loft ſeeds have only one cell, or in- 


WO. 

With reſpe& to ſubſtance, * 
re either ſoft, membranaceous, or 
fa hard bony ſubſtance; as _ 


In point, of magnitude, ſeeds are 
ther very large, as in cocoa- nut; 


ort. 
With reſpect to ſituation, day | 


) as in water-lilly ; affixed to a 
uture, or joining of the valves of 
de ſeed-veſſel, as in the croſs · ſna p- 
d and pea· bloom flowers; or placed 
pon a placenta, or receptacle with- 
1 the ſeed veſſel, as in tobacco, and 
le. 
Seed; Gi ſaid to be naked ( | 


* 
cover, or veſſel: ſuch are thoſe ofthe 
lip, and compound flowers, the um- 
belliferous and rough - leaved plants; 
covered ſeeds, (/emiaa tea are 
contained in ſome veſſel, whether 


of the e pod, berry, apple, 


or cherry kind. | | 
A ſimple ſeed is ſuch as bears 
neither crown, wing, nor down 


pafpus ; the varieties in ſeeds, arifi 


cularly enumerated under their re- 
ſpective heads, 

In aſſimilating the animal and ve - 
getable kingdoms, Linnæus deno- 
minates ſeeds, the eggs of plants. 
The fecundity of plants is frequently 
marvellous ; from a ſingle plant, or 
ſtalk of Indian Turky wheat, are 


ſeeds; of elecampane, 3000; of ſun» 


of a ſpike of cat's tail, 10,000 

upwards: a fingle fruit, or ſced- 
veſſel of tobacco, contains 1000 
ſceds ; that of white poppy, 8000. 
Mr. Ray relates, from experiments 
made by himſelf, that 1012 tobacco 


whole quantum of ſeeds in a fingle 


produced, in one ſummer, 2000 


flower, 4000; of poppy, 32,0003 


ſeeds are equal in weight to on 
grain; and that the weight of the 


from theſe circumſtances, are parti» 


— 


tobacco plant, is ſuch as muſt, ac- 


cording to the above proportion, 
determine their number to be 
360020. The ſame author eſtimates 
the annual produce of a fingle ſtalk 


| of ſpleen-wort, to be upwards of 


one million of ſeeds. 


ſpects the different methods, or 
vehicles, by which Nature has con- 
trived to diſperſe their ſeeds for 
the purpoſe of increaſe. Thele by 
naturaliſts are generally reckoned 


four. 


da} which are not contained in a 


I. Rivers, and running waters. 
Bb 3 II. 


The 


The d iſſemiration of plants re- 
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_$hoſe ſeeds which have 
? i 
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u. The wind. | tered upon its ſurface, 

HI. Animals. Again, ſome ſeeds attach then 
IV An elaftic ſpring, peculiar to | ſelves to animals, by means of hook 
the ſeeds themſelves. crotchets, or hairs, which are eithe 


I. The ſeeds which are carried | affixed to the ſees themſelves, 3 
along by rivers and torrents, are | in hound's tongue, mouſe-ear, ver 
frequently conveyed many hundreds | vain, carrot, baſtard parſley, ſanicle 
of leagues from their native ſoil, | water hemp - agrimony, argu 
and caſt upon a very different cli- | and werbefina ; to their calix, as ig 
mate, to which, however, by de- | burdock, agrimony, rhexia, ſmall 
grees, they render themſelves fami- | wild bogloſ:, dock, nettle, pellitory 
and lead- wort; or to their fruit, x 
ſeed - veſſel, as in liquorice, encha 
ter's might- ſhade, croſs- wort, ci 
vers, French honey-ſuckle, and x 
row headed praſs. 

IV. The ſeeds, which diſperſe then 
ſelves by an elaſtic force, have th 


IL. Thoſe which are carried by 
the wind, are either winged, as in 
fir-tree, trompet-flower. tulip-tree, 
birch, arbor vitz, meadow roe, red 
jeſſamine, and ſome umbelliferons 
plants; furniſhed with a pappur, or 
downy crown, as in valerian, pop- force reſident either in their calix 
lar, reed, ſucculent ſwallow-wort, | as in oats, and the greater numbe 
cotton-tree, and many of the com- | of ferns ; in their pappus, as in ca 


pound flowers; placed within a | faurea crupina ; Or in their capſule, 
winged calix, or ſeed-veſſel, as in | as in geranium, herb-bennet, Afi- 
ſcabious, ſea-pink, dock, Jiefearea, can ſpiræa, fraxinella, horſe-tail 
aſh, maple, and elm-rrees, log- balfam, Malabar nut, cucumber 
wood and woad ; or, laſtly, con- | elaterium, and male balſam apple. 
tained within a ſwelled calix, or ogg trons mere the name 
ſeed-veſſel, as in winter cherry, cu- | of the thirteenth claſs in Tour 


a cubalus, melilot, bladder nut, fu- | fort's Method, conſiſting of con 


matory, bladder - ſena, heart-ſeed, } pound flowers with plain, flat, «& 
and chich peaſe. tongue ſhaped florets. The termi 
III. Many birds ſwallow the ſeeds exemplified in een, nipp 
of vanelloe, juniper, miſletoe, oats, | wort, and ſuccory. 
millet, and other graſſes, and void ; SEMIFLOSCULOSUS ft. I 
them entire. Squirrels, rats, N. LicutaTvus flos. 
rots, and other animals, ſuffer many SENTICOSZ£, (Jentis, a briar, 
of the ſeeds which they devour, to | bramble) the name of the thirty 
eſcape, and thus in effe diſſeminate | fifth order in Linnzus's Fragment 
them. Moles, ants, earth-worms, of a Natura! Method, conſiſting d 
and other inſects, by ploughing up | roſe, bramble, and other plas 
the earth, admit a free paſſage to | which reſemble them in port, it 
— ſcat- | external ſtrueture. 


* 
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Tormentilla, 


the work, by unneceſſary repeti- 


Hyptic taſte. The fruits are acid 


the name of caryophyllata, by which | 
that genus of plants was known in 
the time of Pliny. - 


leaves are vulnerary and aſtringent, 
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Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Linzan Genera, 
drrimonia, —— — 
Mibimilla, — — 
Aphaner, — — 
Comarum, — ——ů— 
Dryas. 

Fragariaz — — — 

Geum, — 

Potentilla, — — 

Reſa, D— — 

Rubus , — — 
a Ci bbaldi As | 


Theſe plants are ſo nearly allied 
in form, habit, and ſtructure to 
thoſe of the natural order, pomaceæ, 


that they ought never to have been 


ſeparated from it. As we would 
not, therefore, willingly protract 


tions, the reader is referred for a 
general deſcription of the plants of 
the order /ertico/z#, to the article al- 


luded to, 15 | 
The leaves of theſe plants have a 


and cooling... The roots of herb- 
bennet ſmell like cloves, whence 


With reſpect to their virtues, the 


the roots diuretic, The acid fruits, 


uſed with ſucceſs in putrid and bi- 


lious fevers, as likewiſe in conta- | 


| Lirnæan Genera. 


* . Engliſh Names. 16 N | 
Agrimony. dah 

Ladies mantle, FEY” | ETSY % 2 
Percepier. 


Marſh cinquefoil. 


Strawberry. | DEE 
Avens, or herb-bennet, | 
Cinquefoil. | | 
Roſe. | 

Raſpberry, bramble, 


Fs 
w» #2 


Tormentil. | 


gious and epidemical dyſenteriès, 
which prevail in ſummer and au- 
tumn, and ate occaſioned by a ſud- 
den tranſition from a hot to a cold 
air, or by the acrid nature of the 
humours which flow into the intel- 
tines. 1 

The inhabitants of the eaſtern 
countries ſprinkle the water which 
is diſtilled from white roſes, on the 
hands, face, head, and cloaths of 
the gueſts whom they mean to ho- 
nour, and afterwards perfome them 
with frankincenſe and wood pf 
aloes. 3 1 

SEPIARLE Cſtpes, a hedge) the 
name of the forty fourth order in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſilting of the following 


| beautiful collection of woody plants, 


{ome of which, from their ſize, ejt- 


as ſtrawberry, and raſpberry, are | gance, and other circumſtances, 


ſeem very proper furniture fÞr 
$ 


an . 
drop tree, or fringe-trees ” 
Iaſuinum, 


Aſh- tree. 
Bb4 


* 


. 


- 


- 
* 


* 


| 
- 
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TJaſminum, — — 
Liguſtrum, — — 
NyAanthes, — —— 
Olea, — — 
 Philhrea, _ — 
Syringa, — — 


This order farniſhes woody plants 
both of the ſhrub and tree kind, 
moſt of which do not drop their 
Jeaves till nearly the time in 
which the new leaves begin to ap- 
7" The flowers of jeſſamy, which is 
a native of the Indies, have a very 


..” agreeable ſmell ; they are cordial, | 


cephalic, anodyne, and frequently 
enter as an ingredient into the 
compoſition of perfumes and odo- 
riſerous oils, 

The leaves of privet have a bitter 
acrid taſte; the lowers have a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell: the former are 


-  aftriogent; the latter deterfive. 


The Banian Indians, who are 
much addicted to ſweet ſmells and 


fragrant exhalations, generally wear | 


a necklace of the flowers of Arabian 
Jeſſamine during their ſleep in the 
night-time; as it is then that they 
moſt ſenſibly emit their odoriferous 


vapours. 


The flowers of a ſpecies of Ara- 


bian jeſſami ne open in the evening, 


and drop off in the morning; whence 
the name of aber 7ri//is, or the ſor- 
rowful tree, by which Linnzus has 
diſtinguiſhed it | | 

The roots of many of the plants 
of this order, particularly of Ara- 
bian jeſſamine, preſerve from the 
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4 Eng lis Names. 
ny 


rivet. 
Arabian jaſmine, 
Olive. 
Mo:k pr ivet, ; 
Lilac. Pr” 


| mous bites of ſerpents, ſcorpions, 
and mad-dogs, ny 

| The bark of olive tree has a bit- 

| ter talle ; the ſruits, as gathered, 
are acrid, ſtomachic, and heating; 

the oil, obtained from the fruit, it 

| fofr, emollient, and laxative; the 
leaves are aſtringent. - 

From a ſpecies of aſh, the fraxi- 
nus rotundiore folio of Caſpar Bay- 
hin, the /raxinus ornus of Linnæm, 
which grows plentitully in Calabria 
and Italy, flows naturally, and by 
inciſion, a ſweet juice, - which, 
when condenſated, is known by the 
name of Calabrian manna, and is 
eſteemed an excellent purge for 
children, and ſuch as are of weak 
conſtitutions, b 


SEXUS plantarum. The dottrine 
of 1 ſexes of plants. 
>It is of the greateſt importance 
for ſtudents in . to have preciſe 
and clear ideas upon this ſubject, | 
propoſe to handle it at ſome length; 
and, that the queſtion may be 
fairly and impartially ſlated, I ſhall, 
in the fuſt place, trace the hiflory 
of the doctrine of the ſexes, from 
its carhieſt appearance in botanical 
writings, to its more improved ſlate, 
under the celebrated Linnæus, 
whole ſyſtem claims that doctrine 
as its fole principle. Secondly, 


dreadful conſequences of the veno- | cnumerate-and illuſtrate the ſeveral 


- \ 


argument 
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arguments in ſupport of the ſexes | 


of plants; and, thirdly, examine 
the force and weight of the obyec- 
tions which are 
that doctrine, | | 

I. Theophraſtus, the father of 
botany, frequently mentions the 
ſexes of plants. He obſerves, that 
trees may be diſtinguiſhed into ſe- 
veral claſſes, on account of their 
great variety; but that their moſt 
common diſtinction is into Malz 
and FEMALE; the one of which is 
fertile, the other, in ſome ſorts, 
barren. This diſtinction of the ſexes, 
however, is not ſo much founded 
upon an analogy betwixt vegetables 
and animals, as upon the greater 
or leſs perfection of the fruit in the 
plants in queſtion. In a ſpecies of 
palm tree, mentioned by this au- 
thor and Ariſtotle, the analogy in 
queſtion is more ſtrictly preſerved. 
« [f the duſt of a branch of the 
male palm, fays Ariſtotle, is ſhaken 


— 


over the female, the fruit of the | 


latter will quickly ripen; nay, 
continues the ſame author, if this 
male duſt ſhall be carried along by 
the wind, and diſperſed upon the 
ſemale, the ſame effect will follow, 
as if a branch of the male had been 
ſuſpended over it.” To the ſame 
purpoſe, Theophraſtus obſerves, 
that unleſs the duſt or down of the 
male palm is ſprinkled over the 
ſruit of the female, it will never 
ripen, bat fall off, That theſe na- 
turalifts, however, were not clear 
in opinion that the fruit ſo ſprinkled 
with the male duſt was impregnated 


'by it in the ſame manner as the 


ovary is fecundated in animals, ap- 
Ow from another paſſage in the 

quoted author, in which he aſ- 
ert, that though the ſact juſt men- 


dyced to diſprove | 
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tioned cannot be denied, yet no 
reaſon whatever can be aſſigned far 
the effect of the ſprinkling. _- © 
| Dioſcorides, the next Green bo- 
taniſt of note, after Theophraſtus, 
denominates many plants, male and 
female, but without regard to ana- 
logy, or to their fertility, or bat- 
renneſs. Thus his male mercur 
carries the ſeed, and the female 1s 
barren, Theſe ideas of the ſexes - 
of plants have been transferred to 
our own times; and, it is not un- 
common to hear peaſants confound- 
ing the ſexes 91 hemp, ſpinnage, 
and hop, by calling the male plant 
female, and the female plan, or 
that which bears the ſeeds, male. 

Ariſtotle, as well as,Dioſcorides, 
errs widely in his manner of diſtin- 
guiſhing the male from the female 
plant; the former of which, in his 
opinion, is larger and ſtronger; 
— temale weaker, but more fruit- 
k U 6 

« Naturaliſts,” ſays Pliny, © ad- 
mit the diſtinction of ſex, not on 
in trees, but in herbs, and all 
plants.“ Vet,“ continues the ſame 
author, “this is no where more ob- 
ſervable than in palms, the females 
of which never propagate, but” 
when they are fecundated by the 
duſt of the male.“ 


* 


Upon the whole, I cannot help 


| agreeing with Dr. Alſton, | that _. 
the palm-tree is the only inſtance _ 


among the ancients, where ſexes 
are attributed to particalar plants, 
on account of fertility, or :bat- 
renneſs; other plants being, as we 
have ſeen, diſtinguiſhed into male 
and female, merely for diſtine- 
tion's ſake, and often | erroneouſly. 
Cæſalpinus was the firſt Who cor- 
rected the miſtakes of the ancients 
** * 22 
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Vich reſpect to the ſex of plants, its ſep 


and eſtabliſhed orthodox opinions 
on that ſubject. He obſerved, that 
in ſome trees, as yew; and in ſome, 
"herbaceous vegetables, as mercury, 
hemp, and netile; the fruit was 
produced on one root, and flowers 
only on the other: the laſt being 
barren, was denominated the male 
plant; the other being fertile, the 
. female. The female plants, con- 
tinues the ſame intelligent author, 
"ſucceed better, that is, become 
more fruitful, if ſowed in the neigh- 
'bourhood of the male: certain ex- 
halations from the latter diſperſin 
themſelves over their ſurface, — 
by an operation not to be explained, 
diſpoſing them to produce riper, 
and more perfect ſeeds. | 
Cæſaloinus's idea of ſex in plants 
Was reſtricted io a very inconſider- 
able number; thoſe, to wit, in 
which the pretended organs are 
3 apart from each other, on 
ſeparate roots produced from the 
ſame feed. In plants of this de- 
. ſcription, their analogy to animals 
would, in a manner, ſuggeſt itſelf. 
From the ſame ſeed are produced 
two different plants; the one bar- 


ren, the other fertile; the analogy 


to the ſexes of animals, immediately 
preſents itielf to the mind, and we 
denominate that which is barren, 
or bears no ſeeds, male; that which 
is fertile, or bears ſeeds, female. 
The ſame analogy carries us far- 
ther, and induces a conjecture, that 
theſe male ard female plants, are 
connected together in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the ſecundation of the 


ſeeds of the female is operated, as 


in animals, by the male. This con- 
jecture, ſurniſhed by analogy, leads 


- ” 4 


to obſervations and experiments ſor 


3 | 
port: and thus the doc 
of the ſexes, ſmall and inconſide 

able in its beginnings, becomes e 


larged, and, from being confine 
to a very ſmall number of plant 
extends itſelf over the whole 
getable kingdom. 

It was Dr. Nehemiah Grew n 
firſt ſuggeſted the univerſality « 
ſexes in plants, and the primary uf 
of the anther apices, or tops of the 
Hamina, in impregnating the ſeed, 
Theſe tops, he obſerves, are chief 
uſeful to the plant itſelf, becaul: 
all plants, even ſuch as want the 
foliature or petals, are provided 
with them; he then plainly aſſeny, 
as his opinion, that when the tops, 
which he calls the attire, break, or 
open, their incloſed pollen, or dul, 
falls down on the ſeed-bud, the 
vegetable aterus, and endues it with 


à prolific virtue; not, as he er. 


plains himſelf, by entering into t 


bodily, as the /emen maſculinun in 


animals, but by communicating to 
it ſome ſubtle and vivific effluvia. 
This opinion of Grew was adopt- 
ed by ſeveral ſucceeding bcotanifts, 
particularly Mr, Ray, Camerariu, 


Geoffroy, Samuel Morland, Dr. 


Blair, Juſſiev, Bradley, Van Royen, 
Malpighi, Vaillant, Ludwig, Wor 
fius, Logan, Monro, and the juli 
celebrated Linnzus. 

Ray, at firſt, mentions Grew' 
doctrine only as probable, but 4. 
terwards declares his full aſſent © 
it, and collects the arguments that 
are uſed to ſupport it. N 

Rudolphus Jacobus Cameraria, 
about the end of the laſt century, 
endeavoured to demonſtrate the ans 
logy betwixt the generation 
plants and animals, Among other 


arguments for the fex of plants, it 
makes 


Fd 
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makes uſe of the following : © that 
copulation,” ſays he, is neceſſary 
in the generation of animals is paſt 
a doubt: that a fimilar junction ob- 
tains in that of plants appears from 
this circumſtance, that if either the 
tops, (anthers) of the male, or the 
fiyles of the female, or both, are 
wanting, no fecundation, and con- 
ſequently no generation, can take 
place.“ This afſertion he exem- 
plißes in the mulbesry- tree, mays, 
and mercury, in which the Fami na 
of the male flowers being either 
plucked off before they had attained 
maturity, as in the two firſt in- 
ſtances, or placed at a diſtance from 
the female plant, as in the Jaſt, the 
buds that ought to have produced 
fruit came not fo maturity. 'The 
ſame author ſpeaks of the number 
of famina in flowers; ſo that in 
his works we may recognize almofi 
the firſt principles of the celebrated 
Sexual Syſtem of Linnzus, Came- 
rarius's objections to his own doc- 
trine are referred to the third head 
of this article. 

I ſhould have obſerved, that, al- 
moſt a century before Grew, Za- 
luzianſki, a native of Poland, had 
clearly diſtinguiſhed the ſexes of 
plants, ' and pointed out the dif- 
ference betwixt male, female, an- 
drogynous, and hermaphrodite 
plants, Grew's improvements on 
the idea of Cæſalpinus and Zalu- 
zianſki have made him generally 
be conſidered as the author of the 
doctrine alluded to. Certain it is 
that he has handled the ſubje& with 
great accuracy, and endeavoured, 
by repeated microſcopical examina- 
tions, to throw, light upon this ob- 
ſcore, but curious enquiry. 


Signor Malpighi, who was con- 


SE 


temporary with Grew, - likewiſe 


examined by the microſcope the 
male or Buri duſt, tbe 
ſtyles of the ſeed· bud, and the man- 
ner in which the astheræ open, or 
burſt, when ripe. | Tap. 
Morland, Geoffroy, and Vail- 

lant, who have written ſucceſſively 
upon this ſubject, all concur ia 
aſſerting that the duſt of the anthe= 
ræ or tops of the /amina, is entirely 
analogous to the emen maſculin 

of animals, and abſolutely necef(-. 
ſary for fecundating the feed, 
Morland, however, differs from 
Grew, in his conception of the 
manner in which the fecundation in 
queſtion is accompliſhed, The lat» 
ter, as we have ſeen, gave it for 
his opinion, that the A 
duſt did not enter bodily into the 
ovary of the plant, but operated 
its effe by means of ſome ſpirituous 
emanations, or viviſying effluvia, 
Morland, on the other hand, af- 
ſerted that“ the male duſt is a 
congeries of ſeminal plants; one of 
which muſt be conveyed through 
the ſtyle into every ownun,. or ſeed, 
before it can become. prolikc,* 
This hypotheſis, as the reader will 
eaſily perceive, is 2 to that 
of animal generation, by means of 
animaltulæ in ſemi ne maſculins. Geof. 
froy, in a memoir preſented to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 
1711, on the ſtructure and uſe of 


| the principal parts of flowers, af- 


ſerts, that the germ, or pundtum vis 
t, is never to be ſeen in the feed, 
till the anthere have ſhed their 
duſt: and that if the famina be 
cut out before the anthers open, 
the ſeed will either not ripen, or 
be barren if it ripens. This laſt ig 
Camerarius's great enen 
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ed ; a further illuſtration of it will 
be given below. | 
In 1717 Mr. Vaillant made ſome 
very ingenious diſcoveries, with re- 
ſpe& to the nature of the fecundat- 
152 daſt, and the manner of its ex- 
ploſion. He ſeems, ſays an inpe- 
nious French author, to have been 
the firſt eye-vitneſs of this ſecret of 
Nature, this admirable ſport that 
paſſes in the flowers of plants be- 
eween the organs of different ſexes, + 
Vaillant is entirely of Grew's opi- 
nion, that it is the volatile ſpirit of 
the male duſt, not its groſs, or bo- 
dily ſubſtance that enters the ſeeds 
of plants : the ſtj le, which leads to 
the caſe containing the ſeeds, being 
frequently found perfecily ſolid and 
impenetrable by that ſubſtance. 
| Lattly, the celebrated Sir Charles 
Linnzvs has completed the doc- 
trine of the ſex of plants, by col- 
lecting all the arguments in ſup- 
port of it that can poſſibly be ad- 
vanced; and by founding upon it a 
ſyſtem, in which all vegetables are 
arranged under particular claſſes, 
diſtinguiſhed by the number, and 
qther circumſlances of their /amiua, 
or male organs. | | 
II. We come now to take a par- 
ticular view of the arguments in 
ſupport of the ſex of plants, ſome 
of which have been juſt hinted at 
in the foregoing part of this article. 
Theſe arguments ariſe either from a 
general view of the flruture, pro- 
ortion, and fituation of the ſup- 
Pose organs of generation; or from 
xperiments on thoſe organs. The 
drk ſet of arguments has been al- 
feady fully handled under the ar- 
cle AnTizza. Before I proceed 
to the other, I would beg 0k to 


Femind the reader, that the point 


In diſpute i, whether the fall, 
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or duſt of the tops of the famine, 


is abſoJutely neceſſary for fertilizing 
the ſeeds; or, whether, on the con. 
trary, good and perſect ſeeds may 
not be produced, when the pretend. 
ed fecundating duſt is denied acce{ 
to the caſe or veſſel that contains 
them. The ſexualiſts maintain the 
former propoſition; the anti-ſexua- 
lifls the latter. 


Arguments fer the Sex of Plants di. 
rived from Experiments on the pre. 
tended Organs. 


I. The leading argument for the 
ſexes is, that derived from the caſ. 
tration or mutilation of the flowers, 
This is effected by cutting off the 
tops of the famiuza, before they have 
attained maturity, and diſperſed the 
duſt contained within their ſub- 
ſtance. If,“ ſays Wahlbom, © the 
anthere of any plant which bears 
only one flower, are cut off, and 
care taken to prevent the acceſs of 


any other plant of the ſame ſpecies, 


the fruit proves abortive.” This 
obſervation Linnzus particularly 
applies to the tulip, which, in the 
circumſtances juſt mentioned, he af- 
firms to be always productive of im- 
perfect ſeeds. In like manner we 
are taught to believe, that, by re- 
moving all the flowers of a melon 
plant that are furniſhed with fami- 
na, we render the fruit abortive; 
and that ſuch abortion is occaſioned, 
not by the Joſs*of juice. which the 
wag has ſuſtained from caſtration, 
but by the jnability of the fruit to 
mature its ſeeds, without the aſſi- 
ance of the duſt of the /amina. 
Were caſtration in flowers to be al- 
ways attended with the effe& jult 
mentioned, I ſhould not hefitate to 

ronounce, notwithſtanding ſome 
plauſible arguments, that even then 
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might be urged againſt it, that the 


4oftrine of the ſex of plants was 
eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt. The 
fat, however is, that the experi- 
ment in queſtion has been per- 
formed upon very few plants; and, 
in many inftances, has not been at- 
tended with the defired ſucceſs. 

II. Another argument for the 
ſexes ariſes from the Rerility of 
plants, in which, from exceſs of 
nouriſhment, the famine are totally 
excluded, and degenerate into pe- 
tals. Of this kind are all full flow- 
ers, the ſeeds of which never ripen. 
Luxuriance of nouriſhment has a 
imilar effect on animals, in deſtroy- 
ing their generative faculties. | 

II. If when the tops of the fa- 
nina are cut off, the duſt of a flower 
of a different ſpecies is ſhaken over 
the figma, or pretended female or- 
gan, the ſeeds ripen, and produce 
plants, which partake of the na- 
ture of both the fecundating and 
fecundated ſpecies. Such plants too 
reſemble mules in the animal king- 


dom, and neither generate nor per- 


fect ſeeds. 

IV. Another argument for the 
ſexes ariſes from experiments on 
plants in which the famina are pro- 
duced on one root, and the ſeeds 
on another. Caſtration, we have 
ſcen, ſucceeds only in plants which 
have the famina, either inclofed 
within the ſame covers, or placed 
upon a different part of the ſame 
plant with the ſeeds. In plants that 
have the pretended male and ſemale 
organs placed upon diſtin roots 
won : from the ſame ſeed, the 


ſexualiſts pretend, that the 1mpreg- 
nation in queſtion is accompliſhed, 
as in other plants, by the duſt of 
the anther, which is conveyed by | 


— 


| 
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the wind, or ſome” other means. © 
and ſhed over the /igma, of pointal 
of the female pliat: ſuch plants, 
for this purpoſe, as they pretend,” 


being generally ſound in the neigh- 


bourhood of each other. "Linnz6s 


affirms, that a female planr of the 
roſe-root, which grew in the Beta- 
nical Garden at Upfal, was barren 
from 1702 to 1750, when a male 


plant being brought, it produced 


ripe and perſect ſeeds,” The ſame 
author relates, that the genus clutid 
which had been barren in moſt of 
the gardens in Holland, being 
found to ripen ſceds at Leyden, h 
concluded that a male plant o 
that ſpectes was in the neighbours  . 
hood, which, upon ſtrict ſearek 
being made for that purpoſe, Wa: 
found in reality to be the caſe, *© 
V. The culture of palm-trees, as 
related both by ancient and modern 
authors, has farniſhed a ſtriking ar- 


gument for the ſex of plants. 


We have already mentioned the 
teſtimonies of Theophraſtus, Pliny, 
and Ariſtotle, on this ſubject, who 
ſeem, however, to ſpeak from the 
relations of others, more than from' 
tei own proper knowledge and cx- 
perience. Kempfer, Proſper Alpi-' 
nus, Father Labat, Dr. Haſſelquiſt, 
and other modern writers, Lai 
joined their teſtimonies to thoſe de- 
1:vered by the ancients, and agree 
in aſſerting, that the date-bearing- 
palm, though it may prodace oo 
dates, without the aſhftance oft the 


flowering, or male palm, yet, wWith- 


out that aſfiſtance, the date- tones, 
which are the ſeed of the plant ian 
ueſtion, will not grow, © 
The two laſt authors having been” 
eye-witnefſes of the caſtare they de- 
ſcribe, deſerve particular attention. 
bo 
1 
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* T had the pleaſure, (ſays Dr. Haſ: 
ſelquiſt, in his journey to Damiata) 
of ſeeing one of the moſt rema k- 
able fights in nature: a date-bear- 
ing, or female palm, had put forth 
its bloſſoms from the ſpatha; I went 
to ſee it, and found a gardener, the 
Yroprietor, climbing up the tree, 
which- equalled our Jargeſt firs in 
height *. had a bunch of male floau- 
ers, with which he powdered the fe- 
male, and thus rendered them fertile.” 
Again, in a letter to Dr. Linnæus, 
dated from Alexandria“ The firſt 
thing I did after my arrival in 
Egypt, was to ſee the date-tree; 
the ornament, and a great part of 
the riches, of this country, It had 
already bloſſomed, but I had, never- 
theleſs, the pleaſure of ſeeing in 
what manner the Arabs aſſiſt its fe- 
cundation, which 13 as follows: 
when the /padix, or receptacle of 
the palm bears female flowers, they 
ſearch on a male palm for a /padix, 
which has not yet burft, or been 
protruded from 1ts ſheath (ſpatha;) 
this they open, take out the Ha- 
Aix, and cut it lengthways in ſcve- 
ral pieces, taking care not to hurt 


the flowers; a piece of this /padix 


with male flowgrs, is put length- 
ways between the ſmall branches of 
the /padix with female flowers, over 
which is laid a palm-leaf. In this 
ſituation, continues the doctor, I 
yet ſaw the greateſt 2 of the /pa- 
dices, or heads of flowers, which 
bore their young fruit ; but the 
male flowers, which were intermin 

led with the female, were TE: 
The Arab, who informed me of 
theſe particulars, gave me likewiſe 
the following anecdotes. Firſt, un- 
leis they wed, ard ſecundate the 
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date tree in this manner, it bear 
no fruit. Secondly, they always 
take the precaution to preſerve ſome 
unopened /paihe with male flowers, 
from one year to another, to be ap- 
plied for this purpoſe, in caſe the 
male flowers ſhould miſcarry, or 
fuffer damage. Thirdly, if they per. 

mit the ſpadix of the male flowers ty 
burſt, or come out, it becomes uſulsj; 
for fecundation: it muſt have its mai. 
denhead, (theſe were the words of the 
Arab) which 1s loſt in the ſame mo. 
ment the bloſſoms burſt out of their 
caſe. 'The perſon, therefore, who 
cultivates date-trees, muff be careful 
to hit the proper time of affifling thiir 
fecundation, which is almoſt the on) 
article in their cultivation.” Via 
Dr. Haſfſelquiſt's Travels in the 
Levant, p. 112 and 416. 

Father Labat's teſtimony reſped- 
ing the fecundation of the female 
palm by the male, deſerves credit, 
the rather, as this author  profeſſes 
bimſelf diffatished with the doctrine 
in queſtion. His words are theſe, 
« It is pretended that the date-tree 
is male and female ; that the male 
flowers, but bears no fruit, that tak 
being left to the female, which like» 
wiſe proves barren, unleſs it be ſitu- 
ated in the neighbourhood, or at 
leaſt within fight, of the male. 1 
am ſorry, continues that reverend 
father, that I cannot ſubſcribe to 
this opinion of the naturaliſts, be- 
ing prevented by a certain fact, con- 
2 with my own knowledge, 
which is directly contradictory to 
that opinion. Near our monaſtery 
in Martinico, is a date tree which 
bears fruit, though fingle ; whether 
it is male or female | know not, but 
of this I am certain, that for more 


| than 
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an two leagues round, there was | 
then, nor, as I am informed, 
yer had been any tree of the ſame 
ind; whence we may, I think, rea- 
2n2bly conclude, that the preſence 
the male is not ſo neceſſary for 
e purpoſe of fecundation as natu- 
lifts pretend. It may indeed be 
id, that this tree, in default of a 
ale of its own ſpecies, availed 1t-' 
If, like certain animals, on the 
aft of Africa, of the prolific virtue 
f any male in its neighborhood, 
hether allied to it or not. In fac, 
dere are ſome cocoa-trees in the 
ighbourhood of our date- tree, 
hich, in all probability, might 
ave performed the function of the 
male palm, and rendered our fe- 
nale fruitful. Vide Nouveau Voyage 
aux Iſles de VAmerique, tom. 3, 
hap. 2. f 
Of this conceſſon of the reverend 
father, I do not mean to avail my- 
ſelf; becauſe, I ſhall ſoon convince | 
the reader, from that author's own 
words, that no fecundation, of what- 
ever kind, had taken place in the 
inſtance in queſtion. For, continues 
Labat, ** the flones of the i/land date- 
trees wwill not riſe ; ſo that thoſe who 
would raiſe palm-trees, are obliged 
to plant the Barbary date-ſtones, 
which have the germ, or pundZum 
vitæ, neceſſary for the production of 
2 bew plant. Thus we fee, hens 
lay eggs without the afliftance of 
the 7 but theſe eggs cannot be 
batched, or produce chickens, be- 
cauſe they have not the gern, or 
ſunctum vitæ, which is communi- 
cated only by the male.“ This illu- 
tration is exceedingly apt, and 15 
indeed, the very example | ſhould 
myſelf have recurred to. It is evi- 


— 
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ſtance juſt given, the date, that is 


the ſeed · veſſel, attained” maturity z 


yet the ſtones, that is, the ſeeds, 
however ſeemingly ripe, were bar- 
ren, and upon trial, found totally 
incapable of producing their like. 
M. Labat's miſtake conſiſts in a miſ- 
apprehenſion of the term fruit 3 
which is never to be underſtood of 
the veſſel, or caſe containing the! 
ſeeds, but of the ſeeds themſelves, 
In the former ſenſe, the fruit may 
often attain maturity, and yet the 
ſeeds prove barren, This is what © 
happened to the date-tree of Father 
Labat; it is what happens in many 
hgs, the fruit of which, in the yot- 
gar acceptation of that word, is the 
common calix of a number of fe- 
male flowers that line its internal 
ſurface. ' | 
With reſpe@ to that part of Dr. 
Haſſelquiſt's relation, which affirms, 
that the date-tree, unleſs fecundared 
by the male, bears no fruit, we are . 
to underitand the term fruit in its 
genuine acceptation; of ripe and 
perfect ſeeds. For that: date-trees 
which prove barrennever bear dates, 
is contradicted by the concurring 
teſtimony of all the writers on this 
ſubject. That the dates are greatly 
meliorated in point of richneſs and 
taſte, by the aſſiſtanee of the male: 
and that, when ſolitary and barren, 
they are frequently apt to fall off, 
before they have attained perſect 
maturity, are facts which cannot be 
diſputed ; yet thcir barrenneſs does 
not hinder them from becoming 
ſoft, yeilow, luſcious; in a word, 
of ſhowing every indication of pet- 
fe ripeneſs, excepting that they 
retain a {light degree of ſharpneſs, 
which pofubly might be removed by 


cent then, that though in the in 


| fecundations ; 
VI. Ange 
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VI Another argument for the 
ſexes, is derived from the curious 
huſbandry of ſig- trees, as practiſed 
to this day in the Levant, and 
known- by the name of caprification. 


An ample deſc: iption of this mode | 


of culture is given under the article 
CaPriFicatio, whither we reſer 
the reader. ; 
VII. U the fligma, or top of the 
pointal is cut off; if its moiſture is 
abſorbed by continued ſmoke, or 
long tracts of rain; it ſudden froſts 
hinder, the antheræ from opening, 
or violent rains dilute and carry off 
their duſt : in all, or either of theſe 
caſes, no fecundation, ſay the ſexu- 
aliſts, will enſue; and the fruit is 
diminiſhed, both in point of quan- 
tity and quality. Abortions of this 


kind are frequently obſerved in the 
cherry, almond, peach, plumb, a- | 


icot, apple and pear trees, vines, 
arley, oats, rye, and wheat, when 
there are long uninterrupted tracts 
of rain at the time of their flower- 
ing. If, on the contrary, the air 1s 
dry, and ſerene during that ſeaſon, 
the crop is both excellent and abun- 
dant. | 
«« Moſt flowers, ſays Wahlbom, 
expand themſelves, during the in- 
fluence of a burning ſun, but cloſe 
at night, and in moiſt weather, left 


the water ſhould dilute, and waſh | 


off the powder of the ſtamina, and 
thos prevent it from impregnating 
the ſeeds ; but that operation once 
effected, the flowers no longer con 
tract as formerly, at nights, nor dur- 
ing the continuance of heavy rains.“ 
He adds, that rye, wheat, many 
graſſes and plantains, thruſt out 
their aut ber, or tops, when in flow- 
er, on pretty long ſtzmina, and thus 
expole the incloſed powder to be 


3 
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| waſhed. away by the rains, 
, conſequence is, that the florets 
caſtrated prove abortive; and thi 
abortion taking place in any of 1 
eſculent graſſes, creates a ſcarcity, 
Laſtly, Another argument for the 
ſexes, is derived from the diſpo 
tion of ſome aquatic plants to floy 
only above the water. The c 
trivance of Nature,” ſays Geſner 
is truly admirable in the floxe 
of aquatic plants, which are fur 
' niſhed with the fecundating duſt, A; 
the time of flowering, the flowe 
being ſpecifically lighter than t 
water, are carried above its ſurface 
that the fecundation may be per 
formed in the air, and the genen 
ing ſubſtance may not be diluted by 
the water.” 
Water-lilly, marſh-aloe, valliſu. 
ria, pond- weed, and frog's bit, fur- 
niſn familiar examples of the circun- 
| lance alluded to, There are, hoy- 
ever, ſeveral plants; particularly, 
triple-headed pond-weed, rufjic, 
i/aetes, duck meat, wrack, or (ea 
weed, and ceratophyllum, which 
flower under the water, either be- 
cauſe the duſt of the lamina, and the 
moiſſure of the /i2ma 1s of ſuch a mn. 
| tore as not to be affected or altercd 
by it; cr, that the former acts only, 
by a ſubtile vapour, analogous i 
the atmoſphere of electrical bodies. 
III. The arguments againſt u 
ſexes of plants, which come now to be 
con ſidei ed, are collected by theinge- 
nious Dr. Allton, in his Tyrocimen 
Botanicum, and in A Diſſertatios 
cn the Sexes of Plants, to be found 
in the firſt volume of the Edinburgi 
Phyücal and Literary Eſſays, Tis 
doctor's method is to ſtate, fron 
different authors, the ſeveral faW 


that arc adduced 1n ſupport of ile 
. dodriue; 
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doatine; and then to refute it by 
another ſet of facts directly contra- 
dictory in their nature to the for- 
mer. In proſecuting this method, 
he is frequently betrayed into an 
acrimony and aſperity of expreſſion 
little ſuited to the gravity and dig- 
nity of a philoſophical diſcuſſion, 
He terms the refined and ingenious 
Sexual Syſtem of Linnzus, a Bide- 
es ſuperfirudture ; and his analogies 


between plants and animals, ful/om. 


and obſcene ; and though he is at 
every turn complimeniing him with 
*« the juſtly celebrated Linnzus, the 
prince of modern botanifts,” and 
ſuch like epithets; yet he ſcruples 
not to aſſert, that he has done 
much more prejudice than good to 
ſcience; 6 ar in fine, Fis me- 
thod in botany is worſe than no me- 
thod at all. With theſe abatements, 
the Diſſertation on the Sexes is a 
ſenſible and ſpirited performance; 
and, whilſt it diſcovers the author 
ſuperior to vulgar prejudices and er- 
rors, diſplays a laudable averſion to 
innovations and new hypotheſes in 
philoſophy, that do not appear pro- 
perly ſupported by reaſon. and fact. 
The objections to Linnæus's ar- 
guments, from the ſituation and 
proportion of the pretended organs, 
are puerile and trifling; the facts, 
mentioned by that author, whether 
concluſive or not, are certainly true: 
and, if true, to call them in queſ- 
tion, is to add conſiderably to their 
importance in the ſcale of argu- 
ment. The ſame may, in general, 
be ſaid of the argument drawn from 
the coincidence in point of time, of 
the anthers and /ipma : though, in 
ſome particular initances, as ſpin- 
nage, mercury, hemp, mays, and 
Juniper, the /amina ſhed their duſt 
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commonly before their figmata, or 
pretended female organs, have at- 
tained maturity, /. ae 
In plants which have the fa- 
mina and ſeeds on diſtinct roots, 
the flowers, ſays Linnæus, gene- 
rally come out before the leaves, 
leſt the latter ſhonld cover the fe- 
male organ, and prevent the acceſs 
of the fertilizing duſt.” Willow, _ 
poplar, and hazel-nut, are adduced 
as examples. In theſe inftances, 
the fact is certainly as repreſented 
by the learned author; and the 
reaſon aſſigned for it, however ima- 
ginary, is ingenious. Dr. Alton | 
nds great fault with Linnæus for 
quallifying his allegations with a 
generally. General affirmations are, 


in my opinion, highly proper in 


diſquiſitions of this kind, where 
the ſubjects are ſo numerous, that 
a ſeparate examination of each is 
impracticable.— The argument fer 
the ſexes from caſtration is attempt- 
ed to be refuted in two different 
ways,—1. Suppoſing its effect to be 
uniformly as repreſented by Lin- 
næus, and the ſexualiſts, it does 
not follow, ſays Alon, that the 
uſe of the powder of the famina, 
in ſecundatipg the ſeeds, is clearly 
demonſtrated : as wounds in a ne- 
ceſſary part of the plant, together 
with the loſs cf juice iſſuing from 


them, may well account for the 


conſequent batrenneſs and abortion 
of the feeds. Malpighi afhrms, that 
he produced a ſomewhat ſimilar ef- 
fect on the ſeeds of tulip, by pluck- 
ing off the petals before their ex- 
panſion. But, 2, ſays Alſton, there 
is reaſon to deny the fact. In Geof- 


 froy's Experiment on the Mays, 


ſome of the ears ripened a few 
ſeeds, although the /amina weve 
CR - entirely 
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entirely cut out before the opening 
of the ant heræ, or tops. An expe- 
riment of the ſame kind performed 
by Dr. Alton himſelf, deſerves at- 
tention. ** Obſerving,” ſays he, 
one year, two ſtrong tulips grow- 
© ing together, in an incloſure ſur- 
* roavded with a tall and thick 
*« quick{ert -hawthorn-bedge ; I cut 
„ down two or three more tulips, 
* which ſtood at ſome diſtance from 
* them, ſo as to leave none within 
«© that incloſure, ſave the two I 
„% mentioned; out of theſe, gently 


opening the petals, I plucked all | 


** the Hamina, with their apices ſtill 
«** entice. The conſequence of this 
„too rude caſtration, was a con- 
* ſiderable extravaſation of the 
«* juices io the bottom of the flow- 
% er, ard a ſudden decay of the 
* cvarium Or fruit, which never 
* increaſed, but turned yellow, 
* ſhrunk and withered. In order 
* to diſcover whether this abortion 
„as owing to the wounds, or to 
* the want of the duſt of the apices, 
* I ſuffered theſe two tulips to re- 
* main in the place where they 
* were; and next ſeaſon, having 
* obterved the fame precaution that 
„ no other culi» ſhould flower with- 
in the 1ncloſure, [ opened the 
*« petals, and took out carefully, 
„ not the lamina, but only ail the 
* apices, which prevented auy ſen- 
„ ible blecdiog of che parts, This 
more gentle caſtration, they bore 
„ perſettiy well; tne ovarian ſuſ- 
{© fered nothiug, is either of them, 
„but increated and came to matu- 
% rity, quite full of leeds.” 

Theſe experiments, fo far from 
zefating the doftri:.e of the ſexes, 
(EE, in my opinion, to con rum it, 
for though boch Ueoliroy and 


| 
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Alſton afirm that the fruit ripened 
and was filled with feeds, yet it 
does not appear that theſe ſeed; 
were ripe or capable of vegetation, 
The ſame thing probably happened 
to theſe plants, as to the date-tree 
of Father Labat, which bore ripe 
dates, the ſtones of which, hoy. 
ever, never roſe, Be this as it 
may, the experiment juſt recited i: 
imperſect, and inconcluſive, becauſe 
totally ſilent on that head. 

The next ſet of arguments againſt 
the ſexes, is derived from experiment; 
on plants, which have the pretend. 
ed male and female organs of ye. 
neration placed apart on diſtind. 
roots. Camerarius ielates that, in 
the courſe of his experiments, be 
obſerved the female plants of ſpi. 
nach, mercury, and hemp, which 
had been placed without the reach 
of the male, produce ripe and per- 
fe ſecds; a circumitance which, 
as Valentini obſcrves, made Ca- 
merarius expieſs himſelf with doubt 
of the doctrine of the ſexes, of 
which he had been a flrenucus ad- 
vocate, The following experi- 
ments of Dr. Alſton upon ihe 
ſame plants, if faithfully narrated, 
bid fairer to be deciſive on this 
ſubject, than half the refined and 
ingenious arguments of his op- 
ponent. 

In ſpring, 1737,” ſays the doc- 
tor, I tranſplanted three jets of 
„the common ſpinach, long be- 
„ fore it could be knawn wh-ther 
« they were flowering or ſeed-bear- 
„ing plants, from a li:;le bed on 
„ which they were raiſcd, into 2 
place of the garden, full cighty 
„% yards diſtant, aud almoit direct- 
*« Iv ſouth; there being two haw- 
* thorn, and three holy hedges, 


66 all 
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bs all pretty thick and tall, be- 
« tween them and their ſeed-bed, 
„and no other ſpinach in the gar- 
« den ; all che three proved fertile 
plants, and ripened plenty of 
« feeds. 1 ſowed them, they 
« grew, and proſpered as well as 
« any ſpinach-ſeed poſſibly could 
« do. 

« The ſame year, a few plants 


« of the common hemp, which I 


« had raiſed for a ſpecimen from 
« the ſeed, being accidentally de- 
« ftroyed when very young; and 
« finding afterwards, about the 
„end of June, a pretty ſtrong, 


but late plant of hemp, growing 


« by itſelf, I cauſed great care to 
« be taken of it, there not being 
te that year any hemp raiſed with- 
« in a mile of it that I could find. 
„This plant grew Juxuriantly ; 
„and, though bad weather in the 
„autumn made me pluck it up a 
& little too ſoon, yet I got about 
* thirty good feeds from it, which, 
the ſucceeding ſpring, produced 
« as thriving male and female 
„plants, as if the mother-hemp 
* had ſtood ſurrounded with 
“ males.” 

The reſult of theſe, and ſuch like 
experiments, can be accounted for, 
on the principle of the ſexes, in no 
other way than on the ſuppolit.on 
that ſome male flowers have been 
intermixed with the female, and 
operated the fecundation in queſ- 
tion. This appears the more pro- 
bable, as only a part of the ſeeds 
in the above experiments, attained 


per ſect maturity, ſo as to be capa- | 


ble of vegeration. ' In fact, it is by 
this touch- None, that we are to try 
the intrinſic value of every expert- 
ment which has the ſex of plants 


| for its object. It is not enough 
that plants ſeem only to ripen ſeeds 
without the aſſiſtance of the palvis 
antherarum ; theſe ſeeds, to be per- 
fect and to render the argument 
conclufive, muſt contain the embryo 
of a new plant, which, upon bei 

lodged in the ſoil, will unfold it- 
ſelf, and produce an individual, in 
every reſpect, ſimilar to its parent 
vegetable. For want of this ne- 
ceſſary teſt, nothing can be con- 
cluded from Mr. Tournefort's aſſer- 
tion, of a ſemale hop which pro- 
duced ripe fruit every year, in the 
king's garden at Paris, although 
no male of that ſpecies was to be 
found within many miles of it. 
For without enquiring with Wahl- 
bom, whether the cones of the 
hop are a calix or a ſeed-veſſel, 
which, I think, has nothing to do 


that there is no evidence whatever, 
from Tournefort's Narration, that 
the ſeeds which he pretends, were 
produced by this plant, made any 
efforts towards vegetation; or, in- 
deed, that any trials were made ſor 
that purpoſe. The author is quite 
flent on this head; and hence the 
argument that has been erected 


cluive. | 
The argument for the ſexes from 
the culture of palm- trees, has never 
received a ſatisfactory auſwer. Fa- 
ther Labat's teſtimony, which Al- 
ton oppoſes to the clear and point- 
ed evidegces of other authors, 
makes, as we have ſeen, directly 
againſt him. : : 
As to Herodotus's aſſertion that 
the date-trees, in the neighbour- 
hood of Babvion, were ſecundated 


Ce 2 


with the preſent queſtion ; I affirm 


upon his aſſertion is totally incon- 


| by means ot 2nats, „nh, lodgivg 
a 
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in the ſrait.of the male palm, iſſued ' 


from it, and entered into that of 
the female; it is directly contra- 
dicted by the authority of every 
author, both ancient and modern, 
who has treated of the culture of 


at reduce that culture to the head 


of caprification, which is, in my 


opinion, one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments for the ſexes that can poſſibly 
be advanced. 

The differences among the au- 
thors who treat of the fecundation 
of date-trees, with reſpect to the 
manner in which the fertilizing 
duſt is conveyed ta the female, and 
the conſequences of their ſterility, 
are much inſified upon by Alſton. 
But theſe differences prove nothing; 
ſince the authors in queſtion all 
agree in this, that the dates, to be 
ſecundated, muſt have the aſſiſtance 
of the powder, or pulvis aniberarum, 
of the flowering palm. 

The laſt argument I ſhall men- 
tion, is drawn from a comparative 
view .of the nature of ſeeds and 
buds. The ſmalleſt ſenſible par- 
ticle of every plant, ſays Alſton, 
after Malpighi, is organized in the 
fame manner as the whole. Hence, 
if planted in the ground, each 
piece would, probably, in progreſs 
of vegetation, become a plant in 
every reſpect ſimilar to the parent 
vegetable. | 

Hence, likewiſe, many plants are 


better and more eaſily propagated | 


by cuttings, layers, off-ſets, germs 
or buds, than by ſeeds, Hence, 
arlick, onions, lecks, tulips, and 
illies, frequently carry germs, or 
cloves, on the tops of the flalks, as 
well as at their rocts under ground, 


A bud is the compendium or rudi- | 


— + and, if true, would 
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ment of a plant which only wang 
the power of extending or unfold. 
ing its parts. 

But ſeeds contain, likewiſe, the 
primerdia planlarum; buds, there. 
fore, contain the moſt eſſential part, 
of ſeeds, and differ from them only 
in the ſame manner as the, livi 
fœtus differs from the egg. In this 
view, buds are nothing elſe than 
ſeeds in a more perfect late, or in 
a higher ſtage of vegetation. Now 
ſince buds are copiouſly produced 
by numberleſs -plants, and often 
break out of the ſmoother part of 
the bark, eſpecially of pruned trees; 
and, fince the ſmalleſt part of a 
plant may be made to grow and 
emit gems, whether it be naturally 


"fertile or barren, male, female or 


hermaphrodite; why, continues the 
Doctor, may not ſeeds, which are 
only a more imperfect kind of buds, 
be produced, without the aſſiſlance 


of the pulvis antherarum, or the in- 


tervention of any mode of genera- 
tion whatever ? 

This argument 1s plauſible, but 
cannot overturn the dire evidence 
in favour of the ſexes that has been 
already ſtated. 

On the whole, I am of opinion 
that the doctrine of the ſexes of 
plants is ſupported by inconteſtable 
arguments, and wants only the 
confirmation of farther experiments 
to gain univerſal belief. I am far, 
however, ſrom wiſhing to obtrude 
my opinion upon the reader, or to 
extort his afſent. The principal 
facts on both ſides of this curious 
and important queſtion, lie before 
him; it is his to eſtimate their cre- 
dibility and weight, and to deter- 
mine accordingly, Opinions, if 


ſounded in truth, as they n 


nts 
Id. 
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be overturned by ſophiſms, fo 
neither can they ſuffer from the 
minuteſt examination: on the con- 
trary, if eſtabliſhed in error, an 
exact and impartial ſcrutiny is the 
moſt probable means of removing 
the deception, and detecting their 
falſhood. 6 

SILIQUA, a ſpecies of pod, in 
which the ſeeds are alternately hᷣxed 
to either ſuture, or joining of the 
valves; in this it differs on the 
legumen, which has its ſeeds attach- 
ed to one ſuture only, This kind 
of ſeed-veſſel, which is found in all 
the croſs-ſhaped flowers of Tourne- 
fort, or tetradynamia of Linnzus, 
is diſtinguiſhed, by the laſt author, 
aſter Ray, from its form, into iligua 

roperly ſo called; and ſilicula, or 


file filigua. The former is much 


longer than broad, as in muſtard, 
raddiſh, rocket, wall- flower, lady's 
ſmock, and water-creſſes : the lat- 
ter is almoſt round; the longitudi- 
nal and tranſverſe diameters, in 
other words, the length and breadth, 
being nearly equal ; as in honeſty, 
mad - wort, ſhepherd's-purſe, ſcurvy- 


— 
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croſs-ſhaped flowers. This dif- 
ference in the form of the fruit is 
the foundation of the two orders 


in Linnæus's clafs” te/radynamia; 
which correſponds to the cruci- 


formes of Tournefort, and filiguo/# 


of Ray. 
The ſeeds within both find and 


filicula are attached, as to a placenta, 


to the ſutures or joining of the 
valves, by means of a ſmall thread 
or foot-iialk, which performs the 
office of the umbilical rope. | 

SILIQUOSZ (/ligua, à pod) 
the name of a claſs in Moriſon, 
Hermannus, Ray, and Royen's 
Methods, conſiſting of plants which 
have a /iligua or pod for their ſeed- 
veſſel. Of this kind are the croſs- 
ſhaped flowers of Tournefort, and 
tetradynamia, or plants having flow- 
ers with four long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, of Linnæuins. 
S1L1quos is, likewiſe, the 
name of the thirty-ninth order ia 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, confilting of plants which 
| have the general character juſt 
mentioned. 


= 


grals, candy-tuft, and ſome other 


Lift of Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


n 


* * 


Cro/s-fhaped Flowers with long Pods Hfftiguad. 


Linnzan Genera. 


— — — 
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Cardamine, 
Chriranthus, 
Cranbe, 


[1] [| 


Engliſh Names. 


Baſtard tower muſtard. 


Cabbage, turnep, rape. 


Ladies- ſmock. 
Stock, wall- flower. 
Sea cabbage. 
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Dentaria, 
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Linnzan Genera, Engliſh Names... . 
Dentaria, — — — Tooth-wort, | | 7 
E ryfemum, —— — — Hedge- muſlar d . | ner? 
Heliophila. ; cies 
Hejperis, — — Rocket, queen's July flower, or and 

dame's violet. vor 
Latis, — —— — Woad. the 
R aphanus , — — — R adi ſh . F 
KRicotia. the 
Sinapiß, — Muſtard. mu 
Si/ymbrium, | — — Water creſſes. or ! 
Turritis, — — Tover-muſtard. k nc 
pri 
SCP 1 0:7N II. | 4 
- | 1 
Creſi ſhaped Flowers with ſhort round Pods (flicula). — 
Linnæan Genera. Engliſh Names. £7 
Mia, — — Mad-wort, — 
Araſfabica, ——ů — Roſe of ſericho. b. 
Biſcutella, — — — P}uckler-muſtard. 1 
Clypeola, — — — "Treacle-muſtard. 
Cochlearias, — — Scurvy-graſ-, or ſpoon-wort, vn 
Draba, 4 
þ Jheris, — — — Candy: tuft, or ſciatica-creſs, 4 
Lepidiumn,xy y — Dittander or pepper- wort. 4 
| Lunaria, — — — Sattin-flower, honeſty, or mon- 
| wort. | 
Myagrum, — — — Gold of pleaſure . p 
Hellaria. | . 
Subularia, _ — — Rough-leaved aly ſſon. » 
Thlaſpi, w—— — — * - muſtard, ſhepherd's 
| | . urſe. 5 
VF ella, — — — Spaniſn · creſs. 6 s 
| 
| 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of | ſtock and thlaſpi, form ever - green 


this Order. ſhrubs of a round and beautiful form, 


| The Roprs are long, branched, 
This order chiefly farniſhes bien- | crooked, and fibrous. © Fhoſe of 
nial and perennial herbs of an irre-, | turnep and radiſh are ſucculent 
ular figure ; braſſica, ſea-cabbage, and fleſhy. In tooth-wort, they 


# 17 
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- 


paniſh-creſs, and ſome ſpecies of | appear jointed. 
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are cylindric 

The Leaves, which differ in 
point of form, being ſometimes 
ſimple, ſometimes winged, are ge- 
nerally placed alternate. In a ſpe- 
cies of thlaſpi, with a red flower, 
and a perennial ſpecies of moon 
wort, the leaves at the bottom of 
the ſtalk and branches are oppoſite, 

From the wings or arm-pits of 
the leaves of a ſpecies of treacle- 
muſtard, iſſues a large, erect ſpine 
or thorn. The plant 1s generally 
known by the name of ſhrubby 
prickly alyſſon. 

The Frowtrs are hermaphro- 
dite, and, in the greater number, 
diſpoſed in a ſpike, at the extremity 
of the branches. They are eaſily 
rendered double by culture. 

The FLower-cur is compoſed 
of four leaves, which are oblong, 
hollow, blunt, bunched at the 
baſe, and fall with the flower. 
Theſe leaves are ſometimes ere, 
as in Spaniſh-creſs, radiſh, hedge- 
muſtard, flock, cabbage, rocket, 
2nd tooth-wort ; ſometimes ſpread 
horizontally, as in muſtard, water- 


.creſs, woad, and lady's-ſmock. 


The PETALs, which are four in 
number, ſpread at top, and are di- 
ſpoſed like a croſs; whence the 
name of croſs-ſhaped flowers, by 
which Tournefort has deſigned this 
natural order; a characteriſtical 
mark which, becauſe more ob- 
vious, is, in my opinion, prefe- 


rable to that derived from the in f 


equality of the ſfamina, 
The claws, or Jower part of the 
petals, are ered, flat, awl-ſhaped, 


and ſomewhat longer than the calix. 


The upper part widens outwards, 


The STEMs and young branches 


* 
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In candy-tufr, the petals are un- 
equal, the two outermoſt being 
much larger than the other two. 
A ſpecies of lady's- ſmock, the car- 
damine impatiens of Linnzus, as 
likewiſe the l/epidium ruderale of 
the ſame author, want the petals. 
The STamina are fix in num» 


ber, two of which are of the length 


of the calix, and the remaining 
four ſomewhat longer, but ſhorter 
than the petals. Upon the cite 
cumſtance of the inequality of the 
ſtamina, combined with their nums 
ber, is founded the claſs telradyna- 
mia of the Sexual Method, which 
contains all the crois-ſhaped flow- 
ers. | 

The Ax rhea, or tops of the 
ſtamina, are of an oblong figure, 
pointed, thicker at the baſe, and 
erect. In a ſpecies of Spaniſh- 


| creſs, the vella pſeudo cytiſus of 


Linnæus, the four longer hlaments 
are callrated, or want tops. Some 
ſpecies of dittander have only two 
ſtamina ; a Virginian ſpecies of the 
ſame genus has three. The two 
lefler f:laments in mad - wort are in- 
dentcd at the baſe; in which cir- 
cumſtance conſiſts the efſential cha- 
rater of the genus. In a ſperies 
of ladies ſmock, the cardamine 
hirſuta of Linnæus, the two leſſer 
ſtamina are generally — In 
ſea-cabbage, each of the Jonger 
ſilaments is divided at top into two 
parts; the anthers being placed 
upon the outermoſt branch, 

Betwixt the ſamina in plants of 
this order, are generally lodged one, 
two, or four round greenith knots, 
which in ſome genera, are ſo ſmall 
as to elude the fight. Theſe knots, 


called by Linnzus GLR nur 


C04 NecTARIFER As 


flower. 
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NrcTARriFEer x, and uſed very im- 
properly by that author, as an el- 
ſential character in diſcriminating 
the genera, ſeem to be prominences 
of the receptacle of the flower, oc- 
caſioned by the ftamina being deep- 
ly lodged in its ſubſlance. This 
opinion ſeems more probable, as 
in treacle muſtard, rough-leaved 
alyſſon, gold of pleaſure, and ſome 
others, which have the ſtamina 
lightly attached to the ſurface of the 
receptacle, no knots or glands are 
obſerved. In baſtard tower-muſtard, 
the knots in queſtion are placed 
betwixt the leaves of the calix, to 
which they ſeem appendages or 
ears. In the greater number they 
are ſeated between, or cloſe to, the 
ſtamina, particularly the two ſhort- 
er ones, to the baſe of which they 
are faſtened. | 

The Segp-Bup is fingle, and 

lands upon the receptacle of the 
| The fyle, which is either 
cylindtic, or flat like a ſcale, is of 
the length of the four longer ſta- 
mina in the plants of the ſecond 
order; in thoſe of the firſt, it is very 
ſhort, or even wanting. It accom- 
panies'the ſeed-bud to its maturity, 
The figma or ſummit of the fiyle 
is blunt; and ſometimes, as in ſtock 
and rocket, deeply divided into 
two parts. | 

The SzeD-VeESSEL is a long pod 
in plants cf the firſt ſection; a ſhort 
and roum done, in thoſe of the ſecond, 
Either ſort has two valves or external 
openings, and in a great many 
genera, the ſame number of inter- 
nal cavities: or cells, the partition 
of which projeRs at the top, beyond 
the valves. In a ſpecies of gold of 
ler ſute, the myagrum monoſper- | 


| 


——— 
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mum latifolium of Caſpar Banhin 
there are three cells; two of which, 
being thoſe next the top of the pod, 
prove abortive; the remaining cell 
at the baſe contains a ſingle ſced. 
In radiſh, the pods are jointed. In 
hedge muſtard, four cornered. 

The Steps are roundiſh, ſmall, 
and attached alternately by a flen. 
der thread to both ſutures or join- 
ings of the valves. | 

Thele plants have a watery, 
ſharp, lixivial taſte, and are charg. 
ed with a fixed alcaline falt, which 
is drawn from them by burning, 
and being diſtilled, without any 
addition, produces a volatile alcah, 

Moſt .of the plants in queſtion 
have a flinking ſmell. Eryſinun 
alliaria, and a ſpecies of thlaſpi, 
imell ſtrongly of garlick. 

With reſpect to their virtues, 
they are attenuating, deterfive, 
diuretic, and antiſcorbutic. Theſe 
qualities, however, are moſt emj. 
nentiy poſſeſſed by the live plants ; 
when. dried, they either entirely 
diſappear, or are greatly diminiſhe 
ed. 

Applied externally, theſe plants 
are uſeful in diſeaſes of the ſkin, as 
itch and leproſy. 

SOLUM plantarum. The natu- 
ral foil of plants. Each ſpecies of 
plant affects a particular ſoil in 
pref. rence to every other, In the 
culture of plants, therefore, it is of 
very great importance, to have 2 
diſtin& knowledge of the ſoil and 
loca natalia of plants, that the na- 
ture of the ſoil and earth, in which 
they are cultivated, may be made 
to approach, as near as poſſible, to 
that in which they ſpoutancouſly 
grow. 


This 


receptacle of the palms. 
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This ſubject then, as is evident, | 


| „ 
The ſpadix of the pulchs is 


pertains more properly to-garden- | branched ; that of all other plants, 


ing than botany, To the former, | ſimple.” This laft cafe admits 1 
indeed, it ſerves as a proper and || ſome variety; in calla, dracon- 
ſolid foundation; in the latter it | tium and pothos, 


is merely a curious fpeculation, | 
which, however, cannot fail, if 


properly handled, of affording in- 


ftru&ion as well as amuſement. 
The reader is referred for inge- 
nious conjectures on this ſubject to 
the head ADUMBRATIONES in Lin- 
nzus's Philo/ophia Botanica. 
SPADICEUS flos, from ppadix; 
an aggregate flower, in which the 
receptacle is ancloſed within a pa- 
tba or ſheath, that is common to 
many florets, This term, uſed by 
the ancients only of palms, is ex- 
tended by Linnzus to all flowers, 
which, like narcifſus, calla, dracon- 
tium, pothos, arum, and zoſtcra, 
are protruded from that ſpecies of 
common calix, called a Halba, or 
ſheath, | 
SPADIX, anciently ſigniſied the 
It is now 
uſed to expreſs every flower-ſtalk 


that is protruded out of a /Zatha, or | a /patha or ſheath, 


ſheath, 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Orders * 


Linnzan Genera, 


Allium, 
Amaryllis, . 
Bulbocedium. 
Colchicum, 
Crinum, 
Galant bus, 
Gethyllis. 
Hemanthus, 
Leuctium, 
Narciſſus, 


Pancratium, 


—— — 
— — 


— — 


re 


— — 
———— 
— 
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the ' florets 
cover it on all fides'; in ara, 
they are diſpoſed on the lower 
44 only; and in zoftera, pn one 

e. | | CORY 


SPATHA, a ſheath; à ſptcith 
of calix which burffs lJengrkwayp, © 


and 'protrudes a ſtalk  ſypport · 


- 


one or more flowers, which com 


monly have no perianthidm ot flows 
er- cup. Þ # , Ni85; 363 1* 

The 
from bottom to top; and conſiſts 
either of one piece, as in narciffus, 
ſnow-drop, and the greater number 
of plants; of two, as,in marſh-aloe; 


ſpatha opens on one fide; 


or of a number of ſcales Haid oven - 


each other like tiles, 'as_ in plan? 
tain tree. in,, 
SpPATHACEÆA (from pa 2 
ſheath) the name of the ninch order 
in Linnzus's Fragments of a Na- 
tural Metbod, conſiſting of plants 
whoſe flowers are Prötzudad 


= 


o 
F 
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Engl Mam, 


Garlick, onion, &c. 
Lily-daffodil. 8 


Meadow ſaffron. 
Aſphodel- li lj. 
Snow-drop. ek „ 


Blogd- lower. : - d nds 
Greater ſaow-drap, ©. G 
Daffodil. * 5 
Sea-daffodil. 


from 


— ——M—— 


— a. tes * 
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.; Theſe. plants are nearly allied in 
habit and ſtructure to the liliaceous 


diſtinguiſhed by the /patha, or 
ſheath, out of which their flowers 
are protruded. Vid Coo ARI. 
. ſpike ; a mode of 
flowering, in which the flowers are 
ranged alternately, upon both fides 
of a ſimple common flower-ſtalk. 
The term is exemplifed in arum, 
American night ſhade, pepper, and 
ſeveral of the graſſes. rh flowers 
In a puke are ſeated immediately 
upon the ſtalk, 

ſoot-ſlalk ; in which it differs from 
the racemus or cluſler. A ſpike is 
faid to be fingle-rowed Mica ſecun- 
4a) when the flowers are all turned 
towards one fide, as in dadylis 
eyno/uroides ; double - rowed {/pica 
difticha) when they look to both 
ſides, or ſtand two ways, 
SPINA, a thorn; a ſpecies of 
armature, or offenſive weapon pro- 
truded from the wood of the _ 
and, therefore, of a ſtronger and 
harder nature than prickles, which 


are detached portions of the bark. 


Thorns are either ſimple, as in 
moſt plants ; double, as in horned 


acacia ;z or. triple, as in another | 


ſpecies of acacia,/ hence termed 
triple-thorned. | 

Spines are protruded either from 
the ſtem and branches, as in buck- 
thorn, » plumb, and orange- 
trees; == — foot-ſtalks of the 
leaves, as in falſe acacia; from the 
leaves themſelves, 2s in aloe, Ame- 
rican aloe, Adam's needle, holly, 
manchineel, carline-thiſtle, arti- 


without any partial 


-plants, from which they are chiefly 


choke, bear's - breech, juniper, 


milk-wort, butcher's-broom, and 
ſea-pink; from the ribs of the 
leaves, as in ſeveral of the night- 


.. 
* 
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| ſhades ; from the calix, as in thidle, 
centaury and mad- apple; or, laſtly, 
from the ſced- veſſel or fruit, as iz 
caltrops, ſpinach, agiimony and 
thorn- apple. 

Some plants Joſe their ſpines; 
as the branches of pear, citron, 
orange, lemons, medlar, hawthorn, 
and gooſeberry buſh, by culture; 
the leaves cf holly by age. 

M. Duhamel compares thorn 
which are an expanſion of the lig. 


nous body, to the horns of ani. 


mals, which adhere to the borg 

of the fcull, and are protruded 

from them 

STAMINA, threads or chive, 
The ſlender threads Which in mot 
flowers are placed round the ſeed- 
bud. They are defined by Lin- 
næus to be entrails of the plant, 
deſtined for preparing the pollen or 
fine powder, which the Sexualifts 
pretend to be the main agent in the 
generation of plants. 

The form of each ſtamen is gere- 
rally that of a ſlender thread, fur. 
mounted by a ſmall prominence 
or button, containing a powder, 
Hence its diviſion into, 
Filamentum, the ſlender thread- 
. ſhaped part, reſembling a foot- 

ſtalk, which ſupports the 

Anhera, or ſummit, a ſmall ſack or 
capſule with one or two cavities, 
attached differently to the fila 
ment. 

Pollen The fecundating duſt con- 
tained within the tops or ſum- 
mits, which diſcharge it when 
Tipe. eee 
Each of theſe terms is particular- 

ly explained under its reſpettive 

_- | 

' STELLATZA (fella, a ſtar) the 


name of a claſs in Hermannus, Boer- 
„ 0, 6 0 haave, 


haave 
fling 
ſeeds, 
em 
The 
lady” 


wood 


illle, 
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haave, and Ray's Methods, con- 
ilting of plants, with, two naked | name of the forty-ſeventh order in 


- KT 
STELLATE is, likewiſe, 7 


eds, and leaves diſpoſed round the | Linnzus's Fragments of a Natu 
ſtem in the form 2 1 1 3 | N of plants which _ 
The term is exemplified in madder, | poſſeſs the al characters juſt 

Gy 


LA of the Genera contained in this Order. 


WAY 
4 


Engliſh Names. 
Amber-tree. eh 


Woodroof. 
Petty madder, 


\» 


2411 


Ladies bedſtraw, or cheeſe · rennet. 


/ 


Baſtard. hare's-ear, 


Madder, 

Little feld- madder. 
Button-ueed. 
Croſs-Wort. 


Worm-graſs. 17 5 7 
Coffee - tree. | 


Dogwood, or cornelian cherry. 


as ig 

and 

det; Niady's bed-ſtraw, croſs. wort, and | mentioned, © 

y cod - roof. „„ 5 

orm, 

re; 

Fo Linnzan Genera. 

ar. Antho/permam, er r 

* Aſperula, — — 

del Crucianella, — — — 
Diodia, ' 

. Galium, — — — 

oft Heayotis. 

ec Kucxia. 

Mm Lippia. 

115 Phyllis, — — — 

by Richardia. _ | 

1 Rubia, — — 

15 Sberardia, — — — 
Spermacoce, — — 

ai Valantia, — — 

e Houftonia. 

10. Oldenlandia. 

a; Ophicrrhiza. 

d. Spigelia, TT 9 

* 7 Cr:ffea, — — 

n, — — — 

- Tora. . 

9 Pavwelta. 

* P chotr 1a. 

x This order, which, in its preſent | 


form, is far from Natural, contains 
herbs, ſhrubs, and trees. The 
herbs, which are moſt numerous, 
are chiefly annual, and creep along 
the ſurface of the ground. The 
hrubs. and trees are chiefly ever- 
greens, which .riſe. ere, and are 
of an agreeable conic form. .. ; 


ſeeds, particularly thoſe of coffee, 
are bitter and cordial. Ladies bed- 
ſtraw poſſeſſes the property of curd- 
ling milk ; the roots of madder are 

reatly eſteemed by dyers, for the 
Beautiful red colour, which is pro- 
cured from them. A ſpecies of 
hedyotis poſſeſſes the ſame i | 
An infuſion of arapabaca or /prgelza 


 Thele plants are opening; their 


* * 


| is. ſpecific againſt worms; . 


5 
the Englich rifle of worm-grafs by 


which this * of plauts has 


been defign 


* 


. The roots of ophi- 

2 „ as the name imports, pre- 
rve from the dangerous conſe- 
uences of the venomous bites of 
rpents. 


TIGMA, the ſummit or top of 


— — 


the ſtyle, accounted by the ſex- 


ualiſts the female organ of genera- 
tion in plants, which receives the 
fecundativg duſt of the tops of the 
ſtamina, and tranſmits it's vapout 
or effluvia through the ſtyle, into 
the heart of the ſeed- bud, for the 
purpoſe of impregnating the ſeeds, 

e ſtigma, in point of number, 
is either ſingle, as in moſt plants; 
two, as in lilac; three, as in bell- 
flower ; four, as in French willow 
herb, and graſs' of Parnaſſus; or 
five, as in winter- green. With re- 
ſpect to figure, it is either round, 
as in primroſe ; oval, as in genipa; 
croſs-ſhaped, as in penza ; ſhaped 
like a target, as in water-lilly, 
Poppy, and fide-ſaddle flower; in 
the form of a crown, as in winter- 
green,; hooked, as in violet and 
American viburnum ; ribbed or 
furrowed, as in meadow-ſaffron ; 


' ſhaped like a head (capitatum) as in 


periwinkle, caltrops, ſcarlet convol- 
vulas, and cluſia; angular, as in 
muntingia ; of the nature of a leaf, 
as in iris; or covered with down, 
'as in cucubalus, rhubarb, tamariſk, 
the graſſes, and moſt of the pea- 
bloom flowers. 


The diviſions of the ſtigma are 


Mendter like hairs, as in dock; 
-twiled into ſeveral convolutions, 
as in crocus; turned backwards, 
'as in r e pink and the 
'compourd fowers ; or bent to the! 
left, as in viſcous campion. Theſe 


- 


Iy be apt'to refer certain 


: . 
FT 
divifions are generally two In nus 
ber; in aſarabacca, the fiigma j 
deeply cut into fix parts; and iq 
turnera, more ſlightly into a prex, 
er number. DOR \ 
The number of ſtyles is to be 
reckoned from their immediate it 
ſertion into the ſeed- bud. Wha, 
ever diviſions are above that inſe, 
tion, are only ſegments of the ſtyle 
or ſtigma” Without attending u 
this diſtinction, we might frequent. 
enera o 
plants, from a ſoperfekal view «of 
the number of their ſtyles. to a 
improper order in Linnæus's Me. 
thod, the ſecondary diviſions 6f 
which are derived from the num- 
ber of ſtyles, reckoned, as we have 
ſaid, from their inſertion into the 
ſeed- bud. - | 
In flowers which have no fiyle, 
the ſt;pma adheres. to the ſeed-bud; 
and its number, like that of the 
ſty les, ſerves as a foundation to the 
orders or ſecondary diviſions in the 
Linnzan Method of arrangement, 


Thus poppy, prickly poppy, celas- 
dine, may-apple, herb- chriſtopher, 


Caper, and water-lily, Which bare 


a ſingle ſtigma, are reſerred to at 
order of plants having one ſtyle, 


although the ſtyle in theſe plat 


is totally wanting. 
With reſpe& to duration, the 


ſtigma generally withers without 


falling off; in poppy, water-lilly, 
and fide-ſaddle-flower, it is perma- 
nent. | Ay 

The ſurface of the ſtigma l 
coxered with a clammy .moiſturt, 
which ſerves to diſſolve the pat 
ticles of the fertilizing duſt of the 


antheræ, and thereby more cab 


tranſmit its effluvia and eſſence, 


which Linnæus calls the aura Jens: 
adit 


8 T 
»alis, to the ſeeds below. The ex- 


Needbam, have left no room for 
doubt on this matter. 

The /tigma, when ſingle, gene- 
rally terminates the extremity of 
the ſtyle. When there are ſeveral 

ipmatay, as in cotton, and moſt of 
the liliaceous plants, they are diſ- 
poſed with admirable ſymmetry 
along its ſides. In American vibur- 
num, petrea, and lippia, the /igma, 
which is fingle, 1s placed upon the 
fide of the ſtyle, or rather obliquely 
on its extremity, Or apex. 

STIMULI, ſtings; a ſpecies of 
2rmature or offenſive weapon, with 
which ſome. plants, as nettle, ca/- 
Jada, acalypha, and ' tragia ate 
farniſhed. Their uſe, ſays Lin- 
nzus, is, by their venomous 
punctures, to keep off naked 
animals that would approach to 
burt them. 

STIPES properly ſignifies the 
trunk of a tree. By Linnæus it is 
uſed to denote the trunk of the 
muſhrooms, as likewiſe the ſlender 
thread or foot-ſialk, which, in many 
of the compound flowers, elevates 
the feathery or hairy crown (pap- 
pus) with which the ſeeds are fur- 
niſhed, and connects it with the 
ſeed. The appearance in queſtion 
1s conſpicuous in lettuce, gum ſuc- 
cory, dandelion, baſtard hawk- 
weed, ſeriola, hypochoeris, colt's- 
foot, and ſome ſpecies of wild let- 
tuce. | 42 | 

STIPULA; one of the fulcra, 
or props of plants, defined by Lin- 
DZus to be a ſcale, or ſmall leaf, 


ſtationed on each fide the baſe of the 


foot-ftalks of the flower and leaves, 
at their firſt appearance, for the 
purpoſe of ſupport. Elmgren re- 


ſtricts it to the foot - ſtalles of the 


periments of Juſſieu, Vaillant, and | lea 


- 


ST 


ves only. 


Malpighi was the firſt who made 
obſervations on the number, figure 
and ſituation of this auxiliary past 
of the plant: Linnzus has improved 
upon Malpighi's obſervations, and 


called in the /izule,; as eſſential 6:7 


characters in diſcriminating the ſpe- 
cies. | ; 

The appearance in queſtion is 
conſpicuous in tamarind, caſſia, roſe, 
honey-flower, tulip-tree, apricot, 
peach, bird-cherry, and the pea» 
bloom flowers. - £2 

Stipulæ exhibit the ſame variety 
in form and ſtructure, as the leaves, 
at whoſe inſertion they are frequently 
placed. Nn 

In the greater number of plants 
there are two /ipule attached to the 
ſtem, one on each fide of the foot - 
ſtalk: in the African ſpecies of honey- 
flower and butcher's broom, there 
is only a ſingle ſcale of this kind, 
Which, in the former, is placed on 
the inſide; in the latter, on the out- 
fide of the ſtalk. 54.414 1 

With reſpect to duration, ſome 
/lipule fall before the leaves, as in 
cherry, bird- cherry, almond, pop- 
lar, lime, elm, oak, beech, horn- 
beam, hazel- nut, birch, alder, figs 
and mulberry: others ae 
nent, or continue till the fall of the 
leaves, as in roſe, raſpberry, ſtraw- 
berry, cinquefoil, tormentil, avens, 
and the pea-bloom flowers. 

In moſt plants the H ipulæ are free, 


| looſe, and detached from the talk: 


in roſe, cinquefoil, comarum, raſp- 
berry, and honey- flower, they gr 
cloſe to the plant, a 

In 6g and mulberry- trees, the 
/tipule ate produced on the infideof 


| the leaves: in birch, lime, and the 


peas 


# 


LY 
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*Pea-bloom flowers, on the outfide ; 


n platanus, they form a fort of 
'ruf, which ſurrounds the branches. 
* "Laſtly, in the lip, and croſs ſhaped 
flowers of Tournefort, the rough- 
Aeaved and ſtarry plants of Ray, the 
matural order erchideæ, the liliaceous 
plants, aud ſeveral of the compound 
flowers, the /7pulz, or ſcales in que- 
| ion, are wanting. | 
The /fipulz frequently afford ex- 
cellent marks of diſtinction, in diſ- 
eriminating the ſpecies. Thus, the 
-African and Ethiopian ſpecies of 
honey-flower, are eſſentially diſtin- 
— from each other by the num- 
r and fituation of the /tipulz ; 
which, in the former, are ſingle, and 
grow cloſe to the ſtalk; in the Jat- 


« 


* 


ter, double, and detached from it. 


In like manner, the kidney - ſhaped, 
and bearded, or hairy fipulæ of 
caffia auriculata diſtinguiſh that ſpe- 
cies from all its congeneres, or plants 
of the ſame genus. | 
-» STROBILUS, a cone; a ſpecies 
of ſeed veſſel compoſed of woody 
ſcales, which are placed againſt 
each other, and ſplit, or open only 
at ow being fixed below to an axis 
-which occupies the centre of the 
cone. The term is exemplified in 
pine, fir, cypreſs, and the other 
cone- bearing plants, whoſe habit 
and ſtructure is particularly de- 
ſeribed under the article Cox1- 
YA, which ſee. 
STRUCTURA vegerablit. The 
ſtructore, or internal organiſation 
- of plants. 
-« 'Fhe organiſation and internal 
ructure of the different parts of 
vegetables, ſuch as the ſtems and 
branches, the leaves, the calix, the 


petals, and ſeeds, is not exactly the 


lame; in ſome they are formed of 
© Ss y 
3 


| 
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8 
two or three; in others of all 
ſimple organical parts containeq 
the bark and wood of the ſtem, 
which the organiſation is moſt ; 
nt. 

The bark of the trunk is ch 
poſed of four ſimilar parts, viz 
the epidermis, curticle or ſcarf. 
"which enfolds the beds of the ba 
II. Veſſels containing the ſap. | 
Veſſels containing the blood or pr 
per juice of the plant. IV. Thy 
cellular web or tiſſue. 

I. The epidermis is a very fox 
membranous ſubſtance that is ſprezd 
over the bark, and is always trat 
ſparent and elaſtic, without colour 
or any ſenſible organiſations, ſome 
very ſmall pores excepted, whick 
are ſometimes diſcovered in its ſub. 
ſtance, and probably ſerve the 
double purpoſe cf throwing off the 
ſuperfluous nouriſhment, and in- 
bibing new. 

II. The ſap-veſſels are woody 
longitudinal fibres, which are bol. 
low, and almoſt inconceivably fe, 
They are ſimple, devoid of ramifc 
tions, and ſo fituated, with reſped 
to each other, as to form a tiſſue 
or web of ſeveral bundles in form 
of a net, the meſhes of which are 
longer than broad. Theſe {mall 
bundles are the true vegetable 
muſcles, and differ in their figure 
from thoſe of animals, which at 
formed of large maſſes of fibres tc- 
cumulated one above another, 

III. The proper veſſels, calle 
likewiſe, from their uſe, vegetabie 
blood-veſſels, are ſtraight longitu- 
dinal fibres, larger than the ſap- 
veſſels, and leſs numerous, They 


are filled with the proper juice, 
which is gererally coloured, and 
| de, in tact, the blood of the Fre 

v! 


Of thi 
dog s- 
juice ( 
and p 
plants 
IV. 
15 an 
witho 
tion, 
meſhe 
ſap- v. 
oba 
from 


f this kind is the milk of ſpurge, 
ned 
m, Naice of celandine, the reſin of fir 
t Mod pine-trees, and the mucilage of 
plants of the mallow tribe. 
n lv. The cellular web, or tiſſue, 
Viz. I: an aſſemblage of little bladders, 
fn Mwithout any ſenſible communica- 
ba tion, which fill the interftices or 
meſhes of the net formed by the 

8ap-veſſels, and traverſe the whole 
WM ſubſtance of the bark and wood, 
from the pith or medullary ſub- 
M ance in the centre, of which it is 
only a prolongation, to the epider- 
nis or Kin of the bark, where it is 
much ſlenderer than towards the 
centre of the wood. 
The ſubllance in queſtion is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by different names from 


it is found z when contained in the 
ſmall meſhes of the woody longitu- 
dinal fibres, or ſap- veſſels of the 
trunks and roots of trees, it is term- 
hol. Ned, as we have ſaid, the cellular web, 
ne, or tiſſue; when collected into larger 
ca voids, formed by meſhes that are 
el placed more remote from each other, 
Toe 2s in the leaves, it takes the name 
m of parenchyma ; when it forms a 
are WY bed betwixr the epidermis, and the 
all I beds of the bark, as happens in the 
ble W bark of herbs, and of che young 
ire branches of trees, it is termed the 
ue cellular cover: and, laſtly, when 
c- collected in the heart of the plant, 
Wicnin the wood, it is known by the 
ed name of the pith, marrow, or me- 
le BY duttary-ſubltance. | 
u- Ia its ſtate of parenchyma and 
o- ceflular cover, each bladder is of a 
er Leep green colour, herbaceouz an 
„ uacculent. 
d Tze pitb, as we have ſaid, 1s 


jog's-bane, and fig, the yellow 


the ſtructure of the parts in which 


— — —e— 


——— 


. fy a mogification of the cellular 


| 8 5 | | 
tiſſue. This appears from its orig 
nally «fawilie the exact form, co- 
lour, and conſiſlence of that ſab- - 
tance. Thus, the pith of all the 
new productions of trees, conſiſts of 


a number of oval, green, and ſue- 
culent bladders, exactly like thoſe 
of the bark and wood; and it is rot 
till the end of one or two years, 
more or leſs, that theſe bladders be- 
come empty, dry up, become ſphe- 
rical, and finally take the confiſtence 
and colour of -pith, which, in the 
greater number of plants, is white; 
in ſome, as horſe-cheſnut, yellow, or 
ruſt- coloured; in others, as walnut, 
brown; and in others, re. 
The principal ſeat of the pith in 
thoſe plants which abound in it, is 
in the heart of the lignous body, 
where it is contained as in à tube, 
which ſerves to diffuſe it into the 
ſubſtance of the wood and bark. 
Herbs and ſhrubs have, in general, 
a greater quantity of pith than trees. 
In elm, oak, hazel, pear and apple- 
trees, there is ſcarce any pith; in 
govalacum, ebony, iron-wood, and the 
roots of tobacco and thorn- apple, it 
is entirely wanting. Walnut, hol- 
ly, aſh and pine, have but an in- 
confider2ble quantity: elder- tree, 


hawthorn, fg tree, ſumach, and 
wormwood, produce it in great a- 
bundance. * 


Notwithſtanding its thickneſs, the 
pith iu the heart of trees diſappears 
injenfibly ; the canal which con- 
cains it, as the plant waxes old, 
contracts itſe:f by degrees, and the 
lois of pith is ſupplied by the en- 
larged dimenfions of the ſap and 
blood-veflels which traverſe its ſub- 
ſtance, although leſs ſeuſible to ob- 
ſervation in its ſtate of pith, It is 
doubtleſs, theſe veſſe ls, at firſt in ſen- 

üble, 
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ble, which furniſh the turpentine the bark, being of later productin, 2 
that oozes from the pith of pine are ſofter and leſs coloured thay 30 
and fir · trees. | thoſe which are lodged nearer the 1 
The veſicles, or bladders of the | centre. It is theſe innermoſt bes; le 
medullary ſubſtance, are larger in that form the body of the wood pro il f 
the centre than towards the body of | perly ſo called: the outer bed, .. 
the wood ; and it is obſerved in ge- | which are of a much ſofter textur, jn 
neral, that herbs which have a | and frequently of a different colour, th 
eater quantity of pith than trees, | are called alburnum, which is only * 
— likewiſe larger bladders, The | another term for tender imperfe of 
ſame does not hold in trees: clder- | wood, that has not yet acquired is 
tzee has a great quantity of pith, | ultimate degree of ſolidity. Thi, it 
yet very ſmall bladders. ſubſtance is only found in the had o 
The innermoſt part of the bark, woods, ſuch as ebony, pomegranate, I ,, 
or that which is next the wood, is oak, and pine trees. In the ſoſt jn 
termed liber, from its fine and thin | woods, on the contrary, which ne. fic 
lates reſembling the leaves of a | ver acquire any great degree of ſo- m 
1 Iidity, ſuch as baobab, ſilk- cotton ti. 
The wood, or lignous body, is | tree, lime-tree, aſpen, alder, and nc 
compoſed of the ſame conſtituent | birch, there is no alburnum; or, 4. 
parts as the bark, except the epi- perhaps, to ſpeak more properly,  T 
dermis, which, in that body, is | there is no wood; the lignous body j; 
ſupplied by the bark itſelf. It like- | remaining always in its 15 ſtate of ti. 
wiſe poſſeſſes a fourth part, or ſeries | alburnum, without acquiring ay „e 
of veſſels, not to be found in the | farther degree of ſolidity. fa 
bark: theſe are the tracheæ, or veſ- | Such, in general, is the organi- f 
ſels which receive and tranſmit” the | ſation of vegetables, which in nol ti 
air neceſſary for preparing and gir- | part is ſo conſpicuous as in the ſtem, is 
ing motion to the humovrs. The ſame organiſation, according MW in 
The trachez, or air zeſſels, are | to Grew, obtains in every part f at 
tubes formed of elaſſie plates, twiſt- I the plant, as the root, leaves, and n. 
ed ſpirally in a direction contrary to | each, even the minuteſt, part of 
the apparent diurnal motion of the | fructification. More recent experi- t 
ſun. Theſe tubes are of larger dia- ments on this ſubje& ſeem, bos, g. 
meter than all the other veſſels that | ever, to evince, that the ſtructure dl MW it 
are found in the wood, or bark, | all the parts is not exactly the ſame; I u 
even thoſe containing the proper | a ſew of the conſtitaent parts of the I; 
juice or blood of the plant: and ac- | ſtem being entirely wanting in ſome 
cording to the obſervation of Mal- | of the parte, cc 
pighi, are larger in the roots than The external parts of plants at 7 
in the trunk. ü by ſome modern naturaliſts de no- th 
The lignous beds are, at firſt, ſoft | minated productions, and termine Y 9; 
and tender, and acquire ſolidity | tions of the internal. The leave, WM | 
only by degrees. They form ſo bre dteæ, and calix, are confidered 
many concentric circles or rings, | by ſuch authors as prolongations cf 
the outermoſt of which, or thoſe next | the coarſe outer bark ; the petals re 


ard 
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9 
and flamina of the liber, or fine in 
ner bark; the piillum of the pith. 
The wood is, in ſome ſort, the ſke- 
jeton or maſs of bones which pre- 
ſerves all theſe parts in their place, 
and concurs with them in perform- 


ing the vital functions. Hence, in 
the opinion of theſe authors, the 
bark and pith conſtitute the eſſence 
of the vegetable-body. 

Notwithſtanding theſe aſſertions, 
it is certain that the organiſation 
of the leaves is nearly the ſame 
with that of the ſtem. They are, 
in fact, a ſort of flat compreſfed 
flems, compoſed, like the part laſt 
mentioned, of an epidermis, a cor- 
tical body on both ſides, and a lig- 
nous body in the centre. They 
differ only in two particulars : 1, 
That their epidermis, or ſcarf ſkin, 
is furniſhed with a number of cor- 
tical glands, which, in herbaceous 
vegetables, are lodged on both ſur- 
faces; in trees, on the under ſur- 
face only. 2, That the cellular 
tiſſue or parenchy matous ſubſtance 
is found in much greater abundance 
in the leaves than ſtems of plants, 
and is always green and ſucculent, 
never paſſing into the ſtate of pith. 

The calix, or external cover of 
the flowers, which is generally 
green, does not differ ſenſibly, in 
its organiſation, from the leaves, 
unleſs that it frequently wants the 
lignous body. " 

The petals ſeem almoſt entirely 
compoſed of /rachez, or air-veſſels. 
They want the cortical glands in 
their epidermis, which are found 
on the ſurface of the leaves and 
flower-cups. 

For further obſervations on the 
anatomy of plants, the reader is 


referred to the works of Grew, ; 


| 
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Malpigbi, and Duhamel, who hare 


handled this curious ſubject with 
the utmoſt accuracy and minuteneſs. 
STYLUS, the ſtyle; the ſlender 
part of the pi//i//um, or female or- 
gan, reſembling a pillar, and corre- 
ſponding to the vagina in animals, 
which ſtands upon the ſeed- bud, 
and elerates the //gma or ſummit. 
The number of ſtyles, generally 
ſpeaking, is equal to that of the 
ſeed-buds, each ſeed-bud being fur- 
niſhed with its own particular flyle., 
The compound flowers, eone- bear- 
ing plants, roſe, ranunculus, tulips 
tree, and many other plants evince 
this to be their natural ſtructure. 
There are, however, plants which 


have more than one ſtyle for a 


ſingle ſeed-bud, as the umbelliſerous 
plants; and there are others, which, 
on the contrary, have a fingle ſtyle 
common to many ſeed-buds, as the 
rough-leaved plants and moſt of the - 
lip-flowers. In a third ſet of plants 
which ſeem to form a medium be- 
twixt the two ſormer, the ſtyle is 
ſingle at its origin, but ſoon 
branches out into as many rami- 
fications as there are diviſions or 
cells in the cavity of the ſeed-bud ; 
of this kind are the plants of the 
geranium and mallow tribes, which 
have their ſtyles divided above into 
five branches, correſponding to the 
five diviſions of the ſeed bud or cap- 
lule. 

The divifions or branches juſt 
mentioned are either two in num- 
ber, as in perficaria, cornutia, and 
ſcbeſten, in which Jaſt the ſtyle 1s 
forked, each of the two branches be- 
ing ſubdivided into two; three, as iQ 
clethra and frankenia; four, as in 
buckthorn and alaternus; or five, 
as in Syrian mallow. © | 
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The number of ſtyles, aud in 
their abſence, of figmata, ſerves as 
a foundation to moit of the orders, 
or ſecondary diviſions in the ſexual 
method. | 
With reſpect to bgure, the ſtyle 
is either cylindrical and hollow like 
a tube, as in moſt plants; angular, 
as in Indian flowering recd and 
ſome liliaceous plants; awl-ſhaped, 
as in geranium ; ſlender like a hair, 
as in ceratecarpus; or club ſhaped 
above, as in greater ſnow-drop. 
With reſpe& to proportion and 
dimenſions, the ſtyle is either of the 
length of the famina, a5 in tobacco, 
and moſt plants; very long, as in 
tamarind, caſſia, campanula, viper's- 
graſs, Indian - Turky.- wheat, and 
the nodding or drooping flowers, 
as ſnow-drop and fritillaria; very 
ſhort, as in dog's bane, red jaimine, 
and moſt of the arc of the 


natural order, contor/& ;\thicker than 
the famina, as in greater ſnow- 
drop; of equal thickneſs, as in 
dead · nettle; or tlenderer, as in ce- 
rYalecarputs } 


Linnzan Genera, 


AJ. con. 5 
Cactus, 


-Galenia. 
Meſembryzanthemyn, 
Neurada. | 
Reauumaria. 
T amarix, 
Tetragania. 
Cad ledon, 
C rafſula, 
Prthorun. 


| 
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In the greater number of plants, 
the ſtyle 15 ſeated upon the ſummit 
of the ſeed-bud ; in roſe, raſpberry, 
{trawberry, cinque-foil, tormentil, 
avens, dryas, and marſh-cinque. 
foil, the ſtyles, which are nume. 
rous, iſſue from within the fide of 
their reſpeQive ſeed-buds. In ſys 
riana, hirtella, ladics-mantle, per. 
cepier, and cocoa-plum, they are 
frequently produced at the baſe of 
the ſeed-bud : and in caper and 
burning thorny plant they ſtand 
both above and below it. 

With reſpect to duration, the ſty le 
either falls with the other parts of 
the flower, as in moſt plants: or 
accompanies the fruit to its matu- 
rity, as in the croſs-ſhaped flowers, 
the /etradynamia of the ſexual me- 
thod. 

SUCCULENTEZA (ſuccus, juice) 
the name of the thirteenth order in 
Linnæus's fragments of a natural 
method, conſiſting of flat fleſhy 
ſucculent plants, moſt of which are 
evergreen. 


Lift of 1he Genera contained in this Order. 


Engliſh Names. , 
Melon-thiſtle, torch-thiflle, 
Indian- fig. 

Fig-marigold. 


Tamariſk. 


Navel- wort. 
Leſſer orpine. 


R Zodic as 


- 
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I decline entering into the cha- 
raters of this numerous order, as 
] cannot regard it in any other light 
than as an aſſemblage of two or 
three natural orders, the characters 
of which ought, therefore, to he 
preſeryed diſtinct. —T'he ſucculent 
plants are refreſhing, aſtringeat, 
and of yery wholeſome uſe. 

The leaves of purſlane are uſed 
in ſallads, as are likewiſe the ber- 
ries of the opuntias. 

The fruit of tamariſk is aftrin- 
gent, and uſed in hæmorrhages. 
The juice of the leaves of houſe 

leek is an excellent coſmetic. 

Galenia has a warm, poignant, 
and ſomewhat aromatic taſte, te- 
ſembling pepper; which, however, 
exceeds it in ſttength. 

Externally, the leaves of purſlane 
are ſucceſsfully employed in St. 
Anthony's fire, and other 1nflam- 


mations of the ſkin, The Ameri- 
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Linnæan Genera, Engliſh Names. 

Rhodicla, ee — _ root. 3 

Sedu m, — — ſſer houſe-leek, ſtone- crop. 

Semperdi dum, — — Houſc-lck. 

Septas. 8 

Surianas | : | ; 

Tillea, — — Small annual houſe-leek. 
7 Clay: oni a. f | X 

Nama. _ 

Portulaca, ——  Pu:ſlane. 

Seſuvium. 4 

Triauibema, —— Horſe-purſlane, | 
Adra, — — Tuberous moſchatel, or hollow- root. 

Cbry/o/plenium, — Golden ſaxifrage. | 
Hydrangea. 

Mitella, — —— Baſtard-American- ſanicle. 

Saxifraga, — — Ganxifrage. 

Tiarella, | 


cans apply the cereus's, or torch- 
rhiſlles, to promote the union of 
fractured bones. 

From the anacamp/eros purpurea 
of Bauhin, the /eaum foliis planiuſculis 
of Linnzus, is procured by macera- 
tion, a water, which is reckoned by 
the Siberians an excellent vulue- 
rary, and is in ſuch eſtimation, ſays 


Gmelin, that they ſcruple not to 


believe it endued with the ſingu- 


lar virtue of raiſing the dead to 


life. | 

Indian-fig, the caddus ficws Indice 
of Linnzus, has no item; the 
leaves, which are fleſhy, thick, and 
oval, grow out of each other as by 
joints; at the ſummit of the leaf 
i ſſues the flower; the plant does not 
riſe high, and in ſome ſort creeps. 
The briſtly ſpines or prickles, with 
which the leaves are armed, harden 


as the plant increaſes in age. Indian- 


fig is rcficſhing, and ſtains the 
Dd 2 urin 
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urine of ſuch who uſe it internally, 
of a red colour. | 

Ihe cochineal ſhrub is the ca2us 
corhenill:fer of Linnæus. The leaves 
are two fingers thick, of a beauti- 
ful green, and very prickly. The 
flowers are of a pale 1oſe-colour, 
and are ſucceeded by a ſig-like 


fruit, which, when ripe, is full of a | 


deep purple pulp, containing a 
number of very ſmall flat rough 
ſeeds, that are as red .as blood 
within. Upon this plant, which is 
a native of Mexico and the Weſt- 
India Iſlands, is found the inſect or 
bug, called cochineal, which is 
uſed dy the dyers as their principal 
baſis for the ſcarlet colour. It is a 
ſix- legged viviparous inſect, the fe- 
male of which is only uſed, This 
is produced from the egg in its per- 


ſect form, and unde iges no tranſ- 


formation afterwards, It has no 


wings, nor, indeed, has it uſe for 


any, the greateſt part of its life be- 
:ing ſpent on the vegetable whereon 
3t feeds. Father Plumier was the 
firſt who corrected the miſtaken no- 


tion, which had long univerſally 


prevailed, of its being a vegetable 
production; M. de Reaumur firſt 
explored with accuracy its natural 
hiiory and origin. 


SUCCUS. The joices of plants. 
The vegetable juices or fluids are } 


generally reduced to wo; the lymph 
or ſap; and the blood or proper 
juice. It appears, however, that 
plants contain many other fluids; 
for in a fingle fruit, ſuch as a pine- 
apple, orange or {'rawberry, we 
can diftwmpu;th by the taſte and 
ſmell three or four other liquors, of 
Which we can difcover but very 
ſeeble veſlipes in the other parts of 
thele plants, 


I 
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The fap, or lymph, is a fin 


fluid, without colour or ſmell, 280 


little different from water. It m: 
be compared to the chyle in i. 
animal „as may the roy 
which abſorb and prepare it to the 
lacteals It is purified, as the blog 
of animals, by perſpiration. 
That the ſap or lymph aſcend 
from the root to the ſlem, branche 
leaves, and even the minuteſt par 
of the fruttification, is paſt a doub. 
But whether the ſap ſo diffuſed 9 
the extremities of the plant ere 
returns; and-there is in plants, 4 
circulation of ſap, analogous to that 
of the blood in animals, is a que- 
ſtion Which will probably never re 
ceive a fatis factory anſwer; as the 
data required for its ſolution ar: 
exceedmpgly numerous, and almof 
without our reach. and conjecture, 
almoſt the only evidence of which 
the ſubject is ſuſceptible. The tuo 
hypotheſes, however, of the circy- 


lation of the ſap, and the perſpirs 


tion of plants, are very far fron 
being oppoſite in their nature and 
reſult, as is generally imagined; 
they are, on the contrary, perfectly 
compatible with each other. 

By the accurate experiments 6 
M. Bonnet, it appears that the ſap 
aſcends, not by the bark, but by 


the fibres of the weod: and the cv 


rions obſervations of Grew, Duh 
mel, and other naturaliſts, rende: 
it highly probable that the fluid 
which aſcends by the fibres of the 
wood, deſcends to the roots by the 
curtical fibres that are moſt conti 
guous to the wood. In ſupport of 
the concluſion, it has been obſerv- 
ed, that u a tranſverſe inciſion 
being made into the trunk of 4 
tree, the juice, which is expendes, 

of 
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lor flows from the wound, proceeds | 
in greater quantities ſrom the upper 
np, where the ſwelling likewiſe is 


much larger than below. It appears, 
however, that when two ſimilar in- 
ciſions are made, one at the top of 
the tree, and another near the root, 
the latter expends much more ſap 
than the former. The return of 
the ſap from the extremity of the 
branches to the roots being, by the 
reſolt of ſuch experiments, rendered 
ſomewhat more than probable, it 


remains that we eſtabliſh the mode 


of its return, and? ſcertain its ana- 
logy, or want» analogy, to the 
circulation of the blood in animals. 
It 1s here that certainty fails us, 
and vague conjecture ſupplies its 
place, Before any thing ſatisfac- 
tory can be expected on this head, 
we mutt previouſly determine, whe- 
ther the liquor which deſcends from 
the branches by the bark, be the 
fame as that which aſcends from the 
roots by the wood; and next diſcover 
the anaſtomoſes or joĩniogs of both 
feries of veſſels ; in other words, the 
communication betwixt the cortical 
and lignous fibres: a defideratum, 
which, 1f we may reaſon by analogy, 
will not be obtained without the ut- 
moſt difficulty ; ſince, with the aſſiſt- 
ance. of injections, we have not yet 
been able to diſcover but obſcurely, 
the anaſtamoſes or joinings of the 
veins and arteries in the animal 
ſyſtem. 

In ſpring, the ſap is found in 
greateſt abundance, and then the 
bark is eaſily detached fror: the 
wood. On the contrary, when the 
ſap-ſeaſon is paſt, the bark is found 
cloſely applied, and, as it were, 
glued to the wood. The leaves 
contribute greatly both to the abun- 


dance and motion of the ſap, If 
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a tree, when high in ſap, is di- 
veſted of its leaves, the bark, in a 
few days, will adhere as cloſely to 
the wood as in winter, | . 
The other fort of fluid contained 
in plants is denominated the pro- 
per juice, and is analogous to the 
blood in animals. At is a com- 
pound liquor, and is eaſily diſlin- 
wer: by its colour, ſmell, and 
ubſtance, from the lymph or ſap. , 

This fluid is either green, as in 
periwinkle; white, as in ſpurge, 
hg tree, and dog's- bane; yellow, 
as in celandine; red, as in log» 
wood, and dragon's-blood ;' muct» 
laginous, or gummy, as in the ju» 
jube and mallow-tribes; or reſi- 
nous, as in the cone-h-aring plants, 
t is from this variety in colour and 
ſubſtance, that the liquor in que» 
ſtion is called the proper juice 
each ſpecies of plant being ſup- 
poſed to contain a fluid which is 
proper and peculiar to it. 

In this blood, or -proper juice, 
reſide the ſmell, taſte, and virtue 
of the plants. In fact, thoſe plants 

oſſeſs little virtue, in which there 
is either a ſuperabundance of ſap, 
or a poverty of blood, It 1s the 
juice which flows from the poppy 
that is narcotick; the corrohve 
quality of celandine and ſpurge re- 
ſides in the ſame fluid: the purga® 
tive virtue of jalap in its relig. 
Barks poſſeſs more virtue than - 
woods, becauſe the blood-veſſels of 
the former are thicker and larger 
than thoſe of the latter, : 

The blood, or proper juice, is 
contained in tubes wich are larger 
than the lymphatic or ſap-veſlels, 
and although diffuſed through the 
whole ſubſtance of the plant, are 
collected in greater zbundance in 


the bark. lu fir trees, the turpen - 
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tine, which is the proper juice, is 
amaſſed in the parenchymatous ſub- 
ſtance, immediately under the epi- 
dermis or ſkin of the bark: in ju- 


$:3Y ; 
IV. Males and females. 
When the florets are all herms, 
phrodite, as in the firſt caſe, the 
polygamy is {aid to be equal; and 


niper, the ſandatac is collected be- 
twixt the bark and the wood: in 


the larch-tree, the turpentine, 


the compound flowers ſo charac. 
terized, are referred to the order 
| Polygamia AEqualis, expreſſive ei 


which it produces, is accumulated 


in the body of the wood: in pine, | 


it exſudes from the bark, from be- 


twixt the wood and bark, from the 


wood itſelf, and from the pith. 
For further particulars on this 
curious ſubject, the reader 1s re- 
ferred to M. Duhamel's Traite des 
Arbres, Dr. Grew's Anatomy of 
Plants, and the works of the inge- 
nious M. Bonnet of Geneva. 
SYNGENESIA (ov, together, 
and yoo, generation) the name 
of the nineteenth claſs in Linnæus's 
Sexual Method, conſiſting of plants 


in which the anthere, or male or- | 
ans of generation, are united into 


a cylinder; the filaments ou which 
they are ſupported being ſeparate 
and diſtinct, 

This claſs contains the numerous 
tribe of compound flowers, whole 
general charafters were enumerated 
under the article Courosirus flos, 

The orders, or ſecondary divi- 
ſions of the claſs Syngen-/ia, ariſe 
from the different modes of inter- 
communication of the florets, or 
lefſer partial flowers contained 
within the common calix. This 
inter communication, which Lin- 
næus, from a love to. analogies, 
terms the PoLYcauy or FLow- 
zes, admits of the four following 
Caſes, 

I. The florets all hermaphrodite, 

JI. Hermaphrodites and females. 

III. Hermaphrodites and florets 
of no ſex or neuter, 


that circumſtance. This order con- 
tains the ſemifloſcular, and many 
of the floſcular compound flower, 
of Tournefort. Among the former 
are dandelion, ſow-thiſtle, lettuce, 
ſuccory, goat's beard, nipple-wort, 
and hawk-weed; among the latter, 
burdock, ſaw-wort, thiſtle, arti. 
choke, hemp-agrimony, goldylocks, 
and Lavender-cotton, This order 
contains no radiated flowers, 

In the ſecond caſe, the florets in 
the centre, or diſc, are hermaphis- 
dite; thoſe of the circumference, 
margin, or radius, are female ; that 
is, want the /famina, or male or- 
gans. This fort of intercommuni- 
cation Linnæus terms polygamia ju 
perflua, uſeleſs or ſuperfluous poly- 
gamy ; becauſe the impregnation of 
the female florets in the circum- 
ference is unneceſſary, the fruttit- 
cation being perfefted in thoſe in 
the centre. The flowers which ate 
referred to this order, are either 
Roſcular, that is, compoſed entirely 
of hollow florets ; or radiated. 4 
mong the former are tanſy, worm- 
wood, cud-weed, and flower-eve:- 
laſting; among the Jatter, colt's 
ſoot, groundſel, aſter, golden-rod, 
elecampane, daiſy, feverfew, mil- 
foil, and African marigold. 

In the third caſe, the hollow fo- 
| rets in the centre are hermaphro- 
dite; the flat ones in the circum- 
ference, neater ; that is, want both 
male and female organs. This kind 
of polygamy is termed proper 
Enough 
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* 
enough, inefetual ¶ polygamia fru- 


firanea) as the florets in the cir- 


cumference being of no ſex are to- 


tally ineffectual to the fructiſication. 
The order in queſtion contains only 
fix genera: viz. ſun- flower, dwarf 
ſun-Hower, tickſeeded ſun-flower, 
gorteria, efmites, and centaury. 

In the laſt caſe, the florets of the 
centre, or diſc, are male; and thoſe 
of the circumference, female. This 
ſort of polygamy is termed, mnece/- 


fary (polygamia necefſaria} becauſe 


none of - the florets being herma- 
phrodite, the preſence of male and 
female florets is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for perfeQting the fruftification. 
Marigold, arQtotis, African rag- 
wort, hard-ſeeded chryſanthemum, 
cotton - wood, and baſtard cud- 
weed, farniſh examples. The flow- 
ers of this order are moſtly radi- 
ated, 

Beſides the four orders juſt men- 
tioned, the claſs ſyngene/ra contains 
two others. Theſe are folrgamia 


ſegregata, and menegamia. 


The firſt derives its name from 
the florets being /eparated from each 
other, by means of partial flower- 
cups, Which ſupport one or more 
florets, and are placed within the 
common calix. 
niſhes no diſtin caſe of polygamy, 
and is, in fact, only a modification 
of the firſt caſe; the florets ſo di- 


This order fur- 


vided or ſeparated, being all herma- 


phrodite, except in the genus p 
ranthus, which having hermapro- 
dite florets in the centre, and fe- 


male florets in the margin, 1s re- 


ferred to that particular ſpecies of 
polygamy which we denominated 
ſuperfluous. 

The genera in thisorder are five in 
number; viz. clephant's-foat, globe 


a. 
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flower, globe · thiſtle, gundelia, and | 
baſtard Ethiopian elichryſum.- The 


firſt has four florets in each partial 
flower-cup : the ſecond has an in- 
definite number ; the three laſt only 
one. | 

The order monogamia contains 
ſimple flowers. 
a ſingle marriage, and is placed in 


direct oppoſition to the polygamy, 


or inter communication of florets, 
which ſo conſpicuouſly characterizes 
the other orders, In faQ, balſam, 
violet, cardinal flower, and the 
other plants of this . order, agree 
with the compound flowers in ſcarce 
a ſingle circumſtance, fave the claſ- 
ſical character, the union of the an- 
there, or tops of the ſtamina: a 
circumſtance which, whilſt it unde- 
niably confutes Linnzus's aſſertion, 
that in that union conſiſts the eſ- 
ſence of compound flower, ſerves 
likewiſe to demonſtrate the 1mper- 
fection of his artificial character. 
Former botaniſts had ſought for the 
eſſential character of this numerous 
tribe of plants in the common ca- 
lix and commoa receptacle, Both 
theſe Linnzus rejects as inadequate, 
and in their place ſubſtitutes the 
union of the anther, and fituation 
of the ſeeds. That union, we have 
ſeen, is not peculiar to compound 
flowers only; it is to be found in 
violet, balſam, | cardinal - flower, 
ſheep-ſcabious, and ſome other flow- 
ers, confeſſedly ſimple. To this it 
will be anſwered, that Linnzus's 
aſſertion is different from what I 


have repreſented it: that the author 


in queſtion, ſo far from affirming 


that the union of the anthere con- 


gitutes, of itſelf, the eſſence of 
compound flowers, has combined 


| that circumftarce vith the fituation 
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"of the ſeeds, and declared that the 
eſſence of a compound flower con- 
diſts in haviag the antheræ, or tops 
of the ſtamina, united into a cylin- 
der, and a ſingle ſeed placed under 


each floret. This argument is 
Rn; but not ſolid, for ur- 
uckily three of the genera of the 
order monogamia, viz, Strumphia, 
ſeriphium, and corymbium, beſides 
the united antheræ, have likewiſe, 
a ſingle ſeed placed under the re- 
ceptacle of the flower ; and yet the 
order monogamia Contains ſimple 
flowers only, The ſact is, that 
compound flowers are fo remark- 
ably different in their port and ex- 
ternal appearance from thoſe term- 
ed ſimple, that it is unneceſſary to 
ſeek for an eſſential character where 
there is no danger of conſufion. 
Aggregate and compound flowers 
have indeed a greater conformity 
in point of habit; yet a ſuperficial 
attention only is requiſite to diſ- 
cover very material differences in 


their ſtructure. . 


As the excellence of the artifi- 
vial character is conſtituted by its 
approximation to the natural, it is 
evident that a character, which ar- 
ranges together things that are ab- 
ſolutely heterogeneous, and poſſeſs 
no natural relations, is imperfect 
and erroneous. Com pound flowers 
are confeſſedly a natural tribe of 
plants: ſimple flowers poſſeſs no 
relations in common with them, 
that can juſtify a junction: a cha- 
rater, therefore, which, like that 
of Linnæus, blends fimple and 
compound flowers promiſcuoully to- 
gether, offers a manifeſt violence to 
Nature, by forcibly tearing many 
genera of plants from their proper 
place, and incorporating them with 


# 
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others, which are of a different and 
even oppoſite nature. In fa, of 
all the numerous ſyſtems in botany, 
there is not a ſingle character, 
which wounds Nature ſo cruelly as 
that of Linnzus, in the inſtance 
juſt given. 
To 

TETRADYNAMIA (Tiooa%s, 
four ; and du, power) ſour POWs 
ers; the name of the 6ſteenth claſ 
in Linnzus's Sexual Syſlem, con- 
fiſting of plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers having fix ſtamina, four of 
which are long, and two ſhort; it 
correſponds to the Siliquoſe of Ray, 
and cruciformes of Tournefort, and, 
abating a ſingle genus, cleome, is 2 
true natural family, the particular 
characters of which are enumerat- 
ed under the article fl;qus/z, by 
which name Linnæus, after Ray, has 
diſtinguiſhed theſe plants in his 


Fragments of a Natural Method, 
Vide Sil iquos x. 


The orders in the claſs tetrady- 


namia, Which are two in number, 
are likewiſe borrowed from the 
ſame author. Such as have a long 
pod, as ſtock, rocket, and ladies 
ſmock, being termed /liquoſz ; 
thoſe which have a ſhort round one, 
as ſcurvy-graſs, candy-tuft, and 
ſattin- flower, /liculo/z. I have ob- 
ſerved the ſame diſlinction in ſub- 
dividing the natural order Aligusſæ. 


In molt ſpecies of baſtard- muſtard 
(cleome) the ſtamina are attached to 
a long pillar-ſhaped foot- ſtalk, re · 


ſembling a ſtyle, which ſupports the 
ſced- bud; a circumſtance which 


ought to have determined that genus 
to the claſs gynangria in the Sexual 
Method, upon the ſame principle, 


by 


T E 
by which paſſion- lower and ſome 
other genera are made to arrange 
themſelves under that claſs. The 
genus cleome indeed, whatever may 
be its pretenſions to a place in the 
claſs alluded to, has certainly no 
right to that Which it at preſent 
holds in the claſs tetradynamia of 
the ſame method; as, beſides its 
wanting the claſſical artificial cha- 
rafter, the inequality of the ſta- 


mina, theſe male organs of gene- 


ration are ſrequently more than ſix, 


the number to which plants of this | 


claſs are reſtricted. In fact, cleem- 
is among the moſt ſtriking inſtances 
of Linnæus's deviation from his 
own principles; ſince ſcarce a cir- 
cumitance, except the preſence of 
what he calls nectariferous glands, 
which by the way, are very ſeldom 
to be diſcovered, even with glaſſes, 
can poſſibly connect it with the, 
plants among which he has ar- 
rarged it. 

TETRAGYNIA (reooaee;, four ; 
and um, a woman) the name of 
an order, or ſecondary divifion in 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, and 13th 
claſſes in the Sexual Syſtem; con- 
filing of plants, which, to the 


claſlic character, whatever it is. 


add the circumſtance of having four 
ſiyles or female organs, Herb- 
paris and graſs of Parnaſſus, furniſh 
examples, : 
TETRANDRIA (T:o72z:;, four ; 
and ing, a man or huſband) the 
name of the fourth claſs in Lin- 
næus's Sexual Syſtem, conſiſting of 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
which have four ſtamina or male 
organs that are of equal length. 
In this laſt circumſtance conſiſts the 
main difference, according to Lin- 


næ ue, between the plants of the 


1 


| claſs in queſtion and thoſe of the 


14th claſs, didynamia, in which the 
four ſtamina are of unequal length, 
To of them being long, and dwo 

Ort. ? 


The orders A this numerous | 


claſs are three, founded upon the 
number of ſtyles or female organs. 
Scabious, teazel, barren - wort, 
the ſtarry plants of Ray, and the 
greater number of genera in this 
claſe, have one ſtyle. _ | 


Dodder, and hypecoum have two. | 


Holly, and a few others, have, 


four. 


TETRANGLE (Tug, four ; 
and eaſy, a — the name of 
the eighteenth claſs in Boerhaave's 
Method, conſiſting of herbaceous: 
plants having two ſeed- leaves, with, 
a ſingle capſule, that is divided in- 
ternally into four cavities or cells, 
It is exemplified in rue and thorn», 
apple. | 

THALAMUS, a bed; Vaillant's, 
name for the receplaculum of Ponte- 
dera and Linnzus; the /edes of Rayz\ 
the placenta of Boerhaave. 

Linnæus terms 
thalamus or marriage-bed of the 


flower. 


THYRSUS, a mode of flower. 
ing, reſembling the cone of a pine. 
It is, ſays Linnæus, a panicle con- 
tracted into an oval, or egg-ſhaped 
form. The lower foot-ftalks, which 
are longer, extend horizontally. 
whilſt the upper ones are ſhorter 
and mount vertically. Lilac and 
butter-burr-ſerniſh examples. 

TOMENTUM, ſhort wool; 4 
ſpecies of hoary, or downy pubeſ- 
cence, which covers the ſurface of 
many plants, particularly thoſe is 
the neighbourhood of the ſea, and 


| ſych as, in their native foil, ars ex» 


poſed 


the calix the, 


| 
1 
} 
| 
| 
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poſed to the ravages of bleak and | ſeventeenth claſs in Boerhaare, 


violent winds. The ſubſtance in 
queſtion conſiſts of a number of 
imall hairs, that are fo cloſely in- 
terwoven as ſcarcely to be diſlin- 
guiſhed by the naked eye; the 
white appearance arifivg from their 
aggregation and compact texture. 
Ceraſtium tomentoſum, medicago, and 
a ſpecies. of marjoram and ſpeed- 
well, furniſh examples. 

TRACHEZ, air-veſſels of 
plants; Jide SnucTurAa VECETA- 
BIL!S. 

TRIANDRIA, (Tg, three; and 
Ane, 2 man or huſband) the name 
of the third claſs in Linnzus's S:x- 
nal Syſtem, conlifting of plants with 
_ hermaphrodite flowers, which have 
three ſtamina or male — 

The orders in this claſs are three, 
derived from the number of fly les 
or female-organs. 


Valerian, tamarind, and many 
others, have one ſlyle. 

The graſſes, which conſtitute the 
ſecond order, have two itylcs. - 

Eriocaulon, montia, and ſome 
others, have three. 

TRIANGLE (reis, three; and 
ue, a vellet) the name of the 


T R 


Method, conſiſting of herbacecy 
plants having two ſeed- le aves, wit 
a fingle capſule that is divided in. 
ternally into three cavities or cell. 
It is exemplified in St. John's won, 
violet, campanula, palma chiif;, 
mercury, ſpurge, and cardinal. 
flower, 

Tulip, narciſſus, iris and ſeveril 
other plants Which have their ſees. 
veſſel divided into three cells, do 
not arrange themſelves under the 
claſs triangiæ, becauſe the ſeed; 
riſe with a ſingle Jeaf. Such plants 
conſtitute the twenty-eighth claſs, 


bradeate, of the ſame author. 


TRICOCCZE, (Tees, three; and 
20x49;z a grain) the name of the 
thirty-eighth order in Linnzos's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants with a ſingle 
three cornered capſule, having three 
cells, or internal diviſions, each 
containing a ſingle feed. The 
ſingle ſeed- veſſel of theſe plants is 
of a ſingular form, and refembles 
three capſules, which adhere to ore 
common ſoot ſtalk as to a centre, 
but are divided externally into 
three pretty deep partitions, 


Lift F the Genera contained in this Order. 


Linzan Genera, 


my 


[| 


Engliſh Names. 


Baſtard-orpine. 
Box. 


Papaw. 


Widow-wail. 
Baſtard ricinus. 


Caparia 
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1 
Linnæan Genera, 


Cupania, _ 
Dalechampia. 
E uphorbia, 
Excoecaria. 
Cuettarda. 
Hernandia, 
Hippomane, 
Hura, 
Tatropha, 
Mercurialis, 
Phyllanthus, 
Plukenetia. 
Nicinus, 
Solandra. 
Sterculia. 
Tragia. 
Triallis. 


— — — 
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This family not being completely 
natural does not fall to be particu- 
larly deſcribed in this place. I 
would obſerve, however, that the 
charaQer expreſſed in the title is a | 
ſtriking one; and that though the 
plants which poſſeſs it are not con- 
nected together by ſuch numerous 
relations, as to form a true natural 
aſſemblage, yet are they by that 
circumſtance diſtinguiſhed from all 
other plants, with as great, or 
greater facility than any artificial 
character yet known. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved, that all the 
genera of this order have not the 
liriking character juſt mentioned. 

From the euphorbias and ſeveral 
other genera of this order, flows 
by incifion a corroſive liquor, which 
15 white like milk. | | 
The fruit of the manchineel tree 
15 one of the moſt powerful cauſtics, 


TR 


. Engliſ Names. 


Burning · horny- plant, ſpurge. 


Jack in · a- box. 

Manchineel-tree. 

Sand- box-tree. 12 
Caſſava, manihot. nnd 


Mercury. 


Sea-ſide laurel. 
Palma-chriſti. 


to prove mortal, if large quantities 
of oil are not immediately ſwallow- 
ed, to excite vomiting and ſheath 
the viſcera, before the cauſtic juice 
has operated. The tree bears a 
great reſemblance to the pear-tree ; 
the bark is ſomewhat thicker and 
filled with a white viſcous corroſive 
milk; the wood under the albur- 
mum is greyiſh, and beautifully 
marked with eyes of different tints 
or colours. The cauſtic and poiſon» 
ous quality is not peculiar to the 
fruit; it is to be found alſo in the 
leaves, in the wood, in the milk of 
the bark, and even in its ſhade, by 
ſleeping under it. | 

The tree, which is commonly 
large, grows in the Weſt-Indies, on 
the bank of rivers, or on the ſea- 
ſhore, being rarely found at a di- 
ſtance from the water. When it 
rains, one muſt be cautious of go- 


and, if taken internally, never fails 


ing under this tree for ſhelter, as the 
rain 
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rain falling from its leaves on the | dry; and where they make , ſof 
hands, and other parts of the body, | wound, poiſon at the ſame time. Er 
excnes bliſters on the fleſh, as if Thoſe who ſleep under the man- ſee 
boiling oil had fallen upon it, to- | chineel tree find themſelves, on ro 
gether with a very painful itching | awaking, prodigiouſly ſwelled, with y 
which continues for a long time. | a very violent megrim and a dan. cip 
If it falls into the eyes, it will en- gerdus fever, © By force of citron. de 
danger the eye-fight; or if by | juice and cordials, the venom is dit 
charce one ſhould rub them with often extirpated, co 
his hand, moillened with this wa- A ſpecies of euphorbia termed gY 
ter, a conſiderable fwelling is oe - :/ala, if applied to any part cf the th 
caſioned, which from being red; | body, produces a violent inflam. 87 
becomes livid and full of pus. mation, which is ſoon ſucceeded by W: 
The wood is no Jeſs dangerous to | 7 conſiderable ſwelling, that dege- th 
work, unleſs perfectly dry, and | nerates into a gangrene and proves al 
even its duſt or ſawings are poilſon- | mortal. 7 
ous. Before it is touched, the Ipecacuanha, that well known 75 
workmen amaſs dry wocd around | medicine, is the root of another 4 
its ſeet, ſet fire to it, and keep at | ſpecies of the ſame genus, the 6 
a difiance for fear of any bad con- euphorbia ipecacuanbæ of Lina zus. h 
ſequences from the ſmoak. When | Sterculia (flercus, dung) derives 8 
they think the fire has totally con- its name from the fœtid ſmell of t 
ſumed its bumidity they apply the | the wood, which is ſaid to reſemble K 
baichet, taking care to have their | that of human excrements; whence 4 
face and arms covered with a towel | the name of dirt-wood, by which þ 
or napkin, leſt the duſt flying out | it is known in the hot countries, L 
of it, or the milky humidity which where it is native. , 
may have remained unevaporated, | The root of caſſada or manihot 1 
ſhould fly in their face, mouth, | being diveſted of its poiſonous | 
eyes, or hands, The ſawyers uſe | juices, ſerves for bread to molt of 
the ſame. piecadtious, as well as | the inhabitants of the Weſt-Iad a ö 
the turners, who work it into ta- iſlands, whether black, white or | 
bles, cabinets, and all ſorts of | red; that is, Negroes, Europeans, 
houſhold furniture, which are great- | and Natives, The ſhrub, ſome- 
ly eſteemed for the uncommon | times called manioc, riſes ſeven or 
beauty of the wood. eight feet high, with a thin bark, 

The Indians uſe the milk of the | that is grey, red, or violet, accord- 
manchinecl-tree to poiſon their ar- | ing to the different colours of the 
rows; for this purpoſe they make | wood which it covers. The trunk 
e cle in the bark and inſert the | and branches are filled with ſmall 
end of their arrows, which imbibes | promigences or knots, exhibiting 
the liquor, flowing out of the | the veſtigia of the fallen leaves; 
wound, that is white as milk, but | for as the tree increaſes in height, 
jhicker and more gluey, The ar- | the leaves relinquiſh: the bottom of 
I9ws ſo envenomed are ſuffered to | the branches, and are only — # 
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wund near the tüp. The wood is | 
ſoft and brittle. 


he plant is bet- 
ter propagated by layers than from 
ſeed - at leaſt, little of the root 
roper for eating is to be obtained 
by the latter method. The prin- 
cipal root produces ſuckers, in 
number from four to feven, and of 
6iferent length and thickneſs, ac- 
cording to the age of the tree and 
goodneſs of rhe foil. The bark of 
the roots is like that of the trunk, 
grey, when the wood is grey; red, 
when red; white, when white; but 
the infide or heart is always white, 
and of the conſiſtence of turnip. 
The roots of white mantoc are 
ripe in eight months; thoſe of the 
other kinds require fourteen or 
ejzhteen months to attain their full 
fize and maturity. When ripe they 
are plucked out of the earth by 
tearing up the whole tree, which 
never fails to be accompanied by 
the root; and, if, in that opera- 
tion, any of the off-ſets ſhould 
be ſeparated from the main root, 
which is eafily obſerved, they take 
them up with a hoe. It requires 
no great force to pluck up theſe 
N ſor, beſides that the ſoil is 
of a ſoſt nature, the roots do not 
penetrate very deeply into it. 
When plucked up, the Negroes 
deftined for this work, grate or 
raſp the bark with a blunt Knife, 
as is done to turnips, and then 
throw them into a tub full of water; 
they are then reduced to a powder 
or meal, reſembling the coarſe ſaw- 
ings of wood; this is effected by 
rubbing the root very forcibly a- 
gainſt a copper file or grater, about 


hfteen or eighteen inches long, and 


ten or twelve broad, that 1s faſten- 


— 
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ed by ſmall nails upon. a plabk of 
timber, three feet and a half 
and one broad. The Negro, who 
files, puts one end of the plank in- 
to a wooden trough or tub, and 
holds the other againſt his ſtomach; 
at his fide is a baſket, containi 
roots that are raſped, waſhed, a 
fit for being filed; one of theſe he 
takes in each hand, and paſſes it 
violently upon the file or grater till 
it is reduced to a rough powder. 
All the roots being grated in this 
manner, they take the and 
put it into a preſs, with a view.to 
ſqueeze out he juice, which. is re- 
garded as a very ſtrong poi ſon, not 
only for men, but for beaſts alfo, 
who drink of it, or chance to eat 
of theſe roots before the juice is ex- 
preſſed. It is remarkable, that + 
animals which die in conſequence 
of having ſwallowed any quantity 
of this ſub/tance, have their breafts 
prodigiouſly ſwelled, without any 
viſible alteration on the noble parts. 
Some have hence argued that the 
juice in ere is not eſſentially a 
poiſon; but that poſſeſſing a ſuper- 
fluity of nouriſhment, it proves an 
over-match to the digeſtive facal- 
ties, and thus proves mortal. 
Beſides this ſuper-abundance of 
nouriſhment, ſays Father Labat, a 
part of its malignity conſiſts in its 
coldneſs, which ſtops the . circula» 
tion, benumbs the animal ſpirits, 
and at length cauſes death : hence 
the beſt antidote againſt this poiſon = 
is heat and violent motion. The pa- 
tient, after ſwallowing lasge quan- 
tities of oil, to excite a nauſea and 
vomiting, is made to run as quick 
as he can, and drink plentifully of 
the ſtrongeſt ſpirits ; 1a hne, every 
method 
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heat, to rouſe the ſpirits, and put 
the blood in motion. A 
Animals which have accuſtomed 


themſelves inſenſibly to the juice of 


manioc, feel no inconvenience from 
the root of it, but rather the con- 
trary. It is in this manner that 
the Turks, by a gradual and con- 
Rant uſe, have rendered opium a 
harmleſs and even exhilarating me- 
dicine. | 
The juice of manioc loſes its 
malignity when heated. The na- 
tives of the Weſt-Indies, who uſe it 
in all their ſauces, feel no ſort of 
inconvenience from it, becauſe they 
never uſe it till after being boiled, 
Of the ſame juice they make ſtarch, 
by drying it in the ſun, where it 
mes as white as ſnow, and 1s 
frequently made into cakes, which 
are as delicate as if made with the 
fineſt wheat-flour. 
When the manioc is ſufficiently 
fled, they either make it into 
— called caſſada, or into flour 
for, preſerving. For the ſirſt- men- 
tioned purpoſe, they have a plate 
of iron, two feet broad, and half an 
inch thick ; this they place upon a 
tripod, or on ſtones, and kindle a fire 
- below it. When ſufficiently heat. 
ed, ſo as not to admit of the 
touch, they lay on the whole ſur- 
face about the thickneſs of three 
fingers of manioc, which has been 
reviouſly prefled and ſifted. The 
eap falls down in proportion as it 
roaſts; and the parts join and in- 
corporate. This compreſſion and 


incorporation is aided by the perſon | 


who roalls, ſlightly paſſing a piece 
of wood over the plate. 


method is uſed to excite violent 


When the 
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and the colour, formerly very white, 
becomes red, it is turned; and the 
Other fide allowed to roaſt till the 
fame ſymptoms appear. 
roaſted, it is laid in the ſun for 
two or three hours, with a view to 
diſſipate any poiſonous humidity, 
which may fill lurk in the root 
under this new form. 

The inſide of caſſada is as white 
as ſnow, the ſides of a pale gold 
colour ; the ſubſtance, which is 
very nouriſhing, and of eaſy di. 
geſtion, may be preſerved ſeven or 
eight months, or more, provided it 
is kept dry, and ſometimes expoſed 
to the fun. When dipped in water, 
or put in ſoup, caſſada ſwells up 
to a great height, which ſeems to 
prove its great abundance in ſub. 
ſtance. 

The other mode of preparation, 
however, is moſt common, as being 
more convenient for preſerving, 
diſtributing to the Negroes, and 
tranſporting from place to place. 
The manioc, in this caſe, is put 
into a pan or ſtove, that is but 
ſlightly heated, where it is conti- 
nually turned, like coffee-beans, 
with a ſmall wooden inſtrument, 
contrived for that purpoſe. This 
motion prevents it from ſticking to 
the pan; ſo that, when dried and 
roaſted, it has the appearance of 
thick red grains of ſalt. This 
mode of preparation is much more 
expeditious than the former, When 
dried, it is put in granaries, where 
it may be preſerved whole years, 
if kept dry, or put into a ſtove 
every fix months, 


Ade of the cake, next the plate, is 


This ſubſtance may be eat quite 
dty, as crumbled bread, or as the 
' Tuks 


ſefficiently- done, that is, adhere, 


When 
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arks eat roaſted rice. 

noiſtened, it ſwells prodigiouſly. 
This latter method of Ong 

manioc is never practiſed by the 


When 


Jbatires, who uſe only caſſada, which 


they prepare once every day, or 
oftener, as occaſion requires; for 
they eat it quite hot, as being then 
more delicate and agreeable to the 
taſte. Before their intercourſe with 
the Europeans had procured them 
iron plates, they made their caſſada 
upon large flat ones, whoſe thick- 
neſs they adjuſted to that purpoſe. 
In default of copper files or grates, 
they made uſe of a plank of wood, 
in which were fixed very ſmall ſharp 
bits of pebbles, 

One ſpecies of manioc is ſaid to 
be exempt from the poiſonous qua- 
lity poſſeſſed by the juice of the 
others, It is called camanioc, that 
is, chief of maniocs; in fact, its 
wood, leaves, and roots are larger 
and thicker than the others, and 
it is eaten without danger, or any 
precaution ; but as it is longer of 
growing and ripening, and the 
roots yield much leſs meal, becauſe 
lighter and more ſpungy, 1t is ge- 
nerally neglected. 

The ſmall bits of manioc, which 
have eſcaped the grater, and the 
clods which have not paſſed the 
heve, are not uſeleſs. They are 
dried in the ſtove, after the flour is 
roaſted, and then pounded in a 
mortar, to a fine white powder, 
with which they make ſoup. It is 
likewiſe uſed for making a kind of 
thick coarſe caſſada, which is roaſt- 
ed till almoſt burar ; of this, fer- 
mented with melaſſes and Weſt⸗ 
India potatces, they prepare a much 
eſteemed drink, or beverage, called 
ouycou. This liquor, the favourite 
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drink of the natives, is ſometimey 


made extremely ſtrong, eſpecially 
on any great occaſion, as a feaſt z 
with this they get intoxicated, and, 
remembring their old quarrels, maſ- 
{acre and murder each other. Such 
of the inhabitants and workmen as 
have not wine, driak ouycou. It | 
is of a red colour, ſtrong, nouriſh- 
ing, refreſhing, aed eaſily inebri- 
ates the inhabitants, who ſoon ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to it as eaſily as 
beer. f 

The leaves of manioc are uſed ' 
in both Indies, as thoſe of ſpinnage 
are with us. 


Box-wood being extremely hard 


is uſed for ſeveral purpoſes, and 


may properly enough be ſubſtitut- 
ed in default of ebony, the yellow 
alburnum of which it perfeQly re- 
ſembles. Employed in medicine, 
box-wood is ſudorific.--The Negroes. 
of Senegal uſe from three to five 
entire ſeeds of iatropha curcas for 
purging the inteſtines; uſed in 
greater quantity, theſe ſeeds would. 
prove mortal. It appears too that 
the purgative virtue reſides only is 
the radicle, or pundtum vitæ of the 
ſeeds; for the Negroes eat with im- 
punity, and even with avidity, large 
quantities of theſe ſeeds, after the 
radicle has been extracted. 

Papaw, or popo-tree, the carica 
papaza of Linnzus, 1s male and fe- 
male upon different roots: the flow» 
ers of the former are white, of the 
latter yellowiſh. The tender buds 
of theſe laſt are preſerved into 
ſweet-meats; and the long mango 
popo, which is ſaid to be little in- 
ferior to an Eaſt- India mango, into 
pickles. When nearly ripe the 
fruits are likewiſe boiled and eaten 


| with any kind of fleſh meat, care 


being 


0d ous, 

Being taken previouſly to cleanſe | The bark of caſcarilla, anothe! 
them of the milky corroſive juice | ſpecies of the ſame genus, is uſe 
contained in them, which is of fo ſaccefofolly by the natives of $e. 
penetrating a nature, ſays Hughes, | nepal in tertian fevers, that are ac. 
- that if che unripe fruit, when un- | companied with a diarrhoea. 7 
peeled, is boiled with the * {ay From the berries of the ricing, 
old falt meat, it will ſoon make it | or palma chriſti, is extracted an cl 

' foft and tender; and, if hogs are | which the natives of the Weſt lu. 
for any confiderable time fed with | dies uſe in their ſoups. This oil 
the raw fruit, it wears off all the | is generally known in thoſe coun. Ti 
mucous ſlimy matter which covers | tries by the name of caftor oil. 
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the inſide of the guts; and would, | The Ne gages of Senegal uſe ex. 2 
in time, if not prevented by a | terrally witf ſucceſs the leaves of 
change of food, entirely Jacerate | pa/ma chriſti, in megrims and in- 
them, This juice, continues the | lammations of the eyes. 

ſame, author, is ſometimes made uſe [| The wind blowing into the ca. 

of to cure ring-worms and ſuch cu- | vities of the capſules of hernaniia 
taneous eruptions. ſonora makes a very ſonorous whitt- A 


The kernels of ſand- box tree are ling noiſe; whence the name of 450 
ſaid to be purgative, and ſometimes i U, by which this plant B47. 
emetic. Ihe uſe to which the cap- | is generally known. Cal, 
ſule, generally cut into fifteen or | Crectcn tinforium yields, by ex- I Flax 
ſixteen diviſions, is applied, ſug- | preflion, a greeniſh juice, which, Jun 
geſted the name pen to this cu- | by means of the volatile alkali of I Sag: 
rious and beautiful exotic. urine, dyes ſtuffs of a blue colour, I Sche 
The leaves and tender buds of TRIHILATZ, tres, three, and Wl Tri, 
phyſic-nut-tree, a ſpecies of croton, | hilum, an external mark on the ſeed; 
emit a milky juice, which is ſaid | the name of the twenty-third cla . 
to be applied to green wounds with | in Linnzos's Fragments of a Natu- 18 
acceſs. The nut, when ripe, yields j ral Method; conſiſting of plants 2 © 


a conſiderable quantity of oil, a | with three ſeeds, which are marked I et 
ſpoonful of which ſwallowed when | diſtinctly with an external cicatrix, the 
ſh, is of a pargative quality, and | or ſcar, where they were faſtened % 
is proper for abating ſwellings'in | within the fruit, | 2 
dropũcal diſorders. | * 
. | tert 
Lift of the Genera contained in this Orger. — 
1 b deſ 
Linnzan Genera, Engliſh Names, , 
« Malia, — — Bead, tree. 8 
Fricbilia. | loy 
8 Acer, — — Maple. 
DA: ſculus, — — Hotſe-cheſnut. 
' Baniſfteria, . 
Halpiglia, — — Barbadoes- cherry. 


T riopterii 
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Linnæan Genera. f 3 755 Engliſh Names. 
" Triopteris. n 35 
ns © Cardicſpermum, | ==—— — Eecart-ſeed, or heart-pea. 
Paullinia. | | 
" Sapindus, — — Soap-berry. 
— Staplyl n.: — Bladder-nut, 
01 Tropeolum, — — Indian creſs. 


= TRIPETALOIDE.E, (zres, three; | ments of a Natural Method, confiſt- 
and petalum, a petal) the name of | ing of plants with three petals, 


* the fifth claſs in Linnæus's Frag- | 

A Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 

2 Linnzan Genera. 7 Engliſs Names. 

it. Aliſna, — — Water-plantain. 

of W 4pby/lanthes, ? 

ant Wl Butomus, — Flowering-ruſh, or water-gladiolus. 
Calamus. Rog: 

ex. Flagellaria. | | a 

ch, ¶ Juncus, — — Ruſh. 

of Sagittaria, — —  Arrow-head, | 

ur, ¶ Scheuchzeria, — — Leͤſſer flowering- ruſn. 

ind Trighchin, — — Arrow: headed graſs. 


200 Theſe plants have no very ſtrik- Each of theſe terms is partieu- 
ty. ing characters, and are nearly allied | larly explained in its proper place. 
nes io the graſſes. All the genera have | To this article, as the molt ſuit- 
d not the circumſtance expreſſed - in | able for that purpoſe, I formerly re- 
ix, I che title. | ferred the reader for fome general 
ied TRUNCUS, the trunk; that | remarks on the mutual relations 
part of the herb which ariſes im- | which ſubſiſt betwixt roots and ſtems. 
mediately from the root, and 1s "Theſe principal parts of the plant 
terminated by the fructiſication; | are unfolded, branch, and ſubdivide 
the leaves, buds, and auxiliary parts | almoſt in the ſame manner; the ex- 
of the herb, not entering into its | tent and force of the one is always 
deſcription. in proportion to the ſame quali- 
The different ſpecies of trunks | ties in the other. A ſhrub which puts 


enumerated by Linnæus, are as fol- | out ſmall branches, has univerſally: 
lows : ſlender roots. The ſame tree planted 
Cauris. in an eſpalier, where its growth is 
Cutruvs. ; cramped, or it is pruned very cloſe, 
SCAPUS, (hall produce roots that are leſs nu» 
Fons. | merous, leſs ſtrong, and leſs exten 


ris : E. C ſive, . 


2 


five, than if caltivated as a ſtandard 
in full air. Hence the impractica- 

bility of extending the roots of a 

tree by lopping its branches: a 

fruit tree by ſuch an operation, will 

produce more fruit; becauſe moſt 

of the nouriſhment which went to 
theſe lopped branches, is now con- 
centrated in the fruit; but its 
growth will be retarded, and its life 
rendered ſhorter, 

Farther, ſtems as well as roots 
are lengthened by their -xtreminies, 
which ceaſe to grow upon being cut. 
Both, in, conſequence, form new 
productions; the ſtems put forth la- 
terai branches; the roots, lateral 
roots; whence it follows, that to 
cut the extremities of the ſtem and 
branches, is the proper way to form 
the heads of trees; and, in like 
manner, to cut the extremity of 
long perpendicular roots, is an ex- 
cellent method to form beautiful and 
vigorous trees; ſor the perpendicu- 
lar root being cut, the lateral rami- 
fications, or ſide- roots, multiply; 
and theſe being placed nearer the 
farface of the earth, find a greater 

ſupply of nouriſhing juices in their 
_ progreſs. a 

Again, the ſiem is provided with 
ſeveral buds of branches, and the 
root with ſeveral ſuckers, or buds 
of roots. They may likewiſe be 
compared in their organization, or 
internal ſtructure, which, in both, 
is nearly the ſame, unleſs that the 
epidermis, or (carf-ſkin of the rout 
3s thicker, and the colours, inter- 
nally, ftronger and more lively. 

In ſhort, except in their direction, 
which is univerſally oppoſite, ſlems 
and roots ſeem to bear a remarkable 
analogy to each other; ſo that, as 
Linnæus obſerves, lems may be 
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confidered as roots above ground. 

TUBA,-a-trumpet. Vaillant 
name for the Hylus of Boerhaave and 
Linnzus ; the pr/ti/lum of Tourne. 
fort. VideSTYLus.. 
{ TUBULOSUS , a ſpecies cf 
compound flewer,-ſo termed by Lia. 
nevus, all the florets or partial flow. 
ers of Which are fannel-ſhaped, and 
nearly equal. | | 
| Of this kiad are thiflle, burdock, 
artichoke, hemp-agrimony, tank, 
cud-weed, and bidens. | 

The flowers in queſtion corre. 
{pond to the florcnlsfe of Tourneſon 
and Pontedera; the compo/iti regu- 
lares of Rivinus; the compoſeti uni- 
formes of Chriſtian 'Enaut ; and the 
capitatae of Boerhaave and Ray, 

TUBUS, the tube, or lower hol- 
low part of a flower with one petal; 
oppoſed to unguis, the claw. of a po- 
lypetalous flower. 


VAG. Under this name Lin- 


næus arranges a number of genera, 
which remain vague and undeter- 
mined, as they cannot be referred to 
any of his natural orders; nor, fer 
want of uniform relations, conſi- 
tute of themſelves a true natural 
aſſem blage. 
' VALVULA, a little valve, or 
ning; the external diviſions of a 
dry ſeed- veſſel, as a capſule, or pod, 
which ſplit when the ſeeds are ripe 
for the purpoſe of diſſemination. 
Theopenings in queſtion are either 
two in number, as in celandine, cab- 
bage, and the pea-bloom flowers; 
three, as in violet, and Greek vale- 
rian; four, as in tree-primroſe, and 
French-willow herb: or five, as in 


| 


| 
3 
| 


| flax, lime-tree, and Syrian mallow: 


VARIETAS, 


V A 
VARIET AS, a variety; a plant 
chanzed by ſome accidental cauſe, 
which being removed, the variety 
or mutation difappears, and the ſpe- 
cies is reſtored. As many plants of 
different form and appearance as are 
produced from ſeed of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, are to be regarded as genuine 
varieties, and in all caſes to be-di- 
ſtinguiſned with great accuracy from 
the ſpecies. © | | 

In the form and diſpoſition of the 
parts of each individual of the ſame 
ſpecits, there- exilts, in general, a 
con ſtant uniformity. Different cauſes, 
however, as culture, climate, expo- 
ſure, age, diſeaſes, luxuriance or 
poverty of nouriſhment, contuſions, 
and other circumſtances, produce 
monſtrous appearances, and acei- 
dental varieties in the parts of 
plants. | 2 

In treating of luxuriance in flow- 
ers, we obſerved that a ſuperabund- 
ance of nouriſhment gives riſe to the 
numerous tribe of double and pro- 
lifc flowers: the ſame cauſe gives 
to all the parts of the plant a thick- 
neſs and extent, by no means natu- 
tal to them. Hence, likewiſe, the 
5 multiplication of the 

aves of ſome plants, which increaſe 
to ſuch a degree, as frequently to 
injure the flower and fruit. 

The leaves of young trees and of 
new ſhoots are much larger, and 
leſs cut and ramified than thoſe of 
a grown tree of the ſame ſpecies. 
In holly, the leaves loſe their prickles 
when the tree waxes old, | 
The lower leaves of aquatic plants, 
as crow-foot and water-drop-wort, 
are frequently finely cut like hairs, 
whilſt thoſe above are of a different 
form. Plants of the ſame ſpecies 


* 
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diverſity in the form of their upper 


that grow in another foil, have no 
2 


| 


a black powder. 


and under leaves. Again, in moun- 
tainous plants, the lower leaves are 
generally more entire; the upper 
ones more divided. 


frage, aniſe and coriander, furniſh 
examples. | 


Burnet-ſaxi- 


The ſeeds or grains of many 


graſſes, particularly of rye, are ſome- 
times prolonged into a horny ap- 
| pearance of a fungous ſubſtance, - 
that is pretty hard, and, as it were, 
cartilaginous. Some of theſe mon- 
itrous productions are more than 
two inches long. Rye diſeaſed in 
this manner, is frequently attended 


with fatal conſequences to ſuch as 


eat of the bread prepared from it. 
The ſame appearance has been ob- 


ſerved in gramen aquaticum fluitans, 
and carex. This diſeaſe, termed by 


Linnzus claws, is common in moiſt 
years and rainy ſeaſons, and ſeems 


to be principally owing to a defect 


of perſpiration. 


The flowers and ſeeds of many of 
the eſculent graſſes, and ſome other 
plants, are frequently reduced into 
This appearance 
has been particularly obſerved in, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, perhcaria, 
marſh ſcorzonera, goats-beard, ſope- 
wort, and ſome 27 the lychnis, pink 
and chick weed tribe. In the greater 
number, the diſeaſe, when it attacks 
the flower, begins by the receptacle 
under the form of ſmall black 
points, which inſenſibly reach the 
other parts of the flower, as-the 
flower-cup, petals, and ſtamina, 
without attacking the piſtil, or fe- 
male organ, which, however, com- 
monly proves abortive. 


The diſeaſe | termed »ftilago, 


or burning, differs from that jeſt 


mentioned, in that it 15 . 
an 
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and hereditary ; the ſeeds being the 
only parts that are affected by it. It 
has be-n diſcovered in the ſame ſpe- 
cies of graſſes as the former, but 
more abundantly on Indian millet. 
M. Aymen, a Frevch academician, 
attributes both theſe diſeaſes 10 an 
internal fault in the ſap. - 

The upper ſurface of the leaves 


of ſome plants, particularly of hop, 


melon, dead-nettle, hedge-nettle, 
maple, and gromwell, is ſubject to 
de covered with a white appear- 
ance, which makes the leaves ſcem 
thicker, more weighty, and more 
opake. Plants which are attacked 
by this diſeaſe, termed by botaniſts 
ery//phe, rarely produce any fruit; 
or, if they do, it is badly formed, 
and has a crude diſagreeable taſte. 
On the under ſurface of the leaves 


of ladies mantle, and a ſpecies of 


euphorbia with cypreſs leaves, is 
occaſionally diſperſed a yellowiſh 
duft, which, from its reſemblance to 
ruſty iron, has occaſioned the name 
of rut ig, or ruſt, to be given to this 
particular diſeae, which, like the 
former, appears to proceed from a 
deſect of perſpiration. 

White ſpots are frequently ob- 
ſ-rved on ſome leaves, which thence 
apprar empty, and, as it were, tran- 
ſparent : it is occaſioned by the in- 
fluence of a burning {un act ing upon 
them, when very much moiitened, 
either in conſequence of continued 
rain, or a ſtrong dew, When all 
the leaves are attacked with this 
diſeaſe, which has obtained the name 
of candor, that is, the whites, the 
plant commonly periſhes a few days 
after. 

Certain plants of warm climates 
are ſubject to loſe their petals, when 
cultivated in cold countries, and 


| 
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that, even when the fruit arrives at 


maturity. For particulars on this 


ſubject, the reader is referred to the 


article MuT1Lus- flos. 


Plants which grow in the ſhade, 
or in places that are deprived of a 
proper current of air, are apt to 
become mea2re, and, without tak. 
ing the confiftence which is ſuitable, 
to periſh before they have produced 
any fruit, Experiments demon- 
ſtrate, that the feebleneſs of ſuch 
plants proceeds leſs from a defect of 
heat, than from a privation of light. 

Other cauſes alter the colour of 
leaves, and occaſionally produce the 
beautifully variegated leaves fo 
much in requeit among gardeners, 
Some leaves are ſubject to aſſume a 
deep red ; this 1s particularly the. 
caſe with herb Robert, a ſpecies of 
crane's- bill, | 

The branches of aſh and willow 
are frequently flattened in ſeveral 
irregular ways. This 1s, ſuppoſed 
to be in conſequence of two buds 
being naturally grafted in each 
other, before the unfolding of the 
branch. Two leaves, two fruits 
engrafted in this manner, produce 
other monſtrous appearances. By 
means of artificial grafting, we may, 
in like manner, vary the form of 
leaves, ſtems, flowers and fruit. 

Laſtly, certain inſets depoſiting 


their eggs under the bark of the 


leaves and ſtems of ſeveral plants, 
occaſion an extravaſation of the ſap, 
and hence give birth to certain ſin- 
gular productions, which in diffe- 
rent bodies reſemble either nuts, 
muſhrooms, or ſpungee, and are 
either round or long, hard or ſoft, 
covered with leaves, or guarded with 

briſtly threads. 
Such are the galls of oak which 
Enter 
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enter into the compoſition of ink; 
thoſe of elm, lime, ciſtus, ground 
ivy, a ſpecies of hawk- weed, the 
aſpen tree, and ſeveral ſpecies of 
willow. Thoſe of a ſpecies of ſage 
called ſalvia baccifera, are fold in 
the markets of the Levant by the 
pame of ſage-apples. Tournefort 
relates that they are round, nine or 
ten lines in diameter ; of the colour 
of aſhes, co:tony, with awhite pulp, 
that is ſomewhat tranſparent, ſweet, 
and of a very agreeable taſte, Thoſe 
of the ſcarlet-oak are two lines in 
diameter; the ſubſtance is very red, 
and being dried, is the kermes, or 
ſcarlet- paſtel, ſo well known by the 
dyers. | 
Of the ſame nature with the gall: 
Juſt mentioned, are thoſe ſtrange bo- 


dies covered with- green, red, or 


Linnzan Genera. 
Dais. 
Daphne, 
Dirca, 
Gnidia. 
Lachnaaa. 
Paſſerina, 
Quiſgualis. 


Sbellera, 


Theſium. 
VERTICILLAT A, werticillus ; 


(vide infra) the name of a claſs in 
Ray's and Boerhgave's Methods, 
conſiſting of herbaceous vegetables, 
having four naked ſeeds, and the 
flowers placed in whorls round the 
ſtalk. The term is {ynonimous 


— — 
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to the /abiati, or lip-Howers of 


yellow fibres, termed. bedeguar, 
which a fly of the ſame kind pro- 
duces upon the wild- roſe: ſuch are 
likewiſe, the ſmall bladders on the 
ſurface of elm-leaves, which are 
filled with gnats; and with an aſtrin - 
gent balmy liquor that is an exeel- 
tent vulnerary. | 

Such are the principal accident 
to which the parts of plants are ſub- 
Je, and which give riſe to the nu» 
merous tribe of varieties in the ve- 
getable kingdom. | 

VEPREC OLE, diminutive from 
wvepres, "a briar, or brambie; the 
name of the tkirty- firſt order in Lin- 
nzus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod; Ccoutiiting of the following 
genera, which do not conſtitute a 
true natural aſſemblage. 


Engliſh Names. 


Mezereon, or ſparge-laarel, 
Leather- wood. . 


Sparrow-wort, 


German groundſel, or Tragus's, 
ſparrow- wort. 


Tournefort, and is exempliged in 
mint, thyme, and ſavory. 

VerTICILLATA is alſo the name 
of tne forty-ſecond order in Lin- 
nzus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, canhiting of plants which an- 
ſwer the above deſcription 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


Linnzan Genera. 


Higa, 
Amet hyſi ea. 


Engliſh Names, 
Bugle, 


C8 
Linnæan genera, 


FB allot ay 
Betonic az 
Cleonia. 
Clinopcdium, 
Cunila, 
Dracocephalum, 
Galeop/es . 
Glechoma, 


Herminum, 
Hep us 
amium, 
Lavandula, 
Lecnurus, 
Lycopus, 
* 4 — 
eli//a, 
N. E l 47 ths 
Mentha, 
M:luccella, 
- Monarada. 
Nepeta, 
cymum, 
ri 2 auun,, 
Orvala. 
Pblamis, 
Praſium, 
Prunella, 
Rojmarinus, 
Salvia, 
Satureia, 
Scutellaria, 
Sideritis, 
Stachys, 
ne 
T hymbra, 
Thymus, 
T richoſtema. 
Zixipbora, | 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants of 


this Order. 


This order, termed by Tourne- 


fort /abiati, or lip-flowers, from the 
unequal and irregular diviſions of 
the petal, which commonly teſemble 


VE. 
Euagliſß Names. 


Black bore- hound. 
Betony. 


Field - baſil. 


Dragon's head. 
Hedge-nettle. * 
Ground-1vy. 
Pyrenæan clary, 
Hy ſſop. 

Dead nettle. 
Lavender. - 
Lion's-tail, 

Water hore-hound, 
Hore- hound. 
Baulm. 

Baſtard baulm. 
Mint. 

Molucca baulm. 


Cat- mint, or nep. 
Baſil. 


Marjoram. 


Sage · tree, or Jeruſalem-ſage, 
Shrubby, hedge-nettle. 
Self-heal. 

Roſemary. 

Sage. 

Savory. 

Skull-cap. 

Iron- wort. 

Baſe hore- hound. 
Germander. 
Mountain- hy ſſop. 
Thyme. 


— Syrian field baſil. 


the two lips of an animal, contains 
annual and perennial herbs, and 
ſhrubby plants, ſome of which fe- 
tain their green leaves during the 
winter, 


The RooTts are branched and 


| fibrous, 


. 

The STzMs are round when old; 
ſquare, when young; as are like- 
wiſe the young branches which 
ſtand oppoſite. 

The Leaves are oppoſite, and in. 
the greater number covered with 
tranſparent points, Thoſe which 
are placed next the flower, generally 
diſſer from the ſtem-leaves, 

In the greater number of plants 
of this order, the leaves are fup- 
ported upon a long cylindrical foor- | 
ſtalk that is furrowed above. Some, 
however, as dead- nettle and bugle, 
have the leaves attached immedi- 
"ately to the branches without any 
ioot- ſtalk. 

The FLowers are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, except in a ſpecies | 
of thyme mentioned by Adanſon, 
which appears to have male or bar- 
ren flowers on one root, and female, 
cr fertile flowers on another. | 

They are diſpoſed round the ſtem, 
as the title imports, in whorls, or 
{mall heads, with ſhort f5ot-ſtalke, 

TheFLowzr-cvuy is of one piece, 
that is generally cut into five un- 
equal divifions, whoſe diſpoſiiion | 
ſometimes repreſents wo lips; the 
uppermoſt of which, has commonly 
a leſs number of diviſions: it ac- 
companies the ſeeds, which it nou- 
riſhes in its boſom, to their maturity. 

The PeTAaL is of the gaping, or 

lip kind; and in the different ge- 
nera, is more or li ſs irregular or un- 
equal, either in its tube, or in the 
diviſions of the lips; the number of 
which varies from two to five, 
Theſe divifions frequently form two 
lips, of which the uppermoſt, term- 
ed the creſt, and the helmet, is ſome- 
times entire, ſometimes more or leſs 
deeply cut into two; the lower- 


| 


| 


moſt, termed the beard, generally 


„ | 
into three. In germander and bugle, 
the upper-lip is very ſhort, aud 
over-topped by the ſtamina. 

The STauixa are two, or four 


in number. In the greater part, 
there are four ſtamina of unequal 
ler gib, two of them being long, 
aud two ſhort; a character which 
determines ſuch plants to the claſs 
didynamia of the Sexual Method. 
As to ſage, roſemary, and.the other 
genera with two ſtamina, they are 
approximated to the other plants of 
this order, not only by their gene- 
ral port or habit, and the figure of 
the flower, but even in ſome of the 
genera, by the number of ſtamina; 
which, although only two, yet are 
accompanied by filaments, which. 
Teſemble ſtamina without the as- 
there, or tops. This appearance is 
particularly conſpicuous in ſage and 
a ſpecies of monarda. 

Ihe four unequal ſtamina are fre- 


| quently diiimilar, and approach by 


pairs; they are inclined towards the 


back of the petal and parallel; the 


two innermoſt being, ſhorielt, and 
attached ſomewhat lower than the 
two others to the tube of the flower. 
The SED BvD, which conſiſts of 
four diſtinct ovarys, is placed upon 
the ſeat of the flower, and zlevates 
from their centre a common ſty le, 
which is lender, bent in the ſame 
manner as the filaments, which it 
ſomewhat exceeds in length, and 
terminated by a double fligma, or 
ſummit, the diviſions of which are 
unequal, and turned backwards. 
The SeeD VESSEL in this order 18 
wanting | 
The Srevs are ſour in number, 
and lodged in the bottom of the 
flower- cugas in a matrix, or ſeed-vel-:., * 


| ſel. Each ſced has two covers; the 
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one external, of a cartilaginous, or 
leathery ſubſtance; the other inter- 
nal, membranaceous, of a very 
fine texture, and placed immedi- 
ately above the radicle or embryo- 
plant, 

The plants of this order are fra- 
grant, warm, penetrating, and ac- 
counted cordial, and cephalic. 
Their chief virtue relides in the 
leaves, | | 
The chief aromatics. are ſavory, 
thy me, matjoram, penpyroyal, mint, 
baulm, laveader, roſcmary, ſage, 
clary. 


VERTICILLUS, a mode of | 


flowering, in which the flowers are 
produced in rings at each joint of 
the ſtem, with very ſhort, foot-ſtalks. 
The term: is exemplified in mint, 
hore-hound, and the other plants 
of the natural order deſcribed a- 
bove, 

VEXILLUM, a ſtandard; the 
upper p*tal of a pea-bloom, or but- 
terfly- ſuaped- flower, which is gene- 
rally larger than any of the others, 
Vide Coga ol LA and DianriPnHia,. 

VIGILLZ PLANTARUM, the 
vigils of plants, 

Under this term, botaniſts com- 
prehend the preciſe time of the day 
in which the flowers of different 
plants open, expand, and ſhut, 

As all plants do not flower in the 
ſame ſeaſon, or month; in like 
manner, thoſe which flower the ſame 
day, in the ſame place, do not open 
and ſhut preciſely at the ſame hour. 
Some open in the moraing, as the 
JIip-flowers, and compound flowers 
with flat ſpreading pctals ; others at 
noon, as the mall vs; and a third 
ſet in the evening, or after ſan-ſer, 
as ſome geraniums, and opuntias ; 


the hour of ſhucting is equally de- 


V 1 


| termined, - Of thoſe which open in 


the morning, ſome ſhut ſoon after, 
while others remain expanded till 
night. 

The hours of opening, like the 
time of flowering, ſeem to vary, ac- 
cording to the 5 of the plant, 
the temperature of the climate, and 
that of the ſeaſon. Flowers, whoſe 
extreme delicacy would be hurt by 
the ſtrong impreſſions of an ardent 
ſun, do not open till night; thoſe 
which require a moderate degree of 
heat to elevate their juices, in other 
words, whoſe juices do, not rife but 
in the morning or evening, do-not 


expand till then; whilſt thoſe which 


need a more lively heat for the ſame 
purpoſe, expand at noon, when the 
ſun is in his meridian ſtrength, Hence 
it is, that the-heat of the air being 
greater betwixt the tropics than elſe- 
where, plants which are tranſported 
from thoſe climates into the cold or 
temperate climates of Europe, ex- 
pand their flowers much later than 
in their native ſoil. Thus, a flower 
which opens in ſummer at fix o'clock 
in the morning, at Senegal, will 
not open at the ſame ſeaſon in 
France and England till eight or 
nine; nor in Sweden till ten; that 
which opens at eight at Senegal, 
expands at ten in France and Eng- 


land, and at noon in Sweden; a 


flower which opens at ten at Sene- 
gal, does not open in France and 
England till noon; and, in Sweden 
the plant does not flower, or, at 
leaſt, loſes its petals, and frequently 
bears no fruit; laſtly, a plant which 


opens its flowers, in Senegal, at 


noon, or at one or two hours after 
noon, bears neither flowers nor fruit 
in France, England, and Sweden. 
The ſame thing happens to molt 

plants 
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plants of temperate countries, hen 
removed to Senegal, or other ſultry 
climes. 

Linnæus diſtinguiſhes by the ge- 
neral name of /olar (flores ſolares) 
all thoſe flowers which obſerve a 
determinate time in opening and 
ſhutting, Theſe flowers are again 
divided, from certain circumſtances, 
into three ſpecies, or kinds: 

Equinoctial flowers ¶ Hores ægui- 
nociales are ſuch as open and thut 
at all ſeaſons, at a certain fixed or 
determinate hour. | | 

Tropical flowers (flores tropici) 
are ſuch whoſe hour of opening is 
not fxed at all ſeaſons, but accele- 
rated or retarded according as the 
length of the day is eucreaſed or 
diminiſhed. a 

Meteorous flowers fores meleo- 
rici) are ſuch whoſe hour of expan- 
fon depends upon the dry or hu- 
mid ſtate of the air, and the greater 
or leſs preflure of the atmoſphere. 
Of this kind is the Siberian ſow- 
thiſtle, which ſhuts at night, if the 
enſuing day is to be clear and ſe- 
rene, and opens if it is to be cloud; 
and rainy. In like manner the A- 
frican marigold, which in dry ſe- 
rene weather, opens at ſix or ſeven 
in the morning, and ſhuts at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, is a ſure 
Indication that rain will fall during 
the courſe of the day, when it con- 
tinues ſhut after ſe yen. 

VOLVA. The membranaceous 
cover which enfolds many muſh- 
rooms before their expanſion, and 
burits in order to make a free paſ- 
ſage for the plant. 

UMBELLA, an umbel, a ſpecies 


of receptacle; or rather a mode of 


flowering, in which a number of 


Y 


= > 
lender flower-ftalks proceed from 


the ſame centre, and. riſe to an equal 


| height, ſo as to form an even, and 


generally round ſurface at top. The 
term differs from corymbus, another 
mode of flowering, in that there is 
a common part, the point, to wit, 
from which iſſue all the foot-ftalks'; 
and in that the foot-ſtalks are of an 
equal length; whereas in a. com- 
bus, the foot-ſlalks proceed from 
different points, and though they 
altogether form an even ſurface at 
top, as in the-umbel, yet is each 
lower foot-ſtalk of greater length 
than that immediately above it. 
When none of the foot-ſtalks of 
an umbel are ſubdivided, as in gin- 
ſeng, it is termed fimple; when, 
on the other hand, each flower-ſtalKk 
is ſubdivided, at its extremity, into 
a number of ſmaller footſtalks, for 
ſupporting the flowers; in other 
words, when each foot-ſtalk bears at 
top an umbel, the whole head, or 
aggregate, is termed a compound 
umbel, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
ſimple, in which there are no ſub- 
diviſions; and, hkewyſe, an univer- 
ſal umbel to diſtinguiſh it from the 
partial or particular umbel of each 
foot-ſlalk. An univerſal umbel 1s 
conſtituted from an aggregate of 
partial umbels. Compound umbels 
are more common than imple. In- 
ſtances will be adduced below. 
UMBELLAT A (UMmBBELLa, vide 
ſupra) the name of a claſs in Ray's 
and Tourneſort's methods, conſiſt- 
ing of plants whoſe flowers grow 1n 
umbels, with five- petals that are 
often unequal, and two naked ſeeds 


that are joined at top, and feparated 
below. 4 


The ſame plants conſtitute the 
. forty» 


\ 
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forty-cighth order of Linnzus's | Their names and general deſcrip. 
Fragments of a Natural method. | tion follow. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. Self 
| Seſe 
Linnzan Genera, Engliſh Names. SL 
| YI 
LE popodium, — Ferb-gerard, gout-wort, or wild Sy 
angelica. Tha 
Azthuſa, —— — Leͤſſer hemlock, or fools parſley. Tor, 
Ammi, — — Biſhop's-weed. 
Anethum, — — Dill, fennel. Hab 
Angelica. 
Aprum, — 2 Parſley. | | 
Arttopus. | . 1 
Artedia. chie 
Aftrantia, — — Black maſter-wort. 1 
Athamanta, — —ͤ [e pignel. 2 
Bubon, — — Macedonian parſley. fork 
© Buniun, — — Pip-nut, or earch- nut. 1 
Bupleurum, — — Hare's car, of x 
Cas br. bra! 
Carum, — — Carui, or caraway. 4 
Cam alis, — — Baſtard parſley. brat 
Charophyllum, — — Chervil. N 
Cicuta, — — Water-hemlock. beit 
Conium, — — Hemlock. tary 
Coriandrum, — — Coriander. 5 W 
Crithmum, — — Samphire, * 
Cummum, — —— Cumin. 1 
Daucus, — — Casxrot. viſt 
Echinophora, — — —— 1 
Eryngium, — — — Eryngo. tal 
Ferula, — — Fennel-pgiant, mak 
Haſelquiſtia, — —ͤ— mo 
Heracleum, — — Cow-parinep. | of t 
Hydrocotyle. — Water navel-wort. 4 
Imperatcria, — —— Maſter-wort. ber 
Laferpitium, — — Laſer-x ort. n 
 Liguſticum, — — Lovage. bar 
Oer ant be, — — Water drop-wort. 1 
' Paſtinaca, . — — Parſnep. tho! 
Peucedanum, — — Hog's-fennel, or fulphor-wort, hay 
Phellanarium. the 
Pimpinella, — — Burnet-ſaxifrage. 1 
Sanicula, — — Sanicle. tedi 
| Ccandix, — —— 


Shepherd's-needle, or Venus's comb. 


* 


| 


d 


UM 
Linnæan Genera. 


Selinum, 
Seſeli, 
Sium, 
$i/en, 
Smyrnium, 
Thapfia , 

Tordylium, 


* 


Url 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of 
this Order. 


Theſe plants are herbaceous and 
chiefly perennial. 

The Roors are either tuberous, 
or ſpindle-ſhaped, and ſometimes 
forked, 

The STems are cylindric, full 
of pith, and frequently hollow. The 
branches are alternate. 

The Leaves, which, like the 
branches, are put on alternately, 
are very different in point of form ; 
being ſimple and entire in ſome ; 
target-ſhaped in a ſpecies of water 
navel- wort; finger or handsſhaped 
in ſome others; and winged or 
pinnated with numerous minute di- 
viſions, as in the greater number. 

They are ſupported by a foot- 
ſtalk, which is very broad and 
membranous at-its origin, and com- 
monly embraces the whole contour 
of the ſtem and branches. 

The Frowers are, in general, 
hermaphrodite. There are, how- 
ever, ſome which have male or 
barren flowers in the ſame umbel. 

This is particularly the caſe with 
thoſe umbelliferous plants, which 
have the petals in the flowers of 
the circumference large and un- 
equal. Carrot, baſtard- parſley, ar- 
tedia, and coriander, furniſh proper 


| fennel. Water drop-wort and black 
maſter- wort, on the contrary, have 


UM | 
Englihh Names, © 
Milk-parſley. -- ee 


Hart- wort of Marſeilles, 


Water-parſnep. 

Baſtard- ſtone-· parſley. 

Alexanders. * W 
Deadly-carrot, or ſcorching-ſennel. 
Hart-wort of Crete. | 


examples, In theſe plants, the 
flowers in the circumference only 
prove fertile; thoſe in the cen» 
tre, or diſe, prove abortive. The 


ſame appearance is conſpicuons in 


ſome ſpecies of chervil and hog's- 


be, 


the flowers in the circumference © 
abortive. In ginſeng, hermaphro- 
dite, and male flowers, are produced 
upon diſtinct plants. 

The flowers are diſpoſed in an 
umbel, which is ſimple, as in water 
navel-wort; or compound, as in 
angelica, maſter-wort, carrot, hem» 
lock, and many others. Fide 
Jupra. 
The Common Carlix in this or- 
der is that fort termed, very impro- 
perly, by Linnæus, involucrum, or 
the flower-cover; which, in the 
greater number, conſiſts of one or 
more leaves placed under the par- 
tial or univerſal umbel, or both, for 
the purpoſe of ſupport. The pre- 
ſence or abſence of one or both of 
theſe covers affords excellent marks 
in diſcriminating the genera of this 
very fimilar order of plants. Carui, 
parſnep, alexanders, fennel, herb- 
gerard, and burnet-laxifrage, want 
both univerſal and partial cover, 

The Prxoyres FLowter-Cup of 
each flower in the aggregate . 4 


U M 
of five minute indentments, placed 
upon the, ſeed-bud which it enve- 
Lopes and accompanies to maturity. 

The PETALS are five in number, 
and diſpoſed upon the fides of the 
flower-cup in form of a roſe. In 
the floreis of the centre, the petals 
are generally pretty equal and 
ſmall; in thoſe of the circumfe- 
rence, they are frequently unequal 
and larger; in the greater number 
they are heart-ſhaped, and cut al- 
moit to the middle in two, . 

The Sraulxa are five in num 
ber, placed oppoſite to the diviſions 
of the flower-cup, and alternaie 
with the petals. 

The Szep - Bup is #197" 
placed under the ſeat of the flower, 
and ſupports two ſty les which are 
turned backwards, and crowned | 
with imple ſummits, which do not 
differ in appearance from the ſtyles. 
The Szep-VEssEL in this order 
is wanting. | 

The SsEos are two in number, 
which, when ripe, ſeparate below, 
but remain cloſely attached at top. 
Te plants of this order which 
grow in dry places, are ſudorific, 
tiomachic, and warming, Their 
virtue reſides chiciiy in the feeds 
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parſley, and creepin g water- parſae: 
The milky juice of the roots ; 
cauſtic. Its qualities are blunte 
by acids, as the juice of citron © 
vinegar. 

Notwithſtanding the extremely 
warm and even cauſtic quality d 
moſt of theſe plants, many of then 
are employed in the kitchen, ard 
in the &c0n0my of domeſtic affam; 
particularly the roots of parſney, 
carrot, and {kirret ; the leaves cf 
parſley, celcri, chervil; the ſeeds of 
tennel, aniſe, and coriander, 

Of late years, an extract of 'the 
juice of the leaves of the greater 
hemlock, the conium maculatum of 
Linnzas, has been uſed ſucceſsfully 
in ſchirrous diforiicrs, and cance- 
rous ulcers of the breaſts, Dr, 
Storck of Vienna was the firſt who 
recommended it for this purpoſe, 
The external application is recom- 
mended in the ſame diſorders, 8 


UMBELLULA, a little umbel. 


| Linnæus's name for each partial or Bar 
particular umbel of an umbelliic- 6 
rous flower. Vide UMBELLa. Bea 
UMBO, a term of Moriſon, cor- Bel 
reſponding tothe diſcus of Linnzw. N Bel 


Vide Discus. 
UNGUIiS—The claw, or Icwer 6 


and leaves. Thoſe which grow in| part of each petal, in a flower con- Ber 
marſhy places are generally poiſon- 1 fitting of more petals than one, Fit 
ous. Of this kind are water-bem- COROLLA. Bui 
lock, water drop- wort, baltard tone- Bu! 
Bu 

Bu 
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A. 


Ggregate flowers. 
GREGATUS flos. 
Apple, a ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel, See 
Pouuu. 

Arguments for the ſex of plants. 
See Ax THERA and SgExus. 

Armature, or offenfive weapons of 
plants. See ARMA, ACULEUS, 
SPIxA. 

Arm- pit of leaves and branches. 
See AXILLA- 

Auxiliary parts of plants. See FuL- 
CEA. 


See AG- 


B. 


Bark of plants. See STRUCTURA 
vegetabilis, 

Beard of the graſſes. See ARISTA. 

Bell- ſhaped flower. See CokolLLA. 

Bell- ſhaped flowers, a tribe of plants 
See CAMPANACEZ and CA NA“ 


'NIFORMES, 


Berry, a ſpecies of ſeed- veſſel. See 
Bacca. 

Buds. See Gemma. 

Bulbs and bulbous roots. See Bur- 


BUS. 
Buſhy flower-leaves. See BRAC TEA 
and COMA. 


Butterfiy-ſhaped flowers, a tribe of 


See PAPILIONACE Bm. 


C. 


Capſula, a ſpecies of ſeed · veſſel. 
See CAPSULA, 


plants. 


E 


See AuEN TU n. 


X. 


Catkin. 


Cells, or cavities of ſeed-veſiels. 


Sze LOCULAMENTA, 


Characteriſtical marks of (plants, See 


CuARACT ERES. 
Chaves. 
MENTUM. 
Claſpers. See CiRRHUS, 
Claſſes, natural and artificial. See 
CL 4851s. 
Claw of the petal. 
Climate of plants. See CLI. 
Cluſters, modes of flowering. See 
CorYmMBUs and RACEMUS, 
Compound flowers. 
31TUS flos and SYNGENESIA. 
Cone, a ſpecies of Seed-veſſel. See 


STROBILUS and Conus, 2 
Cone- bearing plants. See Conte 
FERAE, 


Croſs-ſhaped flower. See COROLLA 
and CRUCIFORMIS fas, 
Crown of the ſeed. See Conroe 
NULA, PAPPUS, and SEMEN. 


D. 


Deciduous ſhrubs and trees. 
DEeFOLIATIO, | 
Direction of roots and trunks. See 


Morus. 


See 


Duſt, or powder of the Aamina. a 


See POLLEN. 
E, 


Elaſticity of the bn of clanty, 
dee Mor US. 


Emaſ- 


See STAMEN and Fita- 


See CoroLlLA.' 


See Couro- 
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Emaſculation of flowers. See Ca- Huſk of the graſſes. the Grown 
-STRATIO and Sz xus. | 
Empalement, or flower-cup. See J. 
Calix. Irregular flower. See Cox ol LA. 
Eſſence of the Seed. See Cos cu- Inoculation, or budding. See 
LUM. GEeMMA. | 
Evergreen ſhrubs and trees, See . 


- DEFOLIATIO. 


F. 


Fall of the leaves. 
an 

Female plant. See FEMIN A planta 
and Dio ci. 

Female flower. See Feminevs flos. 
Monozc1a and DiorciA. 


See DeroL1A- 


Ferns, a tribe of plants. See Fi- 
1 

Flags, or ſea-weed, a tribe of 
plants. Sce Al. 


The flower. See Ax rhus and Fros. 

Flowers growing in catkins. Sce 
AMENTACEUS fles. 

Flowers growing in heads, See Ca- 
PITATUS flos. 

Flower-Cup. See Calix and P- 
RIANTHIUM., 

Flower-leaf. See BaAcrEA. 

Foot-ſtalk of the flower and leaf, 
See PEDUNCULUSand Prriol us. 


Full flowers. Sce eee 
Funnel-ſhaped flower. dee Co- 
- ROLLA. 

G. 
Gaping, cr grinning flower. See 


_ CorOLLa.: 

Genera of plants, their diſtribution. 
See Gzxvus. 

Generation of plants. See Srxvh;, 

Graſſes, a tribe of plants, See Gr a- 

MINA, . 


Haulm of the graſſes. See Cul uus. 

Head of flowers. See CariTULUM. 

Huſbandry of fg and palm trees, 
See CAPxIFICATIO ard SEX Us. 


Keel of a pea-bloom flower. See 


Carina and COROLLA, 


L. 


Leaves, their form and determins- 
tion, See Forivm. 
Lip-flowers, a tribe of plants. See 


LABIATus fos and VERTICAL. 
LATE, 


Lobes of the ſeed. See Corrrz- 
DONES., 
Luxuriance in flowers. See Lvuxv. 


RIANS, MULT3iPLICATUsS, and 
PLExvus flos. 


M. 


Male plant, 
D1otcia, 

Male flower. See MascuLvs for, 
Monoecira and Diotgcta. 

Maturation of the fruit. See Fxvc- 
TESCENTIA. 

Methods in botany, natural and 


See Mas planta and 


artificial, See MeTpopus. 
Milkineſs of plants. See Lacrtes- 
CENTIA. 
Modes of flowering. See 'InFLo- 
RESCENTIA, 
Moſſes, a tribe of plants. See 
|  Mvxcr. 


Motions of plants. See MoTvs. 
Mufhrooms, a tribe of plants. See 
Fun ol. 


N. 


Names of claſſes, genera, ſpecies, 
dee Nowina 
See Morus. 


and varieties. 
1 Nutation of flowers. 


es, 


> * D E X. — iris 2 


1 
Palms, a tribe of Plants. See PaL- - 


ME. » 
Paraſitic plants, See Rapix. 


Pea-bloom flower. See COROLLA 
and PAPILIONACE RE. 

PeTaLs. See CorOLLA. 

Pith of plants. See STRUCTURA 
vegetables, 

Podaipecies of ſeed-veſle]. 
GUMEN and SILIQUA., 


See Le- 


Pointal. See PrsTILLUM. 

Polygamy of plants. See Pol v 
GAMIA. 

Polygamy of flowers. See SYNGE- | 
NESIA, 

Prickles. See AcuLEvus. 


Principles of the ſexual method. 
See ANTHERA 
Prolific flowers. Sce PaoLIT ER flos. 


Puſhing of the leaves. See Frox- 
DESCENTIA. 
| : R. 

Rough-leaved plants, See AsPE- 


RIFOLIZ and SCABRIDE. 
Roots, their different forms. See 
Ravix, | 
8. 


Salver-ſhaped flower. See Cox oLLA. 

Scale for meaſuring the parts of 
plants, See Mgexsvura. 

Seed-bud, See GERMEN. 

Seed- covering. See ARILLUS. 

Seed-leaves, See CoTYLEDONES. 

Sced-veſſels. Sce ANGIOSPERMAZE 

| hberbe and PERICARPLUM. 

Sleep of plants. See Morus. 

Sprouting of ſeeds. See GERMNINA- 
710. 


Spur of flowers. See Carcar —_ 
NECTARIUM, 

Stem, or ſtalk. See Cxvuns and 
| CuLuvs. 

Stem bulbs. See Win 

Stock, or body of- the root. Ses : 
Catbax and Rapix. - 
| Suckers, See BuLBus, 


f 


k 2 


T. | 
| Tafte, an attribute of plants. See 
SAPOR. 5 
Tendriles. See Cirrhus. 
Threads of the ſtamina, See Fi- | 
LAMENTUM. 
Time of flowering. see kerno- 
RESCENTIA, | 


Tops of the ſtamina, See Au rnkas. 

Trees diſtinguiſhed from ſhrubs and 
herbs. See An OR. 

Tube of the flower. See Cokort A. 


Twiſting of the parts of Plants, 
See IxTORSIO. * 


V. 
Veil, or flower-cup of the moſſes. 


See CaLYPTRA, 
W, 
Wheel · ſhaped flower. See Coxot iA. 


1 Winged ſeeds. See ALa and Semen, 


Wings of a pea-bloom flower. See 
ALX, CorROLLAa and PaPiLioe 
NACEZ., 5 

Wintering of vegetables. See Hy- 

| BERNACULUM, Borzus, and | 

| GrMMa, 


| 


Apbabetical Lift of the moſt curious Plants Lſeribed 6 or men- 
tioned in the Courſe of the foregoing Work, with References 


to the Natural Order under 


A. 
CACTA, See Lomentacez. 
Adder's tongue, See Fi- 
lices. 
African ſwallow-wort. See Con- 
tortae. 
Agaric, See Fungi. 
j"- ang See Contortae, 
Aloe. 
ie ales { See Coronariae. 
American - ebony, See Papilio- 
nactæ. 
American night- ſhade. See M. 
cellancæ. 


American viburnum. See Perſo- 


natae. 

Arabian jeſſamine. 

Areca, or faufel- nut. 

Arnotta or roucou. 
ferae. | 

Avignon berries. See Dumc/ae. 

Avocato or avigato pear- tree. 
Holeraceæ. 


See Sepiariae. 
See Palnmae. 
See Columni- 


B. 


Banana, or plantain-tree. See Sci- 
tamincæ. 


Baobab, or Ethiopian ſour-gourd. | Cinnamon- tree. 


See Columniferae. 
Barbadoes aloe. See Coronariae. 
Barbadoes cedar. See Miſcellancæ. 


See | 


which each is arranged. 


Baſtard flower-fence. 


See Lomen- 
ſlaceæ. | 
| Baſtard ipecacuanha. See Contor- 
NW 
Baſtard ſenſitĩve- plant. See Papi. 
licnaceæ. 
Bee flower. See Orchideæ. 
Benjamin- tree. See Holeraceæ. 
Bermudas cedar. See Coniferae, 
Betel. See Piperitae. 


Bonduc. See Lomentaceæ. 
Bottle-gourds. See Cucurbitacee, 
Braſiletto. See Lomentacee, 
Buck-thorn. See Dume/ae. 

E. 
Cabbage- tree. See Palnae. 
Calabaſh. See Putamineae. 
Caltrops. See Gruinales, 
Camphire-tree, See Holeraceæ. 
Canadian pines. See Coniferae. 
Caper-buſh. See Putaminee. 
Carolina red-bay. 
Caſhew-nut. 
Caſſia fiſtula, ' See Lomentaceæ. 
Cedar of Lebanon. See Coniferae. 
Ceterach. See Filices. 
China roſe. See Calumniferæ. 
See Holeraceæ. 
Clove. See Heſperideae. 
Cochineal ſhrub. See Succulentar. 
Cocoa-nut tree. See Palnae. 


j See Holeraceæ. 


Barren pine- ere. . See Coronariae. | Colocaſia. See Piperitae. 
Coloquintida. 
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Coloquintida. See Cucurbitateæ. 
Contrayerva. See Scabridae. 
Cotton-ſhrub. See Columniferae. 
Cow-itch vine. See Papilionacee. 
Cuſtard-apple. See Coadunate. 
Cypreſs. See Coniferae. 
Cypreſs-graſs. See Calamariae. 


D. 


Date tree. See Palnae and Sexus, 
Dog's-bane. See Contortae. 


Dog's-tooth-violet. See Sarmen- 
tactæ. 
Dog wood- tree. See Papilionaceæ. 


Dragon tree. See Palmae. 
Dyer's- broom. See Papilionaceæ. 
Dyer's-weed, or weld, See Mi/- 


Lcellante. 
E. 


Egyptian dog's-bane. See Conter- 
tat. 
melon. 
ce. 
—— — Thorn. See Dumo/ae. 

Elaterium. See Cucurbitaceæ. 


Em leaved ſumach. See Dumaſae. 


See Cucurbita- 


F. 


Fzrobier. See Papilionaceæ. | 
Fig-leaved hibiſcus. See Columni- 


ferae. 
Florentine orrice. See En/atae. 
Freezing-wyth. See Sarmentacee. 


Garlick-pear tree. See Puramineae. 
Gentian, See Rotaceasr. 
Geraniums. See Gruinales, 
Ginſeng, See Hederacear. 
Goat's-Thorn. Papilionactæ. 
Cuava, See Heſperidez. 

See Gruinales. 


Guiacum. 


"OF PLANTS. 


| Guinea aloe. 


See Coronariat. 
See Gramina. 
Pepper. See Luridae. 


Corn. 


Gum Arabic. 


Senegal J See Lomentacee, 


H, 


Hellebore, See Multi/iliquae. 
Hemp. See Scabridae. 

Herb- chriſtopher. See Multiſiliguae. 
Holly. See Dumoſae. 

Hop. See Scabridae. 

Horizontal cypreſs, See Coniferac. 


I. 


Jalap. See Campanaceae, 

Jeſſamy. See Sepiariae. 

Indian arrow- root. See Scitaminene, 
mallow. See Columniferate. 
Indigo. See Papilionaceae. 
Iron-wood, See Dumeſae. 

Judas tree. See Lomentaceae. 
Jujube. See Daneſae. 

Juniper. See Coniferate. 


L. 
Labdanum. Gee Notacrae. 
Laburnum. See Papilionactas. 


Larch-tree, See Coniferae. 

Lime or Linden tree. See Colume 
niferae. a 

Liquorice, See Papilionaceae. 

Logwood, See Lamentacear. 

Ly copodium. See Maſci. 


M. 
Mahogany. See Miſcellancae. 
Maiden-hair. See Filices. 
Malabar night-ſhade, See Pele- 


racede. 
oleander. 
Ff 


See Comportae. 
Mzic 


li 


Apbabetical Lift of the moſt curious Plants deſcribed or men- 
tioned in the Courſe of the foregoing Work, with References 


to the Natural Order under which each is arranged. 


A. 
CACIA, See Lenentaceæ. 
Adder's tongue. See Fi- 
lices. © 
African ſwallow- wort. See Con- 
tortae. 
Agaric, See Fungi. 
Ahouai. See Contortae. 
Aloe. 
American aloe, 
American - ebony, 
naceæ. 
American night made. See M. 
cellancæ. 
American viburnum. See Perſo- 
nalaet. 
Arabian jeſſamine. 
Areca, or faufel-nut, 
Arnotta or roucou. See Columni- 
ferac. | 
Avignon berries, See Dumc/ae. 
Avocato or avigato pear- tree. See 
Holeraceæ. 


See Coronariae. 
See Papilio- 


See Sepiariae. 
See Palmae. 


. 
Banana, or plantain-tree. . See Sci- 
tamineæ. 
Baobab, or Ethiopian ſour-gourd. 
See Columniferat. 
Barbadoes aloe. See Coronariae. 


Barbadoes cedar. See Mi/cellanee. 
Barren pine-apple. Sec Coronariae, 


Baſtard flower-fence. See Lomen: 
laceæ. | 

| Baſtard ipecacuanha. See Contor- 
$8"! 2 

Baſtard ſenfitive-plant. See Papi. 
licnactæ. | 

Bee-flower. See Orchidee. 


Benjamin-tree. See Holeracez, 
Bermudas cedar. See Con ferae. 
Betel. See Piperitae. 

Bonduc. See Lomentaceæ. 
Bottle-gourds. See Cucurbilaceæ. 
Braſiletto. See Lomentaceæ. 


Buck-thorn, See Dumoſae. 
. 
Cabbage- tree. See Palmae. 
Calabaſh. See Putamineae. 
Caltrops. See Gruinales, 
Camphire-tree, See Holeracez. 


Canadian pines. See Coniferae. 
Caper-buſh. See Putaminee. 


Carolina red-bay. 
Caſhew-nut. 
Caſſia fiſtula, See Lomentacew. 
Cedar of Lebanon. See Coniferae. 
Ceterach. See Filices. 

China roſe, See Columnifer?, 
Cinnamon-tree, See Holeraceæ. 
Clove, See Heſperideae. 
Cochineal ſhrub. See Succulentat. 
Cocoa- nut tree. See Palmae. 


See Holeractæ. 


* Sce Piperilae. 
Coloquintida. 


mt | 
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Coloquintida. See Cucurbitaree. 
Contrayerva. See Scabrid2e. 
Cotton-ſhrub. See Columniferae. 
Cow-itch vine. See Papilionacee. 
Cuſtard-apple. See Coadunate. 
Cypreſs. See Coniferae. 
Cypreſs-graſs. See Calamariae., 


D. 


Date tree. See Palmae and Sexus, 
Dog's-bane. See Contortae. 
Dog's-tooth-violet. See Sarmen- 
tactæ. | 
Dog wood-tree. See Papilionaceæ. 
Dragon tree. See Palmae. 
Dyer's- broom. See Papilionaceæ. 
Dyer's-weed, or weld. See Mi/- 


cellanee. 


E. 


Egyptian dog's-bane. See Contor- 
tae 


melon See Cucurbita- 
ceæ 
— Thorn. See Dumoſas. 


Elaterium. See Cucurbitaceæ. 
Elm leaved ſumach. See Dume/ae. 


F. 


Farobier. See Papilionaceæ. 
Fig-leaved hibiſcus. See Columni- 


ferae. 
Florentine orrice. See Fn/atae. 
Freezing-wyth. See Sarmentacee. 
Garlick-pear tree. See Puramineae. 
Gentian, See Notaceae. 
Geraniums. See Gruinales, 
Ginſeng, See Hederaceae. 
Goat's-Thorn. -Papilionacee. 


Cuava, See Heſperidez. ' 


Guiacum. See Gruinales. | 


'OF PLAWYPTY: 


Guinea aloe. See Coronariat. 


Corn. See Gramina. 
Pepper. See Luridae. 
2 — | See Lomentacee. 


H, . 
Hellebore. See Multi/iliquae. | 
Hemp. See Scabridae. 
Herb- chriſtopher. See Multiſiliguae. 
Holly. See Damoſae. 


Hop. See Scabridae. 
Horizontal cypreſs. See Coniftrac. 


. 


Jalap. See Campanaceae, 
Jeſſamy. See Sepiariae. 


Indian arrow- root. See Scitaminear, 
mallow. See Columniferae, 
Indigo. See Papilionaceae. 

Iron- wood. See Dumo/ae. 

Judas tree. See Lomentaceat. 
Jujube. See Dameſae. 

Juniper. See Coniferae. 


L. 


Labdanum. See Rotacrae. 
Laburnum. See Papilionaceas. 
Larch-tree. See Coniferae. 
Lime or Linden tree. See Colume 
ni ferae. 2 
Liquorice, See Papilionaceae. 
Logwood. See Lamentaceae, 
Lycopodium. See Muſa. 


| M ahogany. See Mi/cellanear, 


See Filices. 
See Pe- 


Maiden-hair. 
Malabar night-ſhade, 


racede. 
oleander. 
Ff 


See Contortae. 
Mzic 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Male-balſam-apple, See Cucurbie | 


facear. AS | | 
Manchineel-tree. See Tricoccae. 
Mangroves, or mangles. See Ho- 
leractae. 
Manioc, manihot or caſſava. See 
Tricoccae. 
Mitre-ſhaped aloe. See Coronariae. 
Monkſhoods. See Mullifiliguae. 
Montpelier-ſcammony. See Con- 
tortar, 
Moon-ſeed. See Sarmentaceæ. 
Mountain-biſtort. See Holeraceæ. 
Muſk, or grape-hyacinth. See Co 


| 


ronariase. ; 


Moſk-melon. See Cucurbitaceæ. 

Myrtle. See Heſperideæ. | 

Myrtle-leaved ſumach. See M/ 
cellanez. 


N. 


Nettle-tree, See Scabridae. 
New- Jerſey tea. See Dumaſae. 


O. 
Okra. See Columniferae. 


Oleander, or roſe- bay. See Con- 


tortae. | 

Orchis. See Orchidex. * 

Opuntias, or Indian figs, See Sxc- 
culentas. | 


P. 


Palmetto, or thatch. 

Palm-oil tree. See Palma, 

Pearl-aloe. See Corona- 

Penguin, or karatas. ria. 

— of Senegal. See Piperitae. 

Pe — 8. Papilionaceæ. 

Pigeon- pea. 

Pimento, or all- ſpice. See Heſpe- 
rideæ. 


[ 


} 


þ 


| 


; 


| 


| 


Pine-apple. See Coronarias. 


Pineaſter. ee 

Pitch-tree.. : See Coniferat. 
Poiſon-aſh. 

Poiſon- tree. See Dumeſae. 


Polypody. See Filices. | 
Prickly anonis. dee Papilionaceæ. 
Pumpkins, See Cucurbitacteæ. 


R. 


Red jaſmine. See Contortar, 
Reeds. See Gramina. 
Rhubarb. See Holeractæ. 
Rice. See Gramina. - 


Royal Oſmund. See Filices. 


8. 


Saffron. See En/atae. 
Sago-tree, See Palmae. 
Sapota. See Damo/ae. 

Saſſafras · tree. See Holeraceæ. 
Scammony. See Campanaceæ. 
Scorpion- ſena. See Papilionaceæ. 


Screw. tree. See Columniferae. 


Sena. See Le- 
Senega rattle- ſnake root, menta- 
Senſitive plant. ceæ 


Shrubby medick. See Papilionaceꝶ. 

Silk cotton-tree. See Columniferat. 

Sour-ſop. See Coadunatae. 

South ſea tea. See Dumoſae. 

Spaniſh potatoe. See Campanactæ. 

Spindle-tree. See Damaſac. 

Spruce firs of North America. See 
Coniferae. 

Squaſhes, See Cucurbitacee. 

Squills. See Coronariae, 


Staff- tree. 
—— See Dumeſae. 


Succotrine aloes. See Coronariat. 


Sugar-cane. See Gramina, 
Sweet ruſh, See Piperitac. 


Tea- 


F. 
e. 


or PLANTS. 


* 


Tea-ſhrub. See Columniferae. 


Thapfia. See Campanaceae, 

Tooth-ach tree. See Hederaceæ. 

Traveller's joy. See Muliiſiliguæ. 

Tree- vervain- mallow of Java. See 
Columnifer@. 

Tulip-tree. See Coadunatæ. 

Turpeth or turbith. See Campa- 
race. : 


V. 


Vanelloes. See Orchidee. 
Venice-ſumach. See Damaſæ. 


[ 


{ Virginian ſumach, 


Venus's fly or mouſe-trap. See Lo © 


mentacea. 
Vinegar-tree, d See Decent 
W. 


Water-melons, or citruls. Ste Ca- 


curbitacemw. 
Water-ſoldier. See Palng. 


Wholeſome monk's-hood. See Male 
tifilique. 


V. 


| Yams. Sce Sarmentacee. 


Viſible 


* 
. 
' 
£ 


* 
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ANALVYS IS of the celebrated 8 EX U 


Sta 


According to this ingenious Method all Vegetables are fu 


mina and pointal-in the ſame flower, 


"Male and female organs diſtin& 
a Stamina not united either above or below, 


Of equal length, N 
IN NUMBER 
ne, — —— — 
Two, — — — — 
Three, — — — 
Four, — — 
1 
Six, —— — — — 
| \ * Seven, — — — 
< | Eight, — | — — — 
| Nine, — — — 
Ten, — — — 
; Twelve, — — 
Many, frequently twenty, attached 
to the calix, 
Many, generally upwards of twenty, } 
| not attached to the calix, 
: | (Of unequal length, 


* long, and two ſhort, — 


| Four long, and two ſhort, — 
| Stamina united | 
by the filaments, into one body, 

into two bodies, 

into many bodies, 
by the antheræ, or tops, into a cylinder, 


Male organs (ſtamina) attached to, er 


L Randing- upon the female (piſtillum) * ** 

{ Stamina and pointal ia different flowers 
on the ſame plant, — — 
on different plants, 2 — "DRAM 


on the ſame, or different plants along 
with hermaphrodite flowers, 


LOr lie concealed from view, and cannot be diſtinctly deſcribed = — 


 Opsexvarion. The principal merit of this Syſtem is its uniformity ; the author 1 
Its facility, which has been ſo highly extolled by ſome, exiſts only in theory; f 
None of the claſſes are compleatly natural, though ſome, particularly the 15 
any material violence to the principles of the method, 


— — 


along 


— — 


author never loſing fight of the ſtamina, 


II Dedecandria, 


20 Gynandria, 


: 23 Polygamia, 


XU AL $SYSTEM"'f LIN NA 
les are furniſbed with F LOWERS, «which are either 


CLASSES. 


1 Monandria, 
2 Diandria, 
3 Triandria, 
4 Tetrandria, 
5 Pen: andria, 


6 Hexandria, 
7 Heptandria, 
8 Octandria, 
9 Enneandria, 
10 Decandria, 


12 Iceſandria, 


13 Polyandria, 


14 Didynamia, 


15 Tetradynamia, 


16 Monadelphia, — 
17 Diadelphia, 
18 P olyadelphia, mand 
19 Syngene/ia, 


21 Monoecia, = 
22 Dioecia. — 


24 Cryplogamia, — 


U 8. 
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Ginger, Indian arrow-root, turmerick, blite. 

Jeſſamy, privet, olive, lilac, ſpeedwell. 

Valerian, tamarind, iris, and the graſſes. 

Scabious, teazel, madder, holly, woodroof, 

Bell-flower, bind-weed, mullein, thorn-apple, peri- 
_—_ and the rough-leaved and umbelliferous 
plants. : 

Snow-drop, narciſſus, tulip, aloe, hyacinth. 

Horie-cheſnut. 

Indian-creſs, heath, French-willow. 

Bay, rhubarb. | 

Fraxinella, rue, rhododendron, lychnis. 

Purſlane, houſe-leek, aſarabacca. 


Peach, medlar, apple, roſe, cinquefoil, 


Herb-chriſtopher, poppy, lark- ſpur, columbine, 


Savory, hyſſop, ground- ivy, baulm, toad-flax, fox | 
glove, agnus caſtus, bear's- breech, 7 
Scuryy-graſs, candytuft, water-creſs, flock, woad. 


Geranium and the mallow tribe. : 

Fumatory, milk-wort, and the pea-bloom flowers. 

Orange, chocolate-nut, St. John's-wort. 

Violet, balſam, cardinal-flower, and the flowers 
termed compound, as dandelion, ſuccory, thiltle, 
cudweed, tanſey, blue- bottle. 5 


Orchis, ladies-ſlipper, arum, vanelloe, birth-wort, 
paſion- flower, 


Malberry, nettle, oak, cypreſs, fir, cucumber. 
Willow, hop, ſpinnage, poplar, mercury, juniper, 


White hellebore, pellitory, orach, hg. 


Ferns, meſſes, muſhrooms, flags. 
which are his leading and ſole character- 


heory ; for in practice it is found to be of all others the moſt difficult and intricate. 


ncered ſuch without 


y the 15th, 16ih, 17th, 19th, and 2oth, might have been re 


TO URNEYT 6 


This celebrated Method is founded upon the Figure of the Petals, in 
Figure being more conſtant than Regularity or Number. A 


; + | 


| Trees and ſhrubs, 


without petals, f 


with one petal, 


== 


[ without petals, 
not bearing flowers, 


the flowers not growing in catkins, 
the flowers growing in catkins, 


"Herbs and under-ſhrubs 
"Bearing flowers | 
"With petals 


The flowers ſimple 
Having one petal 
7 that is bell ſhaped, 


of various figures, 

lip-ſhaped 

Having more petals than one 
120 are croſs ſhaped, 


— — 


diſpoſed circularly, 
the flowers growing in umbels 
4 emerging from the tube of the calix, 
E poſed like thoſe of the lily, 


ſhaped hke a butterfly, 


—— — 


of various figures, 
The flowers compound 

with hollow florets, — 
with florets flat above and hollow below, 
with hollow and flat florets, | 


—— — — — — — 


. —ͤ —:̃ 


1253 ſeeds, 


without ſeeds, — — 


— — 


with mote petals than one, 


diſpoſed circularly like thoſe of the roſe, 


ſhaped like a butterfly, 


funnel-ſhaped, — 


CLAS 
1 Campan: 


2 Infundib 


3 Anomali, 
oy Labiati, 


5 Crucifor 
6 Raſacei, 
7 Unbella 
8 Caryoph 
9 Liliacei, 
10 Papilion 
11 Anomali 


12 Flaſculo 


13 Semifloſe 
14 Radiati 
15 Apetali, 


16 Sperma 


17 Aſperme 


18 Apetali, 
19 Anenta 


20 Mono pei 


21 Raſacei, 


22 Papilio 


Obſervation—The 4th, 5th, 7th, gth, 1oth, 23th, 14th, and 


4 1 
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als, in which Reſpett i it 1s preſerable to that tof Rivinis and Koat; 
er. According to it, Plants are primarily divided i into | YM 


E* 


»... 


LASSES. EXAMPLES. 
Campaniformes, = Deadly night-ſhade, gentian, convolvulus, navel-wort, mal- 
low, cucumber, bell-flower, ladies bed-ſtraw. | | 
Infundibuliformes, Tobacco, thorn-apple, primroſe, valerian, borrage, looſe- | 
| ſtrife, mullein, night-ſhade. | 
Anomali, — Arum, birth-wort, toadflax, bear” Ae ſpurge. 
Labiati, —— Sage, mint, baulm, germander. 


Cruciformes, — Scurvy-graſs, ſtock, alyſſum. 

RojJacei, — — Amaranthus, poppy, paſſion-flower, rue, ſaxifrage. 

Umbellati, — Hemlock, chervil, angelica, 

Caryophyllaci, — Pink, lychais, thrift. 

Liliacei, —— Aſphodel, hyacinth, iris, tulip, lily, cromn-imparia 

Papilionacei, — Vetch, lapine, trefoil, pea. 

Anomali, — Balſam, violet, famatory, dyer's-weed, monk” 5-hood, frax-. | 
inella, orchis, columbine. 


Fliſculoi, —— Thiſtle, burdock, tanſy, cud-weed, ſcabious, teazel, ae; i 
amaranth, £ | 
= 

' 

\ 


7 
, 


Semifloſculoff, — Dandelion, goat's-beard, hawk-weed, | 
| Radiati, — Aſter, golden- rod, groundſel, feverfew, marigold, 3 

Apetali, Aſarabacca, dock, amaranthus, hemp, nettle, and the | 
Spermatophorae, The ferns, 5 
Aſpermae, — Moſſes, muſhrooms, ſea- weed. 


Apetali, — Aſh, box, fig. 
Anentacei, — Walnut, oak, beech, fir, cypreſs. | 
Monopetali, — Buckthorn, privet, jeſſamy, olive, lilac, elm, acacia, elder, 


honey-ſuckle, 
Rojacei, — — Sumach, lime, tamariſk, horſe-cheſnut, nettle-tree, i Ivy, vine, 


| maple, tea, peach, cherry, palms, apple, roſe, myrtle, 


medlar. 
; Papilionacei, — Broom, St. John's-bread, coral-tree, falſe acacia, n 


th, and 17th claſſes of this method are true natural families, 


| 
* 
q 


RA OY itt he E 


This complex, but beautiful Mode of Arrengemeant, is founded chiefly on the Fruit, combined w 
according to this Method, are pr 


"Such as bear no Buds, termed Herbs; 


| Perſect plants 
"riling with two ſeed-leaves 
| without petals, — — 6 


with petals 


| 


7 


| with a ſimple flower, ; | 2 
having naked ſeeds 
in number one | ——— — — 
the flowers growing in umbels, —— 
the leaves ſurrounding the ſtem in rays, 
the leaves rough and hairy, — 
the leaves growing in whirls round the ſtem, 
| ; ef rags many, — FS: — _— — 
| having the ſeeds covere of the apple kind, 
ers * 8 [with a pulpy ſubſtance f cf 5 nets kind, pHALW 
| with a membranaceous { that is manifold, 
ſabſtance 1 that is ingle ( with one petal, | ——— 
| with two and three petals, 
3 with four regular petals, 
with four irregular petals, 
with five petals, 
with graſſy leaves and one or more peta 
 rifing with one ſeed-leaf, and wanting the petals, — — 
Herbs of uncertain family, — — — — 
ſuch as bear Buds, termed Trees. 
riſing with one ſeed-leaf, 
— with two ſeed-leayes C The flower placed 2part from the fruit, — 
which is act with the calix, 
not crowned with the calix, 


in number two - ; 


1 in number four - 1 


1.08 


GO 


| 


| 11 11 


— 


__ 


The flower joined to the fruit, 


of a dry ſkinny ſubſtance, 
of the pod kind. — 


Trees of difficult arrangement, 


Obſervation, —This method is much to be eſteemed for its approximation to nature. The 1ſt, zd, 4th, 6th, 11th, 12t 
ſerve as an appendix to each diviſion of the method; and though, perhaps, not ſtrialy reconcileable to th 
upon any claſs or divifion plants whoſe right to a place ia it was only equivocal A conduct which ſom 


| 
| 


>d with the Habit or Port of Plants, and a Variety of other Circumſtances. Plants 
e primarily divided into 25 


LASS ES. EXAMPLE S. 
Cubmarinat, - Corallines, fpunge, fuci. 5p 


2 Fung. = Muſhrooms. 

3 Muſct. — — Moſles. 

Capillaren, — — All the fern tribe. 

— 5 Aprtalat, — Fop, hemp, nettle, dock, orach, amaranthus, alchemilla, plantain, 
knawel, mercuiy, 

(! Planipetalae, — — Lettuce, dandelion, hawk-weed, goat's- beard, nipplewort, ſuccory. 

71 Diſcoidear, = — Aſter, golden rod, groundſel, coli's- foot, cudweed, Jeopard's-bane. 

| Corymliferae, — Sun-flower, marigold, fever-few, daiſy, wormwood, tanſy, milfoil. 

of Capitatae, — — Thiſtle, artichoke, blue-bottle, burdock, ſaw-wort, ſeabious, teazel. 


10 Monoſpermat, — 
In Unbelliferae, — 
12 Stellatar, 

! 5 Aſperifoliae, 


— 
: * if «* F? 
1. Verticillatae, = 
— 


Valerian, thrift, agrimony, marvel of peru, fumatory. 

Laſer-wort, ſhepherd's needle, hemlock, ſanicle, angehca, maſter wort, 
Madder, gooſe graſs, Wood- roof. T 
Comfrey, borrage, lung: wort, bug loſs, houod's tongue, mouſe- ear. 
Roſemary, mint, marjoram, ſage, betony, ger mander. | 
Watet-plantain, ranunculus, herb-bennet, adonis, anemone,  , 
Cucumber, melon, pumpkin, gourd, paſhon-flower.___.._.... . + 
Herb-chriſtopher, butcher's-broom, deadly njght- ſhade, winter- cherry. 
Houſe-leek, pæony. hellebore, monk's- hood, columbige, fraxinella. 
19! Monopetalae, Hen-bane, ſpeedwell, looſe-ſtriſe, muilein; mallow, fox-glove, 

20 Di-Tripetalae, —— FEnchanter's night-ſhade, marſh aloe. 

2 Siliguoſae, —— Stock, ſatin- flower, ſcurvy-graſs, poppy, rue, epilobium. 


- 


1% Poly/permae, 
16: Pomiferce, 
17 Baccifſtrae, — 


I $| Muliifeliguae, 


2. Leguminoſae, Pea, vetch, lentils, broom, trefoil. 

2 Penutapetalae, Pink, lychnis, chickweed, violet. : 

2. Floriſerae, Hyacinth, narciſſus, tulip, flower- of- a- day, ſow - bread, orchis, ginger, 
2 Stamincae,— — Ruſh, acorus, and the graſſes. 5 

20 Anomalat, Water-lily, baren- wort, meadow- rue, pine - apple, pepper, vanelloe. 


— 
—— 
[To] 


27 Arundinaceae — The pahns. | 

20 Apetalae, — Fir, pine, cedar, cypreſs, juniper, walnut, oak, cheſnut, poplar. 

290 Frudtu umbilicate, — Apple, quince, medlar, roſe, honey-ſuckle, hawthorn, elder. : 

3% Fructu non umbilicato, Plum, almond, cherry, peach, orange, lemon, calabaſh, arbutus, olive, 

acajou. ; 

3! Frudtu ficco, = —— Maple, aſh, lime, tamariſk, elm, lilac, ſumach, tea. | 

3: Frufu filigueſs, — St. John's bread, oleander, caſſia, tamarind, acacia, broom, laburnum, 
bladder-ſena. 

3j Anomalae, — — Fig. 


1, 12th,|13th, 14th, 16th, 21ſt, 22d, and 25th claſſes are true natural families. —The 26th and 33d claſſes 
e to thelaws of arrangement, do great honour to the judgment of the author, who was unwilling to obtrude 
h ſome of our modern ſyſiem- makers would do well to imitate, 


A * 
- 
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N the preceding gat ove” 17, For leaves 
growing in whirls, &c.“ , 6 5 grow- 

ing, gc. f. the end of the article 3 
for “and is exemplified, &c.” read, aubich is 
exemplified. In the article CarirArus flos, at 
the beginning, for a fructiſication, generally 
conſiſting of many flowers, read, 2 flower 
generally conſiſting of many fructiſications.“ 


